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‘THE WEALTH OF KINGS’ AND THE END OF THE 
ZAGUE DYNASTY? 


By G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 
(PLATES I-V) 


In the Dark Ages there was a break in the ruling dynasty of Ethiopia, and the 
kingdom fell into the hands of a line called Zague, of Agaw origin from Beguena 
(Bugnà), which made its capital at Roha in Lasta. There is much that is obscure 
about the events that led to the Zagué usurpation; the orthodox Ethiopian 
view, as expressed in the Be‘ela nagastat, was that God was angry with the 
House of David (the dynasty which they believe to be descended from Menilek 
son of Solomon and the ‘ Queen of Sheba ’) and gave the kingdom to the Zague. 
According to a document at Dabra Libànos in Simezana,? a woman called 
Terde’a Gabaz transferred the kingdom to the Zagué after the reign of Hezba 
Nai, ' and they reigned for 133 years, 700 years from the bringing of the Faith to 
Ethiopia” (= A.D. 1033). This suggests that Terde’a Gabaz was the daughter 
of Hezba Nafi and married the first Zagué king, thereby establishing him on the 
throne. These Zagué, being Agaw, are referred to in the Chronicles as ‘ not 
Israelites’, as in the Paris Chronicle, f. 2: ° Anbasa Wedem begot Delna'&d, 
from whom the throne was taken ? and given to others who were not Israelites '. 
The end of the Zàgue line came in 1268, when ‘ Takla Haymanot restored the 
kingdom to Yekuno Amlak’ (Paris Chron., f. 3), a descendant of the last king 
before the Zague. That there was & break &nd a restoration cannot be doubted, 
but the manner of the restoration is not clear and the evidence is conflicting, 
as well as of late date. The ‘ Lives’ of Takla Haymanot say nothing about his 
supposed political activity, the first detailed account of which comes in the 
Be'ela nagastat ; the attribution of power to Iyasus Mo’a found in his ‘ Life’ is 
of uncertain date. It seems, in fact, that it was not till the seventeenth century 
that Takla Haymanot was drawn into the field of power politics. The earlier 
documents say no more than that he lived in the time of Yekuno Amlak,‘ or 
that he was taken to see Abba Gerlos the patriarch of Ethiopia ‘ in the time of 
the kmgdom of the Zagua '.5 The ‘ Life of Màrqoréwos ° ® (from a now destroyed 
manuscript apparently of the late seventeenth century) is perhaps one of the 


1 Abbreviations: CSCO = Corpus  Scripiorum Christianorum Orientalium; RRAL = 
Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Cl. go. mor. 

3 Ed. Conti Rossini in REAL, 5 Ser., xxx1, 1922, 280. 

* There is much confusion in the king lista; see below, ‘ Note on the immediate predecessors 
of the 2808 ۰ 

* Document from Dabra Libànos in Tigre, Conti Rossini, RRAL, 5 Ser., xxxr, 1922. 

* British Museum Oriental 723. This was copied in the eighteenth century from an earlier 
manuscript, possibly one contemporary with ite sixteenth-century author Gabra Masqal, from 
which (or from one of a similar date) the Spanish Jesuit Pero Paez made about 1020 an abbre- 
viated Portuguese translation (printed in Beccari, Rerum Aethiopicarum scriptores occidentales 
inediti, 1905, 11, 587-77). The name Z&guó also occurs (as here) in its older form Zāguā, from 
which through an adjectival form Zàgu&y came Z&gue. 

* Ed. Conti Rossini, CSCO, xxxim, 13. 
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first documents to bring Takla Haymanot into politics, when it refers to ‘ king 
Yekuno Amlak who, in the three hundred and third year after the Zagua took 
the kingdom from Delna'àd son of Anbasa Wedem, recovered it through the 
prayers of our father Takla Haymanot’. Later sources assume this to be fact : 
the Paris Chronicle,’ for instance, gives what came to be the orthodox view, 
that ‘to Yekuno Amlak our father Takla Haymanot restored the kingdom from 
the Zagué.... This Yekuno Amlàk made an agreement with our father Takla 
Haymanot and gave him a third of the kingdom. This period was afterwards 
called the Time of the Pact’. An even later record says simply that “in the 
time of our father Takla Haymanot . . . God restored Yekuno Amlak’,® the 
phrasing of which suggests the possibility that in some quarters doubts may 
have begun to creep in. 

According to the ' Life ' of Takla Haymanot (BM Or. 723) the Saint was sent, 
by divine command, to the monastery of Lake Hayg, where he was to receive 
from the abbot Iyasus Mo’a the ‘ yoke of religion’. After many years there, he 
was sent, again by divine command, to the monastery of Damo in Tigré where 
he was given the qob'e wa’ askéma or cap and tunic of a monk by Abbot Yohanni ; 
and eventually returning to Hayq he gave the cap and tunic to Iyasus Mo’a. He 
can thus be called not only the spiritual son of Iyasus Mo’a, but also to some 
extent his spiritual father in that he gave him the msignia of monkhood. Now 
the ‘ Life of Iyasus Mo'a ' ? describes the end of the Zagué dynasty in much the 
same terms as the ماه‎ nagastat, including the story of how, after some 
mysterious words had been spoken by a cook, Yekuno Amlak ate the cock's 
head. But in this case the young man’s counsellor is Iyasus Mo’a, and the 
kingdom was recovered not merely through the prayers of Iyasus Mo'a, but by 
the action of Yekuno Amlak, who pursued ' his enemy Zagué’ and killed him 
in the church of St 012008 at Ansata in Gaynt north of the river Bašelo. 

Towards the end of his life Takla Haymanot founded the monastery of 
Dabra Libanos in Shoa, which became one of the greatest in Ethiopia, and since 
he had been under Iyasus Mo’a, it can be regarded as a daughter-house to Hayq. 
The occurrence of the name of Iyasus Mo'a in the traditions of Hayq as the 
instrument through which Yekuno Amlak recovered the kingdom is thus clear 
enough, and indeed it might be that he did in fact play some part in this 
episode. But Dabra Libànos later eclipsed Hayq in greatness, and It became 
customary for the abbot of Dabra Libanos to be made 26298 or secular head of 
the Ethiopian Church.!° It was then doubtless felt that it should have pre- 
eminence over Hayq in all things, and thus the part really or allegedly played 


7 This document was printed by René Basset from MS Eth. 142 in the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, under the title Etudes sur histoire d' Éthiopie in 1881. 

5 Cod. Vat. Aeth, 114, f. 60r, of the nineteenth century. 

© From a manusoript in the monastery of Hayq published by Conti Rossini in RRAL, 5 Ser., 
xxxi, 1922. 

19 The office of ecage seems to have been instituted in the reign of ‘Amda Beyon when the 
abuna Ya‘qob appointed Filpos the third abbot of Dabra Lib&nos to be second under him (Gadla 
Fiipos, CSCO, xxx, 198). An abuna Y&'qob is recorded in 1320. 
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by Iyasus Mo'a in the restoration of the Delna‘ad line may have been transferred 
to Takla Haymanot by his own followers, and through the political influence of 
successive holders of the office of ecage the legend became accepted as part of 
Ethiopian history. This supposition would at least explain how Takla Haymanot 
acquired a political reputation which does not accord with his character as 
portrayed in the ‘ Lives’. 

There is no doubt of the existence of a saint named Takla Haymanot who 
_ lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, even if there is no foundation for 
the story of his political activities. He was born during the reign of one of the 
Zague kings, about 1179, in Shoa, where he died in 1282 at a great age.!! The 
only kings named in his ‘ Life ’ are Degnazan, and his son or grandson Delna‘ad 
from whom the kingdom was taken ; the name of the Zagué from whom Yekuno 
Amlak recovered it is not mentioned, though in the Be‘ela nagastat he is called 
° Za’elmaknun, that is, Yetbarak the son of Lalibala’. The ‘Life of Yared ’,1* 
however, makes ‘ Degnayzàn ° the king who lost his throne: ‘ Arrogance from 
Satan came upon him, and he said to the priests, ‘‘ Behold, you always talk of 
the power of God, but when do you speak of my power ? " On account of this 
the kingdom was taken from his hands and given to his servant (gabr) Merara. 
Now Merara died suddenly, his intestines coming out together with his excre- 
ment; and the people called Zague ruled till the time of Zéna Pétros. This 
Zéna Pétros went to make war in Damot with all his army and the priests of the 
tabernacle (dabtara) with their altar (tabot) In those days the governor 
(makuannen) of Dàmot, who was named Matalomé, was a pagan (aramawi) and 
worshipped idols. Zena Petros joined battle with him, but Matalomé defeated 
bim and cut off his head’. It is said that his skull was used as a measure for 
grain and that his name was given to the amount so measured. 

This story is historical perhaps in so far as it concerns the existence of the 
pagan governor Matalomé ; Merara seems to have crept in from the name of 
one of the Zagué kings. But Matalomé (his name is spelt in various ways) occurs 
in most of the accounts of Takla Haymanot as the makuannen or íeyum of 
Damot, as in the Senkesar : 13 ‘the Devil raised Motalamé to be geyum of 
Damot, and he ruled all the province of Sew& [Shoa] to the Bahra Jamma 
[river Jamma]’; and in the ‘ Life’ (BM Or. 723) : 14 ‘there arose a tyrant 
(‘elwe) whose name was Matalomé, and his mother’s name was Hslandani; and 


11 BM Or. 723 gives his age at the time of his death as 103 years; the Paris Chronicle makes 
him only 71. 

12 Gadl za Yüréd, CSCO, xxvi, 23, from a nmeteenth-century manuscript. Yüréd lived in the 
sixth century. 

18 Life of Takla Hiyménot in the Senkesar (24 Nahasé), printed in Dillmann’s Chrestomathia 
Aethiopica, first ed., 36-9. 

14 The story of Matalomé in the ' Life’ (BM Or. 723) is that during a raid into Shoa he 
captured Egzi'e Haray, the mother of Takla Haymanot, who was so beautiful that he wanted to 
marry her; but she was saved by St. Michael, and Matalomé became insane. Twenty-five years 
later Takla Haymanot when on a missionary journey came to Damot and found Matalome, who 
tried to kill him. But the Saint was saved by St. Michael, oured Matalomé of his madness, and 
baptized him, giving him the name of Fesha Seyon, which was originally his own name. 
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he ruled all the districts of Damot and Sewa to the boundary of Amhara at the 


great river called Jamma '.15 


There are, as we have mentioned, two detailed and contrasting accounts of 
the end of the Zagué and the elevation of Yekuno Amlak to the throne, one in 
the Be'ela nagastat, and the other in the ‘ Life of Iyasus Mo’a’. 


Very briefly, the two accounts are as follows : 


Be‘ela nagastat 
There was a king Z&'elmaknun, that is, 
Yetbarak, son of Lalibalà, one of the 
Zagué kings. God was angry with the 
House of David and gave the kingdom 
to the Zagué kings. While Za’elmaknun 
was reigning, a cock was.heard to crow 
at his house, ‘He who eats my head 
shall be king’. The cock crowed thus 
for three months. None understood this 
but the king, who was filled with fear. 
Then came Takla Haym&not, who was 
asked to explain the saying. He told the 
king to have the cock killed and to eat 
its head. The king told his servant 
Daliliwit to cook the cock. She did so, 
but threw away the head. At that time 
there was a lad named Yekuno Amlak 
who looked after the king’s mules. He 
found the head, and ate it. This gave 
him supernatural splendour. Takla 
Hayméanot being consulted by the king, 
prayed to God, who sent to him an angel 
saying, ‘Pray not for this Zagué; his 
kingdom is finished, for it is not his, and 
to-day I restore to Yekuno Amlak and 
his descendants for ever the kingdom of 
his father David. Anoint Yekuno Amlak, 
and he shall give you part of his king- 
dom’. Takla Haymànot then anointed 
him, and he went to war with 
Za’elmaknun and killed him; and he 


Gadla Iyasus Mo'a 
The inhabitants (monks) of the island 
in Lake Hayq sent word to the Zagué 
king who reigned in place of Lalibala, 
asking him to appoint lyasus Mo'a as 
abbot, for they loved him. The king 
agreed and appointed him. After his 
appointment Iyasus Mo’a begot by 
divine grace many vicars (neburana ed) 
throughout the land. . . . Tasfa Iyasus 
son of Akala Wedem, son of ... 
Delna‘ad, son of ... Germ& Asfaré, 
begot Yekuno Amlak on a servant of 
a liga hard (army commander) named 
Kelà at Makuannafia in Sagarat. A cock 
at his house crowed, ‘ He who eats my 
head shall be king’. Yekuno Amlak at 
that time was working for a rich man 
(ba‘el), and he ate the cock’s head after 
the cook had thrown it away. He was 
then sent to a mountain called Malot, 
but escaped and fled to Iyasus Mo’a in 
Lake Hayq, who after a time told 
Yekuno Amlak that God would give him 
the throne of his father through the 
prayers of Iyasus Mo’a. Yekuno Amlak 
gave him the right to sit while the king’s 
orders were read, and made him ‘agabé 
saat (guardian of the hours) and ba‘ala 
‘asad (master of the palace), and also 
granted him the privilege that none 
but monks should enter into his island. 


15 The ‘ Life’ of Takla Haymîinot referred to (BM Or. 723) is the ‘long’ version; there is 


a ‘short’ version known as the ‘ Waldebà redaction’, written by Abba Samu'el of Gadima 
Waldebà, perhaps in the reign of Yeshaq (1412-20) which survives in a fifteenth-century manu- 
script. This has been edited by Conti Rossini in Memorie RAL, 5 Ser., rr, 1, 1896, 97-143. The 
two versions vary in detail, but there are no significant differences, though the healing and 
conversion of Matalomé do not ocour in the Waldeb& redaction. 
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became king through the prayers of in Lake Hayq. Yekuno Amlak then 

Takla Haéyménot. sought his enemy Zàgué in Ansatà of 
Gàynt, and killed him in the church of 
Qirqos where he had taken refuge. 
Yekuno Amlak recovered the kingdom 
from the Zaguè after 373 years, in the 
year of (the creation of) the world 6762 
(= A.D. 1268). 


A curious feature common to both these versions, and repeated in the 
Amharic version of the Be‘ela nagastat (which calls the king Elmalmun), is the 
story of the eating of a cock's head by Yekuno Amlak. This appears to be 
a southern—Sidama, i.e. Hamitio—element, and a similar incident occurs in 
Kafa tradition, where Minjo the founder of a dynasty was captured by a local 
king and made to work as a groom. This story is recorded by Cecchi in Da Zeila 
alle frontwere del Caffa (11, 488-90), and is as follows : 

‘Two brothers named Yakama and Minjo, accompanied by their mother, 
came from the sea coast and after two months of travelling, during which they 
lived by hunting, arrived at last near the land of Kafa. Yakama, wearied by the 
many hardships of the journey, rebelled against his mother, and tried to rid 
himself of her by killing her with a stab of his spear. By chance the blow was not 
fatal, and with the help of Minjo she recovered in a short time. The mother then 
blessed Minjo, and foretold that as a reward for his care he would reign over 
Kafa ; but she cursed Yakama and imprisoned him on Mount Borru. Going on 
his way, Minjo reached the bank of the river Gum. Here his old mother was 
taken ill, but before she died she gave him her bracelet and gold ring. Having 
buried his mother, Minjo went to wash in the river, into which he dropped the 
precious things which he had inherited. While he was searching for them, he 
was caught by some slaves of a ruler named Matto who then lived at Bonga [the 
capital of the Kafa kingdom]; they took him prisoner and brought him before 
their master. Minjo having told him why he was beside the river, Matto ordered 
a certain medicine to be thrown into the water, through the agency of which the 
bracelet and ring were found in the belly of a fish. Matto took them for himself, 
and thus became king of Bonga. Minjo was made a slave and was put to the 
humble task of cutting grass for Matto's mule. After some years it happened 
that one day Matto, after killing a fowl for his dinner, was warned by a mysterious 
voice that he who had eaten the head of the fowl would be set upon the throne, 
Alarmed at this strange announcement, Matto returned at once to his house and 
told his wife to bring him the head of the fowl, but learnt, to his great dis- 
pleasure, that it had been given to Minjo to eat. Matto on hearing this called his 
council together and told what had taken place. All those who had heard the 
prophetic voice said with one accord that Minjo should be made king. Minjo 
was called and set upon the throne. Matto gave him back the bracelet and ring, 
and made him promise to give him a position in the Court. Minjo, thus raised to 
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power, made Matto one of his councillors with the title of Soda Rao, on con- 
dition that he did not rebel against his authority. In this way Minjo became 
king of Bonga and gained possession of Enaryà '.! 

This Sidama element might have given rise to the story of a roast cock, 
given to Christ at the Last Supper, which the Lord brought to life, told in the 
Mashafa dorho or ‘ Book of the cock ’.!? It also gives some support to the 
suggestion that there may have been a Sidama element in certain events which 
came before the coming in of the Zagué, namely the appearance of a woman 
(or two women) who wrought havoc in the kingdom. The Dabra Libanos text 
already quoted says : 


‘ After M&'ed&y reigned a woman, a whore, named Esato, and in Amhara 
reigned Gudit for 40 years, and she destroyed the churches ‘. 


Paez and Almeida in their list of kings taken from a book lent by the emperor 
Seltàn Sagad (Susneyos) add after Maadai (Magda) = Ma‘eday) the following 
note : 


* After these there reigned in Amhara a woman belonging to a generation 
of traitors who was called Egato, that is “fire”, and in the kingdom of 
Tigré reigned for 40 years another woman Gudît, that is, monstrous ”, and 
destroyed all the churches. After her reigned Ambaga Udem, . . ‘.!° 


It is sometimes thought that there was one woman called Hsat(o) or Gudit 
(= Judith) who ‘destroyed the churches’; these two extracts, however, 
clearly indicate the belief of some Ethiopians that there were two; the Ge‘ez 
text repeats the verb lwt : nagáat ° she reigned’ after both names, and the 
Portuguese version says ‘ another woman’. Be this as it may, it is possible that 
the woman or women were leaders of southern peoples who were in revolt 
against the southward expansion of the Christian empire of Ethiopia.'? Another 
possibility is that the leader of an Agaw revolt—Esato-Gudit is sometimes 
called Agaw—against the Ethiopian empire might well have enlisted the help of 
Sidám&, some of whom were by then to a certain extent under Ethiopian 
domination and, as always, ready to resist it. 


The date of the book 


A parenthetio passage in the manuscript (BM Or. 722, f. 129v, col. 1) gives a 
date a.D. 1767/8 or 12 Iyo’as I: ‘ and this oil was not that with which were 
anointed all the kings who reigned after him except only Zar'a Yà'qob the just, 
and indeed those who came after king Zar’a Ya‘qob for a long time (were not 
anointed, till) 7260 years (from the creation) of the world’. This passage occurs 


16 The Soda R&$o was always a member of the Matio clan, one of the 11 clans which had 
a prescriptive right to certain offices. 

17 MS d'Abbadie 11, d’Abbadie, Catalogue, p. 10; of the eighteenth century. 

18 Paez, bk. I, ch. v; Almeida, bk. m, oh. v, Beccari. 

19 See Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, 61. 
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also in manuscript B,?? and Budge renders it: ‘but only those who are of the 
seed of Jacob, the righteous man, &nd him that shall arise after the seed of 
Jacob as king in the days of the 7260 year of the world’ (p. 352). This does not 
make a great deal of sense. In neither text do the words ‘those who are of’ 
occur, and the words which Budge translated ‘ after the seed of Jacob as king’ 
are simply emdehera zar'a ya‘gob negus ‘ after king Zar’a Ya‘qob '. As it stands, 
this passage is somewhat obscure. But some light is shed on it from other 
Ethiopic sources. 

In the first place, the date 7260 is in fact the year when the kingdom was 
‘renewed’ by Iyo’as I; hence it is probable that the book was written about 
the same time. The passage relating to the renewal from the ‘ Annals of Iyo’as ' 
(CSCO, LXI, 226) is as follows : 


‘On 25 Tahsaé (of the year of creation) 7260 (= 1 January 1768) Ras 
Mik&'el entered the king’s house, took the hands of [paid homage to] the 
king and queen, and gave them the precious pearl, that is, lul, which he had 
brought [received] from the hands of Guanguel for a great price and much 
riches. King Iyo’as sent for goldsmiths, who set this jewel (of a) pearl on the 
crown. The serag masare Adaru was called—the carrier of the horn of oil, 
hike Samuel—and he set on the head of our king Iyo’as the crown adorned 
with the pearl. And for Iyo'as was renewed his kingdom,” as was renewed 
his kingdom for Saul at Galgala (= Gilgal). Then was there a great stir, the 
horns were blown, and the muskets thundered like lightning ’. 


In the second place, a statement in the ‘ History of Sarsa Dengel’ (CSCO, xx, 
78, 80) explains the content of the passage : 


‘We shall write here and recall on this page the kings who have been 
anointed with the oil of the kingdom on this throne called the Throne of 
David, as the doctors of the Cathedral of Aksum have named it, from 
Ebna Hakim son of Solomon to our king Zar’a Yà'qob the orthodox. From 
that time the oil of the kingdom has been omitted for succeeding kings, till 
this king Malak Sagad (Sarsa Dengel) ’. 


Further confirmation comes from Bodleian MS Bruce 93, f. 97v: 


* After the time when the throne of the kings of Aksum was committed (to 
the kings) it was renewed in the year of mercy 231 (A.D. 1578), in the time of 
Luke the Evangelist, on 15 Ter (10 January) in the time of our king 
victorious by the grace of God, Sarsa Dengel who is called Malak Sagad. He 
renewed all the laws and institutions which his fathers the former kings had 
instituted, when he went down to Aksum after 130 years and performed the 
(ceremonies of the) law and renewed the throne of the kingdom of the kings 
of Seyou, when was the glorification of all the lands for all time, and the 


magnificence of the kings”. 


1? BM Or.: 723. 
1 i.e. ° the laws and institutions of the kingdom '. 


- 
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The number of years, 130, is meant to indicate the time between Zar'a Ya‘qob 
and Sarsa Dengel, who came to the throne 145 years after Zar’a Ya‘qob’s 
accession and 110 years after his death. (The Chronicle of Zara Ya‘qob (ed. 
Perruchon, p. 83) gives no date and merely says that ‘ he performed m a proper 
manner the institutions (of Aksum) and accomplished the custom of tonsuring 
[the essential act of coronation] as his fathers did before him ’.) The writer of 
the Be‘ela nagastat seems to claim that after Zar’a Ya‘qob no king was anointed 
till Iyo’as I, which is clearly not correct. 


The Zàque 

The title of the work is, as Guidi has noted,™* in imitation of that of the 
Kebra nagast; but apart from this the two have nothing in common. The 
story is simple and straightforward: it tells how Za’elmaknun the last 
Zagué king lost his throne and how the rightful heir to the House of David 
regained it. 

The equation of Za’elmaknun with Yetbarak the supposed son of Lalibala, 

though at first sight it seems to increase the difficulty of the Zagué problem, 
actually to some extent helps to clarify it by defining the last Zagué king 
as Yetbarak and not simply as Za’elmaknun ‘the hidden or unknown 
one’. 
Some sources give 11 Zagué kings, others (among them the book seen by 
Paez and Almeida) only five. Paez and Almeida took their king lists from 
‘a book in the church of Accum’ and from another ‘lent by the emperor 
Seltan Cegued ’. The list which is perhaps the commonest, found in the Paris 
Chronicle and also in Bodleian Bruce 93, 88, and 91, gives the names of 11 kings 
with a duration of 354 years. After the list of five names Almeida adds ' these 
and no more names are in the book, but those who know the history better say 
that many are missing, and that the line of the Zagué ruled for 340 years’, as 
against the 143 years given by the ‘ book in the church of Acgum’. The ' short 
list’ of Zagué kings according to this latter book is : 


Merári, reigned for 15 years 


Imráh, 40 
Lalibel&, : 40 
Nacutolab, 40 
Harbai, 8 


Conti Rossini suggested in his Storia d Ettopra (1, 303-21) that the Zague 
dynasty must have been founded shortly before a.D. 1150 during the patriarchate 
of Yohannes II (1147-67) if the episode in the ‘ History of the Patriarchs ° in 
which Abbas vizir of Egypt (d. after 1150) received a letter from an unnamed 


12 I Guidi, ‘Il Be‘ela nagast’, in Oriental Studies presented to Paul Haupt, Baltimore and 
Leipzig, 1920, 403-9, which contains a summary of the contents of the book. 
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king of Ethiopia can be so interpreted. This king asked Abbas to instruct the 
Patriarch to appoint a new abun to Ethiopia on the grounds that the existing 
abun, Mika’él, was too old, though the real reason was that he had objected to 
the king because he was a usurper. This usurper, says Conti Rossini, must be 
the founder of the Zagué dynasty; and the date shortly before 1150. The one 
date in the confused story of the Zagué that does seem to be secure is 1268, the 
year of the accession of Yekuno Amlak to the throne ; and it is clear that if the 
Zagué began to reign in 1150 + the duration of their line cannot have been as 
long as 300 years, and its beginning must have been somewhere between about 
1100 and 1152. This means that there cannot have been 11 Zagué kings, and 
therefore the shorter list of Paez and Almeida (coming as it does from a most 
respectable source) is more likely to be correct than the longer lists which give 
11 kings in about 350 years. 

The last Zagué king is variously named Harbay (Paris Chronicle), Harbái 
(Paez and Almeida), Zen& Petros (Gadl za Yared, CSCO, xxvi, 23) who 
was killed by a pagan chief Matalome, and Za’elmaknun who is the same 
as Yetbàrak (Be'ela nagastat) the successor to Na’akueto la'ab in the longer 
lists. 

The list of Zagué kings can be adjusted by reducing the number from 11 to 
the five of Paez and Almeida’s list, and a possible genealogy can be constructed 
which enables the kings to appear in the order in which they occur. It may be 
noted that in the lists of the Zagué kings the verb is not waldo ‘ begot him’, as in 
the lists of the ‘ Solomonian ’ kings (e.g. Delna‘ad begot Mahbara Wedem), but 
nagéa ' reigned ’, suggesting that each Zagué king was not necessarily succeeded 
by his son. It is difficult to place Yemrehana Krestos otherwise than by making 
him a son of Marari, and succeeding to the throne instead of Zan Seyum, 
although the latter is named as the father of Lalibala. There is also difficulty 
with regard to Lalibalà, who follows Qedus Harbé the successor of Yemrehana 
Krestos in the long lists. The Gadla Lalibala makes Harbay the brother of 
Lalibalà and his predecessor on the throne; it also names Zan Seyum as his 
father. According to the unpublished ‘ Atti feudali’ of Làlibalà quoted by 
Conti Rossini from an unspecified source (Storia d’Etiopia, 1, 306), Lalibal was 
the son of Morarà son of Zan Seyum son of Asda, and Conti Rossini suggested 
that the Gadla Lalibala made him son of Zan Seyum in order not to darken his 
glory by making him a son of the usurper Morarà ; but this does not fit the rest 
of the evidence, and fails to account for Yemrehana Krestos who comes between 
Làlibalà and Marari, and who was possibly a son of Marari and a brother of Zan 
Seyum ; the latter is not called ' king ' in the Gadla Lalibala. Another problem 
is that in the Gadla Na’akueto la’ab the father of Na’akueto la’ab is called Gabra 
Masqal and he is said to have given his son to Lalibala to bring up ; throughout 
the Gadl, Lalibala is referred to as his father. But Lalibala’s throne-name was 
Gabra Masqal (Gadla Lal., f. 114), and it would séem that the author has made 
two separate people out of one, inventing a wife for the fictitious father of 
Na’akueto la'ab. The revised genealogy is as follows : 
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1. Mar& Takla Hàymànot: I. MAYRARI (MARARI) 
formed from no. I, | | 
Mayrári 
9. po. Totodem Germa II. YEMREHANA ss 
3. Zan Seyum yum KRESTOS yum 
4. Germà Seyum | 
5. Yemrehana Krestos md 
6. Qedus Harbé Harbay 74 III. LALIBALA 
7. Lalibala (or Qedus Harbs, (Gabre Masqal) 2 
8. Na’akueto la'ab from whom no. ll 
9. Yetbarak in the DIES list 
iri was formed) 
10. cu sm from ۰ TV. NA’AKUETO LA'AB 
11. Harbay, formed from 
Harbay, ‘ brother ' of V. YETBARAK Or 
Lalibala ZA'RLMAKNUN 


The ‘ long list is on the left; reigning kings named in capitals. 


There is much to be said for Conti Rossini’s dating of the Zagué by the Abbas 
episode, and the date thus yielded strengthens the likelihood of a total of five 
Zàgue kings; but it does not necessarily follow that the unnamed king of this 
episode was the first Zagué, for he could have been the second, if the date 
assigned to the birth of Na’akueto la'ab in his Gad! and the length of his reign 
are taken into account. Using these figures and the lengths of the reigns 
provided by Almeida’s ‘ book of Acgum ’ we get the following dates, which are at 
least consistent with the Abbas episode, even if they do make the unnamed king 
the second and not the first : 


1. Marari 1117-32 
2. Yemrehana Krestos 1132-72 
3. Lalibala 1172-1212 
4. Na'akueto la'ab 1212-60 (b. 1154) 
5. Yetbarak (Za’elmaknun) 1260-8 
Yekuno Amlak 1268 


The text 


There are four known manuscripts of this work written in Ge‘ez: (1) BM 
Oriental 722, ff. 127v-129v ; (2) BM Oriental 503, ff. 71v-77; (3) BM Oriental 
723, ff. 230-1, printed by E. A. Wallis Budge in The life of Takla Háymánot of 
Dabra Libénos...and the Book of the riches of kings, London, 1906, with 
a translation; (4) Codex Vaticanus Aethiopicus 114, ff. 60-65v; and an 
Amharic version (5) Mondon-Vidailhet MS 30, Conti Rossini, REAL, 5 Ser., 
xxx, 1921, 299. The first three were written in the eighteenth century, and nos. 4 
and 5 in the nmeteenth century. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 seem to be referable to one redaction, but no. 4, to judge 
from the short extracts in Grébaut and Tisserant’s catalogue of the Codices 
. Aethiopici Vaticani (Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1935, pp. 446-7), should probably 


23 According to the Gadla N la'ab & separate person and father of Na'akueto la'ab. 
24 Harbay as brother and king, 06414. Lal.; Harbay as king, Bodl. Bruce 93, Paris Chronicle. 
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be referred to another redaction, since it has greater verbal differences from the 
first three than those three have among themselves: in Vat. Aeth. 114 the book 
18 called Be‘ela nagast, and the king’s name is written Elmaknun, as also in the 
Amharic version. The throne-name is given as Yetbarak in 722 and the Amharic 
version ; in Vat. 114 Yetbàrak is given as the ‘ interpretation ' (fekárehu) ; the 
name Yetbarak does not appear at all in 503 and 723. The differences between 
the first three MSS are not in fact great, except that 503 and 723 are incomplete, 
for they both end abruptly at the point where Takla Haym&not sends Yekuno 
Amlak to fight the king, breaking off in the middle of a sentence, and thus 
omitting the list of the successors of Delna‘ad to Edem Asgad and the account 
of their exile. In 722 the name Takla Haymanot is left out wherever it should 
occur except where it is first mentioned and in three other places; elsewhere 
there is a blank space. The name is written throughout 503 and 723, though 
sometimes the space left for its insertion is not enough, e.g. in one place there 
is room for only six of the eight letters. Both 722 and 503 are badly written ; 
and 503 and 723 omit many words which occur in 722 (503 more than 723, 
though 723 omits 24 lines, corresponding to 722, f. 128v, col. 1, line 7 to col. 2, 
line 5). Occasionally 503 has a better reading than 722, e.g. APRA د‎ 
affe ato for the meaningless ARPA : afte’ ato in f. 129r, col. 1, line 13. 
Vat. 114 begins differently from 722, 503, and 723 : 


02۳۲۵۰۵ : PAd : FARAT : GLTOUS. : NANT:.... 

4U- : 117-1 : ORAL : TAG! HEAP E: NDA : ۱7۸۳۰ : ۰ 
NAL : Af: HHA? YETIS T :.... 

At : ACNE : PRAT : ASBI on MAL: 1, * ch : AGAP د‎ 
GAF : ADI: DARF : ALDI ALTI OWNS FF pF 277 : 
APTIT : HB : HEAL : AA? R2 è 


BM Or. 722 begins : 


fihv? : "Mh : Pgh : FANT د‎ HE LAA : OLTOMA. د‎ 
(ll PAnT:.... 

4U- 1 AMS : "PA he. :Huho9- : NDA : 1712 7T ۱۱210 : NAL د‎ 
Aft : NC : 9? ۵ VETT 1... 

ANSE : oflzhr د‎ £d : APT : AGAP : 9890: A727 98 Mule: 
BIT. : HEAL : HAAN: 


BE‘ELA NAGASTAT ‘THE WEALTH OF KINGS’ 


[BM Or. 722, f. 127v, col. 1] In the name of the Holy Trinity, three names 
which are three persons and are made one in Godhead, and joined in union, one 
will, without separation or division. Now let us write the book which is called 
Be‘ela nagastat [‘ The wealth of kings رز"‎ which was found in the hand of our 
father of honoured name, Takla Haymànot, the companion of the angels and 
outstanding in deeds, whom spirits evil of habit did not incline to idleness. May 
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his prayer and his blessing save us from destruction, for ever and ever. Amen. 

There was a king called Za'elmaknun, that is, Yetbarak son of the holy king 
Lalibala, and he was one of the kings of (the) Zague who stemmed from the kings 
of the Zagué, and he was called Za’elmaknun®; and the duration of the 
kingdom of the kings who were of his line was 372 years. And this their kingdom 
wa8 & usurpation. When God was angry with the house of David He gave the 
kingdom of David to the kings of (the) Zague. Now while this Za'elmaknun 
was (king), there was a cock which crowed at his house, saying, ' He who eats 
[f. 127v, col. 2] my head shall reign and shall inherit the kingdom of David ; it 
shall rule for ever and his kingdom shall not pass to another '. And it remained 
thus crowing for the space of three months. And no man knew the meaning 
of what the cock crowed, not his governors (makuannent), nor his princes 
(masafent), nor his friends the priests, nor those skilled in books; but king 
Za’elmaknun alone knew, and fear and trembling took hold of him. And while 
he was thus fearful, there came our father <Takla Hàymanot»," who entered his 
palace with great authority ; and the people of the house told the king of the 
arrival of our father (Takla Haymanot>, and said to him, ° A monk of great 
grace and fearful and formidable aspect has come into your palace. Tell him 
all the affliction of your heart’. And when they had said these words to him, 
he answered © and said to the people of his house, ‘ Where is that monk of 
whom you said, “ He has arrived in your palace” ?' And they answered and 
said to him, ‘ Behold, he is in the house of the angel of your strength’. And 
hearing thankfully the words of the people of his house, this king Za’elmaknun 
arose with his [f. 128r, col. 1] army and his makuannent and his masafent and 
went to our father (Takla Haymanot), and he fell before him and kissed his feet 
and his hands, and our father <Takla Haymanot> arose at once and raised him 
up and received him with joy and gladness. And they were in agreement, and 
they removed the people from their presence that they might discuss their 
business. And king Za’elmaknun told him about the crowing of the cock and the 
meaning of its words. ‘ While I was lying on my bed in the middle of the night 
and awoke from my sleep I heard the crowing of the cock, with the words of its 
interpretation ; but the others did not understand. O my father, make clear 
to me the whole of this matter, for I lack the interpretation and understanding 
of it, and what is ita cause, and the reason of the manner of its announcement.’ 
When king Za’elmaknun had told him humbly, our father (Takla Haymanot> 
answered and said, ‘ You ask me about a matter of a gravity such as has not 
been before and shall not (again) be afterwards’. And he was silent for a long 
time in stupefaction and wonder. And he opened his mouth and said to him, 
‘Hear, and let me explain to you what you have told me. Go, take that cock, 
kill it, and eat its head, according to the words [f. 128r, col. 2] of that cock which 
said, “‘ From the house of him who eats my head the kingdom shall not pass, 
and it shall rule for ever ” ’. Then king Za'elmaknun arose and went to the 
house of his kmgdom, and he called his maidservant whose name was Dalilàwit, 
and who was the most honoured of all his maidservante. And he said to her, 
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< Go, take that cock and kill it, that cock which crows continually at my house, 
that I may eat it soon, and without delay. And let no other woman except you 
come near that cock, but do it secretly and do not let it be manifest, for its 
mystery is hidden’. And when he had said this, she arose at once and took it 
and killed it, and put in it many herbs so that the cock might give out a fragrant 
smell; and the head of the cock she threw away and left on (top of) the oven 
of her house according to her custom. 

(Chapter.)® And in those days there was a young man named Yekuno! 
Amlak, who was chosen in his mother’s womb to succeed to the throne of David 
his father. For God remembered his oath, which He swore to David, saying, 
‘I will make your throne (endure) for all generations. If [f 128v, col. 1] his 
children forsake my law and do not go by my judgments, and if they defile my 
ordinances and do not keep my commandments, I will punish with the rod their 
sins and with the whip their crime. But my mercy shall not be turned away 
from them ; I will not do injustice by my righteousness nor will I defile my 
pact; and they shall not revile that which comes from my mouth. I have 
sworn once by my holiness that they shall not revile David. And his seed shall 
. prevail for ever and his throne (shall be) as the sun before me and be set in order 
like the moon for ever’. And afterwards the Holy Spirit said these words : 
‘I have glorified my elect over my people, and I have taken David my servant 
and anointed him with holy oil; for my hand shall help him and my arm shall 
strengthen him, and no enemy shall gain advantage over him, nor shall the 
unjust vex him again. I will kill his foes before his face and I will injure his 
enemies. My mercy and righteousness shall be with him, and in my name shall 
his horn be exalted. And I will put his hand in the sea, and his right hand in the 
rivers. And he shall say, “ My Father, Thou art my God, my help, and my 
Saviour”. And I will make him my first-born. And [f. 128v, col. 2] he shall be 
exalted among the kings of the land. And for ever will I keep my pact for him, 
and I will establish his seed for ever and ever. His throne shall be like the days 
of heaven 6 

<Chapter.>¢ Let us return to the beginning of the story. This young man 
Yekuno Amlak was working for king Za'elmaknun. And sometimes his work 
was to cut grass for the king’s mules, at other times to give food.to the king’s 
horses, and at other times to carry before him his sword and spear and shield. 
Now this young man Yekuno Amlak found the head of the cock which that 
woman had left on the oven, and he took it and ate it, and it filled his belly 
and made him exalted, and he was strengthened so that he was exalted above 
all the strong ; his face was bright like the sun, and his majesty terrified all the 
king’s servants. And all the people feared him and marvelled at him and loved 
him much; and they put him in their hearts, for they knew that the grace of 
God was upon him. And they said, ‘ What is it that has come upon this young 
man ?° 

(Chapter.)® We will return again [f. 129r, col. 1] to the story of that king 

15 Ps. ]xxrix, 19-29. 
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Za'elmaknun. When he did not find the head of the cock in the dish, he was 
filled with fear, grief, and confusion, and he lamented greatly and rolled upon 
the ground. Then he arose and went with all his army to our father (Takla 
Haymanot), and they met together. And they removed the people from their 
presence as before, and remained alone. And he told our father (Takla 
Hàymànot» about the cock's head, and said to him, ‘I did as you commanded 
me and advised me. But the woman lost * the cock’s head and did not find it 
where she had said, for she thought that I should not eat the cock’s head. At 
that time I was filled with great grief and fear, and have come to you to tell you 
and to relate to you (the story). Now, (as to) the cause of the loss of the cock’s 
head, O my father, by that power whereby it is possible for you, help me and 
give me advice, for in you is the power of heaven and earth ; moreover, your 
prayer has power and makes perfect, as says the Apostle James the brother of 
Our Lord'.* When king Za'elmaknun had said this to our father (Takla 
Haymanot), our blessed and strong father (Takla Haymanot> the mediator 
heard these words from the king's mouth, and he arose and prayed earnestly, 
and turned his face to heaven saying, ‘0 God, the God of gods and Lord of 
lords, [f. 129r, col. 2] and King of kings, hear my prayer and my petition, O Thou 
who hearest the prayers of all the prophets and holy apostles and virgin martyrs 
and monks, and the prayer of the watchful angels, and by the prayer of the Lady 
of all us sinners, who has no likeness among likenesses, and the receptacle 
of petitions. As for me a sinner, abandon me not on account of my sin. Reveal 
to this king (the meaning of) the loss of the head of this cock’. And while our 
father <Takla Haymanot> was praying thus, there came to him an angel from 
heaven, and the angel said to him, ‘ God (says), “‘ Pray not for this king of (the) 
Zagué, for the long time which I have given him, a space of 372 years, 18 
sufficient, he not being worthy ". God says this to you, “ Cease praying, for 
verily to-day, behold, I have returned the kingdom of God to Yekuno Amlak 
son of David and to his seed for ever; and not only shall the kingdom be 
returned to him, but also the horn of oil according to the institutions of the kings 
his fathers ”. And the names of the unguents are incense, myrrh, cinnamon," 
nard," mandragora, and walnut-oil? and apple P with the fruit of the vine. 
Prepare these together in a vessel, sprinkle him, and take incense to the amount 
of threes handfuls to the sanctuary of God, and offer incense (at) the ark of the 
law of God for the space of three (times) seven days. When you go out from this 
sanctuary, take burnt incense in your hand mixed with water and sprinkle it 
into this vessel of unguents, and speak over it from the words of David : Where- 
fore do they congregate. O [f. 129v, col. 1] Lord, so many are they. When 
I cried unto Him. May He hear thee. O Lord, in Thy strength. Fight against 
them. O Lord, we have heard. (My heart) is boiling. Be merciful to me, O Lord, 
according to the greatness of Thy mercy. Let God arise. O Lord, give heed. 
O Lord, give thy judgment to the king. Thou hast been favourable. Give ear, 
O Lord. I will praise Thy mercy. God reigneth ; the people are afraid. Hear me, 


26 James v, 16. 
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O Lord, my prayer. I will extol Thee.?” And from the Prophets also, the prayer 
of Hanna, the prayer of Our Lady, the prayer of Zakaryas, the five hymns of 
praise to Our Lady Ma<ry>,4 with the Angasa Berhan [‘ Gate of Light رل‎ and 
the prayer of the Gospel," the twenty-one prayers.’ 

When you have prayed, quickly boil this unguent of kings. Then take 
Yekuno Amlak and anoint him with your own hand, that he may be king over 
all kings and that he alone may rule the whole land’. And this oil was not that 
with which were anointed all the kings who reigned after him except only 
Zar'a Ya‘qob the just, and indeed those who came after king Zar’a Ya‘qob for 
a long time (were not anointed, till) 7260 * years (from the creation) of the 
world.?8 * And the years of his kingdom in which he shall reign as king (shall be) 
a period of 43 years. And let this young man Yekuno Amlak give to you one 
part of his kingdom. And if anyone sets himself against this your ordinance and 
kingdom, let him inherit malediction. And now I have revealed to you all that 
was hidden from you by God. Leave not, but anoint Yekuno Amlak.’ And 
Bpealing these words the angel of God ascended to heaven. And our father 
of honoured name, <Takla Haymanot>, obeyed these words from the mouth 
of the angel, and he anointed Yekuno Amlak and sent him to war?? to fight 
with 3° that king. And he defeated him and killed him and became king by the 
will of God. :: :: :: 31 And through the prayer of our father <Takla Hiymanot) 
they [f. 129v, col. 2] saw therefore the strength of God which works through 
His saints. Here I relate the rest of the generations of those whose kingdom 
was neglected, thus: Delnà'üd begot Mahbara Wedem; <«Mahbara Wedem)¥ 
V begot Agbe’a Seyon; Agbe’a Seyon begot Senf Ar‘ad; and Senf Ar‘ad 
begot Nagas Zare; and Nagas Zara begot Ašfah ; and Ašfah begot Ya‘qob ; 
and Ya‘qob begot Bahr Asgad, 110 generations (from Adam); and Bahr Asgad 
begot Edem Asgad; and Edem Asgad begot Yekuno Amlak, to whom was 
returned the kingdom from the Zagué 112 generations from Adam,’ and from 
‘Ebna Hakim 70 generations, during which they were in exile for 10 generations, 
wandering in the mountains and the desert, driven from province to province, 
and hiding in caves and holes in the ground, until the reign of Yekuno Amlak. 
And when he became king there was peace and tranquillity in all the provinces ; 
and this our holy father Takla <Haymanot> achieved for them through the 
power of his God, for to Him nothing is impossible. 

Collation of three texts 
Collation of BM Or. 722, BM Or. 503, and Budge’s printed text of BM Or. 723. 
122 = Or. 722 
503 = Or. 503 
B = Budge’s text of Or. 723 


27 See below, pp. 20, 22. 

15 The sentence beginning ‘ And this oil ’ and ending ' (creation) of the world ’ is a parenthesis 
by the writer, not part of the angel’s speech. 

29 BM Or. 723 ends at this point. 30 BM Or. 503 ends at this point. 

31 From here to the end taken from the Gadla TH, BM Or. 723, fol. 51b, 1, the first part of 
ch. xxxv. 
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Or. 722 


f. 127v 


col. 1 


557772: 4 : B. 

7 Ha: B. 

8 Hh.?2719 : B. unt: B. 

11 PNE : RTF” : AIT : 527017727 : Hb : HEAL : 
HAA@H?? د‎ 503. wid : B. 


12-14 HØRE 1:... DES: PAE: 0m. 503. HEAME:... HB: 


col. 2 


f. 128r 


om. B. 
17 MANTEN : ۰ 
19 49"95 : 503, B. 
20 mun: 503. munar-: B. 
9 ADH: om. ۰ 
5 Shou: CUA : B. 
9 Ant : om. B. 
10 MAGL : om. B. 
11 FAA : YRC T : suppl. 503. 
12 00۰1۳۰7۰ : 503. 
14 TNA : YEE T. 1 suppl. 503 inserted in too short a space. 
16 œt : 503. 
91 ۰۳۵1 : 503. 


coll 2 ‘PRA : 72°79 : suppl. 503. 


45 PRA : YETT : suppl. 503. 


8 1200 : 503. CHM, : B. 
14 PAA: B. 


14-15 ۱,09۵ : B. 


15 Ag. P: Ax ۱ ۰ 

17 0۵60 : om. B. P tr : 503. PFT 1 after PNILSE د‎ 
503, B. 

20 ۰11۵ د‎ ۷ 609 : 503, no space for the rest. 

21 ۰۳۸7۳2۵۱۶ 1:503. 

22 Oh. £P hax? : ۰ 

26 fT (bAZ : B (* misprint). 

26 AME : B. 


col. 2 2 dm"9,4"* : B. 


3 0۳2-۰ : B. 
5 paro : 503. 
TAP ites : AAT VEU: د‎ 003; AP rhe? : AD? : B. 
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8 ASH: B. ADA : B. 

9 AHLIR : ACP : ht: bte : B. øT : om. 503, B. 
11 RAA'T : 503. 

12 50۳۰ 1 503, B. 

13 4d : B. 

16 MASH : B. 

16 Nis : B. APP i503; APPL : B. 
18 m2 £4 : om. 503. 

19 FAE 1 503, B. WF : om. 503. 

20 NFA : add. 503, B. ge»? 1 503, B. 

25 MANTO : 503. 


f. 128v 


col 1 £dd : MIE : om. 503. 
2 (ize : om. 503. 7" 5T : om. 503. 
3 TAHHE : om. 503. APREL ı B. 
4 (I TC » ASMARA : om. 503. 
5 NFA : add. B. ANAU 9 : om. 503. &LETDIAA 3 om. 503. 
Tol. 2, 1. 5, B om. all from after 1,57€ 3 to 469 6 : in line 5 in col. 2, 
except line 12 which is represented by ge? FAM: WrE:7C:. 
7 1.547€ : om. 503. Hodh : om. 503. APAE 1 om. 503. 
9 OhAT : om. 503. 
10 he» : طرق‎ ۱ NPETE : om. 503. ne 1 DCA : AGAF :0m. 503. 
18 First @ om. 503. 
16 PNE 1: PRA 1 om. 503. PALA : om. 503. 
17 0۳116-۵۰۳۳2 1503, after which 503 adds 60۳۳۵ د‎ DOA ge i 
APTE : pA" (CO : IA? :. 
21 ARARE 1: om. 503. Phu : om. 503. 
22 €T 63A : PCR : om. 503. 
23 (iv : NAC 1 ALU 1 om. 503. 
24 goad : om. 503. 
25 QC AA : 503. f "CE : ASAP : om. 503. 


001.2 1 @AEs... PEC : om. 503. 
2 AGN : vt ۱ VAF : om. 503. 
3 Ah,A € : om. 503. 
4 HCA : AFA : SAF : om. 503. 
5 NFA : add. 503, B. 
7 Bn? : APAN : om. B. 
9 fl : 7H, : om. B. 
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11 77-7" : om. B. 

15 40: PCBE د‎ 503, B. PIAF: : om. 503. 

17 MPA : B. 

18 MILA : B. FATA: B. 

19 PCV : gh : B. 

23 MAO CP : 503, B. 2,2 : add. 503 in margin. 
25 MEA : 503, B. 

26 NGA 1 add. 503, B. 


f. 120r 
col. 1 2 Cha: add. 503 in margin. Af}: B. 
5 NGA : add. B. 
6 qv 79- : om. B. 
TANA : YEG : suppl. 503 in space too small. 
10 fdv Tf ae: : 503, B. — Pa 1 in 722 corrected from another letter. 
TNA 178718 : suppl. 503. 
12 inch, : 503, B. 
13 APA : 503, B, recte. 
15 AY : add. 503 in margin. 
16 PAT: ۰ 
17 MRA : ۰ 
18 (Lh) : add 503 in margin. 9? : om. 503. OATH : om. 503, D. 
۳۱7۶1 : 503. 

19 PRAE : B. Arb : om. 503, B. 
20 (ug-rhuah : B. 

21-2 AP, : OFLC : om. B and subst. AhMANd»( :. 
28 mJ wAT : B. 
24 Af 1 503, B. FEZ” 10m. B. 
25 "FRA : 72°79 T : suppl. 503. 
26 PREY : B. NFP 1 SLA : rectius 503. 

26-7 +RNA : 7£ 719 T : suppl. 503. 
27 e- FP : B after TNA ۱ YES T : SLA : B. 


col. 2 5 STRAT : B. 
7 A2 ۱ B. 
8 h. T T5ee2 : B. ANDP : B. 
9 TTC : pro FFA” 1 B. Chù : 503. 
10 ۰0۷ ۵ : om. B. 
11 «FPA ۰۱ YER T : suppl. 503 in space too small. 
17 AMON : 503, B. 
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20 ]م۵‎ : om. B. 

21 AA : 503. 

23 AY? : B. 

24 OF PFT : 503, B. 

26 0f 22^ T : B. MANN : B. 

27 £9- : 503. 

28 741977 1 B. (Th : 503. 

30 ANZ : 503, B. 
f. 129v 
coll 3 «Pw7A% : ۰ 

5 UD : AT-7" : om. B. 

6 AGP A : 503. ON: B. ۳۳۵۵ : 503. 

9 99^ : NPT د‎ 503. A930, P TV, : B. 

10 EPF : suppl. 503, B. 00 HAL د‎ B. FE : 503. 
11 ACEP : suppl. 503. 

12 Afr T : B. ١ 

14 BAAD : 503. 

15 Ad 1 om. B. 

17 DEPAN : 503. 

18 SA@ 1 503. 

20 HATA د‎ AAG : 503; 57018: 5200۰ : B. 

23 fli“? : om. B. 

27 BAL. 1 503. 

30 AR : om. B. At: mà : 503; qfi 1 om. B. 

91 BAO : 503, B. 

95 ThA : 7 £718 : suppl. 503 in space too small. 

97 PN : 503, B. [B ends with this word.] 694135 : 503. 

38 [503 ends with the word PAA : .] 


NOTES 


* From Oy) 1 maknun ‘hidden’, ‘unknown’. (AGA9NY3 : elmaknun 
also means ‘ crucible ’.) 

> The name Takla Hàymanot is omitted every time it should occur except in 
lines 5 and 6 of f. 127v, col. 1, where it is written in full, and in line 28 of 
f. 129v, col. 2, where Takla is followed by a blank space. Everywhere else 
there is a blank space. The name appears throughout Or. 503, where it is 
sometimes inserted in a space of insufficient length, e.g. on f. 128r, col. 1, 
line 20 there is room for only FRA : YEA 1 takla hayma. 

© Or. 722 has uq pa 1 taatwomu for FAPPO : tasatwomu. 

a Or. 722 has Nh. PILE: 1 for D —ba'iguandyo for wa tguandyo. 
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e Or. 722 has a blank space; 503 has NFA : kef rubricated. 

t Or. 503 has ET : yekueno throughout. 

g Or. 722 has a blank space; 503 has NFA : kefl rubricated. 

h Or. 722 has a blank space; 503 has NFA 3 kef rubricated. 

k Reading APA : atfe’ato as in Or. 503, for ATA : afte’ato of 722. 

m Two words are used : PITN : qanmos and PTFTA 3 gananmos, both 
meaning ' cinnamon ' 

n The MS has rape : pesteqis which is from the Greek Ses TiO TUCT]S 

‘unadulterated nard ', Mark xiv, 3; John xu, 3. 

o PF 1 NChO : maya hark, 

NA : ۰‏ م 

a Or. 722 has وه‎ mà followed by a blank space; 503, 099: 999 1 maryam. 

t The Lord’s Prayer. 

8 These sentences represent the psalms which were recited as part of the 
coronation ritual. The coronation of Iyasu II in A.D. 1730 is described in the 
‘ Annals of Iyasu II and Iyo’as’ (CSCO, رتکد‎ 29): ‘The crown was brought 
by the bajrond Abrehàm. The serég másaré Mammo approached the king, 
put him on the throne, and then recited the prayers which are obligatory for 
the king, drawn from the words of David: Why do they rage [Ps. n, 1]. May 
God hear thee [Ps. xx, 1]. O God, how many are mine enemies [Ps. iii, 1]. 
O God, the king rejoices in Thy strength [Ps. xxi, 1]. My heart is boiling 
[Ps. xlv, 1]. Let God arise [Ps. lxvii, 1]. I will sing of Thy mercy [Ps. Ixxxix, 
1]. O God, give Thy judgment [Ps. lxxii, 1. Remember him [Ps. cxxxu, 1]. 
I was the least of my brethren [Apocr. Ps. cli]. And from the Prophets he 
recited the prayer of Hanna [1 Sam. ii, 1], the prayer of Our Lady [Luke i, 46], 
the prayer of Zakaryas [Luke i, 68], the holy song of Solomon, the Wedasé 
of Our Lady Mary, the “ Gate of Light", and the Prayer of the Gospel, 
that is, the “‘ Our Father which art in heaven”. When the serag masaré 
Mammo had spoken these prayers he said to Iyasu, “ Do right and you shall 
prosper; and govern for the sake of justice, righteousness, and integrity ". 
Then he put on his head the crown of precious stones and abased himself 
before the royal throne saying “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel who has 
raised for us the horn of our salvation from the house of His servant David, 
as He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets which have been since the 
world began ".... Then all the dignitaries (makudnnent) abased themselves 
before his throne saying, “ Long live the king”. The gës hase Elfeyos then 
blessed the king saying, ‘ The blessing of your fathers the most excellent kings 
David and Solomon rest upon you; the blessing of 1708783 and Hezqeyas 
rest upon you; the blessing of Quastantinos, the blessing of Téwodosyos the 
Great, and the blessing of Tewodosyos the Less rest upon you; the blessing 
of your <grand>father the emperor Yohannes rest upon you; and the 
blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost rest upon you ". When 
the words of blessing were finished the serag masare Mammo took the crown 
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from his head and put it on the throne. And all the royal institutions were 
accomplished as befitted kings, in justice and righteousness ’. 

t This gives a date A.D. 1767-8 = 12 Iyo’as I. 

u Between the words Mahbara Wedem and waldo there is the sign V, a caret 
mark, and the words Mahbara Wedem are written at the top of the column, 
i.e. ‘ Màhbara Wedem begot Agbe’a Seyon °. 

v Le. from the Creation of the world, which in Ethiopian chronology was in 
5500 B.c. 


NOTE ON THE IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS OF THE ZAGUE 


From the numerous king lists we may take four to give a fair sample of the 
variations : that in the Paris Chronicle, the two lista of Paez and Almeida, and 
that in the Dabra Libànos manuscript. The Paris Chronicle was written in the 
eighteenth century, and the date of the Dabra Libanos MS is unknown ; but 
Paez and Almeida took their lists from manuscripts which were certainly written 
before 1620 and may be much older. Paez says: ‘ Among the books kept in the 
church of Acgum is one which the emperor Saltan Cagued lent me, containing 
two lists of the emperors descended from the queen Sabba and Menilehéc her 
son’. Almeida is a little more specific: ‘I put these two lists here, one from 
a book in the church of Acgum, the other (lent) by the emperor Seltan Cegued.’. 
Both give the same names with slight differences in spelling. The first list (A) 
contains the following names : 


Oaigar (Alm. Aigor) = Ayzor 

Madai (Alm. Maadai) = Ma‘eday 

Calauden (Alm. Calanden) = Akala Wedem 

Guermà Azfaré = Germa Asfaré (PC Germa Safar) 
Zargaz = Zergaz 

Degna Michael = Degna Mika'el 

Badagaz = Badagaz 

Armê = Armah (Armak) 

Ezbinani (Alm. Hezbinanhi) = Hezba Nai 

Degnaxan = Degna Zan 

Ambagé Udm (Alm. Ambaga Omd) = Anbasa Wedem 
Delnaód (Alm. Del Naod) = Delna‘ad 

The Zagué (individual kings not named in this list) ve 


The second list (B) has: 
Aigor 
Delnaéd 
Maadai 
Ecato/Gudit 
Ambac& Udm (Alm. Ambaca Udem) 
Hualà Udem = Akala Wedem 
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Guermà Azfaré 
Zergàz 
Degnà Michael 
Badgàz 
طقسف‎ 


Marari of the family of Zagué 


The Paris Chronicle, however, has a somewhat different version, for the last 
10 kings before the Zagué do not correspond to the lists of either the Portuguese 
or Dabra Libanos : 


‘Oda Goš (with variant ‘Oda Sasa) 


Anbasa Wedem 
Mara Takla Haymanot the first Zagué king 
The Dabra Libànos list corresponds as far as Armah with the Portuguese list D : 


Ayzor 
Delne’ad 
Ma‘eday 
Esato/Gudit 
Anbasa Wedem 
Kala Wedem 
Germa Asfare 
Zergaz 

Degna Mika’el 
Badagaz 
Armah 
Hezbanay, and after him Terde’a Gabaz who transferred the kingdom to 


the Zague. 
ADDITIONAL NOTE TO P. 15, NOTE 8 (P. 20) 
The psalms recited during the rite of anointing are the following, numbered 
according to the Ethiopic version, which follows the LXX : 


(1) Wherefore do they congregate: Ps. ii, 1 (= Ps. ii, 1, Why do the heathen 


rage), 
(2) O Lord, so many : Ps. iti, 1 (= Ps. iii, 1, Lord, how are they increased that 
trouble me; many are they that rise up against me). 
(3) When I cried unto Him: Ps. iv, 1 (= Ps. iv, 1, I cried unto God). 
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(4) May He hear thee: Ps. xix, 1 (= Ps. xx, 1, The Lord hear thee in the day 
of trouble). 
(5) O Lord in Thy strength: Ps. xx, 1 AL xxi, l, The king shall joy in 
Thy strength, O Lord). 
(6) Fight against them: Ps. xxxiv, 1 (= Ps. xxxv, 1, . . . fight against them 
that fight against me). 
(7) O Lord, we have heard: Ps. xliii, 1 (= Ps. xliv, 1, We have heard with 
our ears, O God). 
(8) (My heart) is boiling: Ps. xliv, 1 (= Ps. xlv, 1, My heart is inditing a good 
matter). 
9) Be merciful to me: Ps. 1, 1 (= Ps. li, 1, Have mercy upon me). 
0) Let God arise: Ps. lxvi, 1 (= Ps. lxvii, 1, Let God arise). 
1) O Lord, give heed: Ps. Ixix, 1 (= Ps. lxx, 1, Make haste to deliver me). 
2) O Lord, give Thy judgment: Ps. lxxi, 1 (= Ps. lxxii, 1, Give the king 
Thy judgments, O God). 
(13) Thou hast been favourable: Ps. Ixxxiv, 1 (= Ps. Ixxxv, 1, Lord, Thou 
hast been favourable). 
(14) Give ear, O Lord : Ps. Ixxxv, 1 (— Ps. Ixxxvi, 1, Bow down Thine ear, 
O Lord). 
(15) I will praise Thy mercy: Ps. Ixxxviii, 1 (= Ps. lxxxix, 1, I will sing of the 
mercies of the Lord). 
(16) God reigneth; the people are afraid: Ps. xcvi, 1 (= Ps. xcix, 1, The 
Lord reigneth ; let the people tremble). 
(17) Hear me, O Lord, my prayer: Ps. lxii, 1 (= Ps. lxiv, 1, Hear my voice, 
O God, in my prayer). 
(18) I will extol Thee: Ps. exliv, 1 (= Ps. cxlv, 1, I will extol Thee). 


( 
(1 
(1 
(1 


I am most grateful to Miss W. T. Large for the skill and care with which 
she has made the excellent photographs of BM Or. 722, ff. 127v-129v. 


SYNTAX OF THE CASES IN KHOTANESE ! 
By R. E. EmMERIOK 


It is surprising that not a single page has hitherto been devoted to the treat- 
ment of Khotanese syntax, even though Khotanese is unique among the attested 
later Iranian languages in preserving, for the most part distinctly, at any rate in 
Old Khotanese (OKh.), in the singular, six of the eight cases normally attributed 
to Indo-European (IE), and in the plural, five. M. J. Dresden, in his ‘ Gram- 
matical notes’ introducing his edition of the Khotanese Jatakastava (Trans. 
Am. Phil. Soc., NS, xiv, 5, 1955), called attention to the need for a treatment 
of Kh. syntax. He commented (p. 419): ‘ Superfluous to say that the efforts of 
future research should be turned to this subject’. 

It is not my intention to give here an exhaustive treatment of the subject 
of the syntax of cases in Kh., but merely to point out with at least one example 
for each type the main uses of the cases, comparing these with Avestan and 
Old Persian and occasionally other languages by giving references where 
possible to the relevant grammars. 

In the following notes, I leave aside the vocative, which may be considered 
to fall outside the syntactic system proper. Its use in Kh. is exactly the same as 
in Av., OP, OInd., and IE. One example may suffice: mddana sarvafia balysa 
pyt cu tto hamjsüte hvafis (E 2.64) ° Gracious, all-knowing Buddha, hear what 
I intend to say to you’. 

I. NOMINATIVE 
1. Subject (cf. Reichelt, § 429, p. 224). 

Vassramand masta rre Dhrttsrasirà u Variles u Virupaksi masta rre gyasti 
balyst ita hvatanda (Suv. K 35 r 2, KT, v, 113, tr. Vaiéravano maharaja Dhrtarastro 
maharaja Virudhako maharaja Virupakso maharaja te bhagavantam etad avocan). 
2. Complement (Reichelt, $$ 429-30, pp. 224-5). 

sd balysd brate himiya (E 14.69) ° Would he become the Buddha’s brother ? ' ; 


1 Abbreviations of printed works : 


AIW C. Bartholomae : Akiranisches Worterbuch. Strassburg, 1904. 

E E. Leumann (ed. and tr.): Das nordarische (saktsche) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xx.) Leipzig, 1933-6. 

Grundriss K. Brugmann and B. Delbrück: Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Strassburg. 

KBT H. W. Bailey (ed.): Khotanese Buddhist texts. (Cambridge Oriental Series, 3.) 
London, 1951. 

Kent . R. G. Kent: Old Persian: grammar, texts, lexicon. Second edition. (American 
Oriental Series, xxxur) New Haven, 1953. 

KT H. W. Bailey (ed.) : Khotanese texts. Cambridge, 1045—03. 

Reichelt H. Reichelt: Awestisches Elementarbuch. (Indogermanische Bibliothek. 1. Abt. 
l. Reihe: Grammatiken. v. Bd.) Heidelberg, 1909. 

Suv. K S. Konow (ed. and tr.): ' Zwölf Blatter einer Handschrift des Suvarnabhasasüira in 
Khotan-Sakisoh ', Sttzungaberichten der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. K1., 1935, 428-86. 
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aysu hamatà hvastà pachiyse (E 23.324) ‘I will consider myself struck’; 
gyasta|ssat hvinde (Suv. K 63 r 4-5, KT, v, 114, tr. devaputrah sa ucyate). 


3. Appostiton (Kent, $ 247C, p. 79). 
Vaisramana mastà rre (Suv. K 35 r 2, tr. Vatsravano maharaja (see § 1.1, 
above)). 


4. Measure. 

This use of the nom. is not listed for Avestan by Reichelt nor for OP by 
Kent, but it is thought by Delbriick to be IF (see Grundriss, ux, 1893, 179). 
Example: 140 kana ütca (E 2.118) ‘ one drop of water’. 

With this use I would compare the use of the nom. with numerals : pharu 
ysare . . . balysa (E 7.58) ‘many thousands of Buddhas’; pamjsa sate... 
dharma (E 14.39) ‘500 dharmas’. This is found also in Avestan though not 
remarked by Reichelt. The usual usage is the gen., but ‘ adjectival’ (AIW, 
9.7.7. sata-, hazawra-) use of numerals is found: hazawram aspd bavatti (Yt. 
18.5). 


II. ACCUSATIVE 


1. Direct (affected) object (Reichelt, § 437, p. 227). 
arahamdu jsvnds (E 25.496) * he kills the arhat’. 


2. Cognate accusative (Reichelt, § 437, pp. 227-8). 

(a) With the same verbal base: berüte baru (E 25.475) ‘it rains rain’; 
isumate tsindd (E 23.189) ; girasu gu|rasare (SS 80 v 1-2, KT, v, 341) ; hora 
heda (E 23.291);  pamjsau pamatanda (E 25.406);  parühu  parostánda 
(E 23.237); parîhu pareht (E 25.493). 

Note: (i) Nom. used in passive construction : parehaîi paraha (E 12.24). 
(ii) Similar is the adverbial use of hu- with the past participle passive, found also 
in Av. and OP, and with su- in OInd. (cf. J. Wackernagel, BSOS, vnu, 2-3, 1936, 
823 ff.) : hutsutu pando tsutanda (SS 85 x 3, KT, v, 343) ; Avatu 16 (E 25.520) 
(* H. W. Bailey); tye sa basa hugyastu gychalfia (Or. 9609, 53 v 4-5, KT, 1, 
237-8, tr. tena svagrham susodhayitavyam). 

(b) With words related in meaning: pamd pruhone (E 6.31) ‘he put on 
garments ’. Cf. gyastifia thauna . . . pruhausta dre (E 4.82) ‘they sit clad in 
divine garments ’, where the connexion of verb and noun is no longer apparent. 

(c) With neuter pronouns or the equivalent: trāmu ne hotte (E 14.35) ‘ he is 
not capable of such (strength) ' ; nd hotdre itu haru ssava bissu (E 14.36) ' the 
sravakas are not capable of all this’ ; ttu ne hotant std (go I would read) (Kha. i.13, 
141 r 4, KBT, 4) ‘he is not capable of this’; tu... oysde (E 16.9) ' he is 
angry about this’; ttu md ggihu (E 25.435) ‘ help me in this’. 


3. Accusative of respect (Reichelt, § 440, pp. 229-30). 
vasuta svabhavu (E 4.90; cf. E 12.34) ‘ pure in nature’ ; kascanye hvg nda 
puña (E 13.122) ‘ from a man anxious about his merits’. 
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The instr. is used in this sense apparently without distinction : aésatna 
vasuta (E 3.74) * pure in heart’ (see §IV.7). For the loc. of respect, see § V.3. 


4, Accusative of extent (Reichelt, § 439, p. 229). 

(a) Local: Jambutiva bihiysde drat ysîirà ggampha (E 23.113) * Jambudvipa 
will decrease 3,000 ggamphas’; tcaholsé puke mista hûmare (E 23.124) ° they 
will be 40 pukas tall’. 

(b) Temporal : 

(i) Length of time: duskaracaryo kge? sali caráte (E 14.61) * he practised d. for 
six years’; pve’ stî مرت‎ rrumda byehà pharà sali (JS 18 v 3 (79)) ° you feared for 
many years to accept the splendour of it’ ; pharu kalpa parráta (E 15.17) ° many 
kalpas ago’. 

(ii) Point of time: ttu kalu (E 2.81) ‘ at that time’ ; hamu badu (E 25.206) ‘ at 
the same time '. 

In this sense, the acc. is used apparently without distinction from the gen. 
(see § IIL5(b)): ttye scátà ttu badu (Suv. K 32 r 1, KT, v, 109, tr. tena... 
kalena tena samayena) ; ttiye rro vā bada tiye scátà (Or. 9609, 5 v 2, KT, 1, 234, 
tr. tena khalu punah kalena tena samayena). The loc. is also found in the same 
sense, see § V.4. 

(c) ‘ Adverbial’ accusative: tuto éíando (E 15.86; 24.50) ‘in this 
existence’; hamo ásando (E 15.20) ‘ in the same place’; mi ysamthu (E 12.68) 
> during this existence’; pajsa ge’ satva (P 3513, 79 r 4, KBT, 63) ° the beings 
in the five gatis °. 

This use is clearly derived from (a) and (b) above. 

5. Double accusative (Reichelt, § 438, pp. 228-9). 

(a) Direct object + cognate acc.: Anandi...balysu...bitamo braste 
(E 23.312) ‘ Ananda asked the Buddha about a problem ' ; ct haled pulsä muhu 
(E 4.21) * when you ask us something ' ; muho brastai arthu ééaru (E 4.22) ° you 
have asked us about a good subject ’. 

(b) In the passive : sasafit samvari piso (E 13.24) ‘ he should ask his teacher 
for the samvara’. 


6. Accusative with intransitive verbs + preverb (Reichelt, $ 437, p. 227). 

(a) tram- : 
(i) Intr.: Badr hà ttrümüte (E 2.132) ' Bhadra goes off’; ku... tramidte 
balysa (E 6.96) ‘ where the Buddha will walk’. 
(ii) + preposition : vaysa kujso vate tranda (E 15.91) ‘ they entered the bud of 
a lotus’. 
(ili) + acc. = ‘cross over’: vamu pusso ttranda sta ysamthinau (E 23.109) 
‘you have completely crossed over the ocean of birth’; ssadde jsa ye tramdte 
vimu klaiginau (E 16.3) ‘ through faith one crosses the sea of Klesa '. 
(iv) + loc. = ‘enter’: kintha ciya ha tramate balysi (E 14.114) ° when the 
Buddha enters a city’; Hato bisvo’ ttranda (E 4.51) ‘they have entered these 
dwellings ’. 
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(b) naram- : 
(i) Intr. : stava narümindà pharu (E 4.99) ° many praises issue forth ’. 
(ii) + ace. : kau ye... hamjsaska) ti lovadhatu na<rinde) (E 14.147) ° if one 
should intend to leave this lokadhatu '. 
(ui) + instr.: ggamdye jsa ggaha nargnda (E 2.104) ° songs issued from the 
gong’; bisyo jsa pusso naranda (E 25.166) ‘they went right out of their 
houses ’. 

(c) naltsu- : 
(i) Intr. : cu naltsutà duskaracaryo . . . cardte (E 14.61) ° when he went out and 
practised d.’. 
(i) + ace. : naltsute küşdu (E 6.32) ‘ he went out of the palace’. Cf. Lat. exeo, 
v. Ernout-Thomas, Syntaze latine, 2nd ed., 1953, 21. 
(ii) + loc.: Lamband naltsuta basa (E 25.201) ‘ he went out to the grove of 
Lumbini’, 
T. Accusative with prepositions. 

(a) + acc. only: 
(1) Acc. goal of motion: vara, varata, 0۰ 
(1) Acc. extent of time: vasía. 

(b) + acc. or gen.-dat.: patd, patàna, bagyo, väte, vira. 

Note that Av. patti can govern acc., gen., abl., instr., or loc. (cf. AIW s.v. 
and Reichelt, $ 532, pp. 271-2), and OP patiy can govern acc., instr., or loc. 
(Kent, § 271, p. 87). Av. upairi and OP uparty govern the acc. only, but OInd. 
upart, like Kh. vira, vira, takes acc. or gen. 


III. GENITIVE-DATIVE 
1. Possesswe genitive (Reichelt, $ 500, p. 258). 

(a) In general: rrumda tteru vate (E 6.45) ‘ on the king’s forehead’ ; balysi 
po (E 6.43) ‘ at the Buddha's feet’ ; cakkravartts rrundà hauta (E 14.112) * the 
power of a cakravartin-king ’. 

The possessive use of the gen.-dat. is sometimes expressed by means of an 
adjective (cf. Ernout-Thomas, op. cit., 44 ff.): rruiya küsdà (Suv. K 30 r 2, 
KT, v, 107) = rrundà küsda (Suv. K 31 v 1, KT, v, 109). 

(b With adjectives or verbs expressing possession or resemblance (cf. 
Ernout-Thomas, op. cit., 40-1) : 

(i) Esp. with hiwa- ° suus? in L.Kh. : $irkam | u vist nām günàm hi mskala 
(Ss. 1 bis v 4-5, KT, 1, 4) ‘the section on good and bad signs’ ; Jasti hivt parau 
(Hed. 3 v 4, KT, 1v, 23) ‘ the god’s command’. Cf. Lat. proprius + gen. 

(u) With mafi- ‘resemble’: gyastanu maftate ditina (E 23.141) ‘he will 
resemble the gods in appearance’. Cf. Lat. similis + gen. 

Although the gen.-dat. is usual, the acc. is occasionally found: amrtu 
manamdu (E 23.186 ; 25.214) ‘resembling nectar’; sarau mafiamdu (E 7.36). 
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(c) With ppp. (Reichelt, 8 501, p. 259): dista tiye nata balysustà (E 12.16) 
> Bodhi has been taken in the hand by him’ ; balysanu viiydia (Or. 9609, *27 v 2, 
KT, 1, 236, tr. tathagatavalolitah); balysanu Gysdagada (ibid., tr. tathagata- 
samanvahriah) ; tta mà pyüsiu (Or. 9609, 4 r 2, KT, x, 233, tr. érutam maya). 

2. Defining genitive (Reichelt, 5 500, p. 258). 

(a) Frequently with proper names (v. Leumann ad E 17.47): Lamgga . . ۰ 
kamtha (E 17.47) ‘ the city of Lanka’; Vasramfis avuvo (E 14.90) ; Kusnaggari 
kantha (E 23.132); Samkasa kstra ) 24.121, 141); Jtyavand basa (E 21.9); 
Ggamgga nätāyä (H 143 NS 65 + 144 NSB 11, 8r 4, KT, v, 68). 

(b) Otherwise: fie ratant (E 23.157) ‘the jewel of the (= which is the) 
army’. This use is often expressed by an adjective in -tnaa: Klai$ino bev’ 
(E 6.11) ‘the poison of klesa’; ptirnu brifinau (E 23.269) ‘the arrow of 
passion ’. 

3. Genitive of material (Reichelt, § 498, p. 258). 

dssevtis vrulye (E 23.152) ‘of blue beryl’; kāmjani yswri (E 23.159) ° of 
kaficana-gold ’. 

4. Genitive absolute (cf. A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic grammar for students, 1916, 
§ 205.2, p. 328; Grundriss, 11, 3, 2nd ed., 1913, 955, 962). 

ttatiye hvatye hvanas (SS 16 a 1) ‘this speech having been spoken’; tye 
hvatye hvanas (Kha. 1.19, 136 r 5, KBT, 2); tye parandrvrtye stanye (Kha. 1.13, 
141 v 2, KBT, 4). 

5. Partiive ۰ 

(a) Local (Reichelt, § 507, p. 261): biye ysamassandar (E 24.39) ‘in the 
whole world’; bissdye ysamaséandas (E 24.31) ; biséye samtsarà (E 20.5). 

(b) Temporal : 

(i) Expressing point of time (Reichelt, § 507, p. 261): panye ksams (E 21.61) 
‘in every moment’; hamye ssive (E 25.398) ; ustamye kal; (E 25.393) ; hadayd 
(E 23.140) ; tye sswe (E 23.173). 

(ii) Expressing ‘ time within which’ (Reichelt, § 507, p. 261): áéau . . . 11 
(E 12.17); hatûrra . . . salye (E 23.125). 

(c) With verbs of perception (Reichelt, § 505, p. 260; § 488, p. 252; cf. 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, op. cit., 0, 105 f£) : ksdta ni Séajiye bvare (E 7.24) ° the 
six do not perceive each other ’ ; tice ne butte ceri baysga (E 14.23) ‘ he does not 
know concerning the water how deep it is’. 


6. Genitive of membership (cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, op. cit., 1, 122). 

sutranu rrundanu rre (Suv. K 30 r 1, KT, v, 107, tr. sütrendrarago) ; tye 
kalpa pühà (E 23.261) * fifth of this Kalpa’; hvagta bissanu (E 23.134) ° chief 
among all’. 
7. Objective genitive (Reichelt, § 503, pp. 259-60). 

(a) ‘With nouns in -aka: satvani . . . dukhyau ggüchaka (Avdh. 11 v 3, KT, 
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INI, D) ‘ a rescuer of beings from woes ' ; kidesau’ ha'tcafiaka ($ 2471, 100, KBT, 
94.) ° destroyer of klesas ' ; satvam nyujaks (Avdh. 10 v 4, KT, II, 4) ‘you are an 
instructor of beings ’. 

(b) With nouns in -amata ; rruste byehemate kiddna (Suv. K 33 r 5, KT, v, 
111, tr. rajatvam pratelabheyuh). 

8. Datwe with verbs of fearing. 

In Avestan (Reichelt, $477, p. 248) and in Olnd. (Macdonell, op. cit., 
$ 201. À.Ib, p. 316) as in IE (Grundriss, 11, 1, $ 88, pp. 212-13) the abl. is used 
with verbs of fearing. The dat. is, however, found occasionally with verbs of 
fearing in Avestan (Reichelt, § 459, p. 240). I would regard the use of the dat., 
both m Av. and in Kh., as a development from the IE use of the dat. with verbs 
of yielding (Grundriss, 111, 1, § 136, p. 293). 

Examples: samisari puva’ stû (E 12.42) ° terrified of samsara’; ko nd: 
basdaye pvàa'ro (E 14.81) ‘ would that men may fear sin !' ; eamtsárá puva’lsta 
(E 3.75); puvavnds...avdyanu (E 21.19); ssūjiye puvařndi (E 12.10); 
pirakà pvas'ttà ttye yaksa (E 10.19). 

9. Dative with verbs of giving and saying (Reichelt, § 458, p. 239; Grundriss, I, 
1, § 130, pp. 281-2). 

(a) pari- ‘order’: balysä Ananda tta parste (E 2.101) ‘the Buddha thus 
ordered Ananda’. 

(b) pas$- ° give’: passa ni uvasu bissanu (E 23.106) ° give us all an oppor- 
tunity °. 

(c) haur- ° give’: balysanu horimà 5546 (E 12.75) “I give them all to the 
Buddhas’. 

(d) hvan-* speak’: rrundi hvatata (E 25.196) ‘ she spoke to the king’ ; rrina 
tü hünu brammananu hvatātä (E 25.198) ‘the queen told this dream to the 
brahmins ’. 

(e) Avafi- ‘speak’: ssamaninu tta hvàfia (E 2.70) ‘speak thus to the 
monks’ ; aysu te hvàfiumà (SS 84 v 2, KT, v, 342) ‘I will tell you’. 

Cf. also $ IV.10(d, e, f). 


10. Datwe with verbs of helping and appearing (Reichelt, § 459, pp. 239-40 ; 
Grundriss, 11, 1, $ 131, pp. 282-5). 

(a) ggth- ‘help’: hamdaradm ggiste ima (Avdh. 5 r 5, KT, m, 1) ‘I have 
. helped others’. 

(b) sad-‘ appear’: jadye parandrvdia sainda (E 24.91) ‘ to an ignorant man 
they appear p. ; aska hug ndānu tta sasttà (E 24.118) * perhaps it will seem thus 
to men’; ssdvanu . . . tta sastu (E 14.57) ‘it has seemed thus to the éravakas ’. 

(c) häm- ‘become’ (idiomatic): kat ju hamdte (E 4.66) ‘if it should occur 
to one’. 

11. Datwe of standpoint. 

(a) In general (cf. Schwyzer-Debrunner, op. cit., rz, 151-3) : gyada 7 

hvg ndi anarra (E 2.133) ‘ the ignorant are guiltless in the eyes of a wise man”. 
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(b) With the participle of necessity (Reichelt, 5 461, p. 241) : tye hvam dānu 
rrunds huysdnauttina ttaramdarna hamafiu (Suv. K 35 v 6, KT, v, 113, tr. tena ca 
manusyaràjfia susnatagatrena bhavitavyam) ; ksüta? paramate hvandA . . . carane 
(E 12.17) ‘the six paramitàs are to be practised by a man’; ser mamd tcerd 
(E 12.24); haurà hauraits uysnorà (E 7.48) ; tta tta bodhisatvà carafiu (E 14.19) ; 
raksafit bodhicittà uysnorà (E 12.60) ; nāsākä balysa . . . ka'fia (E 13.38). 

19. With prepositions. 

(a) + G-D only: anau, dstanna, tht, aka, udtssa, kädäna, khinda, naysda, 
nimaléa, nuva, piro, pirmo, pyamisa, pracas(na), baña, benda, brumbáte, vaska, 
hamdr, halat, hiro. 

(b) + G-D or A (v. § 11.7): pata, patina, bagyo, vite, ۰ 

(c) + G-D or L: ods, ۰ 

(d) + G-D or I-A: odi, vina, da. 


IV. INSTRUMENTAL-ABLATIVE 
1. Ablative with verbs (Reichelt, $$ 473-4, pp. 246-7 ; Grundriss, ur, 1, 201 ff.). 

(a) gvays- ‘be parted’: mere jsa guaysde (Suv. K 64 r 7, KT, v, 116, tr. 
bharyavwyogam). 

(b) thamj- * pull’: ce maha . . . thamjüte sSandiye jsa (E 25.121) ‘ who pulls 
us out of the earth ’. 

(c) narám- * come out’: ggamdye jsa ggaha naranda (E 2.104) ° verses came 
out of the gong’. 

(d) pareh- ‘ restrain oneself’: kama jsa hvands parehāñu (E 12.53) ‘ before 
whom a man must restrain himself’; tana *parehaiiu kho bey na (E 12.55 (with 
Leumann’s emendation)) ‘one must restrain oneself before him as before 
poison ۰ 

(e) pars- ‘escape’: ysaraufiina paréta (E 7.30) ‘ he escapes from old age’. 

(f) pyüs- ‘hear’: dátu balysana pyüste (E 24.20) ° he heard the Law from the 
Buddha’; hastava|lena khu . . . pyüste (JS 4 x 2-8(12)) ' when you heard from 
the elephant-keeper '. 

(g) vahiys- ‘descend’: balysd hà ggarna vahastà (E 2.86) ‘the Buddha 
descended from the mountain ’. 

(h) vyusthah- ‘arise’: sthavird vyusthahate samahanina (E 23.282) ‘the 
Elder will rise up from his meditation ’. 

(4) s@j- ‘learn’: pisaina sîye ssahane (E 14.57) ‘he learned the virtues from 
a teacher ’. 


9. Ablative with nouns (cf. Reichelt, § 479, p. 249). 
vaádesd Gtasana ataéà (E 8.46) ‘ a distinction between space and space ’. 
3. Ablative with adjectives and adverbs (cf. Reichelt, $ 480, p. 249). 
(a) ttusáaa- * empty’: ttusáa balysdna (E 24.26) ‘ devoid of the Buddha ۰ 
(b) ssumña- ‘empty’: áfumfia . . . uysdnye jsa (E 25.381) ‘ empty of self’. 
(c) haysa ‘far’: ma hàmà . . . ttäteñe ssdratete jsa haysa (E 12.1) ‘ may I not 
be far away from this goodness’. 
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4, Ablative of comparison (Reichelt, § 481, pp. 249-50). 

(a) Direct: hastara . . . ttdtena ssamanna (E 2.19) ‘ better than this monk’ ; 
jwwütdna hastaru (E 12.60) ‘better than one’s life’; tara jso... hastaru 
(E 16.12) ‘so much the better’; mdstara . . . pandna satvina (E 4.95) ‘ greater 
than every being’. 

(b) Brachylogic: Aastara sã ttürthyaw drstà (E 3.67) ‘such a doctrine is 
better than (that of» the heretics’; bajdsst hastarà Brahmanina (E 25.223) 
* his voice was better than (that of» Brahma’. 


5. Instrumental of reason and cause (Reichelt, § 451, p. 236). 

tûna hàrna (E 25.389) ' for this reason’ ; ne vara àchasna máàràáre (E 23.137) 
‘ there they will not die through illness’ ; pandavatana juta (E 12.47) ‘ he lives 
by the gift of alms’; hva’ndind masta vaysa ahaspriya jadina (E 23.191) ‘ the 
great human lotuses have not bloomed because of ignorance’; ka ni sa’ hve 
mide puñaudä ksuna (JS 6r 4(22)) ‘ lest the virtuous man should die of hunger ’. 


6. Instrumental of means (Reichelt, § 449, pp. 234-6). 

dysita ...laksanyau (E 4.27) ‘equipped with the laksanas’; vida... 
vyamjanyau (E 4.27) ° covered with the anuvyafiyanas’; nevna... hambada 
(E 4.50) ‘ filled with nectar ’. 


7. Instrumental of respect (Reichelt, § 453, p. 237). 

Cf. also $8 II.3 ; V.3. 

bodhicittana husté (E 12.50) ‘ he grows in bodhiertta’; ditena ... - 71 
(E 2.4) ‘resembling him in appearance’; ddldna...tcarsuva (E 23.124) 
‘ brilliant in appearance’; tramu hamd datà raysana (E 15.80) ‘so the Law is 
the same in essence ' ; svabhavana ssunya (E 10.2) ‘ empty in nature’ ; aysmüna 
utara (E 3.74) ‘noble in mind’; dassaina vasuta (E 3.74) ' pure in heart’; 
bigyau stirfiyau ggajsyaw jsa aggamjsa (E 23.153) ‘ faultless in respect of all 
womanly faults’; ssaháfie jsa purrde . . . SSdya (E 25.242) ‘ he surpassed the 
Sakyas in virtue’; sparsina grüma . . . skutäna puvata (E 23.155) ‘ warm to 
the touch . . . cool to the feel’. 


8. Instrumental of time (Grundriss, m, 1, $ 109, pp. 245-6). 

(a) Extent of time: bwysa badna . . . hatcastas tada (JS 19 v 2(83)) ‘ you 
destroyed the darkness for a long time’; staura hatharka budamdà bwysye 
badna (JS 7 r 2(25)) ‘they underwent harsh sufferings for a long time’ ; 
uysdisaka ra na ye bu ysye badna (JS 18 v 1(55)) ° there had been no teacher of it 
for a long time”. 

(b) Point of time: Sakrra ht barat yai pirūyä badna (JS 6 v 3(24)) ° you 
were the steed of Sakra in former time’; tina ysamthàna (JS 21 r 1(90)) ‘in 
this birth”. 

9. Comstatwe of attendant circumstances (Reichelt, § 447, p. 234). 

fina hastamina himiru (E 23.277) “may you be of excellent conduct’ ; 

padana pharrana hûmare (N 20.7 = H 142 NS 48; 147 NS 107, 39 v 5, KT, v, 
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72) ‘they become of the first rank’ ; cüde và $$1yà hasta rūväna dastà (E 25.190) 
‘why did he appear in the form of a white elephant ?’ (of. hastasges ruvu vir 
(E 25.187)); tye hvam'danu rrundi huysdnauttana ttaramdarna hämāñu (Suv. 
K 35 v 6, KT, v, 113, tr. tena ca manugyaráüjfia susnatagatrena bhavitavyam). 


10. Comitative with verbs (Reichelt, 8 446, pp. 232-3). 

(a) oys- ‘be angry’: m hade päte pūräna oysde (E 2.137) ‘ but the father is 
not angry with his son ’. 

(b) ksam- ‘ forgive’: ksama muho jsa (E 6.45) ‘ forgive me ’. 

(c) juv- ‘fight’: ggthu aysuryau justà (E 24.105) ‘ help fight the asuras '. 

(d) patày- ‘speak’: pyaya ma jsa (Avdh. 10 v 5, KT, m, 4) ‘speak with 
me’. 

(e) hvan- ‘speak’: sMijatana SSaya hvatanda (E 6.104) ‘ the Sakyas said to 
one another. 

(f) hvāñ- ‘speak’: muho jsa hvafiste (E 15.89) ‘ he speaks to me’. 

With (d), (e), (f), of. § III.9. 


11. Comitative with adjective (cf. Olnd. samd-; Av. hazaoía-; see Grundriss, 
rit, 1, § 124, pp. 269-70). 

muho jsa hamamggi (E 23.292) ‘equal to me’; ne’ raysayamna hamaga 
(JS 17 r 2(72)) ; brra jiyena hamamga (JS 12 v 1(50)) ; 71|vaina hamaga (JS 18 
r 2-3(77)). 
12. With prepositions. 

(a) + instr. only: hamisa. 

(b) + instr. or G-D: ods, di, vna. 

(c) + instr. or loc. : odi. 


V. LOOATIVE 


1. Locative of goal of motion (Reichelt, $ 512, pp. 262-3). 

(a) kass- ‘fall’ : ttäña ttádeta kaáftru (E 24.99) ‘ into such darkness will you 
fall’. 

(b) jsa- ° go’: jsamane ámasanà (E 21.28) ° let us go to a cemetery `. 

(c) ttuvar-‘ bring’ : rrundà pajifiuvo’ ttuvidà (E 23.156) ‘ he will bring (them) 
to the king’s treasuries ’. 

(d) ttuvay- ‘bring’: Kauldttu narvanà tiuvaste (E 25.275) ‘he brought 
Kolita to nirvana ۰ 

(e) ttram- ‘ enter” (see also § IT.6(a)) : ttäto bisvo' ttranda (E 4.51) ‘they have 
entered these dwellings ’. 

(f) tsu- ‘go’: ciya hà tsima samkherma (E 24.32) * When I go away to the 
sangharama’ ; balsa tsimà (E 12.37) ‘I will go to the stupa ’. 

(g) pat- ‘fall’: kho hand ggamcha patà, tramu avayà britye jsa pasta yada 
(E 21.63) ‘ as a blind man would fall into a hole, so through passion fools have 
fallen into apaya’. 
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(h) bar- ‘ride’: hamáfia kinthdlsto barare (E 14.25) ‘ they ride to the same 
city ۰ 

(1) yan- ° put’ (idiomatic) : parssa . . . yinda gguvo’ (E 25.213) ‘ he will put 
the antidote in your ear’ ; causkafia mura Ten yudamda (so read) (JS 22 r 2(95)) 
‘ the birds put their di in the head-dress °. For this usage, cf. OP kar- + loc. 
(v. AIW, 445.38) ; OInd. kr- + loc. 

(3) hamggalj- * assemble’: hamgrita ulatafie harbi£éa ttartha (E 2.64) * all the 
heretics have assembled in the cemetery '; gyasta hamgriya Naga Lambina basa 
(E 25.202) ‘ the gods, the Nagas assembled ; in the grove of Lumbini 


2. Locative of the source of motion. ° 

This usage is not listed for Avestan by Reichelt, nor for Old Persian by Kent, 
though one may compare the ‘abnormal’ use of the loc. with haéa in OP (Kent, 
§ 251D, p. 81): kačā Hidauv (DSf 44+). The same usage is familiar in Modern 
French: prendre sur, dans ; boire dans, etc. The transition from the local use 
of the loc. can be seen in RV 5.30.15 (quoted Grundriss, Ir, 1, 227) : 

cdtuhsahasram gávyasya paśváh prátyagrablisma ruśámesv agne. 

This is translated by Geldner : * Viertausend Stück Rindvieh haben wir von den 
Rusama's empfangen, o Agni’. 

ARD IE kho ju ye viysu thamjate kharja (E 6.90) * as one pulls a lotus out 
of the mud’; hiña turre . . . | thiyem (JS 5 r 4-5 v 1(17)) ‘you pulled them 
out of your own mouth’ ; Manon tcamafia hvarindi (E 5.33) ‘the goblet from 
which they drink”. 

3. Locatwe of respect (Reichelt, § 518, p. 265). 

dvasu puke مک‎ hvahà (E 23.167) ‘12 pukas broad in face’ (this is 
parallel with: haştate . . . puke ttarandarna uskydlstu (ibid.) ‘80 pukas tall in 
body’); paramartha harbiséa balysa samu nama-matrà ssunya (E 10.14) 
(= paramarthana ba'ysa tta | baia ttudatiad nima masvaufia P 4099.390-1, 
KBT, 133) ‘according to the paramartha, all the Buddhas are mere names, 
empty’; brhafia . . . pitaufia (E 23.145) ‘ powerful in back’. 

4. Locative of location. 

(a) Local (Reichelt, § 511, p. 261): ttato bisvo’ 2۳۵ bissä (E 4.79) ‘in these 
dwellings they all sit’; Vatramis àewvo asti (E 14.90) ‘he remained in the 
village of Vairanyà' ; tà mara dukha hvamduvo’ masta (E 12.11) ‘ these are the 
great woes here among men’. 

(b) Temporal (Reichelt, 5 514, p. 263): siña beda (ApS 1 b 1, KT, v, 243, 
tr. ekasmin samaye). 

b. With prepositions. 

(a) Loc. only : -alsto. 

(b) Loc. or G-D : odi, ۰ 

(c) Loc. or I-A: odi. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN PERSIA, 1892-1903—I' 


By Rose LOUISE GREAVES 


When Lord Salisbury’s long administration came to an end in the summer 
of 1892, there ended also an era in British diplomacy. This was not immediately 
apparent because the development of the ‘ new course ’,? different from Lord 
Salisbury’s, took more than a decade. Lady Gwendolen Cecil has described 
Lord Salisbury's policy as ‘ neighbourliness’. Dame Lillian Penson has called 
it ‘ practical co-operation’. This policy had by 1892 secured for his country 
a position of political authority in Europe which was unique, in that it ' owed 
nothing to military pre-eminence or that subtle manipulation of international 
jealousies, which was the chief weapon of Prince Bismarck’s genius’. Its 
weakness was that it was his alone and depended for its success upon personal 
characteristics which could not be passed on to a 5 

The key to Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy was his attitude towards the 
Central Powers. He leaned to the Triple Alliance, but refused to be drawn into 
it. The ‘new course’ in foreign policy involved a drift away from the Central 
Powers and the abandonment of Lord Salisbury’s rigid principle of refusing to 
commit himself about any future action. The conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Entente in 1904 and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 completely reshaped 
British policy, giving it a bias more specifically towards France and Russia than 
it had ever had towards the Triple Alliance when Lord Salisbury was Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. Although British statesmen doggedly main- 
tained that no alliance existed with France or Russia, their obligations were 
none the less real for being merely implied. 

This reconstitution of the main lines of Britain’s European policy inevitably 
affected her position in other parts of the world. It had repercussions of the 
most fundamental nature in India and in Persia. The Anglo-Russian Convention 
finally subordinated Britain's Eastern interests to European considerations. 
Sir Charles Hardinge frankly admitted that agreement with Russia in 1907 had 
been possible only by ignoring the objections from Tehran and leaving ' the 
Government of India entirely out of our account ’.* On the day of the signing 

1 The following collections of private correspondence have been used in preparing this paper : 
the Ardagh papers in the Publio Record Office; the Dufferin papers and the Hamilton papers, 
both collections in the India Office Library ; the Hicks Beach papers at Coln St. Aldwyn ; the 
Kimberley papers, at present not available for inspection ; the Lansdowne papers in the Foreign 
Office Library ; and the Salisbury papers in Christ Church Library, Oxford. 

The following abbreviations appear : ADS for archives of the American Department of State ; 
BD for G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley (ed.), British documents on the origins of the War, 
1898-1914, 11 vols. (London, HMSO, 1926-30) ; CAB for a series of Cabinet papers in the Public 
Record Office ; FO for British Foreign Office Correspondence in the Publio Record Office ; and 
PD for The Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, Fourth Series, House of Lords and House of 
wer Penson, ‘ The new course in British foreign policy, 1892-1902’, Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, Fourth Ser., xxv, 1943, 121-38 ; see especially pp. 121, 125, 129. 


3 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury, London, 1921-32, Iv, 407-8. 
4 Hardinge to Nicolson, private, 10 July 1907, BD, Iv, 294. 
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of the Convention Grey acknowledged his debt to Lord Morley at the India 
Office. He wrote to the Prime Minister : ‘ But without Morley we should have 
made no progress at all, for the Government of India would have blocked 
every point and Morley has removed mountains in the path of the negotiations 5 
Morley had carefully gone into the conflict between Britain’s European and her 
Asiatic interests and had come down firmly in support of the priority of the 
former. ‘The plain truth is’, he once told the Viceroy, ‘that this country 
cannot have two foreign policies.’ 

Political considerations had radically changed since Lord Salisbury's time. 
Germany, not Russia, seemed to Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues to be the 
most probable menace. But the Anglo-Russian Convention, the Shuster mission, 
and the chaotic events in Persia before the first World War, were later to illus- 
trate in clear relief the basic incompatibility of British and Russian aims. In 
the years from 1892 to 1903 the lines were as yet by no means so clearly drawn 
as they had been before 1892 or were to be after 1904. 

When Lord Salisbury first became Foreign Secretary in 1878 he had looked 
upon Persia as a possible substitute for Afghanistan as the main barrier to the 
Russian drive towards India and the Gulf. Negotiations towards this goal came 
to nothing because of the Shah’s increasing demands and probably, also, 
because of Russian opposition. The Shah attempted to reopen these discussions 
with the Liberal government after it came to power in 1880. He failed partly 
because the situation in Afghanistan had changed and partly because the 
Liberal government viewed any extension of responsibility towards Persia with 
distaste. Lord Salisbury, in his long administration which began in 1886, made 
a sincere effort to encourage reform in Persia. By the time he left office in 1892 
he had certainly abandoned any real hope he might have had of transforming 
Persia into a flourishing state. There, as elsewhere, he had reconciled himself 
to making the best of a ‘ half blind world ’. 

No longer were his minutes optimistic, or his schemes for restoration bold. 
His long private expositions, on the other hand, late in 1891 to Lord Lansdowne, 
then Viceroy, and to Sir Frank Lascelles, the new minister to Tehran, show that 
he had not abandoned his traditional policy of striving for an independent 
buffer state. He was fully aware that Russian activity and persistence far 
outstripped the British in Persia; that the ban on railway building in 1890 
effectively curtailed development; that in the final analysis Russian power 
abutting on the long Persian frontier inevitably overawed the Shah and most 
of his advisers; and that within British circles in London and the East there 
existed a strong group which argued that energy and money spent in Persia 
were energy and money wasted. Nevertheless, his private instructions show 
that the aims of his policy had not radically changed. ‘ What we have to do in 
Persia ’, he explained, ‘ may be summed up in two sentences : we have to make 
Persia as strong as we can by internal development to resist the supposed 


5 81 August 1907; Viscount Grey, Twenty-five years, 1892-1916, London, 1925, 1, 165. 
* Recollections, London, 1917, m, 178. 
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aggression: and we have to obtain for ourselves the amount and the kind of 
influence which will enable us when the crisis comes to turn the efforts of Persia 
into the right direction.’ This was and remained his concept of the British task 
in Persia. He told Lascelles to build on the foundation laid down by his 
predecessor, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who had done a great deal to foster 
development in Persia. Lord Salisbury mentioned the establishment of the bank, 
the opening of the Karun river to navigation, and, interestingly, the tobacco 
concession as measures which should, in future, strengthen the country. ' We 
have to go on in the same lines’, he wrote, ‘ favouring every enterprise which 
will increase the well being of the Persian people and the strength of the Persian 
Government.’ But he gave a warning that: 


‘... This policy, though its advantages are obvious when stated in the words 
I have used, may easily, if not watched, degenerate into a very different policy. 
... We have to guard against the suspicion that we are not labouring for the 
development, but only for the exploitation, of Persia. It is a suspicion which the 
Persians obviously entertain: & some circs. connected with the tobacco 
monopoly have therefore been unfortunate. Our commercial adventurers are 
very much on the watch, & would be very glad to convert the Legation into an 
agency for pushing British speculation in Persia. I need not point out how 
diametrically opposed such a policy would be to that which I am recommending, 
& how fatal it would be to our object. Nothing must be pushed, merely because 
it will favour a British speculation, unless you are certain that it will do good, 
or at least not do harm, to Persia itself. In this matter, where we have very few 
but moral weapons to use, character is of great importance to us’.’ 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century the tone in Persia was set by 
Russia’s relentless advance. The following account by Count Lamsdorff of 
Russian achievements in Persia sets out succinctly what the Russians them- 
selves believed they had accomplished up to 1904. 


‘... the [Special] Council was obliged to pause at the outset and contemplate 
those historically complex relations between Russia and Persia which underlay 
the tendency exhibited by Persia to gravitate towards her northern neighbour. 
Situated over a very considerable stretch along the Russian frontier and having, 
moreover, her most thickly populated and richest provinces there, Persia had 
been subject essentially to the influence of Russia as of a State excelling her in 
its culture. This influence had been consolidated by the intercourse of the 
frontier populations among themselves and by the development of mutual 
trading relations, but mainly thanks to the Government itself, which had 
recognized, where Persia was concerned, the significance of an important inter- 
national factor both from a political and economie point of view. Special efforts, 
with a view to the expansion in Persia of its activities, had however been brought 
to bear by the Imperial Government during recent years, which had been 
marked by a considerable growth of peaceful commerce and industry, as also 
by the rivalry of European Powers in securing for themselves new markets on 
the Asian continent. 

According to a statement by the Finance Minister, Russia, not confining 
herself to the issue of monetary loans to the Shah’s Government, had assumed 
direct participation in the economic life of Persia; her activity in this direction 
being expressed in the most multifarious forms. 

7 Salisbury to Lascelles, private, 6 October 1891, Salisbury papers. See also R. L. Greaves, 
Persia and the defence of India, 1884-1892, London, 1959, 14-15, 186, 225. 
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It must be recognized that the most outstanding Russian undertaking in 
Persia had been the establishment of the Discount-Loan Bank of Persia, which 
had been founded without any real guarantee whatsoever on the part of the Shah’s 
Government. With the help of its branches in various localities, this Bank had 
succeeded in developing, in a comparatively short time, its operations on so 
serious a scale as to demand expenditure from the Russian Exchequer to the 
amount of 11-3 million roubles, and, in addition to this, the opening of credit 
at the State Bank, amounting to 10 million roubles, on account of which the 
Discount-Loan Bank of Persia was now in debt to the amount of 4-8 million 
roubles... . 

After this, considerable importance was being shown by Russian under- 
takings in Persia in the sphere of road construction. Through resources from the 
State Treasury the enterprise concerned with the building and use of a highway 
from Anzali to Tehran had been brought to a state of permanency, and a start 
had been made in the laying of a branch road specified, from Qazvin to Hamadan, 
whilst a highroad was also being made Bom Jc Ifa towards Tabriz. 

Equally with road undertakings, the assistance of the Russian Government 
had been afforded to the insurance and transport business, which had passed 
from private hands to the supreme management of the Ministry of Finance. 

Finally, thanks to a subsidy of 200,000 roubles a year, the establishment 
had been effected of regular voyages by steamers of the Russian Steamship and 
Trading Company, into the Persian Gulf. 

All the enterprises enumerated, which had received fresh vital impetus, thanks 
to the concerted efforts of the Ministries of Finance and of Foreign Affairs, and 
which were indicative of the attention allotted by the Russian Government to 
Persian affairs, would, undoubtedly, enable a spreading of Russian influence in 
all parts of the Shah’s domains within their reach ’.§ 


The proceedings for the next year give a detailed breakdown of direct 
expenditures in Persia incurred by the Russian Treasury up to August 1905. 
These were as follows : 


QNT a $. Ge eee, ا‎ 

11,875,000r. represents share capital, the rest oe 

resources) . 21,350,000 
(2) Anzali-Tehran id 000 Fu don of Anzali . 10,632,000 
(3) Tabriz road . i 2,535,000 
(4) Persian Insurance and ATN Coas ۱ l 200,180 
(5) Voyages into the Persian Gulf, to the end of 1905 . 1,180,000 
(6) Long term borrowings . ۱ ۱ ۱ 29,114,738 
(7) Loans during 1903, 1904, 1905 2,975,000 
(8) Loans and credits to the heir to the E ie 1,540,000 

69,526,918° 


Set against this statement of Russian expenditure and accomplishment, 
there is no British equivalent. British policy seems both more haphazard, and 


5 Proceedings of Special Council, 7 June 1904, concerning the question of Russia’s financial 
and economic policy in Persia contained in Krasnyy Arkhiv, LVI, 49-50. I am indebted to the 
Central Asian Research Bureau for translating this and other articles from the Russian. 

? Proceedings of Special Council, 12 August 1905, to consider the question of future relations 
between Russia and Persia ; ibid., LvI, 56. In the years 1900—5 there were 9-46 roubles to the 
pound. 
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more parsimonious. Sir Frank Lascelles arrived in Tehran late in 1891 m the 
midst of the troubles over the tobacco concession. This concession has in writings 
of the period, and more recently, been wrongly represented as a dubious British 
business deal designed to ‘ exploit’ the Persians. An examination of the docu- 
ments now available shows that this was not so.1° But these troubles vitally 
and adversely affected Britain’s position in Persia. 

One of the most important results was the change in attitude of the 
influential Amin al-Sultan. He emerged from the long negotiations decidedly 
more Russian in his outlook. This was the more serious because he remamed 
Grand Vizier (Sadr-+ A'zam) throughout the reign of Nasir al-Din. His son and 
successor, Muzaffar al-Din, dismissed the Amin from office in August 1897, but 
recalled him a year later and he held office until he was again dismissed in 1903. 
In 1900 the Shah bestowed the title of Atabeg-i A'zam on him. In the ensuing 
years he travelled widely, including a visit to the United States, until another 
Shah, Muhammad ‘Ali, reinstated him once more in May 1907. By then it was 
widely believed in Persia, and probably not without foundation, that he was m 
secret collusion with the Shah to overthrow the constitutional régime and sell 
the country to Russia. On 31 August 1907 he was shot and killed. 

Thus in these years the minister who exerted the most powerful influence at 
Court, and who certainly possessed the acutest intellect, was a force hostile to 
Britain. While it is true that the British minister, Sir Mortimer Durand, in his 
long review written not long after his arrival in Tehran, did not then (1895) 
regard him as unfriendly,” it is also true that Sir Mortimer had quite changed 
his outlook by the end of his stay in the Persian capital. Lord Curzon, in 1900, 
had no doubts. In one of his letters to Lord Salisbury he described the Amin as 
‘in Russian pay ’.12 A month later he wrote : 

‘The Shah is kept designedly in the dark as to our views, proposals, offers, 

intentions, admonitions or threats. He is in the hands of the Sadr Azam, and 

the Sadr Azam is in the hands of Russia. The Mushir-ed-Dowleh (who is Foreign 

Minister) is a paid tool of the Sadr Azam. The personnel of Government in Persia 

is therefore largely anti-British ’.* 

During the time the tobacco agitations were going on in 1891 Lord Salisbury 
himself drafted a telegram to Lascelles in which he set out the two considerations 
uppermost in his mind. He hoped to save the Amin from becoming a scapegoat. 
He hoped also that the Shah might be encouraged to make an effort towards 
retaining such authority over Persia as remained to him. Lord Salisbury 
directed Lascelles : l 

10 Through the kindness of Professor Lambton, I have read in manuscript her detailed study 
of the tobacco concession which is to be published in Studia Islamica. 

11 Durand wrote that it was ‘ possible ’ as some say that the Sadr-i A‘zam had since 1892 gone 
over to the Russians. But he ‘ certainly was with us once’. See memorandum on the situation 
in Persia, 27 September 1895, FO 60/566. Unpublished Crown Copyright material in the Public 
Record Office has been reproduced in this article by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office to whom I wish to express my thanks. 


12 7 June 1900, Salisbury papers. 
13 13 July 1900, ibid. 
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‘I think it is worth making a strong effort to save Amin Pasha. You should see 
the Shah and press upon him that though his ordinary political arrangements 
are no concern of ours, the overthrow of a popular and successful Minister 
because he has favoured English enterprise will produce the worst possible effect 
in England: and will give a dangerous encouragement to Russia. After such 
a victory there will be an alliance between Russia and the Mollahs which will 
practically take the Shah’s kingdom out of his hands 4 


In neither of these objectives was Lord Salisbury conspicuously successful. 
It is true that the Amin did not lose his office, but a good deal of evidence 
indicates that this was because he had made his own terms with Russia. His 
adherence to the Russian cause seems to date from early 1892. Dr. Feuvrier, 
physician to the Shah, recorded in his diary on 10 February 1892 that on that 
very day the Sadr-i A‘gam had announced his conversion. According to 
Feuvrier, the Amin in the course of a three-hour interview with the Russian 
minister gave a categorical assurance as to his change of allegiance: ‘ You may 
not believe my words’, he told Butzow, ‘but my deeds will prove my 
sincerity ’.15 Lascelles, too, in his letter of 17 February to Lord Salisbury, 
referred to ‘the reconciliation which has taken place between the Amin-es- 
Sultan and M. de Butzow '. He said that he would endeavour to find out what 
price the Amin had paid for Russian friendship.!9 After this time the tone of the 
Amin’s conversations with British officials certainly strikes the reader as in 
quite remarkable contrast to his manner towards Sir H. D. Wolff only a short 
time before. In a country where the personal element counted so heavily, 
and in view of the unfortunate character of the successive Shahs, the estrange- 
ment of the Amin severely handicapped the British in their endeavours in 
Persia. 

The troubles over the tobacco concession, according to Lascelles, ‘ merely 
served as a pretext for the popular agitation’. He told Lord Salisbury that 
‘the whole movement must be considered more as a means of the people 
expressing discontent than their hostility against a Company which so far at all 
events has not done anybody any harm’. The abolition of the concession 
removed the pretext, but the discontent remained. Lascelles thought that 
internal Court intrigues, and in particular the support given by the Na’ib 
al-Saltaneh !? to the agitation for the purpose of bringing about the downfall of 
the Amin, had greatly increased the proportions of the movement. At the same 
time he wondered : 


‘... whether the abstention from smoking [for which a leading mujtahid had 
given a fatwa in protest against the concession] may not be considered as an 
expression of public opinion such as has hitherto been unknown in Persia. 
However this may be there can be no doubt that the Shah’s Government has 
shown itself miserably weak and the Mollehs have shown themselves strong’. 


14 Salisbury to Lascelles, tel. no. 63, 24 December 1891, FO 60/553. 
15 J. B. Feuvrier, Trois ans à la cour de Perse, Paris, 1906, 306. 

16 17 February 1892, Salisbury papers. 

1? A son of Nagir al-Din at that time in charge of the Persian army. 
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He did not look for any real improvement unless the whole system of administra- 
tion were changed, ‘ and there is not the slightest chance of this as long as the 
Shah is on the throne 48 

In the last years of Nasir al-Din’s reign and still more in the years thereafter, 
the deterioration proceeded rapidly. The Shah’s authority hardly existed in 
Khurāsān and over the southern tribes. An increasingly depressing state of 
affairs was the recurrent theme of the despatches from British representatives— 
Robert Kennedy, Sir Mortimer Durand, Charles Hardinge, Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, and Sir Arthur Hardinge. In a memorandum written in 1895 as a supple- 
ment to Durand’s despatch, Colonel H. Picot, the British military attaché, 
noted that efforts towards reform in Persia had taken the form of encouraging 
commerce and internal development ‘in vain hope of thereby materially 
improving the finances; or adding to the stability of the country '. He asserted 
that this policy had failed. ‘ We should’, he argued, ‘ have directed our effort 
at the administration itself: for mal-administration is at the root of all evil 
from which Persia now suffers, and I am convinced that no good can come 
except following on a re-organisation of the system of government. ’ 1° 

Colonel Picot was probably right. But any basic reorganization of the system 
of government could only follow on the exercise of real authority over Persia. 
This the British did not have, were not likely to acquire, and really did not 
want. Afghanistan figured a good deal more prominently in the defence of India 
than Persia ever had. In 1880 the Government of India assured the Amir 
that in the event of unprovoked aggression he could count on British support 
‘ provided that he follows the advice of the British Government in regard to the 
external relations ’.2° But in Afghanistan, which was closer to India than 
Persia, the British had no voice in internal affairs. In the autumn of 1892 the 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, sent to Lord Kimberley three pages printed on both 
sides listing the Amir’s cruelties. Lord Lansdowne, who was horrified, had 
remonstrated with the Amir about his conduct. Lord Kimberley agreed that 
the Amir’s cruelties were ‘ abominable’, but he saw justification in the Afghan 
ruler’s resentment of British interference. The Amir’s engagement was limited 
to following British advice in foreign policy. The government he carried on 
within his country was his own affair. To the extent that the British commit- 
ment to Afghanistan depended upon the support of British public opinion for 
its enforcement, and to the extent that feelings of common humanity are 
a sufficient justification, it can be argued that the British had some right to 
make their influence felt in domestic Afghan politics. That influence, if it 


18 19 January 1892, Salisbury papers. 

19 Memorandum on the past and present policy in Persia, 31 August 1895, FO 60/566. 

20 Governor-General of India in Council to Lord G. Hamilton, secret, 4 August 1896, Inclosure 
1 in No. 1, India Office to Foreign Office, 17 October 1896, FO 65/1529; printed version in 
W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan. Second edition, London, 1953, 3245. 

21 Particularly relevant are Kimberley to Ripon, private, 14 February 1883 ; Kimberley to 
Dufferin, private, 20 March 1885; and Kimberley to Lansdowne, private, 16 September 1892 : 
Kimberley papers. 
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existed at all, was very slight. With Persia there was no such definite tie as the 
assurances given and repeated to Afghanistan. Statesmen of neither party 
inclined to extend Britain’s obligations and responsibilities in respect of Persia. 
Before Lord Salisbury’s administration ended in 1892, a new crisis had 
arisen over Russian incursions in the Pamirs. Although he had reached a tem- 
porary settlement before leaving office, continued Russian encroachments 
caused trouble to the Liberal government. The affair was not finally settled 
until 1895 when a boundary commission delimited the disputed area. The 
prolonged illness of M. de Giers (Russian Foreign Minister) and the growing 
strength of the military party undoubtedly made the Pamir negotiations more 
difficult. This question, in its various aspects, forms a large part of the private 
correspondence between Lord Kimberley and Lord Lansdowne. The importance 
and intricacy of this problem inevitably meant that Persian affairs receded into 
the background. This might have happened anyway because the Liberals 
attached less importance to Persia than did the Conservatives, and were 
also more disillusioned by its government. 
A series of despatches from Tehran prompted the Viceroy to address the 
Secretary of State for India about Persia early in 1893. Lord Lansdowne wrote : 
‘ The condition of affairs in Persia, is, I am afraid, becoming critical. Lascelles 
evidently thinks so. It has, of course, been obvious for some time past that things 
were going from bad to worse. I send you a copy of a letter which I have just 
written to Lascelles in reply to a question which he asked me unofficially. If 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that England cannot allow a Russian 
occupation of Khorassan, you can count the cost of interfering, and interfere 
effectually, but we here can of course do nothing by ourselves. In other words, 
the question is an Imperial, not an Indian one, although we are more interested 


than any other part of the Empire in keeping Russia at a safe distance from 
Herat ’.™ 


Lord Rimberley was, by this time, most pessimistic in his attitude towards the 
Persian government. As long ago as 1885 he had described it as ‘ miserably 
weak and corrupt’; so much so that the country could offer no barrier to 
Russia.** In 1893 his impression was ‘ that Russia will, without actually taking 
possession of the North Eastern Provinces, control them virtually, and that the 
Shah will become a vassal of the Tsar in reality tho’ not in name. I cannot see 
what we can do to avert it ’.24 

The India Office early in 1893 drew similar conclusions from the information 
it had received. General T. E. Gordon had only recently returned from Persia 
as military attaché. His views were taken into account, as were the recent 
reports from Tehran giving deplorable descriptions of near anarchy with 
particularly feeble government in areas such as Fars, Astarabad, Yazd, and 
Kirman. ‘No administration, no justice, no security’ ran the summary of 
conditions. The Treasury was empty, officials were not paid, the Amin thought 

** 11 January 1893, Kimberley papers. For Lord Lansdowne's reply to Lascelles see Greaves, 
op. cit., 208-9. 


? Kimberley to Lumsden, 29 January 1885, Kimberley papers. 
24 Kimberley to Lansdowne, 3 February 1898, ibid. 
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the situation hopeless, the Shah seemed not to care, and his brother likened 
Persia to a lump of sugar in a glass of water where it was gradually melting 
away. Thus, commented the Political Department, the descriptions ‘ give the 
symptoms of the sick man, the prognosis is unfavourable, speedy collapse and 
domination, direct or indirect, by Russia, and the 1.0. is asked to advise on 
a remedial policy ! ' 

A large part of the minute is devoted to examining the possibility of the 
Seistàn railway as a partial counter. It seemed unlikely, the Political Depart- 
ment concluded, that the Government of India would willingly ‘ expend 
a couple of millions on a wholly unremunerative railway which would always 
have to be guarded, and which could only be of use for military operations if 
they were in command of much larger forces than are now at their disposal . . .". 
According to the views expressed in this minute the only serious opposition to 
Russia would come not from the ‘ulama’ or the officials, but from the Bakhtiyaris 
and other tribes. In the south alone did it seem worthwhile to expend any energy. 

The Political Department made one firm recommendation which it grounded 
on the following premise. It held: 

‘The object of our policy has been, and should obviously be, the maintenance 
of Persia as a strong and independent Kingdom. The possibility of a strong 
Persia seems to have passed, for ever, away. Its independence appears to be 
very much at the mercy of Russia, but we may do something by diplomatic 
means to persuade Russia that it is to her interest to come to an agreement with 
us on this subject’. 

It was suggested that the agreement of 1834 should be used as a basis for 
approaching Russia. If such an understanding could be arrived at, it should be 
negotiated while M. de Giers was still at the helm in Russia and in the breathing- 
space allowed during the lifetime of Nasir al-Din before the crash came. With 
regard to both men, time was short. The Political Department hoped by an 
agreement with Russia to limit her interference in Persia and to obtain her 
support for the continued independence of the country. If the worst happened, 
the British should insist upon privileges in the south corresponding to any 
which Russia might exercise in the north.*5 

General Gordon also wrote a memorandum on Persia. He recalled that 
British diplomatic interest in Persia began in the early part of the nineteenth 
century because an invasion of India by a European power seemed possible. 
British diplomacy had throughout that time aimed at making Persia into 
& buffer state. He continued : 

‘Russia on the other hand has invariably marked her victories by Annexations, 

and has thus established an influence through fear, which our friendly and for- 

bearing charaoter has in late times failed to secure. Add to this fact, that the 
resent ruling Kajar dynasty, and most of the Ministers and Notables at the 
hah's court belong to the North of Persia, and it will be easily understood how 
family and personal interests combine with State reasons to dictate submission 


to the aggressive powerful neighbour, who is now within such easy striking 
distance of their homes '. 


15 Minute submitted by the Political Department, 9 January 1803, FO 251/58. 
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Gordon believed that Russian ascendancy, and the disintegration of the Shah’s 
authority promoted by the religious leaders, had so far advanced that Nasir 
al-Din might be the last independent ruler of Persia. After him could come 
a Russian protectorate, with eventual transformation of the country into a vassal 
state like Bukhara. Gordon’s constructive suggestion was a lengthy exploration 
of the idea of dividing the country into spheres 0151 6 

These deliberations had little immediate result. Sir Robert Morier in 
St. Petersburg received instructions to sound the Russian government about 
concerted action in the event of the Shah’s demise. This action would be based 
on the understanding between Russia and Great Britain of 1834, subsequently 
renewed, for maintaining the independence and integrity of Persia. M. Chichkine 
assured Morier that the Russian government had not changed its views. It 
would certainly support the Val-‘ahd when the time came. Morier was 
instructed to exchange notes on the subject, but he left St. Petersburg on 
3 July to take up another post. The matter seems to have been dropped.?’ 
Nevertheless this review of policy has a special interest in view of the division 
of the country into spheres of influence in 1907. 

Dealing with the claims of the Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation took 
up some time in the Foreign Office. Formed in 1890 for the purpose of exploring 
and developing Persia’s mineral wealth,?* this company had a lamentable 
history. The Company’s engineers showed interest in the deposits of mercury, 
borax, tin, coal, lead, copper, and petroleum. Mr. Allahverdiantz, an Armenian 
who later took British nationality and who had been employed as manager of 
some oil fields at Baku, composed a memorandum in which he stated: ‘The 
virgin oil fields of Persia promise a good future '.3? After two years of prospecting 
and drilling, however, the mining corporation had achieved ‘no material 
results ’.2° Captain Kmentt, an Austrian petroleum engineer, who had made 
an effort to drill on Qishm reported that local authorities obstructed his 
work in every way. The inhabitants of the island had received ‘ strict instruc- 
tions not to give labour or camels’ and the mission’s boat, supplies, and post 
were burned.*! 

The Company's caravans were plundered in the Kirman district where it had 
made beginnings in the borax industry. Mr. Campbell, the engineer in charge of 
the borax works, was seized, stripped, beaten, and placed in stocks with an iron 
collar on his neck. He attributed his release and possibly his life to the interven- 
tion of an influential Sayyid. Other disturbances occurred in the mercury 
district of Afshar and the copper region of Shahrüd. The hostility encountered, 


** Note on Persian affairs by General T. E. Gordon, 18 January 1898, ibid. 

2? Foreign Office memorandum by Bertie, 15 October 1893, ibid. 

28 For the establishment of this company see Greaves, op. cit., 177-8. 

3° Wolff to Salisbury and extract, no. 255, confidential, 30 June 1890, FO 60/511. 

50 Rabino to Lascelles, 16 February 1892, FO 60/532. 

31 Kmentt to Houtum-Schindler, 29 December 1892, FO 60/576. See 21829 1 
Reports of the Persian Gulf Political Restdency and Muscat Political Agency for the years 1890-3. 

53 Griffin to Rosebery, 26 October 1893, FO 60/576. 
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the high cost of transporting material into the country by caravan, and the 
equally difficult problem of transporting the product won to points of distribu- 
tion or consumption all combined to bring the directors to their decision to 
withdraw from Persia. The Company claimed compensation from the Persian 
government on the grounds that it had undertaken to protect its operations and 
its personnel. 

When the Company asked for Foreign Office support in obtaining reimburse- 
ment for its expenditure from the Persian government, Sir Philip Currie wrote : 


‘ These gentlemen, finding that their concession does not pay, have evidently 
formed the plan of obtaining by the aid of H.M.Govt. compensation for all their 
outlay on retirement from Persia—They are no doubt encouraged by the 
example of the Tobacco Corporation. But that was a totally different case. The 
Corporation had a very valuable concession wh. the Shah was frightened into 
cancelling by his own subjects. The Mining Corporation went into business in 
Persia at their own risk & if they expected to find the same order & security wh. 
is looked for in Europe, it is their own fault if their anticipations were not 
realised. 

It ought to be made clear to them at once that no support whatever will be 
given to their preposterous claim °. 34 


The Foreign Office also declined to support the Company’s claim for arbitration. 
Before the affair ended the Foreign Office was telegraphing Lascelles to ' prevent 
Company from making such absurd representations ’.88 Although the Com- 
pany's mining righte were pronounced invalid in Persia in 1899, its voluntary 
liquidation was not completed until 1901. Its vicissitudes might well have 
discouraged others who thought of investing in Persia. . 

Meanwhile reports from Tehran did not become more cheerful. On 21 July 
1894 Mr. Conyngham Greene, then chargé d'affaires, wrote privately to Lord 
Kimberley about the state of the country. He said: 


‘ Nothing can well be more disheartening than the situation. There is no law, 
no administration, and no army. The poor do not know where to turn for 
justice; the management of affairs is in the hands of corrupt officials who have 
bought their posts; and the sums which are supposed to be devoted to the 
army are absorbed by those through whose hands they pass. The soldiers do not 
receive their pay, barely even their rations, but earn their livelihood as best 
they can as labourers, camel drivers, money changers, etc. As soon as the morning 
parade is over the soldier goes to work as a carpenter or a stonemason. . . . 

The root of the evil is the Shah. He cares for nothing but money and sensuality, 
and, provided these are forthcoming, he is prepared to let everything else go 
by the board. Persia can end with him so far as he is concerned. His successor 
at Tabriz lives in poverty and exile, dependent on the Russians almost for his 
daily bread. ... 

Year by year the prices for which the Provincial Governorships and Public 
Offices are sold are increased, and this reacts downward through successive 
extortioners until the poor eventually pay the bill. Everyone who has money 


33 On 22 December 1893 the Financial News published a notice announcing that the relations 
of the Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation with the Imperial Bank of Persia were to be 
wound up. 

34 Minute by Currie dated 28 October 1893, FO 60/576. 

35 20 December 1894, ibid. 
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buries it and affects to be poor. A peasant fears to cultivate his land beyond the 
necessities of life lest the taxgatherer’s suspicions should fall upon him. 


As regards the position of H.M.’s Legation here, Your Lordship will see how 
difficult it is to awaken any interest in a sovereign who cares nothing for the 
future of his kingdom, or to affect anything through a Prime Minister who has 
well nigh abandoned hope. It is almost useless to talk of reforms when there is 
no prospect of their being seriously considered, much less of their being carried 
out. i 
And yet the people would ask nothing better than a root and branch extermi- 
nation of the present intolerable system. They would even welcome intervention 
or annexation from any quarter to save them from themselves. One cannot but 
be struck by the wonderful patience with which they struggle on, and one’s only 
surprise is that no one has the energy to rise up and provoke a change. Oriental 
apathy and a certain misplaced attachment to the Shah of Shahs are the only 
safeguards of the throne ’. 


The writer saw no prospect of improvement during the lifetime of Nàsir al-Din. 
Yet he believed the country to be capable of much and the people ready for 
reform. It was difficult to visualize how that reform could be brought about.?*$ 

Sir Robert Morier's retirement from the embassy at St. Petersburg and 
Lascelles's transfer there left & vacancy at Tehran. After some deliberation 
Sir Mortimer Durand was appointed to fill the post. He had been for eight 
years the Foreign Secretary on the Viceroy's Council Lord Lansdowne 
described him as ‘ trusted of Viceroys’, with an extraordinary knowledge of 
the foreign department, and liked and certainly respected by native leaders ; 
but with a certain ‘stand offishness ' and ‘stern exterior °, which he attributed 
to shyness.37 

On 17 November 1894 Durand arrived in Tehran. G. N. Curzon (later 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston) welcomed this appointment? The Russians did not. 
M. de Speyer, then chargé d’affaires and the type of official who ‘ understands 
his mission in life, at any rate in Persia, to be one of perpetual intrigue against 
us *,?? protested to the Shah. Upon learning of this Lord Kimberley wrote : 


‘ You may safely contradict M. de Speyer's statements about Sir M. Durand. 
I have been in very close connection with his Indian work: and have a very high 
opinion of him. 

He is rather reserved but courteous in manner and bearing : in every respect 
a high bred gentleman. He is also a man of conspicuous ability and I have no 
doubt the Russians dislike his appointment because from his intimate knowledge 
of Eastern affairs they fear that he may be able to counteract their designs '.49 


Lord Kimberley had long held that the state of affairs in Persia was quite 
hopeless. In 1884 he wrote to Lord Ripon about the Shah's alarm because of 
Russian pressure on Khurasan and his appeals to the British for support. 


3¢ Kimberley papers. 

37 Lansdowne to Kimberley, seoret, 19 June 1893, Kimberley papers. 

** PD, Commons, 30 July 1894, xxvir, 1344. Lansdowne wrote favourably of it to Ardagh, 
7 March 1894, PRO 30/40/2, Ardagh papers. 

*? Greene to Kimberley, 11 April 1894, Kimberley papers. 

t? Kimberley to Greene, 10 April 1894, ibid. 
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Lord Kimberley explained that ‘ cautious assurances ' would be given, but in 
his words of 1884, ‘ the Persians are so corrupt, cowardly and treacherous, that. 
it is most difficult to give them support '.*! Ten years later he could see nothing 
but continuous decay.*? Durand, refreshingly, did not fully share this pessimism. 
While he found, after his first four months’ observation, few virtues in the 
Tehrani, he saw great potentialities in the Persian countryman. ‘This country 
might be & garden in ten years’, he told Lord Kimberley. Persia had only 
a small debt, many of ita districts were fertile, the climate good, and possibilities 
existed for considerable trade. For Durand, who had seen many native states 
in India set on their feet during a minority, it was difficult, as he put it, ° to keep 
my hands off Persia’. With proper management he believed that the govern- 
ment’s revenue could be rapidly increased and Persia converted into a prosperous 
country. ‘ But that is a dream. ’* 

In June 1895 Lord Rosebery’s government resigned and Lord Salisbury 
formed his third Cabinet from two political camps— a dreary experience È 
he told Sir Philip Currie. Nevertheless, it was a strong Cabinet. Lord Salisbury, 
as before, kept the Foreign Office. Lord George Hamilton went to the India 
Office. The Viceroy, Lord Elgin, who had been chosen by the Liberal govern- 
ment in 1893, was then described by the Times as ‘as good as any other ’, if 
a Gladstonian peer had to be appointed. ** 

Persian problems soon came to Lord Salisbury’s attention. The Government 
of India had refused to continue its payment of a moiety of the Karun river 
subsidy by which Messrs. Lynch and Company operated a fortnightly steamer 
service on the lower river between Basra and Ahwaz.*® Lord Salisbury sent 
a strongly worded message to the India Office asking that the Government of 
India be urged to reconsider its decision. In several private letters Hamilton 
took up the question, successfully, with Elgin. Already Russia had the para- 
mount influence in the north. The end of the Karun service would make an 
opportunity for the Russians in the south by the consequent decline of the 
British position there.*9 Still, at that time, in Hamilton’s view, Great Britain 
was on the international level ‘ imperceptibly, but gradually, drawing nearer to 
Russia °.47 

To Durand, on the spot in Tehran, co-operation with Russia seemed more 
remote. In his memorandum of 27 September 1895 he comprehensively reviewed 

41 Kimberley to Ripon, 8 August 1884, ibid. 

4 Kimberley to Durand, 29 January 1895, ibid. 

48 Durand to Kimberley, 21 March 1895, ibid. 

44 12 October 1893. 

45 Durand, among others, argued that Lynch would not abandon this enterprise as it was more 
profitable than he said. Whether this is true or not, it is clear that the Karun enterprise was the 
ohief base of British operations in the south. The Karun trade increased from £16,000 in 1891 
to £141,901 in 1901. See ‘ Report on the Karun question ° by Captain Sykes, 15 January 1897, 
FO 65/1547. Special article by Valentine Chirol, ‘ The Karun trade route into Persia’, Times, 
23 December 1902. 

45 Hamilton to Elgin, 6 December 1895 and 31 January 1896, Hamilton papers, part 1, vol. 1; 

to Hamilton, 8 January 1896, ibid., part I, vol. IL 
47 Hamilton to Elgin, 7 February 1896, ibid., part 1, vol. I. 
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conditions in Persia, and set out the possible lines of action for Great Britain, 
He discussed the desirability of regeneration by administrative and financial 
reforms and by the development of resources, undertaken jointly under the 
auspices of Great Britain and Russia. He rejected this as impractical. Clearly, 
the Russians had no interest in strengthening Persia. Her policy was to keep 
a close watch on the continuous degeneration, hasten it when possible by 
peaceful means (usually economic) and by displays of strength, aiming even- 
tually to obtain political control over the whole domain of the Shah.*® Persia 
should be for her the sick man of the Middle East, as Turkey had long been in 
the Near East. 

Lord Curzon, in his famous despatch of 21 September 1899, explicitly 
endorsed Durand’s analysis.4® In a despatch written four years later the 
Government of India argued, similarly, that Russia had no intention of con- 
quering or annexing Persia by force or by destroying the Qajar house. Rather, 
she was pursuing a policy familiar along a line which stretched from 
Constantinople through Tehran, Khiva, Bukhara, Lhasa, and Peking to Seoul. 
This policy was ‘ to maintain the existing authority and to support the reigning 
Sovereign, but to reduce him to a state of vassalage to herself’. The screen of 
native government had therefore to be kept intact as a cover for what might 
otherwise be interpreted as hostile designs. Any appearance of Russian force 
was ostensibly concerned with no more than the restoration of order and the 
support of indigenous movementa.5? It is interesting here to note that, according 
to A. Popov, the published instructions from the Russian foreign ministers to 
their diplomatic representatives in Persia show that negotiations with Great 
Britain over Persian affairs were considered undesirable by the Tsarist govern- 
ment for the simple reason that it took as its task—and considered this task to 
be quite real—the subjugation of all Persia to its influence.5! 

Lord Salisbury had few illusions about Russian aims and methods. He had 
been Prime Minister in 1885 when war threatened. Writing to Lord Dufferin 
who was Viceroy during that crisis, Lord Salisbury expressed his own un- 
certainty about the outlook as to peace or war. ‘I can never make up my mind 
to a confident opinion as to whether we shall have war in the autumn or not’, 
he said, “I find my impressions changing from week to week. At present my 


‘* Private memorandum on the situation in Persia, 27 September 1895, FO 60/568. 

t° Government of India, Foreign Department, to the Searetary of State for India, no. 175, 
dated 21 September 1899, secret/external, FO 60/615. Extracts from this document have long 
been available in BD, Iv, 356-63, and in Cd. 3882, Persia No. 1 (1908). The document is now 
reproduced in full in J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Princeton, 1956, 1, 
219-49. 

5° Secret letter from Government of India to the Secretary of State for India, 4 February 1904, 
printed for the Committee of Imperial Defence, September 1904, CAB 6/1. 

51 Lamadorff's instructions to Speyer, 30 September/13 October 1904, with an introduction 
and notes by Popov, ‘Tsarist Russia and Persia in the period of the Russo-Japanese War’, 
Krasnyy Arkhiv, tm, 3 ff. A useful article on Russian policy in Persia at the close of the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth century is F. Kazemzadeh, ‘ Ruasian imperialism and 
Persian railways’, Harvard Slavic Studies, rv, 1957, 355-13. 
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leaning is in the negative. But it is a question of mere hazard.'5* These issues 
did not lead to war, but were settled by the delimitation of the Afghan boundary 
completed jointly by Russia and Great Britain in 1887. Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury urged the Viceroy not to relax his efforts in putting India into a proper 
state of defence. He fully appreciated Great Britain’s difficulties in resisting 
Russian encroachments, for Russia was practically inaccessible to her. Diplo- 
matic protests from London counted for little. The prospect of reaching Russia 
from the Black Sea became increasingly fainter. He told Lord Dufferin : 


‘ There'is only one inference from the present troubled but tedious politics 
of Continental Europe that concerns India, and that is the gradually increasing 
impossibility of the Bosphorus. Year by year Turkey becomes more the vassal of 
Russia, and therefore we have less and less hope of being able, in case of war, to 
attack Russia in the Black Sea. When I was at the India Office first, one of the 
most frequent exhortations we used to receive from the Indian Government was 
not to trust to their power of fighting Russia, but to arrest her advance b 
announcing to her that if she crossed certain line, we should declare war wit 
her in every part of the world. I never put much faith in that recipe, but with 
the growing servility of Turkey to Russia it is becoming a mere phrase. We 
could not maintain operations in the Black Sea if the holder of the Straits was 
hostile 58 


In 1895 a most serious difference of opinion occurred between Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues over policy towards Turkey and the Straits.5* In the autumn 
he asked that the fleet, then at Lemnos, be instructed to go through the 
Dardanelles and appear before Constantinople, so that the Sultan might be 
persuaded to undertake urgent reform measures and halt the reprisals against 
the Armenians. Upon failing to carry the Cabinet, he complained to Goschen : 
‘My position is becoming one of exceeding difficulty—for, in deference to the 
apprehensions of the Admiralty, and I am bound to add—of Balfour and 
Chamberlain—I am administering a policy in which I entirely disbelieve and 
which may lead to much disgrace ’.55 If the Admiralty refused to order the 
fleet against the Turk because it was too dangerous, that fleet could hardly be 
counted upon for effective use against Russia. 

In these circumstances, Lord Salisbury’s view that any ‘ sensible statesman ’ 
should be anxious for a good understanding with Russia seems hardly 
surprising.5® When Nicholas II visited Balmoral in the autumn of 1896, 
Lord Salisbury made & direct overture. His conversations with the Tsar on 


51 Salisbury to Dufferin, 7 August 1885, Dufferin papers, vol. xxxvi, Correspondence England 
November 1884—January 1887. 

5: Salisbury to Dufferin, 14 September 1887, Dufferin papers. The view of the Lawrence 
school was that Russia’s advance must be stopped by the ordinary working of European diplomacy, 
not by demonstrations in Asia. 

54 Margaret M. Jefferson, ‘ Lord Salisbury and the Eastern Question, 1890-1898 ", Slavonic 
and East European Review, xxxix, 1960, 50-1. This question is dealt with in J. A. S. Grenville, 
Lord Salisbury and foreign policy, London, 1964, 46-53, 78-83. 

56 92 November 1895, Salisbury papers. 

56 Letters of Queen Victoria. Third series, London, rrr, 1932, 39. 
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27 and 29 September dealt chiefly with Turkey and policy there, but India and 
Persia were also included. 

: ‘ On India he [the Tsar] gave spontaneously the strongest assurances, saying 
he was so glad he had personally seen India, as it had convinced him of the 
absurdity of Russia ever trying to obtain it. ‘He said that a few Russians had 
been induced to express a wish for an attack on India by the folly of our news- 
papers and public men, who were always talking of it; but no sane Russian 
Emperor could ever dream of it. On Persia he assured me of his desire to maintain 
the status quo, only indicating & wish for a railway through Meshed whenever 
they had money to make it '.57 


Hamilton, who had also gone to Balmoral, lost no time in writing to the 
Viceroy. ‘ We are on the eve of a curve in our foreign policy ’, he asserted, ‘ and 
that curve will greatly improve our relations with Russia, especially in Central 
Asia.’ 58 In this he was too optimistic. A month later he had to tell Elgin that 
he had been precipitate in suggesting that trust and co-operation with Russia 
could be substituted for the old atmosphere of suspicion and antagonism.5? 
Lord Salisbury complained to his ambassador in St. Petersburg that he could 
get nothing definite from Russia ‘ except a few snarls from Chichkine ۰.۹۵ Part 
of the difficulty lay in the struggle for power going on within different depart- 
ments in the Russian government and in the lack of control the Emperor had 
over his local officials. In 1897 Lord Salisbury told the Queen that although the 
Tsar still seemed friendly, ‘ the Russian administration, especially in the Foreign 
Office, clings to the old tradition ۰.9 Hamilton had reached the same conclusion. 
As he put it to Curzon : ‘In dealing with Russia I am always impressed with the 
weakness of the authority of the Central Government . . . I have always been 
somewhat of a Russophil wishing to come to an arrangement with her; but 
I own my experience of the last two years has made me less sanguine ’.® 
Certainly there was little evidence of good feeling in Persia. Nor do the docu- 
ments reveal any inclination on the part of Russia to reach an understanding 
with Great Britain over Persia until after her defeat by the Japanese. 

The assassination of Nasir al-Din gave more opportunity to Russia to 
strengthen her hold over Persia, for the next two Shahs were ready tools in her 
hands. Nasir al-Din was fatally shot only a few days before his jubilee celebra- 
tion would have taken place on 6 May 1896. At first the ‘abominable and 
detestable crime ',9? as the American minister called it, was blamed on the 
Babis, a religious minority the late Shah had from time to time persecuted. 


5? Memorandum of conversation with the Czar. Sent to Prince of Wales, Lord Lansdowne, 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Lord G. Hamilton. Mr. Balfour saw it at 
Hatfield. This paper was drawn up for Lord Salisbury’s own satisfaction, not as a Cabinet paper, 
although he circulated it to those ministers whose departments it immediately concerned. Salisbury 
papers. The full text is now reproduced by M. M. Jefferson, loc. cit., 216-22. 

58 22 October 1896, Hamilton papers, part 1, vol. I. 

59 26 November 1896, ibid. 

*? Salisbury to O'Conor, 11 November 1896, Salisbury papers. 

¢1 24 September 1897, Letters of Queen Victoria. Third series, x11, 201. 

?* 18 May 1899, Hamilton papers, part m, vol. rv. 
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Professor E. G. Browne immediately opposed that theory.9* Later it was 
established that the assassin, Muhammad Riza, was an unstable follower of 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. According to contemporary reports Jamal al-Din was 
in the pay of Russia. He was certainly anti-British. The Amin in several 
conversations with Lascelles attributed the tobacco disturbances to him to 
a large extent. Muhammad Riza was executed for treason, but Jamal al-Din, 
who lived in Turkey after his expulsion from Tehran in 1891, could not be 
touched by Persian authorities. 5 

Upon the death of Nagir al-Din the break-up of the country seemed possible. 
In these circumstances and to prevent civil insurrection, Durand lost no time 
in joining his Russian colleague in recognizing the Vali-'ahd, Muzaffar al-Din, as 
the new Shah. He took this action on his own responsibility in spite of the fact 
that the Zill al-Sultan, the governor of Isfahan and the eldest son of Nasir 
al-Din, but not the heir, was certainly more sympathetic to British interests. 
None the less, Lord Salisbury thoroughly approved Durand’s action and 
complimented him on his decisiveness during a critical occasion.9* With the 
support of the two most powerful legations in Tehran and with the astute 
handling of various Persian factions by the Grand Vizier, Muzaffar al-Din 
began his reign without overt opposition. Still, he came to Tehran from 
Azarbayjan on 7 June entering the capital by a gate not ordinarily used, so that 
he could reach the palace unnoticed. Durand described this performance as 
‘exceedingly contemptible '.7 
` The American minister wrote that the new Shah was about 43 years old, 
rather short in stature, of an amiable and conciliatory disposition, with con- 
siderable experience in the conduct of affairs, and favourably inclined towards 
the development of his country's resources.98 This is a most roseate view. 
Muzaffar al-Din had no practical political experience. His indulgences and his 
perpetual need for money swung the balance more towards Russian ascendancy 
than it had ever been before. With an eye to the future the Russians also 
cultivated his son, Muhammad ‘Ali, who by tradition lived in Tabriz and 
governed Ázarbàyjàn. Count Lamsdorff thought Muhammad ‘Ali a most 
suitable candidate for the throne. He fostered Russian interests in the province 


*4 Letter to the Times, 10 May 1896. See also Browne, The Persian revolution of 1905-1909, 
Cambridge, 1910, 11-12; General Sir T. E. Gordon, ‘ The reform movement in Persia’, Proc. 
Cent. Asian Soc., March 1907, 13. On 15 August 1852 three Babis had in fact made an attempt 
on the life of Naşir al-Din while he was out riding. For an account of this incident see Comte de 
Gobineau, Les religions et les philosophies dans l Asie Centrale, Paris, 1937, 231-4. 

85 Durand to Salisbury, no. 35, confidential, 14 May 1896, FO 65/1528; Durand to Preece, 
10 May 1896, FO 249/53. For Jamal al-Din’s career with special reference to Persia and his anti- 
British agitations see case volume FO 60/594. See also Browne, Persian revolution, ch. i. 

** Durand to Salisbury, no. 34, confidential, 14 May 1896; Salisbury to Durand, no. 51, 
confidential, 16 June 1896, FO 65/1529. An earlier telegram reads: ‘ Your proceedings are 
approved. No communication had been received at noon from India: but we cannot wait longer. 
I concur with you that the recognition of the Vali Ahd should be made heartily and without delay 
if it has not been already made’. Draft tel. no. 19 in Salisbury’s hand, 2 May 1896, FO 65/1529. 

€? Durand to Salisbury, no. 42, 11 June 1896, ibid. 
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he ruled, and showed a marked inclination to things Russian—having learned, 
as Lamsdorff rather condescendingly put it, the Russian language to a certain 
degree with the assistance of his retinue of teachers. Lamsdorff said that the 
Imperial Government had assisted him in the liquidation of his debts and had 
by secret agreement guaranteed him the prompt receipt of loans in case of 
emergency and any extreme event which might make it necessary for him to 
leave Tabriz hurriedly.*° Muhammad ‘Ali, by the time he became Shah in 
January 1907, was thoroughly Russian in his outlook, and, unlike his ailing, 
ineffectual, and pathetic father, was determined to dominate his people. He 
was, 1n fact, the last effective ruler of the Qajar line. He was also, with the 
possible exception of Aghi Muhammad Khan, the most vicious. 

Thus in the time of the later Qajar rulers the Persian problem, which had 
been a constant feature of British diplomacy throughout the nineteenth century, 
became desperately acute. The dilemma faced seemed hardly to have a solution. 
On the one hand, coming to an agreement with Russia in Asia seemed the most 
promising course. But Lord Salisbury had attempted this in 1896. Again in 
1898 he made an approach to Russia on a more limited scale in respect of China. 
His overtures failed. He came to the conclusion, certainly with regard to Persia, 
that Russia had no interest in making a reasonable settlement with Britain 
there. This seems to be borne out by Russian documents. If, therefore, there 
existed on the Russian side a rooted aversion to agreement with Britain over 
Persia, and to a definition of spheres of influence, then the only policy remaining 
to Britain was her original buffer state concept, carried out in an increasingly 
depressing atmosphere of internal disintegration and irresponsibility, accom- 
panied by the ever tightening Russian grip over Persian officials and the 
extension of Russian influence throughout the country. Reform in Persia had 
seemed a formidable task in the days of Nasir al-Din. Under his successors it 
became, so long as they retained power, an impossible one. Nevertheless, for 
British statesmen there was no real choice except to make whatever efforts 
they could in that direction. 

The focus of the Persian question in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century was the financial crisis which overtook the Persian government, and 
the considerations which ended in Russia, not Britain, lending large sums in 
1900 and 1902. Financial problems had been causing anxiety before Nasir 
al-Din died. Durand had suggested in 1895 that the British should loan Persia 
about £500,000 at 3 or 4 per cent using as security the southern customs. This 
would pay off the Régie debt with some margin to spare. He believed that the 
need for a reorganization of finances was at the root of the government’s troubles 
and that if properly managed the country could become quite transformed and 


°* Lamsdorff, loc. cit. The following estimate of his character was given by the Russian 
minister, M. Vlassov, in 1903 when Muhammad ‘Ali was still Vali-‘ahd. Hardinge reported that 
he had said : ‘The Vali Ahd was a man far more fitted to rule than his father. He was both 
avaricious and cruel, two characteristics of inestimable value in a Persian Sovereign, and his first 
act would probably be to dismiss or put to death the crowd of hungry retainers or sycophants who 
form the present Court’; Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 208, 28 December 1903, FO 60/668. 
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really prosperous. He feared that unless something like this were undertaken 
the Amin, who was worn out by money worries, would become completely 
alienated, and that the Shah would probably end by borrowing from Russia. 
This, indeed, happened. 

Durand also made a more sweeping proposal. He suggested that Britain 
should undertake a loan of about £1,000,000 together with responsibility for 
management of finances and large-scale administrative reform. He ‘ presumed 
H.M.G. would not care to enter upon a policy of this kind’. In this he was 
correct. Nor did his more modest loan proposals seem feasible. At the end of 
Durand’s memorandum Sir Thomas Sanderson, Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, wrote that ‘ the turning point of all the recommendations 
is a loan of } million at 3 or 4 per cent. I don’t see how that can be managed ’.”° 
Had the prospect seemed brighter from the British side it is doubtful whether 
much would have been achieved because the Persians showed no disposition to 
delegate to the British any real authority which would have been vital for any 
successful outcome. 

The need for a foreign loan did not become really pressing until after 
Muzaffar al-Din's accession. It was widely reported that he had expected to 
find vast riches when he arrived in Tehran and was gravely disappointed by the 
state of his father’s treasury. Consequently, he had to postpone his plans for 
a trip to Europe." In the summer of 1897 Muzaffar al-Din reorganized his 
government—dismissing the Amin al-Sultan and appointing the Amin al-Douleh 
(Mirza ‘Ali Khan) as chief minister in August 1897. Given the title Vazir-s 
A‘zam the new chief minister was raised to Sadr-i A‘zam with absolute power 
over all departments of state in December 1897. He retained this title until his 
fallin June 1898. The Shah also appointed the Nasir al-Mulk, a former student 
of Balliol College and a contemporary of Curzon, Spring Rice, and Hardinge, as 
Minister of Finance. Hopes were temporarily raised for a better era. 

The success of this new ministry depended upon its ability to handle the 
financial crisis. During the autumn of 1897 the Persian government negotiated 
with the firm of Messrs. Oppenheim of Paris, Cologne, and The Hague for a loan 
of 40,000,000 fr. bearing an interest of 5 per cent with 24 per cent sinking fund 
to be issued at 924. The security proposed was the customs revenue of the 
southern ports and Kirmanshah.”* Such a prospect alarmed the British and 
outraged the Russians. 

The reason why this was so goes back to 1892. At that time, when the 
Persian government was entangled over the tobacco concession, the Russian 


70 FO 60/566. 

71 See for example P. M. Sykes, History of Persia. Third edition, London, 1930, u, 374; 
V. Chirol, The Middle Eastern question, London, 1903, 50-1; and Times, 10 January 1907. It is 
not entirely clear why Muzaffar al-Din should have held such expectations in view of the history 
of the tobacco concession and the fact that Nasir al-Din had attempted to raise a loan in 1895. 

72 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 76, 8 December 1897, FO 60/585. Durand to Salisbury, 
tel. no. 66, 7 June 1898, FO 60/590. 

7 Hardinge to Salisbury, no. 140, 23 October 1897, FO 60/601. 
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legation had offered to arrange a loan of £500,000 (on terms which pointed to 
a political motive) secured on the customs. This prompted the following state- 
ment from Lord Salisbury : 

‘Inform Amin that it will be your duty formally to protest against the 
validity of any act by which the Shah alienates to a foreign Government his 
control over the Customs Revenue of his Southern Ports. It would be an aliena- 
tion of his Sovereign rights to which we are entitled to object. 

Represent to Amin that any loan by the Russian Government—if the 
interest falls into arrear—will give them an excuse which they will use for 
seizing a territorial guarantee in Khorassan or elsewhere '.?* 


Eventually the Persian government borrowed half a million pounds through 
the Imperial Bank at 6 per cent interest and secured on the Persian Gulf 
customs revenues. 5 

In the light of this background Charles Hardinge, chargé d’affaires in 
Tehran in 1897 and responsible for the legation’s management while Durand 
was on leave, ‘lost no time’ in reminding the Persian Foreign Minister (the 
Mushir al-Douleh) of the prior commitment of these revenues to guarantee the 
Régie loan. The Mushir al-Douleh replied that his government intended to 
liquidate this debt upon the conclusion of a larger loan. Hardinge then took up 
the issue of foreign control over the southern customs. He gave a memorandum 
on that subject to the Shah and the chief minister, and he asked for a written 
statement that in no circumstances would control of the customs of southern 
Persia be ceded to a foreign power. After consultations, the Mushir al-Douleh 
gave the following assurance : 

‘ You have written that there was a rumour that the Customs of southern Persia 

would be placed under foreign supervision and control as guarantee for a loan. 

I, therefore, take this occasion of informing the Legation that this rumour is 


absolutely without foundation, and that they will never be placed under foreign 
supervision and control ۴ 


The Russian chargé d’affaires, M. Stcheglow, who had been left completely 
in the dark, made strong protests when the news of the loan reached him. He 
reproached the Mushir al-Douleh for not having first applied to his government 
` which would, he maintained, loan the Persian government the same amount on 
the same terms. Besides, since the Russian government had at the time of the 
tobacco concession offered money to the Shah, which had been refused, it could 
claim a priority of right in this case. He and his legation had been made to 
appear, in the eyes of the Russian government, ‘comme des imbéciles’. 
M. Stcheglow then took up the matter with the French chargé d’affaires and 
persuaded bim to telegraph his government to prevent the loan being floated 
in the French market. Hardinge concluded his account by calling particular 

74 Salisbury to Lascelles, secret tel., 22 April 1892 (draft in Salisbury’s hand; endorsed 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen), FO 60/555. 

75 Lascelles to Salisbury, decypher tel. no. 75, 15 May 1892, ibid. 

76 For Hardinge’s instructions see Salisbury to Hardinge, draft tel. no. 29, 15 October 1897, 


FO 60/585. For the Mushir al-Douleh’s assurance see Hardinge to Salisbury, no. 140, 23 October 
1897, FO 60/601. 
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attention to the alleged Russian willingness to come forward with the money. 
This needed watching because the Imperial Bank could not raise money on such 
a scale and because the Persian government were ‘in real financial straits ’.77 

In November Hardinge reported that these loan negotiations had failed on 
account of action taken by the French government to prevent its issue in 
Paris.7? The Persians then tried to get the loan floated in Amsterdam, Brussels, 
and Vienna.?® By mid-December these efforts had also failed.8° These dis- 
couraging responses led the Persian government to approach the Imperial Bank 
(m London through the Persian minister) for a small loan of £400,000, interest 
at 5 per cent, and repayment of capital over 15 years. The loan would be 
guaranteed on the customs of the southern ports to which were added 
Mohammareh and Kirmanshah. The customs would be collected by European 
cashiers appointed by the bank. Hardinge believed that the loan was essential 
and the security good." On 18 December the Persian minister discussed the 
matter with Lord Salisbury who explained to Hardinge : 

‘ He was informed that if the Bank should consult Her Majesty's Government 

they will be told that I see no political objection to the proposal, and should view 


it favourably. But, as regards the financial side of the question, they must, of 
course, judge for themselves ۶ 


Meanwhile Persian representatives continued their attempts to raise a loan 
in other capitals. On 18 January 1898 Hardinge telegraphed that a loan had 
been concluded and a contract signed for about one and a quarter million pounds 
with French financiers. The security pledged was the customs of Mohammareh, 
Shiraz, and Kirmanshaéh. This arrangement broke down when the contractors 
found themselves unable to obtain the money. Hardinge, who believed the 
Persian government to be reduced to a state of absolute penury, telegraphed to 
Lord Salisbury urging that the Directors of the Imperial Bank be encouraged to 
bring out a loan in 278 

Lord Salisbury explained that the Imperial Bank had already made advances 
to the Persian government amounting to £216,000—1e. one-third of its 
capitalization which was the limit permitted by its charter. The Directors of 
the Bank had tried to bring out a loan on the Stock Exchange, but found it 
impossible unless compensation were offered to the former Lottery Syndicate.“ 


77 jbid. 78 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 72, 23 November 1897, ibid. 

۲۶ Salisbury to Hardinge, conf. tel. no. 32, 9 December 1897, ibid. 

80 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 81, 11 December 1897, ibid. 

81 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 85, seoret, 17 December 1897, ibid. 

83 Salisbury to Hardinge, tel. no. 39, 19 December 1897, ibid. 

5 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 26, 20 February 1898, ibid. 

84 When the Shah (Nasir al-Din) visited England in 1889 he granted to tho Persian minister 
(Mirza Malküm Khan) a concession for the introduction of State lotteries into Persia. Shortly 
thereafter Malküm Khan sold his rights to the Anglo-Asiatic Syndicate, Ltd. The news of this 
concession was received unfavourably in Persia. The Shah’s ministers asked Malküm Khan 
to return his rights to the Shah. Malkiim Khan replied that since he had already sold them he had 
no rights to return. This precipitated his dismissal from his post of minister. In December 1889 
the Shah cancelled the ooncession without compensation. See Times, ll January, 26 April, 
5 and 9 May 1892. See also FO 60/504 and FO 60/657. 
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For a short time the Persian government appeared to accept this condition so 
long as the amount was included in the underwriting charge. This was arranged, 
but then the Persian government objected to the payment itself. The Sadr-: 
A‘zam told Hardinge that ‘he did not consider that there was the slightest 
prospect of a successful termination of the negotiations now in progress in 
London’. He asked that the Bank raise a small private loan 05 0 

The efforts the Bank made did not succeed owing to a ‘ small but influential 
section ' of the Stock Exchange which felt aggrieved by the irresponsible attitude 
of the Persian government towards contracts it had undertaken 1n recent years. 
W. Keswick, Chairman of the Imperial Bank, urged Lord Salisbury to procure 
a government guarantee for a loan of £400,000 to Persia. A minute by Balfour 
referred the matter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, held the most 
stringent views about advancing money. He had ‘no doubt’ that a British 
guarantee must be declined. He questioned the real necessity of a loan, arguing 
that the Shah simply would not let the money out of his treasury. Nor were the 
Persians to be trusted to fulfil their obligations unless Europeans were placed in 
charge of the revenues hypothecated to its service. Finally, he maintained, 
British activity in the south would stimulate the Russians in the north.88 

Meanwhile the Bank had redoubled its efforts under strong pressure from 
the Persian government to obtain some money to tide things over. By excep- 
tional exertions its directors borrowed £50,000 for Persia on the customs of 
Kirmanshah and Büshir. The Bank asked for and received an assurance of 
support by Her Majesty’s Government in the event of default. On the Persian 
New Year's day, 21 March 1898, this small transaction was completed. 

Hardinge, writing to Lord Salisbury the next day, reviewed the situation. 
The loan just made served as a stop-gap only. The Persian government still 
desperately needed money. Durand took up this plea in April after his return 
to Tehran. But, in London, Keswick explained to the Foreign Office why 
present circumstances were quite unfavourable to a Persian loan. The money 
market was nervous owing to dread of war. The hostility on the Stock Exchange 
remained. Any substantial advance would have to be guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, and if French and Russian influence were not to grow something would 
have to be done. The Bank had done its utmost. It alone could do no more.” 

In May the Persian government seemed in such a perilous state that 
Sanderson thought money would be accepted on any terms from anyone. 


86 Salisbury to Hardinge, tel. no. 19, 24 February 1898, FO 60/601. 

86 Hardinge to Salisbury, tel. no. 35, 2 March 1898, ibid. 

87 Salisbury to Hardinge, tel. no. 21, 5 March 1898; Keswick to Salisbury, 11 March 1898, 
ibid. 

88 Treasury to Foreign Office, 16 March 1898, ibid. 

8° Keswick to Sanderson, 18 March 1898; Hardinge to Foreign Office, tel. no. 42, urgent, 
19 March 1898 ; Foreign Office to Hardinge, tel. no. 26, 21 March 1898, ibid. 

50 Keswick to Sanderson, 21 April 1898; Keswick to Salisbury, 4 May 1898, ibid. 

51 Memorandum on loan by Sanderson, 16 May 1898, ibid. 
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Negotiations for a German loan having failed,?? discussions were taking place 
with the French for a loan of 40,000,000 francs (£1,580,000). French demands 
included exclusive employment of their own nationals in Persian service and 
French priority in railway and other enterprises. At this same time the Persian 
loan problem was receiving attention at the highest level in London. On 
14 May Lord Salisbury directed that Hicks Beach again be sounded, for ‘ his 
reply will greatly simplify the question’. On that same day Sanderson set out 
the essentials of the problem. The Persian government desperately needed 
money which the Imperial Bank could not procure. Parliamentary sanction for 
a guarantee seemed exceedingly remote. What remained was to devise some 
means of giving an assurance which would induce capitalists to come forward. 
The two government officials most closely concerned put forward their views 
in the form of minutes. George Curzon, then Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for the Foreign Office, wrote : 


‘ It seems clear that the Bank cannot find the money and that capitaliste 
will not. 

From the Parliamentary point of view I do not fear a Govt. guarantee for 
a loan of so small a sum as + million; nor do I think that a discussion on the 
stability of Persia need necessarily be inconvenient. The popular charge against 
the F.O. is that we did not foresee the certain control of N. China by Russia, and 
did not take any steps to help China to stand up against it until it was too late. 

If the Persians in their distress go to Russia or France & give them substantial 
political privileges in return we shall be accused of a similar want of foresight. 

It is on the other hand a simple and sound defence to point to the extent of 
our interests in Persia: and the risk to them of an alien political control. The 
people who were clamouring for us to guarantee a loan of 12 millions to China 
surely cannot object to 1/48th of that sum to Persia. 

Of course we want ample security & I think we should have also some quid 
pro quo. The Customs of some selected ports would provide the former. After 
discussion with experts we could settle the latter 8 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer took a far different line. He replied : 


‘I could not propose a guarantee of a Persian Loan of £250,000 to the H. of C. 
It is not a question of amount. It would be a letting out of the waters, which 
could not afterwards be stayed, until either we lost our money or Persia became 
wholly or partly ours. À country whose ruler will not apply his own treasure to 
the necessary expense of government would drain us just 88 it has already drained 
the Bank of Persia: the first advance leading to another, and so on. 

It may, or may not, be a proper policy for us to contemplate the practical 
annexation of the South of Persia. But if that policy be adopted, the more 
gradually it is adopted the better—or you will force Russia to move rapidly 
in the North. In that case we should, as already suggested by Lord Salisbury, 
work behind the Bank, or whatever other financial agency may represent this 
country, by assuring them of support from the British gunboat in the collection 
of the Customs hypothecated to them. That seems to me far wiser than putting 
our officers in charge of the Customs, which we must do if we lent, or guaranteed, 
the loan. 

I may add, though of course it is a minor point, that I don't think F.O. have 


92 For approaches to Germany about a loan see B. G. Martin, German-Persian diplomatic 
relations, 1873-1912, 's-Gravenhage, 1959, 69-71. 
* Undated minute by Curzon filed between 14 and 17 May 1898, FO 60/601. 
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yet appreciated the purely financial objections to a guarantee. It means putting 

money into the pockets of financiers. I prefer direct liability, and should have 

carried out the China War in this way. Of course a bill is necessary in either 

case 4 

In the Foreign Office, "anderson produced the Morocco Convention which 
he thought might offer a means of giving investors some security. According to 
this Convention the British government appointed a commissioner to receive 
the customs duties. If the customs collectors of, for example, Büshir were 
appointed by Her Majesty’s government, or if the collectors were put directly 
under the control of a commissioner so appointed, Britain’s moral responsibility 
for punctual repayment of any loan would be greatly increased without involving 
a guarantee.95 On 19 May Lord Salisbury telegraphed to Durand informing him 
that the Foreign Office had expressed to the Bank its willingness to come to an 
arrangement similar to that with respect to Morocco.®* Two days later a private 
telegram to Durand from C. Hardinge, recently transferred from Tehran to the 
Foreign Office, told him that prospects looked favourable for a loan of one million 
pounds at five per cent.?? 

These British efforts led the French to make a fresh offer on easier terms. 
The Russians pressed the Persians to close with the French, and were subsi- 
dizing Persian officials heavily. Durand advised the Bank to lose no time. 
On the same day he telegraphed officially to say that the Sadr A‘zam had 
decided that the British should take a percentage on the customs for all Persia 
instead of any local guarantee. This was alarming news because, a8 Sanderson 
noted, it meant in effect reverting to the old farming system. He doubted 
whether this would provide good enough security, especially as the British had 
no means of controlling the customs in the north.?? 

On 27 May the Bank communicated the terms it would be able to arrange to 
the Foreign Office and to its officials in Tehran. It proposed a loan of £1,000,000 
issued at 95 bearing an interest at 5 per cent. The period of amortization was 
set at 50 years, commencing after five years. The loan, after providing for the 
lottery difficulty and deducting costs, would give the Persian government 
about £808,000.1°° The evidence now available indicates that Lord Salisbury 
supported this scheme, not because he thought it was good, but because he 
believed it to be the best possible in all the circumstances. He wrote to Durand : 

‘It may be possible to keep secret, during the progress of negotiations, the 
arrangement by which Her Majesty’s Government is to appoint a Commissioner 


to receive the pledged revenues and apply them to the service of the loan; but 
when the prospectus of the loan appears the arrangement must be published, as 


94 Hicks Beach to Curzon, 17 May 1898, ibid. 

95 Memorandum by Sanderson, 16 May 1898, ibid. 

9¢ Salisbury to Durand, tel. no. 34, 19 May 1898, ibid. 

9۶ Hardinge to Durand, pte. tel., 21 May 1898; see also Imperial Bank to Foreign Office, 
21 May 1898, ibid. 

955 Durand to Salisbury, pte. tel., 26 May 1898, ibid. 

9۶ Durand to Salisbury and minute by Sanderson, tel. no. 62, 26 May 1898, ibid. 

100 Imperial Bank to Foreign Office and enclosures, 27 May 1898, ibid. 
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it is one of the guarantees without which no financiers will be ready to subscribe 
for the loan. 

The present proposal for a loan for a million or a million-and-a-quarter to : 
repay all previous advances and leave a working balance, would probably be 
preferred a the Imperial Bank of Persia to a small supplementary loan of 
a quarter-of-a-million, as was contemplated in the first instance. 

Any attempt to obtain the money required on the security of a mere percen- 
tage of the customs without any control over them would be useless; some 
guarantee that the dues will be properly levied is essential. The customs 
revenues of the ports on the Caspian Sea are, for the same reason, of little value 
as a security for the loan, for we have no material means, in case of default, of 
enforcing a claim on them. 

A most unfavourable effect would be created here by the withdrawal of the 
new system of European supervision just established at Bushire and Kerman- 
shah—such withdrawal would be considered, and would in fact be, a retrograde 
step and an abandonment of the first serious attempt which n been made at 
fiscal reform in Persia ’.1% 


Opposition to the proposed British loan came both from Persia and Russia. 
Tehran was seething with intrigue. The Amin al-Sultàn and his supporters were 
gaining strength, and had their own reasons for agitating against the loan and 
the government which promoted it. Russia came forward with an offer of 
40,000,000 francs at 80 repayable in 65 years to be secured on the total revenues 
of the Persian customs. The Russian terms included the extinction of the 
Régie loan and of the British lien over the southern customs together with 
absolute priority over other loans. 

The control aspect of the British offer was the greatest stumbling-block. 
Durand argued against this provision. He cited the arguments of Joseph 
Rabino, manager of the Imperial Bank in Tehran, who had pointed out that 
the Bank had from 1890 advanced to the Persian government (exclusive of the 
recent £50,000) about one million pounds and had received in payment in cash or 
equivalent some £800,000. The Tehran office had advanced to individuals more 
than three times that amount at rates of interest which imply bad security. 
Still, the sums written off in debts over the nine years were very small. Some 
money had been lost in the south on account of a succession of bad harvests and 
locust devastation. The honesty of the European was greatly assisted by an 
elaborate system of legislation, courts of justice, and a sense of honour—all 
enforced by policemen. Some credit should be given, he believed, to the Persian 
who with none of these stimulants and without the judicial machinery to make. 
him do so still fulfilled his monetary engagements, though irregularly and 
unpunctually.1°? Durand concluded his analysis with a criticism of some 
import—i.e. that £808,000 was not enough, £1,100,000 was the mmimum.193 
Sanderson minuted : ‘I suppose we must let I.B. have paraphrase & see what 
they can do’. 

Strong oriticism came from the Treasury. One letter told the Foreign Office 

101 Salisbury to Durand, no. 35, confidential, 28 May 1898, ibid. 
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là 


that while the proposed Persian loan had nothing to do with them, ‘ surely you 
will not allow such horrible fleecing as £142,000 out of £950,000 to go to the 
greasing of palms of the Bank and underwriters?’ Only a little more than 
a fortnight later the Treasury said further that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not want the name of the Bank of England associated with the Persian 
loan.104 

In Tehran the outlook became much darker. The Amin al-Douleh had lost 
control, and the Mushir al-Douleh headed a stop-gap government. A meeting 
of the Ministers decided that no convention could be entered into between the 
British and Persian governments because of complications with Russia.195 
Lord Salisbury called a Cabinet to discuss the matter. He told Sanderson that 
the ‘ Cabinet were of opinion that we might properly undertake to protect the 
collection of Customs at the Persian Gulf ports: & that this willingness on our 
part might be announced 6 

A new draft contract for a loan of £1,250,000 at 5 per cent drawn up by the 
Bank incorporated these new conditions. Therefore while the British govern- 
ment.did not undertake pecuniary liability it would uphold the contract as 
binding upon the Persian government. Early in July the undertaking seemed 
to be nearing completion. A telegram from the Foreign Office to Durand on 
3 July instructed him to deposit the loan contract, after signing, at the Lega- 
tion.*°? But further Treasury objections resulted in the following minute by 
Lord Salisbury : 

‘ There has evidently been a misunderstanding due to verbal communications. 

I understood that the formula we used had been approved by the Treasury. The 

criticisms of the Chancellor of the Exchequer appear to me to assume that the 

security is good. The security is bad: & therefore on all sides the claims for 


commission etc. go up. It is obvious you won’t get this business done on the 
terms which the Bank would exact for an operation in Consols ’. 


To this he added, significantly, ‘I think it is evident the loan will drop ’.1°8 

On 6 July the Treasury continued its campaign by a letter to the Foreign 
Office in which it asserted that the proposed loan seemed more intended to 
‘ bolster up the Bank of Persia than the Shah of Persia ’.1°® There is one further 
bit of evidence about Lord Salisbury’s trend of thought at this time and of his 
reaction to the charges made by the Treasury. In his private papers a minute 
dated 8 July 1898 runs as follows : 


- Clearly Mr. K. has no right to show the draft: & should be told.so—unofficially. 
I know of Beach's objection—& I fully expected his H. of C. colleagues would 
share it. I think his financial scruples run the risk of doing more harm than 
good—e.g. the Greek Loan. 

But as they entirely coincide with British prepossessions I cannot resist them. 


104 Treasury to Sanderson, 1 and 17 June 1898, ibid. 

106 Durand to Salisbury, tel. no. 70, 13 June 1898, ibid. 
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We must expose Persia to a possible catastrophe—but we must not let her be 
cheated in the amount of banker’s commission '.H? 


In discussing the reasons why these loan negotiations eventually failed, the ۰ 
majority of the writers of that time put the blame upon the Foreign Office, and 
in particular upon Lord Salisbury. ‘ In spite of the urgent advice of Sir Mortimer 
Durand ... official circles in London hesitated and procrastinated’ was 
Valentine Chirol’s way of putting it." Sir Edward Sassoon said in Parliament : 


‘I don’t wish to be severe upon the Foreign Office ; [but] there is little doubt that 
if they had exerted sufficient vigilance this country instead of Russia would have 
had the issue of a loan and with it the security upon the Customs’ Revenues of 
Persia, .. '.H* 


In the light of the documents now available this judgment seems far too severe, 
if not wholly false. Lord Salisbury fully appreciated the implications of the loan 
question. He gave it his personal attention over many months. In that time he 
did all that he could to promote it within the framework of government in which, 
even though Prime Minister, he, too, had to work. The difficulty he faced with 
respect of Persia in 1898-9 was not new. Writing several years earlier about 
Morocco, he explained : 


‘Lastly, I would make no promises about a loan, & that because they would be 
certain to be misunderstood. We stand almost alone in Europe in respect to ٠ 
our abstinence from pressure upon the money market. It is no virtue on our part, 
for we have not the means of exercising such pressure but all other Governments 
have, and use it, & I find it in practice, perfectly um ribi to persuade the 
representatives of other countries that we cannot if we like facilitate & promote 
the issue of a loan upon the British market. Any such promise, therefore, as you 
contemplate making to the Moorish Govt. in this respect would be interpreted 
as a promise to act upon the great financiers in England, as they would m 
similar circumstances be acted upon at Paris or Berlin. I need hardly say that 
this would be a promise which we should be wholly incapable of ing ’.H3 


110 Minute by Salisbury, 8 July 1898, in bound volume entitled ‘ Private secretary & memo- 
randa, 1895-1900 ’, Salisbury papers. 

111 Chirol, op. cit., 52. 

11 PD, Commons, 22 January 1902, or, 628-4. ' 

113 Salisbury to Sir Charles Euan-Smith, 20 January 1892, Salisbury papers. 
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impossible that other magical incantations in the guise of pirtts should have 
been composed as early as the fifteenth century. 

The pirits referred to above, particularly the Jaya-pirit, appear from their 
language and style to be works of Ceylonese origin. During the fifteenth 
century a large number of bhikkhus from Ceylon came over to Siam and there 
was a constant exchange of monks with these as well as with monks from the 
neighbours of Siam.!* It is possible that the pirits may have been introduced 
‘ into Cambodia and Siam through these monks. Portions of these popular 
hymns might have then been included in our text, possibly at the time of 
its composition but more probably at a later date since as they stand at least 
three of the six verses discussed above appear to be later additions. The first 
‘of,these verses (jayanto bodhiya mile . . .) follows three other verses, nos. 14, 
15, and 16 which also appear to be added to our text, and whose origin I have 
been unable to trace. Verse 14 is in upajati, the only verse in this text in this 
metre. This and the following two verses (15-16) seem to belong to some work 
describing the defeat of Mara. Verses 107 and 108, appearing at the end of the 
whole work, could easily be treated as an addition since they are preceded by 
valedictory verses followed by benedictory verses which would normally be 
expected to mark the end of the work by themselves. 


Mahadibbamanta 
namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhassa. 
buddham saranam gacchami. dhammam saranam gacchami. 


samgham saranam gacchams. dutiyam pi. tatiyam pi. 1 
buddho mangalasambhiito sambuddho dipaduttamo 

buddhamangalam agamma sabbadukkha pamuficatu. 2 
dhammo mangalasambhito gambhiro duddaso anum )1( 

dhammamangalam dgamma sabbabhaya pamuficatu. 3 
samgho mangalasambhito dakkhineyyo anuttaro 

samghamangalam dgamma sabbarogü pamuficatu. 4 
jaya jaya pathavi sabbam 9 jaya sattha arahantam 

jaya paccekasambuddham jaya isi mahosuram.® b 
(9 jaya Haro Haridevam “ jaya brahma Dhaddharatthakam (9 

Jaya nàgo Virrulhako ‘ Virrupakkho ‘® Candima Ravi. 6 
Indo ca Venatteyyo ® ca Kuvero Varuno pi ca 

Agg? Vayu Pajunno ca kumaro catupalaka. 10) 7 
attharasa mahadeva €9 siddhi-tapasa-adayo 0? 

astir savaka 09) sabbe jaya Ramo bhavantu te. 8 


13 C. E. Godakumbura, Sinhalese literature, 291. 

14 The earliest Pali inscription found in Cambodia is dated A.D. 1230 (see Codès, BEFEO, 
xxxvi, 1936, 14; and Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, no. 188) and the recorded date of 
the introduction of the sect of Sihala bhikkhus to Nibbisipura is given as A.D. 1431 (1974 years 
after the parinibbána). See G. Coedés, ‘ Documents aur l'histoire politique et religieuse du Laos 
occidental’, BE FHO, xxv, 1925, 181. 
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yaya dhammo ca samgho ca dasapalo “*) ca jayakam 
etena jayasaccena sabbasotihi bhavantu te. 
atthuttarasatam "9 yassa mangalam caranadvaye 
cakkhalakkhanasampanne name tam lokanayakam. 
tme mangalasambhüte sabbasattahitesino 

etena mangalatejena sabbasotthi bhavantu te. 

elena mangalatejena tam tam rakkhantu sabbada 
etena mangalatejena tam tam palayantu sabbada 
ciena mangalatejena sabbasiddhi bhavantu te 
sabasattt vidhamsetu sabbasotthi bhavantu te. 

(19) Gyantu bhonto idha danasila nekkhammapatifia saha vwigakhant 


samma V? adhitthanasamett upekkha yuddhaya vo ganhatha avuddhan. 


paramiyo vyitvāna bodhisattassa cintakam 
kesarãri(?) 18 va agafichum bodhisatta tam abravum: 
mayam paramua yodha ciram deva taya bhatta 09) 
ajja dassama te ciram 99 gaya bhaddam namatthu te. 
gayanto bodhtya mule Sakyanam nandivaddhano 
evam ivam vijayo hotu 9? Jayassu jaya mangalam. 
(32) Buddho ca majjhimo settho Sariputto ca dakkhine 
pacchime pi ca Anando uttare Moggalanako, 
Kondafifio purbbi bhage ca bayabbe ca Gavampati 
Upal neharatt thane aganeyye ca Kassapo 

Rahulo ceva tsane sabbe te buddhamangala. 

yo fatva pujtto loke nidukkho nirupaddavo 

mahatejo sada hotu jayasotthi bhavantu te. 

(23) Padumuttaro ca pubbayam 9*9 aganeyye ca 5 Revato 
dakkhine Kassapo buddho neharatiye 99) Sumangalo, 
pacchime Buddhastkkhi €? ca bayabbe 69 ca Medhankaro 
uttare Sakyamuni 99) ceva tsane Saranamkaro, 99 
pathaviyam 1) Kakusandho akase ca Dipankaro (32) 
(33) ete dasadisa buddha rajadhammassa 99) punta. 
natthi rogabhayam sokam khemam sampattidayakam 
dukkharogabhayam natthi sabbasatri vidhamsatu. 
tesafi Rinena silena samyamena damena ca 

te pi tam anurakkhantu àrogyena sukhena ca, 
andgatassa buddhassa Metteyyassa yasassino 
mahadevo mahatejo sabbasotthi bhavantu te. 


(35) namo te buddhavira "thu vippamutto ’st sabbadht 
sambadhapatipanno ’smai tassa me saranam bhava.8® 
tathagatam arahantam Candima saranam gato 

Rahu Candam ca muficassu 9" buddha lokanukampaka. 
kin nu santaramano va Rahu Candam pamuficasi 

(38) dukkharogabhayam nàsti sabbasaira vidhamsetu 


22 


23 


28 
29 
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tesam fianena... pe... bhavantu te (as in verses 24b-26). 
samviggarüpo dgamma kin nu bhito va titthasi G9 

sattadha me phale muddha jwanto na sukham labhe 
buddhagathabhigito "mht no ce muficeyya Candiman ti. 


(40) namo te buddhavira ’tthu vippamuito ' si sabbadhs 
sambadhapatipanno ’smi tassa me saranam bhava. 4) 
tathagatam arahantam Suriyo saranam gato 
Rahu Suriyam pamuficassu buddha lokanukampaka. 
yo andhakare tamast pabhamkaro 

verocano mandali (9) uggatejo 
mà Rahu qua (9 caram antalikkhe 

pajam mama Rahu mutica Surtyan ti. 
kin nu santaramano va Rahu Sursyam pamuficasi (49 
sattadha me phale muddha jiwanto na sukham labhe 
buddhagathabhigito ’mhs no ce muficeyya Suriyan ti. 
namo buddhassa namo dhammassa namo samghassa seyyathidam: hulu 
hulu hulu svahaya hetthima ca uparima ca cavittharakà ‘(45 ca tirtyafica 
apparimamka G9 sabbe sattà sabbe pana sabbe bhita sabbe puggalà sabbe 
attabhavapariyapanna sabba itthiyo sabbe purisa sabbe ariya sabbe anariyà 
sabbe deva sabbe manussa sabbe vinipattha averà hontu abyapagiha hontu 
anigha hontu dighayuka hontu avera hontu sampatti samijjhatu sukhi 
attanam viharantu sabbe tam rakkhantu ’paddava. 
Jalattha va thalatthà va àkase h’antalikkhaka 
pabbata ca samudda ca rukkhatinnalatasino 
te pt tam anurakkhantu arogyena sukhena ca. 


4? Aditya-Candra-Angara-Buddha-Brahasyapati tatha 
Sukra-Sora- Ràhu-K etu navagrahà ‘48 ca sabbaso. 
tesam balena tejena anubhavena tena ca 

te pr tam anurakkhantu arogyena sukhena ca. 


(49 Cattra-Batsakkha-Jeste ca Asade Srávane tatha 
Bhadrapade ca Asujje Krttike Mrggasisake 

Phusse Maghe ca Phagune lokam palenti dhammata. 
ete dvadasadha masa adnubhave mahabbhute 

te pi tam anurakkhantu Grogyena sukhena ca. 

(50 Mustko Brsabho Byaggho Sassa-Nàgo ca Sappako 
Asso Mendo Kapi ceva Kukkuro Svana-Sukaro. 

ete dvadasa nakkhatta lokam palenti dhammata 

te pt tam anurakkhantu arogyena sukhena ca. 

(51) Assugjo Bharani ceva Krttika Rohini pi ca 
Mrggastra ca Adrafi ca Puranabbasu Pussa pt ca, 
Asilesa pi Maghà ca Purabbaphalaguni tatha 
Uttaraphalaguni ceva Hasta-Cittaî ca Sväti ca, 
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Visakha ’nuradha Jestha Mila 'salha duve ssyum . 
Sravano ca Dhansttho ca Satabhisa Purubuttara, 
Bhadrapade Revaty api kammato pi sattadhika 

visa ceva pi nakkhaita pabbayanti dine dine, 

te pi tam anurakkhantu anubhavena tena ca 

te pi tam anurakkhantu Grogyena sukhena ca. 


(52) Mesa-Brsabbha-Methuna Karkataka-Simha-Kanyaka 
Tulya Brecha Dhani ceva Mamkara Kumbha-Minyaka, 
ete dvidasadha rasi anubhavena tena ca 

te pi tam anurakkhantu arogyena sukhena ca. 


(53) Savetridevi Ruddhant Dharam Gamga ca devvya 
Iraggà Naladeviya Bhiratts(?) mrechu Martka, 
afthadevi bhimipati atthadisesu rakkhata (9) 

tasam pijanubhavena sabbadosam khamantu te. 
tasam balena tejena Gnubhavena tena ca 

te pi tam anurakkhantu aGrogyena sukhena ca. 


ma khayo mà vaso tuyham ma ca koci upaddavo 
ratanani pavassantu Jotikassa 69 yatha ghare. 

mà khayo mà vaso tuyham mà ca koci upaddavo 
kaficanani pavassantu Mendakassa (59) yatha ghare. 
mà khayo . . . 

dhaftfiadhana pavassantu Dhanafijayassa 9" yathà ghare. 
mà khayo . . . 

dhanadhara pavassantu Uggatassa (59) yatha ghare. 
ma khayo... 

kaficanajalasamkameso(1) Jafslassa (99 yatha ghare. 
mà khayo... 

sabbadhanini pavassantu Csttakassa (99 yatha ghare. 
ma khayo... 

kahapandm pavassantu Mandhatusseva 99 rajino (99 


Akkharasarinit nama isi 09. Himmavante vasi tada 
siddhi-vijjidhara sabbe devanam puja sada. 

buddha paccekabuddha ca arahanta Indadevatà 
Brahma isi muni c'eva purtso ca mahantako, (89 
siddhi-vijjadharà ‘89 sabbe dvadasa (9 rakkhitā sada 
ye suddhacittà samadana manussa ‘99 punta sada. 
buddhasavam ‘88 gunam vijjam balam tejafi ca ۴ 


siddhi kammam dhammam saccam nibbinam mokkham tuyhakam. 


dinam siam ca pafifia ca mkkham pufifiam bhagyam tapam 
yasam sukham sirt rüpam catuvisats desana. (99) 

evam solasadha dihamma (9% buddha deva sarant ca 

pacceka arahanta ca Inda deva sabrahmaka. 
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ist muni ca rajano puriso 7? ca vijjadhara 
sabbalokadhipati deva solasà ("® bhavakammuna. 
ahs sartsappa c'eva asso mendo ca kukkuro 

go mahamsa tathà hattht tiraccha khanu-kantaké, 
kiupo papato aggo ‘® ca ubhaggo 9 bhaggo 9) pi ca 
ubhaggo visarajà U9 ca portko ©" aggipotako, 
sumsumdro ca nàgo ca grddho surakinnaro 
maharatto C9) devadevo Kuvero manuso pi ca, 
amanussa ca yakkha ca mahiyakkho ca rakkhaso 
mahanago pisaco va peto kumbhandako pi ca, 
siddhi-vijjadhara sabbe sehmam pittam ca viyukam 
upakka sannipatan ca sabbe pafifiasapilità. 9) 
sabbe sattà ca yakkha ca mettacittà sada bhave 
ekapafiiasa sabbe te sabbe rakkhantu tam sada. 
aham (99 labhi ca labhanam sakkaro (8 pijito sada 
sabbe devi manussà ca piyà rakkhantu tam sada. 
gàmam desafi ca nagaram nada bhūmi ca pabbatam 


vannam (02 samuddam addhanam sabbe rakkhantu tam sada. 


siddhi buddha siddhi dhamma siddhi samghà ca uttama 
siddhi paccekasambuddha siddhi sabbafifiusavakà. 

siddhi arsyafi ca artyanam siddhi ca patihariyam 

stddhs marabalam yodham (99) siddhi nibbanam uttamam. 


(84) siddhi Haro Hartharo siddhi Brahma ca Dhaddharatthako 


siddhi nago Virtiddhako Virupakkho Candima Rar, 
siddhi Indo ca Venatteyyo ca Kuvero Varuno pi ca 
siddhi Aggi ca Vayu ca Pajunno ca kumarako, 

siddhi attharasa deva catupilafi ca devata. 

siddhi Ramo ‘85 siddhi deva siddhi yakkho ca rakkhaso 
siddhs vyjadhara sabbe siddhi ist mahesurà 

siddhi pabbatadevanam siddhi karanadevata (99) 

siddhi pasadadevanam siddhi cetiyadevata 

siddhi bodhirukkhadevanam siddhi Grakkhadhatuyo 
buddharipafi ca sabbesam buddharipati ca devatà 
siddhi timnà ‘89 ca rukkhanam vali (89 ya gharadevata 
suddhs thala jalattha va siddhi akasadevata 

stddhs muni ca rajano siddhi purtsalakkhana 


siddhi bhummatthadevanam siddhi kammam balam varam. 


stddhi pada ca apada ca dvvpada ca catuppada ca 
bahuppada ca sata ca siddhi pakkha ‘89 ca vayukam. 
etena stddhitejena Jayasotthi bhavantu te 

etena stddhateyena tam tam rakkhantu sabbada. 

etena siddhitejena tam tam palayantu sabbada 

etena siddhitejena sabbasiddhi bhavantu te, 

sabbasatrü vidhamsetu sabbasotthi bhavantu te. 


88 
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yo 'dha samgamam gacchanto bhasento dibbamantrakam (99 
Jayam balam sukham labham sabbasatru vidhamsetu. 
puttakamo labhe puttam dhanakamo labhe dhanam 
adhikaram labheyyayum 91) devanam piyatam sada. 

raja wth ca setthi ca puriso mandio pi ca 

stho byaggho varaha ca asso mendo ca kukkuro. 

go mahimso tatha hatths tiraccha khanu-kantaka 
sabbasattha-ayo lohom tamma-kamsafi ca tipukam. 

atthi añño ca kurute cakrà nakhà ca visakam 


kodanam 3 dhanuna snanam (99) sallam aggi ca vayukam. 


khaggam selañ ca mattkam 3% yantrabhasanusatraktam 99) 
añño ca kuhakam katva mantramayainiyontam. 

etena siddhitejena jayasotth bhavantu te 

etena siddhitejena tam tam rakkhantu sabbada. 

elena, siddhitejena tam tam palayantu sabbada 

etena siddhitejena sabbasiddhi bhavantu te. 

sabbasatrü vidhamsetu sabbasotthi bhavantu te 


sabbe buddha arahanta ca paccekanafi ca devatà 
kotisatasahassanam cakkavalaîi ca devatà, 

sabbe te sukham dyanta gacchantu sakatthanato. 
giddhants dibbamantani yava kappa ca medini 
sabbe te deva sumana honti mettacittà samagata. 
sabbe te anumodantu puññam ganhantu uddssam 
amhe rakkhantu sabbattha antarasa asesato. 


siddhi kayakatam kammam siddhi viraparakkamam 
siddhi tejo balam sukham siddhi labho nirantaram. 
siddhi asiti arahania ca buddhanam catuvisati O9) 
siddhi Catumaharanka ca Kamavacaradevata, 

siddhi solasa mahabrahma ©” Arupavacara-catubbidha. 
elena siddhitejena jayasotthi bhavantu te. 

etena siddhttejena tam tam rakkhantu sabbada 

etena siddhitejena tam tam palayantu sabbada. 

etena siddhitejena sabbasiddhi bhavantu te. 

sabbasatri vidhamsetu sabbasotthi bhavantu te. 99) 


dukkharogabhaya vera soka santu c'upaddava (99 
antaraya anekani 9 vinassantu ca tejasa 


Jayasiddhi 101) dhanam labham sotthi 0929 bhagyam sukham balam 


stri 099) ayy ca vanno ca bhogam buddhi 9° ca yasava 
satavassa ca ayu 099 ca pivasiddhi 099 bhavantu te. 


Mahadsbbamantram samattam 097 natthitam.(198) sabbasavassati 


stddhikāraya. 009) 
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98 
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Notes 

(1) anum stands for anu ‘subtle’. Anu is frequently spelt anu in Pali. 

(2) yaya jaya pathavi sabbam. This glorification of pathavi (Earth) is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable feature of the Mahadibbamanta. Not only 
is she given precedence over the Buddha (satthá) in receiving jayakara (pro- 
clamation of glory) but she is also placed almost at the beginning of our text. 
The practice of glorifying the Mother Earth at the beginning of a text is hardly 
observed even among the Hindus. The only instance I know occurs in 
Prthwistava (Om prthivisartram devi . . .), a short hymn included in Sanskrit 
texts from Bali, ed. S. Lévi, p. 46. I know of no similar instance in the Buddhist 
literature of Ceylon or Burma. She is recognized as a devatà of the Vedic 
pantheon, where she occupies a prominent place with Dyauh (e.g. Idám 
dyavaprithivi satyim astu pítar matar ydd thépabruvé vam, RV 1.185.11). 
In the Atharvaveda she is called Mother Earth and the poet of this hymn, 
Atharvan, calls himself ‘a son of Prthivi’ (matá bhiimth putró ahám prthivyah..., 
AV 12.1.12). 

In the Pali canon the earth (pathavi) does not appear as a goddess (devata) 
but is described on several occasions as shaking violently at the miraculous 
events m the life of the Buddha (e.g. ayaf ca kho dasasahassi lokadhatu 
sankampi . . . , Vin., 1.11). In the Játaka afthakathà the Mahapathavi is called 
upon by the Buddha in the course of his victory over Mara, to bear witness to 
his past good deeds (ayam acetanapi ghanamahapathavi sakkhi ti ... maha- 
pathavi abhimukham hattham pasaresi ... mahapathavi ... viravasahassena 
Marabalam avattharamanà viya unnadi . .., J, 1.74). This is the origin of the 
legend of Dharani and of the bhtimi-sparsa-mudra, noted above, popular in 
Cambodia and Siam. There is also a belief among the Cambodians that in the 
beginning of creation man came from the dirt of Prah Thorni (see J. Hackin 
and others, Astatic mythology, 196). Even assuming that the pathavi mentioned 
in this verse is identical with Phra Thorni or Dharani, it appears extremely 
unlikely that the Buddhists of Cambodia would give her so prominent a place 
as to relegate the Buddha to a second position in a Buddhist text. 

The alternative suggestion, which I owe to Mr. H. L. Shorto, is that we 
should join the word jaya (the second of the two) to pathavi. This gives us a 
compound jaya-pathavi, meaning ‘land of victory’ a concept well known to 
the Mons of the sixteenth century. It is connected with a coronation ceremony 
which included an act called treading the ‘ soil of victory ' (ti ‘ earth’, jamnah 
‘victory °’). The Sudhammavatiràjavamsa (Rajadhiraj) (Pak Lat edition, 1910, 
231) in connexion with a story of Prince Asah, refers to a ‘soil of victory’ in 
Pegu marking the space where the Prince killed an Indian giant and where 
Rajadhira) is said to have built a pagoda. In the opinion of Mr. Shorto this 
jaya-bhuma could be located in the east of Pegu and south of the pagoda. 

A Burmese work called Ayu-daw Min-gala shauk-hton ‘Life and wise 
sayings of Ayu-daw Min-gala’ (a Burmese minister during the reign of 
Bodawpaya, 1782-1819), by U Aung, also refers to the practice of treading the 
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‘soil of victory ’.' It is said there (p. 102) that King Bodawpaya made his 
minister Thado Thiri Maha Uccana tread the soil of victory (aung-mye) on 
Sunday, the seventh day of the waxing moon of the Tawthalin, and sent him 
along the Chiengmai route to invade Siam. (I am indebted to Dr. Hla Pe for 
this reference. See also Harvey, History of Burma, 270 ff.) 

In view of the close connexion between the Mons and Cambodians through 
the kingdom of Haripuiijaya (Jinakalamali, p. 88f.; Camadevivamsa, in 
BEFEO, xxv, 1925, 152 f.) in the sixteenth century, it is possible to assume 
that the concept of a jaya-pathavi was known to the author of our text. Being a 
mantra recommended for recitation while marching into battle (yo 'dha samga- 
mam gacchanto bhasento dibbamantrakam), it is conceivable that our text was’ 
used in the coronation ceremony of treading the ‘ soil of victory’. This could 
account for a formal glorification (jaya jaya-pathavt sabbam) of all ‘lands of 
victory ’ and for the prominence accorded to pathavi in our text. 

(3) mahosuram. We should perhaps read mahasura (i.e. Rahu who is called 
Asurinda, Anguttarantkdya, 11.53). This word, however, occurs again with a 
different spelling: mahesura (v. 82). The latter appears nearer to the Skt. 
mahesvara meaning Siva, although here only a general meaning ‘great god or 
lord’ seems to be intended. Although tssara is known, there is no form like 
mahtssara in Pali. 

(4) Verses 6 and 7 are repeated again (vv. 80-1) with a slight difference. 
The word jaya is there replaced by siddhi. 

(5) Instead of Haro Haridevam, v. 80 reads Haro Hartharo. By Harideva | 
(in v. 6), therefore, we should perhaps understand Harihara and not Hari. 
The latter is known to the Mahasamayasutta (a dgu Harayo deva), Digha- 
mkaya, 11.260. 

(6) yaya brahma Dhaddharatthakam. Dhatarattha, one of the four maharajas, 
king of the east and lord of the Gandhabbas. He is not called brahma in the 
canon. Our text appears to be erroneously calling him a brahma. 

(7) Jaya nago Virrulhako. Virülhaka, called here a naga, is in the canon 
known as the lord of Kumbhandas. 

(8) Virrupakkho. Virupakkha, lord of the nagas. 

(9) Venatteyyo. Venateyya, name of a Garuda, well known in Hindu 
mythology. This name, however, occurs only in the Kundlajataka (J, v.428). 
The inclusion of Venateyya in the list of major Buddhist deities here, is 
significant. The cult of Garuda was very popular in Angkor. His images in a 
conventionalized form adorn Cambodian art, both ancient and modern. See 
J. Hackin and others, Astatic mythology, 200. 

(10) catupalaka. The four mahàárájas, guardians of the four cardinal points. 

(11) affhárasa mahadeva. The number 18 most probably refers to the 18 
rupavacara devas (see Vibhatga, p. 570-2). 

(12) stddhi-tàpasa-adaso. See (65) below on siddhi-vijjadhara., 

(13) asiti savaka. The figure 80 appears to be only symbolical. See PTS 
Pah-English dictionary, 89. We find a group of 80 mahdatheras (dasabalafi ca 
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asts mahathere ca vandathà ts) in the Dhammapada atthakathà, p. 14, but no list 
18 provided. 

(14) dasapdlo. Perhaps refers to the ten Buddhas occupying ten points of 
the universe. See (23) below. 

(15) atjhuttarasatam. The 108 marks on the feet of the Buddha. This also 
appears to be a symbolical figure based on eight. The Milindapaftho Speaks of 
the 100 auspicious marks (satapufifialakkhanam) of the Buddha, but no list 
is given. 

(16) These three verses (14-16) appear to have been borrowed from some 
text describing the Buddha's victory over Mara. Compare, for instance, 
Samantakütavannana, vv. 945 f., where the ten pàramitàs are called warriors 
(bhatas, yodhas) fighting with the hosts of Mara. 

(17) samma. This word should be read as sacca to complete the number of 
ten paramis. 

(18) kesarars. Reading is doubtful. 

(19) bhatia. Perhaps stands for bhataka ‘ servant’. See Milinda., p. 379. 

(20) cram. Perhaps stands for vira. 

(21) evam tvam vijayo hotu. evam tuyham jayo hotu in J ayamangalagatha. 
See introduction, above. 

(22) Verses 18-20. Description of something corresponding to a mandala 
or a magic circle (or even a square) used in sacred rites and well known in the 
Hindu and Mahayana Tantric works. The Pali scriptures do not contain any 
such descriptions of the eight chief disciples forming a magic circle. The origin 
of this practice may be traced to the Mahdsamayasutta of the Dighamkaya 
where the four maharàjas are described as occupying and ruling the four 
cardinal points. (See also Manusmrti, v.96, where the names of eight lokapalas 
are given.) The earliest allusion to the eight monks sitting in a circle in 
connexion with a paritta ceremony is found in the story of Dighavukumàra in 
the Dhammapada ajthakatha. The relevant passage is worth quoting: sace 
iwam attano gehadvare mandapam katva tassa majjhe pithikam katvà tam 
partkkhipanto ajtha vā solasa vā Gsandni paññāpetvā tesu mama savake nistda- 
pava sattaham nirantaram parittam katum sakkuneyyasi, evam assa antardyo 
ndseyyà is (xii.8). 

Maung Htin Aung in his Folk elements in Burmese Buddhism (p. 8) states 
that the Burmese Buddhists cite this passage as an authority for & ceremony 
entitled the ‘Nine Gods’. In this ceremony the Burmese employ & (square) 
mandala occupied by the images of eight chief disciples (the same as in our text 
with one exception, viz. Kassapa instead of Revata in the south-east) with an 
image of the Buddha in the centre. The images of eight planets are placed 
behind the eight arhats, Ketu the ninth planet being placed in the centre facing 
the Buddha. A mandala of only the eight planets occupying the eight points is 
found in Vedaparthramah, included in Sanskrit teats from Bali (p. 8). It is not 
possible to determine whether the mandala of the grahas was a prototype for 
the ‘ circle’ of the arhats or vice versa, but the latter appears to be fairly old. 
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There is a similar set mentioned in the Sudhammavatirajavamsa, Pak Lat ed., 
1910, 76-7. In this set the Buddha occupies the centre with Moggallana in the 
north, Sàriputta in the south, Kacc&yana in the north-west, and Mahakassapa 
in the south-west. The west is unoccupied and, while the text is ambiguous, 
according to Mr. H. L. Shorto, to whom I owe this reference, the north-east, 
east, and south-east are probably to be understood as occupied by Anuruddha, 
Ananda, and Gavampati respectively. 

It may be noted that in our mandala the first four points are clockwise 
(south, west, north, east) and the remaining four (north-west, south-west, 
south-east, north-east) anticlockwise. The succeeding mandala, however, gives 
all eight points clockwise. 

(23) Verses 21-3. Description of another mandala consisting of ten Buddhas 
occupying four cardinal points, four intermediate points, earth, and sky. Ten, 
like eight, is a magic number in Pali. There may be some connexion between 
this ‘circle’ and the ten rajadhammas (J, 1.367) as indicated by our text 
(rdjadhammassa pūjitā) but I have been unable to trace it to any Buddhist text, 
Pali or Sanskrit. Dr. Hooykaas in his article ‘ Bauddha brahmins in Bali’ 
(BSOAS, XXVI, 3, 1963, 547) gives a Buddhist mantra related to ten points of 
the universe, the last two called adhah and trdhvd, plus the centre (madhyà). 
The mantra does not mention the names of the occupants of these points. 
As pointed out in the introduction, vv. 21-3 correspond to vv. 2b-5a of Cula- 
jinapafijara, a short paritta hymn of 14 verses included in the appendix to the 
Pali-Simhala-pirst-pota. 

The names of the ten Buddhas selected here appear in the traditional list 
of Buddhas given in the Buddhavamsa. No reason is given for the choice of 
these ten out of a total number of 27 Buddhas for forming this mandala. It is 
interesting, however, to note that out of these ten, four Buddhas (Buddhasikhi, 
Kakusandha, Kassapa, and Sakyamuni) appear in the oldest list of seven 
Buddhas given in the Mahapadinasutta (Dighanikaya, u.5f.) occupying 
second, fourth, sixth, and seventh place respectively. Four (Dipamkara, 
Sumangala, Revata, and Padumuttara) appear in the list of 25 Buddhas 
(nos. 1, 3, 5, and 10) given in the Buddhavamsa. Medhamkara and Saranamkara 
appear in the list of three other Buddhas (nos. 2 and 3) mentioned in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of the Buddhavamsa. Whether this is a haphazard 
choice or whether these ten Buddhas were in any way specially connected with 
parttta ceremonies 18 not known. 

24) puratthimayam in Cüla-jmapafijara. 
25) aggimhi c'eva, ibid. 

6) nerutte ca, ibid. 

T) ca Sukhi buddho, ibid. 

8) vayavye, ibid. 

9) Piyadassi ca, ibid. 

30) Dipankaro, ibid. 

31) pathavya, ibid. 
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(32) Saranamkaro, ibid. 
(33) evam dasa disa c'eva sabbe buddha patitthità, ibid. 
(34) See J, 17.367. 

(35) Verses 27-37 contain verse portions from the Candimasutta and 
Surtyasutia of the Samyuttanskaya, 1.50—1. These two suttas are also included 
in the Catu-bhanavara, the traditional book of the paritta-suttas. The reason 
for the choice of these two out of a large number of partita texts appears to be 
their connexion with the legends of the eclipse of the moon and the sun by 
Rahu, the chieftain of the asuras. The prominent place accorded in our text to 
astrological matters could also explain the selection of these two suttas in 
particular. 

(36) bhava 'ts, Samyuttanikaya, 1.50. 

(37) pamuficassu, ibid. 

(38) Verses 30, 31, and 32 are not required here. They are repetitions of 
vv. 24b, 25, and 26. Note the changes here: nasti for natthi, vidhamsetu for 
andhamsatu. 

(39) tthast th, Samyuttanskaya, 1.50. 

(40) Suriyasutta, ibid., 1.51. 

(41) bhava ’ti, ibid. 

(42) mandal, ibid. 

(43) gih, ibid. 

(44) See verse 33. Here we should add: samwtggarüpo dgamma kin nu 
bhito va titthast. 

(45) cavittharaka or c[h]aviddharaka ? The reading is doubtful Cham 
‘skin’, dharaka ‘ bearer’, i.e. a snake ? 

(46) cf. sabbe saita sabbe pana sabbe bhütà ca kevala..., Khandhaparitta 
{Angutiarantkaya, 11.72), a paritia used against snakes. 

(47) The following list of grahas, māsas, naksatras, and vais is also a special 
feature of our text. There are several references in the Pali canon to the festivities 
celebrated in honour of the naksatras, but we do not know of any instance 
where they are propitiated or called upon to protect as in our text. Professor 
V. S. Agrawala in his India as known to Panini (p. 358) shows references in 
Panini’s grammar to a large number of time-denoting words like masa and 
samvatsara and to several names of asterisms which were raised to the status 
of deities (devata). The worship of planets is, as noted above, common among 
Hindus and Buddhists even to this day. Our text, however, appears to indicate 
the existence of a similar practice extended even to the māsas and naksatras 
(denoting both the Indian constellations and the years of the Chinese twelve- 
year cycle). 

Although the names of some of these planets, months, constellations, and 
signs of the zodiac are known to the canon and the afthakathas, a complete list 
of them is not available in any other Pali text. The Abhidhanappadipika 
(Abhp.), a twelfth-century work from Ceylon, enumerates the names of the 
months and the nakkhattas but gives the name of only the first graha and the 
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first ras. The Jinakalamalt (J km.) mentions several of these names in connexion 
with the dates of historical events treated in that work. We note below those 
references which show different spellings or alternative names for these items. - 

(48) Suradi tu navaggahà, Abhp., 1.01; Sura Canda Angara Buddha Jwa 
Sukka Asita Rahu Ketu iti ete Surddayo navaggahá t Tika, Abhp., p. 1 
(Ahmedabad ed.). Jkm. uses the names Guru and Jiva for Jupiter and Soraka, 
Sorika, Sani, and Sannicara for Saturn. 

(49) of. Citto Vesakha Jettho cà ’sdlho dvisu ca Savano 

Potthapada ’ssayujja ca masa dvddasa Katitko, 

Magastro tatha Phusso kamena Magha Phagguna. Abhp., 1.75-6a. 
The following names are found in the Jkm. : Citra, Visikha, Jettha, Asalha, 
Savana, Bhadra, Assayuja, Kattike, Magasira, Phussa, Magha, Phagguna. 

(50) The Chinese twelve-year cycle is not known to the Abhp. The following 
are mentioned in the Jkm.: Müsika (vassa-vasstka-Sakaraja), Vyaggha (also 
called Saddiila—vassa-samvacchara-Sakaraja), Sasa (vassa-Sakaraja), Mahoraga 
(vassa-Sakardja), Sappa (vassa-Sakaraja), Turahga (vassa), Aja (vassa), Makkata 
(vassa-Sakaraja), Kukkuta (vassa-Sakaraja), Kukkura (vassa-Sakaraja). The 
Jkm. does not use the designation nakkhatia for these Chinese years. See 
mtroduction above. | 

(51) cf. Assayujo Bharansitht sa Kattika Rohim c eva 

Maggasira-m-Adda ca Punabbasu Phusso cà ’silesa pi, 

Maghà ca Phagguni dve ca Hattho Città ca Sat pi 

Vesakha "nuradha Jettha Mila ’salha duve tatha, 

Savano ca Dhantttha ca Satabhisajo Puvvottarabhaddapda 

Revaty api ti kamato sattàdhika visa nakkhatta. Abhp., 1.58-60. 
Jkm. mostly follows the Abhp., with the exception of two, viz. Asvini and 
Magasira. Our text has Assujja corresponding to the Assayuja of the Abhp. 
Jkm. appears to have adopted the more familiar word Asvini (Skt. Asvini). 
For the Skt. Mrgaéirà we have thus three forms: Mrggasira (our text), 
Maggasira (AbAp.), and Magasira (Jkm.). 

kammato in v. 49 should be understood as kamato ; see Abhp., 1.60a. 

(52) Rast Mesadiko, Abhp., 1.61. Jkm. has the following: Mesa, Usabha, 
Methuna (also Mithunaka), Kakkataka, Siha, Kanya, Tula, Vicchika, Capa, 
Mankara, Kumbha, Mina. 

(53) Savetrî. Pali Savitti and Savitthi. Known to the Pali canon only as a 
name of the Vedic verse Savitri, but well known in Hindu mythology. This is 
also a name of the wife of Brahma and of the river Sarasvati. 

Ruddhant. Perhaps stands for Rudrani, wife of Rudra. This is also a name 
of Durga. Not known in Pali. 

Gamga. Known to Pali only as the name of river Ganges, but not as a devi. 

Iraggà. Not known either in Pali or in Sanskrit. Ira is also a name of 
Sarasvati, the goddess of speech. Iràvati is a name of Durga. Perhaps this is 
also a name of a river, like Gamga, raised to the status of a devi. Could it possibly 
refer to the river Irawaddy (Iravati) in Burma ? 
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Naladevi. This devi is also not known. In the Harivamáapuràna one of 
Rudráéva's daughters is called Nala (see Monier-Williams). This word could 
also be read as Anald (iragginaladeviyà) in which case it could refer to the 
Fire goddess. But the name Anala is not known in Sanskrit. 

Bhirath. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. Should we read Abhiratti (i.e. 
Abhirats, i.e. Rati, the wife of Kama) ? 

mrochu Marika. mrechu (Pali maccu, Skt. mrtyuh ‘ death ’) qualifies Marika. 
Mari is a name for smallpox. A deity of that name (identified in popular belief 
with Kali) is still worshipped in Indian villages. 

As is evident, with the sole exception of Dharani, none of these devis belong 
to the Buddhist pantheon. Savitri, Rudrani, and Gamga can be traced to the 
Hindu pantheon. The remaining four could be of purely local origin raised to 
the status of devi. 

(54) afthadisesu rakkhità ‘ placed in (i.e. occupying) the eight directions ’. 
This could suggest a possibility of a mandala of eight devis. 

disesu is wrong; the text should read disásu. 
5b) Jottka. See Dhammapada atthakatha, iv.199-213. 

6) Mendaka. ibid., 11.372 f. ; Vinayapitaka, 1.240 f. 
57) Dhanafijaya. DRAM atthakatha, 1.384 f., 13.363 : J, 1.347. 
58) Uggata. Most probably refers to Ugga. See (62) E 
59) Jajtla. Dhammapada atthakathd, iv.214. 
60) Cittaka. Probably refers to Citta gahapati whose carts were filled with 
all kinds of valuables by the devas. See Anguttara atthakathà, 1.210. 

(61) Mandhata. J, n.311 f. ; Divyavadana, p. 210 f. 

(62) Of these seven, three, viz. Jotika, Jatila, and Mandhata are said to 
possess miraculous powers obtained by merit (pufifiavato iddhi). See Patisam- 
bhidamagga, 11.213. Mendaka and his son Dhanafijaya are counted in the 
Visuddhvmagga (xii.42) among the five mahdpufifias. Uggata is the only 
, person unknown. He is perhaps to be identified with Ugga who is described as 
the best of those who gave agreeable gifts (mandpadayakanam aggo, Anguttara- 
niküya, 1.26). Buddhaghosa quotes a verse where he is listed among the five 
great persons: katham pufifiamahattato? Jotiko Jatilo Uggo Mendako atha 
Punnako . . . , Visuddhimagga, viii.8. 

(63) Akkharasarini nama ist. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. 

(64) purtso ca mahantako. Perhaps stands for mahapurisa. 

(65) stddht-vyyadhara. The word vijjadhara occurs four times in our text. 
On three occasions (vv. 63, 65, 74) it is joined in the MS with siddhi and in v. 69 
it appears alone. Earlier (v. 8) there is a reference to siddhitàpasa. We are not 
sure if we should read these two words together or separately, but have 
followed the MS. Perhaps in both cases siddhs is used as an adjective. Could it 
be that our text is referring to two kinds of vijjādharas, and also two kinds of 
tapasas, one with and one without the siddhis? Could it refer to a class of 
beings corresponding to the siddhas of the Tantric texts ? 

(66) dvadasa. I have not been able to find any list of vijjadharas either in 
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Buddhist or Hindu mythology. It may be noted that none of these words— 
siddhi, vijjadhara, and siddha—are known to the Pali canon. ۵ meaning 
‘magic’ or ‘ charm’ is known to the canon, but vtjjadhara occurs only in the 
Jàtaka atthakathà (J, 111.303, 529) and in the Mtlindapafiho (pp. 153, 200, 267). 
On wijjadharas, siddhas, and vidydrajas, see among others: J. Przylusk, 
‘Les Vidyaraja ', BEF EO, xxm, 1923, 301-18 و‎ D. L. Snellgrove, The Hevajra 
tantra (introduction) ; E. M. Mendelson, ' A messianic Buddhist association in 
Upper Burma’, BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, 580. 

(67) manussd. This should be read as 0۰ 

(68) buddhasavam. sávam (Skt. srāva ‘juice ") makes no sense. We should 
perhaps read buddhabhüvam. savam could refer to savaka, but is unlikely as the 
latter is & masculine word. 

(69) catuvisati desand. The items enumerated in vv. 66-7 give a total of 24 
if we include the desand itself. Perhaps this refers to the preaching (desana) of 
the 24 paccayas (hetu, etc.) given in the Abhidhamma texts. 

(70) evam solasadha dhamma. evam seems to refer to the items given in 
vv. 66-7. But the dhammas enumerated there are 24 and not 16. There is no 
known group of 16 dhammas in Pali. Assuming that the catuvisati desanà (v. 67) 
refers to the 24 paccayas it is conceivable that the solasa-dhammas refer to 
another set, viz. the paticcasamuppada (avijja, etc.). The Abhidhamma texts 
count only 12 angas (from avijja to jard-marana) leaving out soka, parvdeva, 
dukkha, domanassa, and upayisa as descriptions of jara-marana. If we take 
dukkha and domanassa together then these five angas could provide the 
remaining four items, giving us a total of 16 dhammas. 

(71) purtso.. Perhaps stands for mahapurtsa. 

(72) The 16 devas are most probably the same as the 16 brahmas (Brahma- 
parisajja, etc.) of the rūpãvacara-bhūmi. See Vibhanga, 570-2. See below: 
siddhi solasa mahabrahmé (v. 1048). Cf. raja sabbe devatayo solasapatalabrahma- 
dayo saretvà . . . (Camadevivamsa), in BEFEO, xxv, 1925, 145. On a group of 
16 vajra-devatàs, see Sanskrit texts from Bali, xxii. 

(73) aggo. Peak or top of a mountain f 

(74) ubhaggo. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. 

(75) bhaggo. bhagna ‘ broken ' ؟‎ 

(76) ubhaggo visaraja. ubhagga could be a name of visaraja. The latter 
word is also not known in Pali or Sanskrit. It could mean a cobra (king of 
poison). 

(77) poriko. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. In Marathi pori means a 
young girl. 

(78) maharatto. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. 

(79) pafifiasapilità. Perhaps we should read pafífiasa pwdstà (a group of 50). 
The next verse refers to ekapafifidsa. It may be noted, however, that only 
about 42 items are given in vv. 70-4. We should perhaps include eight items 
from vv. 68-9. 

(80) aham, alam ? 
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(81) sakkdro. We should perhaps read sakkato. 

(82) vannam. This stands for vanam ; cf. tinnd for tima ° grass’, v. 8b. 

(83) stddht marabalam yodham. Here the siddht must refer to the yodha 
who fights with the army of Mara. 

(84) Compare vv. 80-1 with vv. 68a. See (3) above. 

(85) Ramo. This name is mentioned twice in our text: jaya Ramo (v. 8) 
and siddhi Ramo (v. 82). This, I believe, is the only Pali text where Rama is 
glorified. He is, however, given a less prominent place than is accorded to 
Hara and Harihara in our text. See introduction above. 

(86) karanadevaia. Kürama in the sense of an ordeal, a feat or punishment, 
is known to Pali. But most probably this is an error, and should be read as 
kanana. Cf. devinam püjam katva kananadevanam rüpafi ca... pijetva.. . 
(Camadevivamsa), in BEFEO, xxv, 1995, 144. 

(87) timna. For tina ‘ grass”. 

(88) vali. As this word follows tina and rukkha I am inclined to take it for 
valli ‘ creeper’. It may also be a misprint for bali ‘ oblation ’. 

(89) pakkha ‘ birds’. 

(90) dibbamantrakam. This appears to be a reference to the title of our text. 
The correct Pali form manta occurs once (dibbamantani, v. 100) but that could 
be a scribal improvement. Our text is consistent in retaining the r. Cf. satrü, 
yantra, satrakam, castra. 

(91) labheyyayum. Should be labheyyum. 

(92) kodanam. Not known in Pali or Sanskrit. Could it be a local word for 
kodanda ‘ cross-bow’ ? The next word also refers to a bow. 

(93) dhanund snanam. Literally ‘a bath with a bow’. This seems to allude 
to some kind of magic device employed to destroy an enemy. A similar practice, 
drinking the water with which swords were washed ’, is found mentioned in 
the Vinayapitaka : tassà evarüpo dohalo hoti : icchati surwyassa uggamanakale 
caturangimim senam sannaddham . . . passttum khagginafi ca dhovanam Datum, 
1.342. Cf. Mahàvamsa, xxii.42-5: yodhanam aggayodhassa sisachinnasidhova- 
nam, tasseva sise thatvana patum ceva akamayi. Miss I. B. Horner in The Book 
of discrpline (1v, p. 490, n. 4) notes several non-Pali sources for this belief and 
particularly for its relation to a pregnant woman. 

(94) matikam. Perhaps stands for mattikà ‘ clay’. 

(95) anusatrakam. Skt. anusastrakam 1 

(96) buddhanam catuvisati. The Buddhavamsa enumerates 25 Buddhas. 
It is possible that here only the Buddhas previous to Gotama are referred to 
by our text. This number is usually associated with Jainas who enumerate 24 
tarthankaras. On the number of Buddhas see (23) above. 

(97) solasa mahabrahma. See (72) above. 

(98) Our text most probably ended with this verse. The next two verses 
could have been added at a later time from a Ceylonese work called Jaya-pirtt. 
See introduction. 

(99) soka santat ’upaddava in Jaya-pirtt. 
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(100) anekà antardya pi, ibid. 
(101) jayastddhs, ibid. 

(102) sottht, ibid. 
103) serî, ibid. 


( 

(104) 

(105) à 

(106) js ibid. 
(107) 

(108) 


(109) saba sd alata Corresponds to sarvam svasti stddhs- 
karakam (or karyam). 


THE PANDURANGA-MAHATMYA OF SRIDHAR 
By I. M. P. RAESIDE 


Between 1690 and 1720 Sridhar narrated in simple Marathi verse nearly all 
the basic, perennial stories of the Indian tradition : the epics in Rämavjaya and 
Pandava-pratàpa, the essential puranic tales in Harivijaya and Sivalilamrta. 
As a consequence he is still read very widely by the devout. At the end of the last 
century Acworth, no doubt reflecting the views of the Marathi pundits who 
worked with him, called Sridhar ‘ the most universally popular of all Maratha 
poets’, and even to-day the frequency with which his major works’ are 
republished indicates that he is still read and loved by the public.? 

At the same time Sridhar has been almost entirely neglected by Marathi 
scholars and critics. Not one of his works has been critically edited and the 
author, of the one full-length study of his verse must be content to quote 
indiscriminately from old printed pothts and whatever manuscript texts lie 
readily to hand.? This neglect is certainly unjustified, but where so much basic 
work remains to be done this is hardly the time or place to evaluate Sridhar’s 
status as a Marathi poet. One of his works, however, has a claim on the attention 
of scholars for reasons that are not purely literary, and it is to this that I want 
to draw attention here. 

The Paénduranga-mahaimya is a work of about 750 ovt verses, divided into 
10 adhyayas and celebrating the virtues of Pandharpur, probably the greatest 
centre of pilgrimage in Maharashtra. Its date is uncertain, but Sridhar died 
in c. 1729 and his main works were written between 1702 and 1718. Joshi believes 
that the Panduranga-mahatmya was written before the major works, but there 
is no proof of this.* 

In a recent book Father Deleury has done very valuable work in discussing 
fully, for the first time in English, the history and present-day importance of 
Pandharpur,* but it is typical of the neglect into which Sridhar has fallen that 
Deleury shows only a cursory acquaintance with the Panduranga-mahatmya. 
And yet Sridhar lived and died in Pandharpur. He is writing as a citizen and as 
one who no doubt benefited, directly or indirectly, from the swarm of pilgrims 
who gather there several times a year. Of course Deleury's interests reflect the 
two main preoccupations of Marathi scholars in their dealings with Pandharpur. 
The first concerns the origins and etymology of the god Vithoba, also known as 
Vitthal and Pandurang, and of Pundalik, the holy man who 18 associated with 
him. The second is the Varkari movement, the great bhakti sect of Maharashtra 


1*,,,'The Brahman may prefer Moropunt, the Kunbi Tukaram, but each will put Shridhur 
next to him, and each wil] prefer Shridhur to the poet preferred by the other.’ H. A. Acworth, 
Ballads of the Marathas, London, 1894, intr., xxvii. 

2 The Sivalilamrta has been republished at least eight times since 1900, always in pothi form. 

3 C. N. Joshi, Sridhara caritra ani kavyavivecana, Hyderabad, 19651. 

4 Joshi, op. cit., 185-6, 596. 

5 G. A. Deleury, The cult of Vithodd, Poona, 1960. 
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whose members make regular pilgrimages to the shrine. On the first question 
Sridhar is no help. He merely repeats, or perhaps even invents, a number of 
popular stories, domg his best to make a credible synthesis out of their incon- 
sistencies. On the second he is absolutely silent. For Sridhar at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the Varkari movement and the bhakti ‘ saints’ like 
Namdev and Tukaram might never have existed. 

There are two traditions of Pandharpur. For the pilgrims, who to-day are 
predominantly Varkaris, the concept of Pandharpur includes the road, the 
fortnight of singing and prayer as the dindis make their way from Alandi and 
Dehu, the great throng swelling at every tributary road until a multitude of 
60,000 men, women, and children gather at the last halt to make their triumphal 
entry into the city on the following 027.5 As bhaktas they experience the god 
directly all along the way. For them Vithoba represents Hari-Krsna, and they 
show their devotion to him by visiting his sanctuary in the great temple at 
Pandharpur, but they can worship him just as well in their hearts by repeating 
his names and the hundreds of abhangs devoted to him by the ‘ poet saints’. 
This 18 the essentially monotheistic and ritual-free aspect of the Varkari move- 
ment that appealed so much to the first Western students of Marathi literature, 
who were nearly all Christian missionaries.’ 

But for the locals, for the badvas or hereditary priests and all the other 
Hindus who live m the narrow streets around the great temple, Vithoba is 
neither Visnu nor Siva. Vithoba is Vithoba, and the main temple is only the 
central point of a complex of shrines and temples and dirthas, each with its 
own ministrants and rituals. 

Sridhar is & local. His poem is an annotated list of all the holy places of 
Pandharpur, giving the stories associated with them and an account of the 
merits to be acquired by visiting them. It is here that the difficulties arise, for 
hardly any of the places mentioned in the Panduranga-mahaimya as forming 
the ‘round’ of Pandharpur in the early eighteenth century are identifiable 
to-day. It is a striking illustration of the transitory nature of popular beliefs. 
Pandurang/Vithoba persists, firmly assimilated into the great tradition as an 
aspect of Krana, but the hosts of Devis and Bhairavas and Narsobas described 
by Sridhar have fallen back, their shrines destroyed, their frthas filled in or 
lost, and their names for the most part forgotten. It is possible that prolonged 
field-work among the illiterate castes of Pandharpur might produce a few more 
identifications, though Vidyarthi's results from Gaya do not lend much support 
to such a hope. Here I can only state the results of a short visit devoted to 
solving a restricted problem—the Panduranga-mahatmya references and how 


> cf. Deleury, op. cit., 73-109; I. Karve, ‘ On the road’, Journal of Asian Studies, XXII, 1, 
1962, 13-29. l 

۲ MacNicol called Tukar&m, the greatest of the bhakti poeta, a ‘ mens naturaliter Christiana '— 
Indian theism, London, 1915, 279. 

8 L. P. Vidyarthi, The sacred complex in Hindu Gaya, London, 1961, 16-17. Vidyarthi found 
that out of 381 named ‘sacred centres’ the majority have been forgotten, including several 
major ones in the period since 1812. 
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far they are intelligible to an educated citizen of Pandharpur to-day. Most of 
the results were negative, but they are worth stating if only to save the time of 
future inquirers. 

I shall summarize the main contents of Panduranga-mahatmya and give the 
full text of all passages that are ostensibly topographical. I say ‘ ostensibly ’ 
because Sridhar claims to have based his poem on the Padma-puráma. This 
must be taken to mean some Sanskrit mahátmya of Pandharpur which makes 
the same claim, for there are certainly no direct references to Pandharpur in 
the Anandaérama edition of the Padma-puràna ° nor in the analysis by Wilson 
of a rather different text. In the present state of our knowledge of the 
innumerable offshoots of the Padma- and Skanda-purdnas, which are said to be 
the source of every little local mahdtmya, it is impossible to say how much 
Sridhar is simply copying and how much he is describing at first hand. On the 
whole it seems that his lists of firthas and lingas cannot owe much to literary 
sources. Dharirkar has already attempted to find Sanskrit sources for the main 
sites in Pandharpur with conspicuous lack of success. In any case, in the 
unlikely event of Sridhar’s having taken all his references from some earlier 
written source, this would only set the problem of identification one step further 
back in time. It is not enough to dismiss all puranic geography as rubbish 
without further investigation. Still, it should be remembered that Sridhar’s aim 
was to claim as much as possible for Pandharpur. It was the sakala twtha, 
combining all the virtues of Kasi, Gaya, and Prayiga. With these reservations, 
the scope of which will become clearer in the examination of detail, let us-now 
turn to the actual contents of the Panduranga-mahatmya. 


Summary 
Adhyaya i (74 verses) 

Rukmini, aggravated by Krsna’s attentions to Radha (who was a rebirth of 
Saci), retires to Dindiravana. Krsna goes to seek her there, accompanied by 
a band of herdsmen and their cattle.12 Lohadanda in Dindiravana, the future 
site of Pandharpur, is localized and the name explained by the story of a demon 
Dindira being slain by Mallikarjuna with an iron mace at this spot (vv. 55-69).18 


Adhyaya ii (111 vv.) 

The usual story of Pundalik.14 Hari/Vitthal comes to visit Pundalik to 
witness his extraordinary devotion to his parents, and consents to stand before 
him for all time on the brick. 


° V. N. Mandalik (ed.), Padmapurána (Anand&£rama Sanskrit Series), 4 vols., Poona, 1893-4. 

19 H. H. Wilson, ' Essays on the puranas, m. Padma purana ’, JRAS, Ser. 1, v, 1839, 280-318. 

11 Vitthale Daji Dh&rürkar, Pandhari-máhátmya, Pandharpur, 1938 (first edition, Bombay, 
1903). 

13 The story is given in Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, xx (Sholapur), Bombay, 1884, 488. 

13 Mallik&rjuna is firmly brought into the Vaignavite fold by being a rebirth of Hari as the 
son of a king, Sricandra. 

14 of. Deleury, op. cit., 144. 
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Adhyaya ii (96 vv.) 

Indra, cursed by Vrtrasura, becomes a brick in Dindiravana and is only 
released by Vitthal stepping on him (1-11). Description of Bindutirtha (12-34). 
Candra, cursed by Brhaspati for his adultery with Tara, is freed by bathing in 
the Bhima and remains manifest there as Candrabhaga 15 (55-69). Description 
of Kundalatirtha (78), Nrsimha (80-84), and list of tīrthas along the Bhima 
(85-91). 

Adhyaya iv (97 vv.) 

Secret cavern beneath Bindutirtha (1-12). Story of the Brahman Suérava 
(13-30). Description of neighbouring firthas and Devis (31-68), and Bhairavas 
(69-81). Story of the gandharva shot down from his vimana by Bhairava, 
from Skanda-purdna (87-94). 

Adhyaya v (72 vv.) 

Bhaskara ksetra and its firthas (1-43). Story of the miser Ratnaketu who 

became a rüksasa and was saved by a drop of water from Bhaskara ksetra 


falling on him from the dress of Susadidevi who was flying over him in her 
vimana (44-69). 
Adhyaya vi (47 vv.) 

The gates of Pandharpur and the ksetras to which they lead (1-17). Exhorta- 
tion to pilgrims to behave decently (18-32). Laksmitirtha (33-44). 


Adhyaya vii (50 vv.) 

Story of Muktakesi, daughter of king Candrasena, who came to Pandharpur 
to worship Vitthal (1-26). More firthas (27-37). Citizens of Pandharpur are 
especially bound to revere Vitthal (38-48). 


Adhyaya vii (75 vv.) 
Story of Gayasura ; traditional but transferred to Pandharpur where his 


waist is supposed to have landed." Hari came to Dindiravana for the third time 
to hold Gayasura down (45-6). 


Adhyaya ix (53 vv.) 
The virtues of performing the éráddha ceremony at Visnupad (1-15). Krgna's 
picnic (17-34). Vispupad again (35-47). Samadhs of Brahmananda (48-02). 


Adhyaya x (71 vv.) 

The Bhütas of Pandharpur (9-33). Glory of Hari (34-50). The benefits of 
reading or hearing this story of Pandurang (51-61). Guru-paramparà of 
Sridhar (59-64). 


15 Name given to the curve of the Bhima on which Pandharpur lies, and nowadays, by 
extension, to the whole middle portion of the Bhima. 

16 Vidyarthi, op. cit., 114-17, translating Váyu-purüna, cv-ovi. According to this Gayü's 
body covered five kroa with his head at the sacred centre of the ksetra. Sridhar elongates him 
considerably, leaving his head at Kasi, his waist at Pandharpur, and his feet at the Gomantacala, 
Pà.-mà., viii.22-3, 34-6. 
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It can be seen from this summary that the Panduranga-mahaimya is a 
mixture of exhortation, description, and puranic stories. For the most part it is 
impossible to find any antecedents for these last, in so far as they relate to 
Pandharpur, and in the absence of further evidence it cannot be proved how 
much Sridhar was taking from current local legends and how much is the 
invention of a scholar drawing on a wide reading of the more popular purdnas 
to fill out his mahaimya. The Gayasura story, for instance, is substantially the 
same as that given in the Vayu-purana and quoted by Vidyarthi, but there is 
no evidence of anyone having connected it with Pandharpur before this. The 
* temple legend ’ as it is called in the Bombay Gazetteer, of Krsna coming to seek 
Rukmini or Lakgmi in Dindiravana 17 is not found in any text earlier than 
Sridhar’s, although Namdev has the story of Krsna and the cows at Venunad 
without saying why they came.!8 

Even the full story of Pundalik is not found any earlier than the Pundalika- 
mahatmya of Bahinabai, whose dates are traditionally 1628-1700, and Sridhar 
adds many details of his own.!? Tt is true, of course, that there is inscriptional 
evidence of some Pundarikamuni associated with Pandharpur as early as 1237,29 
but it has not, I think, been pointed out before that the Padma-purdna has 
several Pundarikas whose stories are vaguely reminiscent of the Pandharpur 
traditions but set in quite different places. Uttarakhanda lxxxi has a Pundarika 
whose holiness induced Narada to take Visnu to visit him, exactly as in 
Bahinabai’s version, but this was at ° Saligramatirtha ' and resulted in Pundarika 
being transported to heaven on the back of Garuda. In Uttarakhanda coxiv-ccxv 
there is a Pundarika of Puskaratirtha in Indraprastha with whom Visnu came 
to dwell for a month because of his bhakti. In neither case is there any mention 
of pttrbhakts being the main attraction. Apart from these, Pundarika and 
Pundalika are fairly common names for characters in both Padma- and Skanda- 
puranas. Earlier Marathi poets say only that Vitthal came to Pandharpur for 
the sake of Pundalik. Was there an early borrowing from the purdnas to fill 
out the legend of Pandharpur's Pundarikamuni, in the same way that Sridhar 
seems to have laid the Indra-Vrtrasura and Candra-Brhaspati stories under 
contribution * Or was the traffic the other way * It is unlikely that a proven 
sequence can ever be established. 

To turn now to the topographical references of Panduranga-mahatmya, I have 
arranged the relevant passages in the order of the topics dealt with ; the site 
of Pandharpur, the central shrines, other tirthas, etc. The text quoted is that of 


17 Bombay Gazetteer, xx, 460, 466. 

18 Namadevica gatha, ed. V. N. Joga, Poona, 1925; Rama-mahdimya, 94.4, p. 178. 

19 J. E. Abbot, Bahina Bat (The Poet Saints of Maharashtra, 5), Poona, 1929, 148-50. 
Sridhar names Pundalik’s parents Janhu and Satyaki, gives him a wife, and adds the whole story 
of the conversion. This is now the authorized version in the Varkari pantha, except for the wife. 
Cf. S. V. Dandekar, Várakari panthdcd ttihdsa, rev. ed., Poona, 1957, 29. 

20 (4, H. Khare, Sri-Vitthala Gui Pandharapira, Poona, Bharata Itihisa Saméodhaka 
Mandala, 1938, 11, 6. 
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the first Ratnagiri edition of 1867 * except that a few corrections, all indicated, 
are made from the India Office Library MS Marathi B.27 ۶۶ and the long 
Bombay edition of 1879 where these two agree. This last is a work called 
Pandharî-mahatmya of 31 adhyayas and 1,268 verses, and is simply an expanded 
and repetitious version of Panduranga-mahatmya. Joshi seems to assume that it 
was also the work of Sridhar himself, rewritten perhaps in his old age. I doubt 
this very much, for the additions are all of such a pedestrian nature that they 
carry no hint of Sridhar’s swing and gusto. However, the original Panduranga- 
mahatmya is left more or less intact, though scattered, and its readings often 
make more sense than those of the Ratnagiri edition and its successors. 


I. THE SITE 
I A 


dep MER | TF TR TT Fax | 

agi ۲5۲ 37 1 afürer fa AT ۲ ۱ 
afar ۳۲ da ۱۳/2۲۲ MATT ۲ 

AF 7701 EUT | FT 9۱ 
27۲3 2755 AIA FA | POA 5> TE | 


of [WT FF TT | TR san 1۱ [1] 
AT Sat EET TOF AC | [aer ۱ 

agde AT ۱ ATA TTT TÎ 1221 [2] 
Gea TIT Mario | Gra TRT PTHIX | [3] 


sara ATT Here ۱ 27551۲ TOR du 1231 [A 
۶ ] gais. ۲ B, Ia. 


B = Pandhari-mahaimya, Bombay, 1879. 
1 = India Office Library, MS Mar. B.27. 
R = Panduranga-mahatmya, Ratnagiri, 1867. 


[Adh. i] 


[1] Sürpàl on the Krsna, 20 miles south-east of Athni, with a big temple of 
Nrsimha (Bombay Gazetteer, xx1 (Belgaon), 607-8). It is 72 miles due east of 
Kolhapur but would certainly be further on the ground because of the inter- 
vening river. 

[2] Dindiravana and Lohadapndapürna. See Summary, Adhyaya i. A masonry- 
edged pool called Lohadandaptrna is described on the river side of Pundalik’s 
samadhi (BG, xx, 434). It is now largely filled in with river gravel. Pandharpur 
is about 75 miles north of Sirpal 


21 This is the earliest printed edition available. Joshi, op. cit., 621, refers to a Bombay edition 
by B&bur&v Setye of 1863, but I have not been able to see this. All the subsequent editions 
follow the Ratnagiri edition closely. 

22 Dated Sake 1728 (1800). J. F. Blumhardt and 8. G. Kanhere, Catalogue of the Marathi 
manuscripts in the India Office Library, 1950, 31. 

Joshi, op. cit., 664-5. Joshi, 621, mentions a manuscript of this long version dated Saka 
1750, but his description of the work is based on the printed edition. 


١ 
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[3] The nearest point on the Godavari is about 120 miles. Pravarasangam, 
however (see I B[5]), is more like 140. 

[4] Kolhapur, or Karavira, is about 100 miles south-west of Pandharpur. 
Assuming the usual yojana of around 8 miles and the poet’s desire to reduce 
everything to round numbers, the distances given are not unreasonable. 


IB 


150۳ qd 577 ۱ PM quu ۱ [1] 
ATT afear ATC | fiat RT i 1 | [2] 

Pater Tat grx ۱ 577 2۳6 2955 ۱ 
7557 51 AFT | HTT ۲۱ [3] 


ardt frana are | 8 for) Hea | 

frat TF ATC | FF ۱ 
3۳۳ 5۳۳ aT ۱ at Fast wu ۱ 

3۲۲۳۲۲ ATT HAS 5۳۲ | fat Heat caged 141 
PET TTS ۱۳۳۹۲ FF ۱ 


afar afear ale | tet 3 59 52219 15 | [4] 
ATT SICA EK | b TTT WII | 
galfana d dat | MET aT qu | 6 | [5] 


TTT 777 11 THT ۱ HHT جه‎ 8833 | 
71۳ arê area ۱ fara at ۱ 
[Adh. vi] 
«I agis; B lacking. P B 525323 adr. 


[1] The gates of Pandharpur are named from the ksetras to which they lead. 
It is impossible to say whether this was the poet’s own invention or whether 
these names were in common use in the past. They certainly are not now, when 
the only remaining gate, on the north, is simply known as ‘ Haradas ves’. 
However, the roughly contemporary Panduranga-mahaimya of Pralhad- 
maharaj (died 1718) gives a similar list of bahtrdvárem : Trivikrama—east, 
Sarpala—south, Karavira—west, and ‘Nrsimhakhya mahákgetra! on the 
north (Pralhada-maharaja Badve-krta Panduranga-mahatmya, Pandharpur, 
1929, vv. 172-6). 
[2] Trivikram might possibly be at Ter, which has an old Trivikram temple 
built on to a Buddhist chastya and described by Cousens (Arch. Survey of India, 
Annual Reports, 1902-3, 196-8). Ter is in Marathwada, 70 miles north-east of 
Pandharpur in Osmanabad District. Sri Baburao Bahirat tells me that Ter is 
referred to specifically in a long version of Panduranga-mahatmya that he has 
seen (ptirvest trimkramasthana tera, xi. 28) but this does not appear in B, the 
printed edition. The ordinary Marathi spelling is thera, and it seems that the 
modern romanized form Ter is now used in deference to the identification with 
classical Tagara which was made as a result of Cousens’s article. 

It is interesting that there is evidence of an ancient connexion between Ter 
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and Kolhapur, for the Silahars of Kolhapur probably came from Ter. 
Pandharpur lies on the direct route between the two. Cf. J. F. Fleet, ‘ Tagara ; 
Ter’, JRAS, 1901, 537-52. 

[3] Sürpal again, which according to the Bombay Gazetteer has a celebrated 
banyan tree, not a pipal This ksetra is relatively unknown in central Maha- 
rashtra to-day. Nobody that I spoke to in Pandharpur had heard of it, and the 
errors and omissions of B and I indicate that it was equally obscure in the last 
century. It is still of local importance in the Jamakhandi area, however, for 
a report in Sakdla, the Poona daily paper, of 17 May 1957 describes a yatrà of at 
least 10,000 people there. 

[4] Mahalaksmi of Kolhapur is too celebrated to need further reference. 

[5] The main temple at the Pravardsangam is in fact Siddhesvar (BG, xm 
(Ahmednagar District), 740-1). Bahinabai describes how she took darsana of 
Siddhanath there (Abbot, op. cit., 4). Gautami refers to the Godavari, which 
was brought down from heaven to cleanse the sins of the rg? Gautama (cf. 
Mahipati, Bhaktavijaya, x11.42, xv.6). 


II. VITTHAL, PUNDALIK, LAKSMI 
H A 

2۳۲ 15777 TS TTR | ATT afar ۲ | 

ae ate CERT | ۱۲ ۲ ۱ [1] 
1۳۲۰ TF quet | Fat desta ۱ 

AF sar TRT | ۳۲ Safar ۱ 

[Adh. vii] 

qaqa 5۲ sar | TU farses ۱ 

dadi 2۳7۳۲2۶۲ ۱ 01۳7۳5 ad AF 2۱ 
RATT OAT | dd UTERE TT | 

1۲ 7ج‎ 2 | 23 Pare 509 1131 [2] 
RT enfer? quse 1 1 520098 ۱ 

È 157 ۲۳۲۲ | add d ore? 0141 [3] 
ard 767۳7۲۲ | OT ATA ۱ 

af afat ۲57۲۲۶ ۱ ata SRITH ae 5] | 15 | [4] 
A 357 ETT TT | aw AHS ۱ 

qu FUT ger wed ۱ TF Ada fassa | 26 | [5] 
aT 3۳۳۳ faved | Tat ATT ۱ 

FE OTT | 558 UH Y ۱ [6] 

[Adh. iii] : 
eT è. 5 B, I; Ram. © 8, I; Rawadt. 3B, I; Ré 30 ufa ۱ 
7511۳ Tar smi 9B, I; R ٩۲۲ 7۳۲ ati ۰ 


[1] This river Saravati is mentioned elsewhere (cf. III A[8]) and is obviously 
close to the present Pundalik samadhi on the river gravel of the Bhima. There is 
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: 20 trace of it now, but Pandharpur has been built up and drained a great deal 
1n the last 250 years and it is quite possible that a small trickle once came in 
where now there is only masonry wall and bathing ghats. Alternatively it might 
be & ' secret? river like the Sarasvati. 

[2] These verses suggest that in Sridhar's time there was a Vitthal image on the 
shore near Pundalik and facing west (the firthamurti) quite distinct from the 
main image (ksetramürt) facing east and probably in the main temple in what- 
ever shape it existed then. If there really were two images it might help to 
explain the inconsistencies in the descriptions of various Marathi poets which 
are discussed at length by Khare (n, 16-24). Cf. also Pralhad-maharaj, 140. 
[3] This, later described as to the north-east, ought to be Lakhubai. The 
present temple, said to have been rebuilt in the eighteenth century on an old 
site, is now about half a mile north of Pundalik on the river bank (BG, xx, 
459-60). Dharürkar (op. oit., 17) confidently places Laksmitirtha in front of 
Lakhubai, but to me it seems much too far from the centre to form the third 
corner of Sridhar’s triangle. 

[4] Bindutirtha then is the triangular area between these three shrines. Like 
Lakgmitirtha, the name is no longer used and, so far as I can tell, is known only 
to scholars and readers of Sridhar. The area just north of the Mahadvar, con- 
necting the Vithob& temple and Pundalik samadht, was once full of tanks and 
old temples of which only two remain (BG, xx, 438-9) so that it is quite likely 
that the sacred heart of the city was once here. 

[9] There is, of course, a Garuda in the courtyard of the main temple, but this 
means very little. 

[6] Vithobà is often described by poets as having Rukmini (Rakhumii) at his 
left hand, though the current Vitthal image stands alone. Khare takes this as 
further evidence that the image has been changed, possibly on several occasions 
(1, 21), but the present Rukmini temple m the north-west corner of the main 
temple enceinte houses a Rukmini who is on Vitthal’s left and only a little 
behind, though some distance away (see plan in Deleury, 60). The core of the 
Vithoba temple (garbhagrha and antechamber) certainly existed in Sridhar’s 
time, but it is not so certain, pace Deleury 63, that the Rukmini temple did. 
The question of whether there were once twin images must remain open, like so 
many others. The 'sidelong glances’ refer to the story of Adhyaya i. When 
Krsna finally discovers Rukmini in Dindiravana they both stand pretending 
to ignore each other, a scene described by Sridhar in a very human and amusing 
manner, 


II B 
Ra eT Sa STIA ۱ TF za dif ۱ 
cT ۲ 155757 pd oer جع‎ FOF ۱ 


HT ash TET ۱۲ ae far | 
ur IT E | fax facto) ۱ [1] 
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ageri ۲757 are ۱ are aT anit aT | 

3۳ da at 1۳5۲ ۱۲ dre 17077 1311 
fiat TF are è ê ۱ at fadt sd 59501 | 

ETT Spar det | 3772 57508 | 34 | [2] 
are 352 wetter | of gat US FET | 

22 27 Tag ۱۲۲ FTE ۲ 
۲۳2۲5 «rex Alone | foto ot STAT 349 | 

qub efr gara | Fit at RC | 42 | 
27 ٩32 ۲ ۱ 

TT AF ۱ [3]‏ ۱۲ و تج 

[ Adh. 1v] 


[1] A secret underground bhü-vatkun [ha is a common enough pilgrim attraction 
and need not be taken too seriously (cf. Srivenkatacala-mahatmya, x; ed. 
S. Subrahmanya Sastry in Tirumalas Sr: Venkatesvara (Madras), 1, 1932-3, 
449; Skanda-purana, 0.ii.4, in the Marathi translation of M. V. Padhye, 
Bombay, 1915, p. 242). There is no doubt a real basis for such tales in the 
underground cellars and treasuries of many old temples. 

[2] This vapi is possibly the one filled in in the area mentioned in II A[4], 
which is precisely at the south of the triangle (BG, xx, 438). The only Vssnücwun 
padem known now are those at Visnupad (see below, VI A). 

[3] See II A[3]. 


II C 
2707 art gM | TF 78 Weir ۱ 

qa adt 27 1 Atria Tet ۲ 181 
7737 ARAM ÀT | FESTA ATAAT FAR | 

al Tae qax» TET 191 
Tur gd | TF RF AF TR | 

aT s St وه‎ FT ara 558 ۱ 
7۳70 erfî SAT ۱ Ferit ۱ 

27۳7 ۲ 208 TAT ۱ BEAT 550 ۲ 
کم‎ ait aa Prater (owed 21 ATT | 


aad TT TTT | Treia WWW 38 d 1121 
[Adh. vi] 


a B, I; R ۲۰ 


This seems to confirm the supposition of II A[2]. The order of worship for 
the pilgrim is first the Bindusthan, then Pandurang/Vitthal on the shore, then 
the ksetramürts, and finally Laksmitirtha which also seems to have its standing 
Visnu ۰ 
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III. NRSIMHA AND TIRTHAS ALONG THE BHMA 


III A 
133117 afir 317717 ۱ و‎ can Tê | 
77175۳ AA 71۲ ۱ RITE AT sur ۱ [1] 
CIT ۷۲۲7۲۶ SECHT SAL | TT TC > | 
acon TAF ۱ TT faq cara TF 178 | [2] 


ai ch aa ۲۳۵2 | «mdi TE FS Gas | 
ad sfast at mew 1 EUR Yes ATF 82 ۱ 
7۲ 1۳1 ۳۲ sor) WT saa ates TF | [3] 
۱۳۲۳۲ 1۳ Ten aer 2 ۱ ۲۲ TE 3008 1 82 | 
sea wor fre 71 | ۲ TF fra ۱ 


IT 7017 stat aT ۱ uos fad qx FÎ 1831 


TRI ۲۳۲۲ TE AF ۱ eT feat ot fê | [4] 
097۱۳۲ dad ada ۱ did uidi ta Tî | 84 | 
3۳7۳۳۱۷ TR | eT dt | [5] 


15711 2۳9 cà ۱ AF cE fear 5 1851 [6] 
5۳6117 Teor | 22 MAI | 

dec TRT 3۳7۲ [7] | Tê aaa ۱86۱ [8] 
Wa ۳ TT | gî rat at 

7۳077-2۳5 1۳ 1 area AF ou ۱ [9] 
ATA 7۳۵ | TT Wen qd srt | 

fageax 5 27 ۱ wer RF eu ۱ [10] 
UT TAT 2 IAA | TT AFT | [11] 

۳۲ TREAT TF | TREC cata 3 1891 — [12] 
aft gà wer p uet cardi fra | 


wae ae EUT | Tadd fawadt 1901 [13] 
daft gà 511 WIT d TF 39 HS TSM | 
7۲ TOT TT | HRT TTX afat 1 91 | [14] 


[Adh. 11] 

eB; lumi am; R ar rada. 58, I; R lacking. ©B,I; R ag frana: 
wm d. (I aA; B Fried. 
[1] Kà] Bhairava, now the only Bhairava of Pandharpur, stands on the north 
of the Mahadvar about 50 yards east of the main temple. It is said to have been 
built, or rebuilt, about 1730 (BG, xx, 438). Pralhad-maharaj (142) says that the 
Ksetrapala is wanyadigbhagim which accords better with Sridhar’s location. 
[2] Kundalatirtha as it was in 1884 is described in the Bombay Gazetteer (435) 
as ' a pool of dirty water’. Its site was shown to me in a small open space about 
200 yards north of the Vithoba temple. It is said to have been filled in 30 years 
ago and very few people still remember the name. 
[3] On the south side of this square is an old mūrti of Nrsimha on the outer wall 
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of the Tryambakeávar temple. The site of the latter is incorrectly shown on 
Deleury’s map, p. 53, too near to Vithoba. 

[4] Narsingpur at thé junction of the Nira and the Bhima 24 miles north-west 
of Pandharpur. The present temple and image date from 1756. (Gazetteer of 
Bombay State, rev. ed. (Poona District), Bombay, 1954, 625.) The temple seems 
to have long competed, without much success, for the attention of the 
Pandharpur pilgrims. Cf. A. D. Dandavate, Sriksetra daksina Prayaga athava 
Nira-Nrsimhapiiva yethila sanksipta varnana, Poona, 1924. There are somewhat 
dubious abhangs in the collected works of both Namdev and’ Tukaram in 
support of this claim: Namdev, Rama-mahatmya, 119; Tukaram, Indu- 
prakada ed., 4,204. 

[5] This is one of the most confused passages of the whole work and is perhaps 
most likely to have been taken from some earlier Sanskrit work. Whether these 
various firthas could have been identified on the ground by Sridhar himself is 
impossible to say, but they were certainly a mystery to later copyists. I have 
checked this passage in several manuscripts in India and found that they 
generally agree as far as Jabalafirtha, but then each takes its own way. Note 
that Venkategvar Tirumalai, with which shrine Vithoba has several things in 
common (cf. Deleury, 184-5) and of which Sridhar also wrote an unpublished 
mahatmya (Joshi, 597-8) also has a Jabalitirtha and an Agastyatirtha (Tiru- 
malai Sri Venkatesvara, 1, 1932-3, 13, 392; Skanda-purana, 11.1.34). 

[6] Some manuscripts and the long version B add Brahma, Kalaéa, and 
Pitrtirtha at this point. These three are the only ones for which Dharirkar 
(14-15) has found some Sanskrit glokas to quote. 

[7] Pundalik and Muktakesi must have been on or near the gite of the present 
Pundalik samadhi. The existing Pundalik temple is relatively modern (BG, xx, 
434). Muktakedi is now shown as a small plain samādhī close to Pundalik on the 
south. 

[8] We have seen before (II A[1]) that Pundalik was three dhanusyas north of 
the Saravati sangam. Some MSS specifically mention the name Saravati at this 
point: Sardvati sangama tirtha/Ramesvara pat tethem (Poona Univ. MS 80; 
BISM MS 29/1881) and these also have Ramegvar instead of Someévar. The 
present eighteenth-century temple of Ramcandra (cf. BG, xx, 444-5) is very 
close at the eastern end of the Mahadvar but this is probably nothing more than 
coincidence. The only Someévar linga is in the Mallikarjun temple, further west 
(ibid., 440). 

[9] None but the last is identifiable. Narad is still near the sangam of the 
Puspavati, near Vispupad. Oddly enough it was omitted in the Bombay 
Gazetteer and therefore, apparently, by Deleury. 

[10] Sri Bahirat informs me that this is perhaps the old temple, now known as 
Antapurca Mahadev, which lies some distance east of Narad. 

[11] No information. Possibly a Krsna temple on the Gopalpir hill. All the 
present temples there are post-Sridhar (BG, xx, 462-6). 

[12] There is a Bhuvaneévari temple about 14 miles south-west of the Puspavati 
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sangam. Sridhar now seems to be turning inland to complete the round of 
Pandharpur. Cf. Pralhàd-maharaj, vv. 164-71, for a similar pradaksinà route. 
[13] Pralhad-maharaj, 169, also gives Padmavati at Padmatirtha, but no 
Somesvar. The present temple and tank of Padmavati were built in 1778 
(BG, xx, 453-4), but obviously the site was old. Bahinabai talks of Padma- 
layim snana (Abbot, 5). 

[14] Continuing (pudhem) we arrive almost certainly at the Durga shrine at 
Isbavi, back on the Bhima north-west of the city. Pralhid-maharaj confirms 
by describing it at the Bharani-Bhimdarathica sangama (v. 170). 

III B 


1377171 gd fast | ۵ fest dotare [1] 
TUT wd At | 2 fê 144 | 
at ۲ Tor | Fai feat dda quia 
ge ۳۱۲7۲۰۲ oT ۱ 3913 WTNTUD FT UTD 1 45 | 
aT 16 tT | 559 fer d wax | [2] 
TT HY 277771557 | ueni car TF ۱ [3] 
fore 011 rT ۱ dd FÀ FIS | 
Fret fate 5۳7 gi ۱ ard did ae 1471 
FITTE ° 510۳21۳71 | drag? aren ۱ 
Aia ToT AT 1 TY عه‎ aT ۱ 
ATS MET | GP ATTI FÉ مم‎ | 
age TET TET | RF FY aT 1 49 | 
gd 115۳7117 ۱ equ ۳ TAT | 
33 2775 RT ۱ Spa TT TTT dl 1501 
dari mft cart ۱ 37 qu Seat ATT | 
gd 7771717 aT | Sat TT qux ۱ 
Tee ag ۹۳۲۱ fae Tewr | 
WW 52591 Ter p dearer à هع‎ ۱ [4] 
96 72۲3۲ ۱ 37 7ه‎ ۱ 
STATA 557 Tare ۱ farm Aa 2 ۱ 
[AdA. iv] 
eB Rata. PB; R lacks Fr; I 8م‎ ‘BAR TRE. IB I; R faafe. 
eB, I; R arn. 1B; I ampie; R anis. 


[1] The same as in III A[8] ? 

[2] The only Vyas in Pandharpur now is Vyas-Narayan (BG, xx, 454) outside 
the town to the north-west and not, of course, a linga. 

[3] See III C. 

[4] There is really nothing useful to be said about any of these tirthas, since 
none can be identified. It seems likely that they are meant to continue south- 
east along the Bhima the previous list of III A, but even this is not certain since 
the only directions are the vague pudhem. 
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III € 
Var TFT wx 1 dafa FAT | 
defer Watt gar ۱ 3۳۲۹۲ FTF 58 aT 124 | 
SUA 6 ۳5 for | 5] RN ۱ 
qarî 3۳ 11507 | MTG dad 1271 
Ge Treat a ۱ TT 7 7۳۲۲ ۱ 
qu To TT ERT | ATT fae diu d ۱ 
NT RAT ART ATT | FT HEAT ۱ 
257 217 ETT | TE TTT TT 1291 
ar qd ate 11 ۱ ۲ Ararat gor ۱ 
1577 aera aa RT ۱ Harts TE WIT ۲۱ 
[Adh. vii] 


Another short but obscure firtha list, which is only included because Sarasvati 
and the Sasumala sangama are also mentioned by Pralhad-maharaj (vv. 161-3). 
They must presumably be at the junction of one of the small streams which run 
into the Bhima below the Pugpavati. 


IV. Dervis AND BHATRAVAS 


fT 2 ۲777 CENT | 50 TOOT ۱ 

adt arf fA | RTT ava fus 1661 
qu afat asta | ad 590] That TT | 
` ê 212 TMT | Res 7۳۲۲ tot 1561 
gd جردو‎ A att | DW aT ai ۱ 

aer eT Tet 1 a ۲۳۲۲ TOT 2 1571 
afa ART | atei Te TÎ i 

red TT ۱ 1۳۳۲ ۳۷۳۶۲ 1581 
i HFT TST ۱ SRI 219 ۱ 

qd ETRA TT ۱ fep a meurt gr ۱ 
Hat We مارم‎ ١ FF TF d 

frat ۷۲۲ 2377۳۲۲ ۱ TAT Aefa 391 Mad 1601 
qe rra? wer | ARR ۹ | 

THA ۱ 5۳ TART 515 ۲ | 61 | 

fF ۲۳۲۳۲۲ wait ۷ ara ۱ 

qê 5077 amer ffl | Ferar ett 1621 
Fafî ver 351 1 a 9508 da Ud 

at i 72 fa aT ۱ ۲ weg LAT 1631 
Tait we مم‎ | Wer xen fendi uer | 

77 0 drug Aa ۱ AT Ulett 29 quur 1641 
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arri Rt eT | TF EM ONE بح‎ | 
gd 9510991 SUD | dai qT 59 27 ۱ 
FATTA TAT war ١ ré qf emf | 
HAC ATER fest | Û 2۳8 fra 1 66 | 
[Adh. iv] 
^B, I; R guit. PB RR. ره‎ I; R amami. 4B, I; R vu. 


None of these Devis are identifiable to-day. They may have been small popular 
shrines, probably svagambht stones, which were swallowed up in the rebuilding 
of the eighteenth century when most of the great families of the Maratha 
Empire built their vadas along the banks of the Bhima (Holkar, Sinde, Jama- 
khandla, etc.). In fact these are all along the eastern side of the sacred triangle. 
However, when Sridhar says ‘on the east of Pandhari’ and then follows up 
with ‘next, next’, it is hardly likely that he is referring to a line of Devis 
stretching out half-way to Sholapur. It is rather a ‘round’ of all the Devis 
in and about Pandharpur, and one would guess that Kundaladevi for instance 
was connected with the defunct Kundalatirtha (cf. III A[2]). 


IV B 


fara 750 qr | Tar 9193+ | 

7757 ۳7۲۳۲۲ rf 1 FIT ais d da ۱ 
gat oF fama Art pop wr 7 | 

qa giis 1757 Rat 1 iaia wert at 1701 
SIT TTT ۲۳۲ | Her AT ۱ 

Ud dari sorta 1 FAT ar 1 71 | 
afa arf fara | artes ۱ 

Tel Heart 277 ١ RATT TF RS 1721 
we SD WD oy ۱ qui 38 3 اهم‎ | 

wb fav tef 385 | أنه‎ qur art ۱ 
2 AI ITT | HL HET ۱ 

Wel IT HOT | THe dee 7 58 1 74 | 
7۳ dia AT ١ at mure da fuf | 

ST ۳ To FAT ١ 5 Tat faeit عق‎ FA 175, 
qi 5 FT | TT 27 Re ۱ 

SAT At AAT ١ fü fefewdt nat ۱ 
۷۳۲0 Axa AAT XETUD | OT ALATA ۱ 

Ra rev AY mir amr ° 1 fü aw fremd | 77 | 
PAT ALT 31۲۳۲7۲ | ERI RT FÀ ۲ 

TT quredl TT | at Fe saf 078 | 
of frat qr ۱ ۳2 fast re 2 | 

gai axa Fatt ۱ 5 2۳۲ Te ۱ 
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em ۲ dat aT ۱ Tê GET ۱ 

Wen FOR ATT | ۳ AT Fer 1801 
QW axa arr | deir 3529 ۱ 

ae ۷5۲ RAT | gesto qu ۲ ۱ 


Terî ۱۱ fara at i FO 2۳۳۳ Il. 1B, I; R qT. 
Only Kal Bhairava remains (cf. III A[1]). 


y 


V. BHASKARA KSETRA 

3 157 #7 ۱ ۲۹5۳۳۲۲ ۱ 

Aer BOY 5۲۶ a | TF WT HA? 1121 
arent rrq qu 9902 | FEA ۳۳ di ۱ 

d rT 37 1350 ۱ RTE d 898 113 | 
7 gm AMT | TE WT e gË | 

sz d 777 TAT 1 PIRA oF E STAT ۱ 
ETR faz att | web fasts ۱ 

dt e we ]مه‎ AÑ fare d 1 20 | 
سم‎ ife quf كله‎ | Û 1۳ ۱ 


ad 257 ame ۱ aT AFF ur 1221 [1] 
giia. ۱ mA WaT! WAT | [2] 


ef ۷۳۲۰ ۲ ۲۳6 ۱ 59 ۲ Tat 1241 
SHAT RAAT | 29153838 7 | 

277773 ABT | جاع‎ ATF ATT s ١ 25 | 
IATA di | قرس‎ erae TT fra | 

qu adi FATA | AY 58 ATT 1261 
area Tee fA | Me FT 1۳ ۱ 

efte TEN TET ١ TT Het ۳7 ۱ 


[Adh. iv] 
aB, I; 7 Weg. 58, I; R a. ^B, I; R ۳01 sie Aare ۱۱۷۲۹۲ aa 5 


[Adh. v]: 


^I; B ۲: R omits. PB ser dm aga aed. I; R dhi vad; B verse 
lacking. 4B, I; R ۱ eB, I; R vad. 1B; I, R mr. 5B, I; R omits. 


[1] Korati is a small village lying five miles south-west of Pandharpur off any 
main road. It is known locally only for its Mahadev temple, a low, plain 
Hemadpanti structure, but the village and the plain north of it are littered with 
the ruins of old temples. Quite obviously it must once have been a place of 
some importance. The villagers say that one cannot put a spade in the ground 


without turning up a carved stone or a broken linga. Facing north-east on the 


opposite side of a small stream, hard to reconcile with Sridhar’s roaring torrent, . 
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15 a large banyan tree with many little shrines and lingas set around it and 
a bathing place in the stream nearby. The entrance of another small stream 
makes a sangam of sorts. 

This must be Sridhar’s Bhaskaratirtha. The name, together with all 

the others (Dasisvamedha, Kagyapa, etc.) is quite unknown to-day. The 
ruined temples are called Narayanbova, Kalumdevi, Narsobà, Konirbova, but 
in the Narayanbova temple is a fine reclining Visnu which could be the ‘ Sesasayi 
Sarndhara ’ of v. 22. 
[2] Nearly all the MSS read ‘ Bhima’, but since the Bhima is miles away this 
only illustrates the oblivion into which Korati has fallen. The surya parvata is 
perhaps a hillock a few hundred yards away above the west bank of the stream, 
now known as bhasmaca dongar. 


VI. ViSNUPAD 
VIA 
qd Tad wate aT ١ Gerad Ff qo | 
GIT 1۳۲ 72 TTT p TAT 38 1371 
ETRE TOT TTT ۱ dear qe adl BTW vuoi | 
TS Woes ٩ Ast wu $e J aE ۱ 
۳ 3۳7177 ay YE ۱ ETR ATA ۱ 
1۳7 da as | der alad sa | 
FIT eT TES | ATT FY 1411 
[Adh. viii] 
Visnupad or Venunad, a little to the north of the Puspavati sangam (cf. IIT 
A[9]). The various footprints of cows and gods are still shown on the rocks all 


around, while those of Krsna himself were incorporated in the Visnupad temple 
in the nineteenth century (BG, xx, 435). 


VI B 
qq fet eredt 1 AF 99 aê | 
qui aT FOR fad | TET 5-819 | 
ETA NET TOT 59317 | 508 Te ATT | 
RET ARTT ۳۲ Heat | faar Feet (10 | [1] 
qf TM sta ۱ d freer FT | 
7۳2۲771 dio 2۳۳۲4 ١ gada dT ۱ [2] 
FIT 1۳7۲3311 TH AT ۱ CATA HUTA AIT FRA | 
UU 7 faor | serra TA 1141 
aT aT dî TT | dd Heres gador | 
ITT 07۲ | 58 qu ur d 1 15 | 
5۳۲ qdf dex | qub SS ۱ 
ATE TE STAT 1۳۳۲ HERT 52891 | 16 | 
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HUA ATT TTT | AF TA 57 ۱ 
gat mat FARI amv ۱ ae qub 5018© ۱ 
27 af Ad | Matia aifest ۱ 
waren Alert frat | 32] 89 ar AT 1181 [3] 


* B 7773077 : I at. 


[1] The modern Gopàlpür. The little hill has been completely built over with 
temples since Sridhar's time. 

[2] Visnupad is popular locally for sraddha rites. According to Sridhar it is as 
good as Gaya: Bhaskara-ksetra Prayaga/Pandhari Varanasi sanga / Venüna- 
dem Gaya samagra / (Pà.-mà., v1.02). 

[3] Krsna's feast at Gopalpir is still celebrated by Varkaris and others as the 
final ceremony of the pilgrimage (cf. Dandekar, 79). The tradition of Krsna's 
visit to the Puspavati sangam is old (cf. Namdev, Rama-mahatmya, 94), but 
Sridhar seems to have been the first to give it a motive—first Gayastira and then 
Rukmini/Laksmi (cf. Pa.-maà., viii.45). 


[Adh. ix] 


These passages of Panduranga-mahatmya which I have quoted and discussed 
in detail, claim to give a physical description of Pandharpur in Sridhar’s time. 
Around 1700 the city appears to be located between four ksetras, only one of 
which (Mabalaksmi of Kolhapur) is of more than parochial importance to-day. 
It boasted of ten Devis, alllost; seven Bhairavas of which only one remains ; 
and innumerable farthas and lingas very few of which can be positively identified 
with existing shrines, though doubtless there are still a few, renamed or removed, 
that Sridhar would recognize. Five miles away at Korati was a centre as 
important for Sridhar as the extant Visnupad, yet now entirely ignored by the 
thousands of pilgrims who visit Vithoba’s temple. Even allowing for mistakes 
and perhaps invention in Sridhaz’s lists, it is an astonishing illustration of what 
can be lost in a living centre of worship in a short period of 250 years. Korati 
was abandoned, so the ruins are still there to bear Sridhar out, but in Pandharpur 
itself many of the missing Devis and Bhairavas have certainly been swallowed 
up in the massive rebuilding of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
firthas maybe were often nothing more than sections of the river bank, in- 
dustriously named by Sanskritizing priests and never widely known. There is 
no need to invoke Muslim depredations to explain the disappearances, though 
they may well have contributed, and the years between 1695 and 1700 when 
the main Mughal camp was pitched at Brahmapüri might have seen the ruin of 
an outlying village like Korati. 

We are left with Vithoba and Pundalik, probably in the same positions that 
they now occupy. Whether they were represented in Sridhar’s time in the same 
form as they are to-day is quite another matter, and we have seen that there 
was very likely some Pàndurang/Visnu/Vitthal murts on the shore near 
Pundalik and distinct from the ksetra-mürtv at the south-west corner of the 
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triangle. There is still a Nrsimha in the right place, and the neighbouring 
Kundalatirtha has gone but is still remembered. Kal Bhairava remains, 
though very likely reconstructed on a new site, and Laksmitirtha, the third 
corner of the triangle, is perhaps still extant as Lakhubai. It is significant too 
that the outlying places: Narad, Visnupad, Bhuvaneévari, Padmavati, are 
still traceable. They are far enough from the spreading centre of the city to have 
preserved their independence up to the present day. 

It should also be noted that Sridhar can hardly have mentioned all the 
temples that existed in Pandharpur in his day. Of those now extant, Mallikarjun 
and Tryambakeévar at least are certainly pre-eighteenth century. Obviously 
Mallikàrjun was important. Otherwise there would have been no need for the 
story of Malhkarjuna that comes in the first adhydya. One might guess that 
Sridhar was happy to subordinate him to Visnu in this way, but without going 
to the length of recommending his temple to pilgrims. To this day the Malli- 
karjun temple is served by a Lingayat priest and is outside the Jurisdiction of 
the badvds.24 Tryambakesvar may be a similar case. Where a linga and a 
Nrsimha mūrti are found in association, it is the Vaisnavite shrine that has been 
singled out for mention. 25 

The other main point that emerges is the extent to which Sridhar was able 
to ignore the Varkari movement. It is not necessary to accept the traditional 
origin of the movement with Jnànadev in the thirteenth century, but there is 
no doubt that it was established firmly long before Sridhar’s time. There is 
documentary evidence of the procession of palakhis and dindis to Pandharpur 
in 1638.35 However, the movement must have been at a level far below that of 
the present day for a long poem to have been written on Pandharpur and its 
glories without a single mention of the bhakti saints whose names are now 
indissolubly linked with the worship of Vithobà and Pundalik. It is quite 
obvious that the present buildings connected with the Varkari saints are all 
modern—the Jnàneávar paduka, Namdev temple, Muktabai math, even the 
Namdev image on the steps of the main temple—and it seems highly likely that 
they have no pre-history. In 1700 all these ‘ saints’ were below the threshold 
of concern for a devout, high-caste propagandist of Pandharpur. Indeed one 
might guess that the only pilgrims who really interested Sridhar were the men 
of substance who came individually and put themselves in the hands of a local 
priest to do the round of dar$anas and offerings. His recommendation of decent 
behaviour in the temples betrays a certain disenchantment with the populace : 

237۳71 MET | 5 58 age ۱ 

7 3177 3۳77 TTT ۱۲۲ ۲ Ae | 20 | 
19 ot faar ۳ ATO | û Ra 

A are TT | 5 TAT ART 121 | 


24 Bombay Gazetteer, xx, 441. 
35 See above, III A[3]. 
15 Khare, 1, 17. 
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Rew TH TFT ۱ Hit Sa ASTA | 
FIS TET AC | ATF Tt HAT 1 26 | 
RAAT as TTT ۱ RÎ أ‎ a RY TAT 
725۲ هو‎ eiu ۱ 31793577 amet 1281 
[Adh. vi] 


Again, Sridhar's description of those persons who are filed with 
‘enthusiasm’ by Vitthal in his capacity of Bhüteóvar comes right at the end 
and is in words that are faintly patronizing rather than devout : 


È wa wet أ‎ | card aur gres ۱ 
37 aradt ariel ۱ 2۳2 fufed ATG 113 | 
em trl è ore | qf quf 68 | 
UF FF «res | UH Stadt eset 1141 
wx curd FET Und ۱ TF Tf marci ۱ 
773 ۳71۳ gre ITE GT 1 | 
oF «ftt THT | AMIATA ©9201 HA | 
un qef dadi ata ۱ 9 390 gene 1161 
[Adh. x] 


There are also specific references to the kart? yatra and the asadhi yatra 
(x.48-50), which are still the main times of pilgrimage for Varkaris and others, 
and Sridhar’s pregnant warning: kalasávari na cadhe kama / na dise yahüna 
tirtha uttama (vi.45) is a hint that in his day too there were some who rejected 
the commercialization of the ksetra. 

To sum up, then, Sridhar’s Panduranga-mahatmya illustrates the dangers of 
generalizing about any living Indian religious centre from the evidence that 
exists to-day. At the first glance a place like Pandharpur gives the impression 
of having centuries of tradition behind it. Yet we have found that, mainly 
because of the massive rebuilding of the Maratha period, the physical aspect of 
the town has changed almost unrecognizably during the last 250 years. The 
accepted legend of Pundalik, which is now gospel in the Vàrkari movement, 
seems to owe most of its detail to the invention of a poet outside the bhakte 
tradition. Finally the Varkari sect itself, which is now a dominant part of the 
cults centred on Vithoba, could be entirely ignored by a devout propagandist at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The implications for a student of 
Marathi literature are great. We tend too readily to assume that the bhakti 
poets of Maharashtra—Namdev, Eknáth, Tukarim, and the Jnanadev of the 
abhangs—represent the main stream of Marathi literature. In fact they were 
largely ignored, if not despised, by the intelligentsia right up to the nineteenth 
century when they first emerged from popular, oral tradition into anthologies 
like Navanita and were helped on their way to intellectual respectability partly 
by the enthusiasm of European Christians, who found in them a sympathetic 
expression of personal faith. 


HARIBHADRA 
By R. WrLLIAMS 


In another place! I have suggested that some of the works ascribed to 
Haribhadra contradict each other so sharply on matters of doctrine and usage 
that it is scarcely credible that they can have been written by the same author. 
Here it is proposed to amplify and supplement those remarks, and to attempt to 
show that the traditional attributions and the more or less mythical details 
given in the various accounts of his life do, in fact, cover and confound the 
identity of two writers who originally had nothing in common but their name 
and their fame. This discussion will be confined to the following works: 
Anekantajaya-pataka, Astaka, Dhurtakhyana, Loka-tattva-nirnaya, Paficásaka, 
Pafica-vastu, Sad-dar$ana-samuccaya, Samaraditya-katha, Sambodha-prakarana, 
Sastra-vartà-samuccaya, Sodasaka, VimS$ati-vim&kà, Yoga-bindu, and Yoga- 
drsti-samuccaya, and the commentaries on the Anuyoga-dvara-sùtra, Avasyaka- 
sutra, Cawya-vandana-sütra (ie. the Laltta-vistara), Dasa-vaikalika-sutra, 
Nandi-sutra, Pafica-stitra, Paîica-vastu, and Sravaka-prajfiapti. 

In 1919 Muni Jinavijayaji ? in a brilliant exposition showed that some of the 
writings ascribed to Haribhadra must, from their contents, be later than the 
date traditionally fixed for his death (A.D. 529) by a century or more, and since 
then the view that he flourished in the eighth century has won general accep- 
tance. Jinavijayaji did not, however, question the assumption that the works 
bearing Haribhadra’s name were, with certain marginal exceptions, the creation 
of one man. Yet if we examine them closely we find that whilst the Sambodha- 
prakarana concentrates on a savage attack on cattya-vdsa, the Jina-mandira- 
sodasaka explicitly states that ' the temple is not to be given to the monks but 
dispositions are to be taken so that they may live in it’ 3; that in the Samarā- 
ditya-katha, but not elsewhere, abstention from eating by night is included as 
a sixth vow for monks ; that the twelve lay vows are enunciated in one form in 
the Sravaka-dharma-paficasaka, but in a quite different form in the Dharma- 
bindu; and that the picture of the puja ceremony in the Paficagaka lacks 
certam essential elements that are found in the Sodaáaka. Now is it not almost 
an affront to a famous doctor of the church to imagine that he would have 
expressed in writing directly conflicting views on a question of conduct which 
was a main theme of controversy for centuries, or have fluctuated in his formula- 
tion of & basic point of doctrine ? And, if so, does not the doubt at once arise 
that not all the works mentioned may be by the same hand ? 

Let us begin by assuming that the texts cited by Jinavijayaji—the Anekünta- 
Jaya-pataka, Sad-daríana-samuccaya, and Sastra-vartà-samuccaya, and the 
commentaries on the Avasyaka-stitra and Nandi-sutra—share a common 


1 See Jaina yoga, 4-7. 

3 See ‘ Haribhadra Siri kå samaya-nirnaya’, Jaina Sahitya Saméodhaka, 1, 1, 1919, 38-58. 

* Sodasaka vi.15, deyam (sc. Jina-bhavanam) tu na südhubhyas tisthanti yatha ca te tatha 
karyam. 
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authorship. We can then discern in them certain characteristics which we may 
infer to be typical of Haribhadra. In the first place his Sanskrit style 1s correct 
and classical (the aphorisms of Panini are there to control the purity of the 
language whilst the thought has been disciplined by study of the logicians) ; 
his erudition goes far beyond the purely Jaina field, he knows brahmanical lore 
and the pauranic legends with the absurdities of which he makes free play, he 18 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Buddhists and can quote their scriptures, 
and (for in an early Svetambara context it is necessary to insist on this) he is 
ready to acknowledge the authority of the Tattvartha-sutra ; and moreover, 
though attaching importance to the technique of mantras and vidyás, he takes 
pleasure in clothing dry dogma and ritual with a new moral significance. 

Now these same features are to be found, for example, in the Astaka. There 
is mention of an eightfold puja (iii.6) though by an individual conceit its elements 
are described as the good flowers of non-violence, truth, honesty, chastity, 
disinterestedness, reverence for a teacher, fasting, and knowledge; the 
brahmanical sacrifice is drawn on for imagery (iv); Vedantist philosophy 1s 
brought into the argument (x); Hindu legends are introduced (xix); and in 
the Màámsa-bhaksana-düsanasiaka which apparently is directly addressed to the 
Buddhists there is an appeal to the authority of the Lankavatara-stitra (xvu.8). 
The Loka-tativa-nirnaya ridicules some Hindu myths and gives proof of a close 
acquaintance with Hindu philosophic works such as the Bhagavad-gita and 
certain Upantsads. The subject-matter of the first two chapters of the Dharma- 
bindu is given in more general terms in the Sodasaka (i-iv) where the dharma 
and the manner of its exposition and the characteristics of those who practise 
it are described, five or eight types of puja are mentioned (x), and there is 
a reference to the use of mantras in the prattsthà ceremony (ix). To discuss the 
contents of other works in similar detail would be otiose, and it will be enough 
to say that the commentaries, in particular, offer ample evidence of the qualities 
which we have postulated as typical of Haribhadra. 

It is necessary next to allude to what we might call the ‘ signature element * 
of his writings. First, there are in the printed editions of certain works con- 
cluding verses of very similar content : 


(Astaka) Astakakhyam prakaranam krtvà yat punyam arjitam 
virahat tena papasya bhavantu sukhino janah 

(Yoga-bindu) samuddhrtyarjitam punyam yad enam subha-yogatah 
bhavindhya-virahai tena janah syad yoga-locanah 

(Lalita-vistara) hriva yad arjitam punyam mayainam $ubha-bhavatah 


tendstu sarva-sattvandm matsarya-virahah parah 
(Daga-vatkalika-fika)  Dasavatkalikafikam vidhaya yat punyam arjitam tena 
matsarya-duhkha-virahad gunanuragi bhavatu lokah 
(Avasyaka-tika) vyakhyayadhyayanam idam yad aviptam tha $ubham 
maya punyam | 
$uddham pratyakhyanam labhatam bhavyo janas tena 
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(Nandi-tika) Nandy-adhyayana-vivaramam krtvā yad avaptam tha 
maya punyam 
tena khalu jiva-loko labhatàm Jina-sasane nandim 
(Pafica-vastu-tikd) krtva tikam enam yad avaptam kusalam iha maya tena 
matsarya-duhkha-virahad gunanuragi bhavatu lokah 
(Anuyoga-dvara-fikà) krtvā vivaranam etat pràptam yat kimcid tha maya 
kusalam 
anuyoga-purassaratvam labhatam bhavyo janas tena 


All these verses are characterized by an almost identical wording, yad arjitam 
(or avapiam or prüptam) punyam (or kugalam), and certain other phrases recur 
in several of them. 

At the same time certain works—the Anekanta-~jaya-pataka, Sastra-virtà- 
samuccaya, and Yoga-drsfi-samuccaya, and the commentaries on the Anuyoga- 
dvara, Avasyaka, Caitya-vandana (Lalita-vistara), Daga-vaikalika, Nandi, 
Pafica-sütra, Pafica-vastu, and Srüvaka-prajfiapti—show a colophon containing 
one or more of the following elements : 


krtr wam / Sitambaracaryasya (or Sveta-bhiksor) / Jinabhata-pada-seva- 
kasya / Jinadatta-Sisyasya / dharmato Yakini-mahattara-sinor / Hari- 
bhadrasya 


Even the second element of this is distinctive for very few Svetàmbara writers 
are accustomed thus to stress that they belong to a particular sect. Moreover 
the special mention of the nun Yakini, in association with two other people who 
had influenced the writer’s life—Jinabhata and his guru Jinadatta—justifies us 
in applying to the author of the works that bear this colophon—the Haribhadra 
of Jinavijaya’s study—the designation of Yakini-putra. 

Now amongst the other treatises ascribed to Haribhadra one of the most 
important is the Paficasaka, which comprises in its subject-matter the layman’s 
duties which are also covered by the Dharma-bindu, and the puja ritual which is 
also dealt with in the Astaka and Sodagaka. I have already discussed elsewhere * 
the discrepancies in the formulation of the lay doctrine. In regard to the 6 
the Paficasaka and Sodasaka go over more or less the same ground and give the 
same general instructions save for a single notable difference, that where the 
former knows only a threefold division of puja the latter speaks of five or eight 
forms. Now the very term astopacüra has become so deeply rooted in Jainism 
and 18 so closely linked with the ceremony that it becomes virtually a synonym 
of puja, and had it been an established usage when the Paficasaka was written 
it would almost certainly have been mentioned ; the omission, then, has more 
significance than can usually be accorded to an argumentum a silentio. There is 
in fact an immediate presumption that the Sodasaka and the Astaka (which also 
mentions eight forms) are later than هط‎ 

A number of verses that occur in the Jina-bhavana-harana-paficdsaka, 


4 See Jaina yoga, 5. 
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Pratistha-vidhi-paficisaka, and Piji-paficasaka are also found in the Pafica- 
vastu.5 This work gives directions for building a temple (1112-22), a description 
of the pratisthà ceremony (1129-38) and an account of the puja, omitting any 
reference to an asfopacara (1140-41) on closely similar lines to the Paficasaka. 
In more general terms the Paficaaka and Pafica-vastu are alike in never going 
outside the narrow limits of early Svetàmbara Jainism: they show a common 
archaism of form and subject-matter. I would therefore ascribe them both to 
the Haribhadra who is traditionally said to have died in A.D. 529. The Srávaka- 
prajfiapti has been sometimes attributed to Haribhadra and as in style and 
content it resembles the Paficasaka and Pafica-vastu—some verses from it figure 
also in the Pija-paficasaka—it would have been tempting to refer it to a common 
authorship were it not for the testimony of Yaéodeva® who states that Umasvati 
had written the basic text on érdvakücara before Haribhadra in the Paficasaka 
devoted himself to the same theme. 

If, as seems necessary, we thus separate two major figures of the name of 
Haribhadra we concede that they must have been confused at a very early date, 
and so are constrained to ask whether there is, in the consciousness of later 
writers, any distinction of two personalities. The evidence is meagre in the 
extreme. Hemacandra, who rarely names his sources, gives in the Yoga-sastra 
numerous anonymous citations from such works of Yakini-putra as the Lalita- 
vistarà, whilst quotations from the Paficifaka are introduced by the phrase 
pijya ahuh. Siddhasena Siri in his commentary on the Pravacana-saroddhara 
refers more than once to Yakini-putra—Anuyoga-dvara-ttka (pp. 303b, 319a) 
Avasyaka-tika (p. T3b)—calling him Haribhadra Sari, but the Pafica-vastu 
(pp. 166b, 171a, 223b, 229b, 261a) and the Paficasaka (44a) he cites only by 
title without indication of author. 

Now each of the 19 Paficésakas is signed with the virahanka in the last line. 
But this reappears again (to mention only works under discussion) in the 
Astaka, Dharma-bindu, Sambodha-prakarana, Sdastra-varta-samuccaya, Sodasaka, 
Yoga-bindu, Yoga-drsti-samuccaya, and in the commentaries on the Dasa- 
vatkalika, Cattya-vandana, and Pafica-vastu." Would it then be rash to assume 
that Yakini-putra deliberately patterned himself on an earlier namesake on 
whose Pafica-vastu he wrote a commentary and whose anka he made his own ° 
In any event the anka is a poor criterion in establishing the authenticity of an 
ascription since a later copyist can so easily insert it, not necessarily with the 
intent of falsification, but merely to set a warrant upon a text which some might 
feel to be otherwise inadequately guaranteed. 

A flagrant case of a false use of the anka is presented by the Sambodha- 
prakarana (or Tattva-prakasaka) which can be clearly proved to be much later 

6 It must not be forgotten that the commentary on the Pañca-vastu is certainly the work of 
Yakini-putra and any talk of a svopajia-j+ka is therefore erroneous. 

* Srdvaka-dharma-pancdéaka-cirni, Bombay, 1952 (p. 2). 

7 See H. R. Kapadia's edition of the Anekinta-jaya-pataka, Vol. 11, p. xviii. The introductions 


to the two volumes of this work (Baroda, 1940—8) contain, with much other information, a full 
bibliography to date, of books and articles touching on the subject of Haribhadra. 
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than the time of Yakini-putra. Yet not only does the word bhava-viraha appear 
in the last line but the colophon even records that the treatise was composed by 
Haribhadra Siri for the enlightenment of Manohariy&, a female pupil of Yakini 
Mahattarà. Here, indeed, there arises the suspicion of a deliberate forgery 
designed to lend the authority of a famous name to one side in a controversy. 

It is a diffuse verse tract in Prakrit (except for seven Sanskrit verses — 
xi9-ll—which seem to be accidentally inserted) divided into 12 adhikáras 
giving summary information on miscellaneous themes in & way that suggests 
an imitation of the Pravacana-saroddhara. Unlike that encyclopedia it is, 
however, strung together without any logical sequence, and is often repetitive 
(for example verses i.70-1 are duplicated by i.169-70) and at times even self- 
contradicting. This fact alone would call for caution in accepting an ascription 
to Yakini-putra whose method of exposition is uniformly clear, taut, and 
orderly. Because of the light thrown on contemporary customs the material 
contained in it possesses considerable interest, and would be still more valuable 
if the text were available in a critical edition, and if the passages taken piecemeal 
from earlier works could be clearly pinpointed. Of these very numerous and 
extensive quotations a few are noted below : 


i. 61-2 Cattya-vandana-maha-bhasya 39-40 
1. 634 $i 50-1 
1. 66-9 ۹ 52-5 
1. 70-1 " 142-3 
1. 87 7 63 

Hu. 8-10  Pravacana-saroddhára 103-5 
i. 12-14 5 ه106‎ 
n. 16 - 111 
1. 17 ۹ 120 
11. 19 57 122 
u. 30 U padega-mala 349 
H. 32-4 ۳ 354-6 
11. 35 5 359 
11. 36 " 361 
Iv. 68 Cattya-vandana-maha-bhasya 128 
v. 6-8  Dharma-ratna-prakarana 5-1 
vi. 74-7 5 56-9 
vi. 88 Vémati-mmáéika x. 1 
vi. 91 5 x.2 
vi. 93 5 x. 4 
vi. 97 ۳ xl 
vi. 98 5 x.9 
vi. 100 7 x. 10 
vi. 102-3 si x. 11-12 
vu. 39 Nava-pada-prakarana 53 
vu. 41 j 54 
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vii 55-6 Pravacana-saroddhara 1004-5 
vii. 78-9 " 245—6 | 
vii. 90-4 x 23640 


Many of these citations doubtless belong to the stock of ° floating ' verses which 
appear again and again in niryuktis and other ancient texts, but the passages 
which are found in the Maha-bhasya and Dharma-ratna-prakarana are almost 
certainly direct borrowings from Santi Siri who is supposed to belong to the 
eleventh century. Now Klatt ® records as author of the Sambodha-prakarana 
a Haribhadra Siri whose guru was Amaracandra Suri, in turn pupil of Santi 
Süri of the Nagendra Gaccha, and places him in the neighbourhood of Samvat 
1225. There seems to be some confusion about the author of the Maha-bhasya 
and Dharma-ratna-prakarana but if he can be identified with this Santi Süri 
it is easy to understand that the compiler of the Sambodha-prakarana was 
familiar with his writings. 

But there is another source for the Sambodha-prakarana to which we have 
not yet alluded and which will assist us in dating it more precisely. After the 
enumeration of the 21 sravaka-gunas in the fifth adhtkara, there is in the sixth 
adhikara a further list of 35 (verses 31-9) which, with three exceptions, 18 no 
more than a Prakrit rendering of the kulaka of Yoga-sastra i.47-56. The three 
divergent gunas (16, dina-guna-jutto ; 34, magganusari-quna-gana-sahio ; and 
35, sahio kudumbehi) may represent deliberate alterations or may result from 
textual corruptions. In any event it seems proven beyond doubt that Hema- 
candra was the originator of this category of sravaka-qunas ® ; and so we can 
safely assume that the Sambodha-prakarana 1s posterior to the Yoga-éastra 
which dates from about A.D. 1160. | 

If the evidence of these borrowings were not enough in itself a glance at the 
subject-matter would at once convince us of the late date of this text. In the 
first adhtkara it is stated that the püjà may be of two, three, four, five, eight, 
or seventeen forms. The threefold püjà is known from the Paficagaka, the 
fivefold and eightfold from the Astaka and Sodagaka, and the fourfold is no 
more than an ingenious verbal device of the author, but a mention of seventeen 
types of puja is of significance for this figure does not seem to be given elsewhere 
before the fourteenth century -(in Sanghatilaka Sūris commentary on the 
Samyaktva-saptatt, written in Samvat 1422). Other references—to the 40, or 84, 
áíütanas (1.89) or to the abhaksyas (vii.78-9) and ananta-kayas (vii.90-4) would 
also in themselves afford a presumption that the work must be later than 
Yakini-putra. 

There is a special interest in stressing that the Sambodha-prakarana 18 not 
his work because it has all too often been quoted as evidence that he was an 
opponent of cattya-visa. That he was in fact its supporter is indicated, ex- 
plicitly in the Sodagaka and implicitly in the Astaka, despite his commentator's 


8 Specimen of a Jaina onomastikon, Leipzig, 1892, 8. 
* See Jaina yoga, 257. 
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efforts to prove the contrary. Jineávara in his commentary on xxvii.7 indeed 
records a tradition (which would be in harmony with Yakini-putra’s own 
statements in Astaka vii) that Haribhadra, when he ate, used to have a conch 
sounded in order to summon mendicants, to whom a distribution of food was 
then made; but refuses to give credence to it because for him such behaviour 
would be inconsistent with the duties of a Jaina monk. Clearly the attempt by 
the Kharataras to claim Haribhadra for one of their own has no basis in fact ; 
٠ and this is doubtless why they were eager (Ganadhara-sardha-éataka 57) to deny 
that 'Haribhadra was initiated and instructed by the caitya-vasins as some, 
misled by similarity of name, have erroneously asserted ’. 

The Vimsati-vimfika is another Prakrit work, the text of which has been 
transmitted in a very unsatisfactory state. Abhyankar 1° and Kapadia !! have 
noted in it more than a couple of dozen verses taken from early sources such as 
the Ogha-niryukti, Pinda-niryukti and Avasyaka-niryukti, the most considerable 
quotation being the Paficafaka verses reproduced in the Sravaka-dharma- 
viméka. For borrowing on this scale there is no parallel in Yakini-putra’s 
attested works: though certain of the Sodagakas, for example, are based on the 
corresponding Paficasakas, they epitomize, but do not incorporate, the older 
material. The curious Kula-niti-dharma-vimsika is of interest to the anthro- 
pologist (or would be, if the corrupt text could be better elucidated) but it is 
devoted to a subject that has nowhere else been touched on by Yakini-putra 
and would seem unlikely to be of his workmanship. Of more significance is an 
allusion (verse 14) in the Piija-vimska, which like the Pàja-sodasaka knows the 
pancopacara and astopacara, to the practice of anointing an image with gomaya. 
The use of cow-dung in Jaina temple ritual is a manifestation of Hindu influence 
seeping in from without, for the sacredness of the cow and its products is 
ridiculed as a loka-müdhatà by all the more representative Jaina writers such as 
Hemacandra. The earliest evidence of its acceptance in Svetàmbara milieux 
seems to be the recommendation for a pafica-gavya-snapana in the Nirvana- 
kalika, a treatise which, despite the exaggerated claims made for its antiquity, 
cannot well be earlier than the tenth century. The mention of gomaya therefore 
suggests that the Vimsati-vimstka is not of an early date ; and in any event it is 
probably not by Yakini-putra. On the other hand it must be older than the 
Sambodha-prakarana which reproduces eight verses from the Pratima-vimsika, 
in itself a close paraphrase of the corresponding Paficasaka. 

The Dhtrtakhyana is a work for which the ascription to Yakini-putra may 
more reasonably be entertained, but even here there are difficulties: the 
colophon 

Seyambara-vara-stiri Haribhaddo kunau amha bhaddaim 
jassa sast-sankha-dhavale Jinagame erist bhatti 


is in itself surprising, for elsewhere Yakini-putra is always called &cdrya, never 


19 Tn the notes to his edition of this text. 
11 op. cit., Vol. II, pp. xxxvii-xxxvili. 
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süri, and in any case it has probably been appended to the work at a later date. 
Nor do the sectarian violence and utter lack of measure in the treatment of 
Hindu legends square well with his usual balanced attitude. Indeed the 
contents of the Dhtrtakhydna resemble rather the stories given in Jineávara's 
commentary on the Astaka (1.2). Might it not possibly be the work of that 
Haribhadra Suri who was a pupil of Jine$vara * 

The Samaraditya-katha has often been cited with admiration by later writers 
and with reason, for it offers perhaps the most remarkable picture ever presented 
of the Jaina way of life in fictional form. It shows many features in harmony 
with what we should expect in Yakini-putra’s writings, for example, the frequent 
references to religious instruction by nuns, the tales of vidyadharas and of the 
winning of vidyas by asceticism, and an imitation of the story of the Buddha's 
renunciation; but at the same time there are other elements which arouse 
surprise or bafflement. Thus in a conspectus of the sravakdcara (49.3-51.19) !* 
the transgressions of the lay vows are given in the traditional Svetàmbara form 
and not in that chosen by Haribhadra in the Dharma-bindu. On p. 266.6 the 
duties of a monk are summarized as the observance of the five mahavratas, 
followed by abstention from taking food by night, and this insistence on what 
has sometimes, as in the Dasa-varkalika-sutra, been called the sixth vow, 18 
stressed in another passage (181.3). Again the Jaina monks who figure in 80 
many episodes of the Samaraditya-katha 13 are never represented as living in 
a temple (as recommended in the Sodagaka) ; usually they stay outside a town 
as on p. 39.1, nayardo naidire mahi-mahantae guri-quhae. 

These reflections invite the question whether there is not something in the 
Samaraditya-katha to suggest that it may be of a later date than the attribu- 
tion to Yakini-putra would allow. A detailed examination of the quotations 
occurring in the text might perhaps yield an answer. These are more numerous 
than could be suspected at first sight and may comprise nearly all the non- 
narrative verse passages ; and this situation might explain the differences which 
Jacobi observed between the prose (which uses Saurasenisms like tsa for erisa 
and iyanim for enhim) and the verse passages in conventional Maharastri.!4 
Jacobi himself noticed a quotation from the Kdlakdcarya-kathanaka and 
Kapadia !5 has listed a number of others. I should like to draw attention 
particularly to three verses (115.10-17). The first two are found together in 


1? The references are to the pages, and, where applicable, the lines, of Jacobi’s edition, for 
which the abbreviation SK will be used. 

13 Jacobi’s inferences (SK, introduction, p. x) on this point are different from mine. 

14 ‘Uber das Prakrit in der Erz&hlungsliteratur der Jainas’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 11, 
1908-9, 233: ‘Es ist nun beachtenswert, dass alle jene beanstandeten Formen ebenfalls in 
Haribhadra's Samaradityakathà gebräuchlich sind, und zwar in höherem Grade als in den 
“ Ausgew. Erzählungen in M&háráshtri ’’, obschon Devendra, der Verfasser der letzteren, drei 
Jahrhunderte jünger als Haribhadra ist. Das Alter allein bedingt also nicht die Sprachreinheit. 
Bei Haribhadra . . . finden sich die oben hervorgehobenen Sanskritismen und Entlehnungen aus 
der Sauraseni hauptsachlich in der Prosa. Sie sind also nur für diese characteristisch und fehlen 
in den metrischen Teilen entweder gànzlich oder kommen doch nur sehr gporadisch vor ۰ 

15 op. cit., Vol. rr, p. xlvii (footnote). 
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several places (Paficdsaka 898-9 and Pafica-vastu 845-6) but the three together 
only in the Pravacana-sároddhàra (554, 559, 560). There is a temptation here to 
surmise that the author of the Samardditya-katha may therefore have lifted 
them from the last-named work which cannot well be earlier than the tenth 
century. 

It has not, I think, been noticed elsewhere that there are some curious 
resemblances between the Samaraditya-katha and the twelfth-century Manipati- 
caritra,!5 a short kathà-ko£a written by another Haribhadra. One is struck at 
once by the recurrence of similar episodes : a monk is burned, either deliberately 
or inadvertently, rather than interrupt the kayotsarga in which he is engaged 
(SK 290-3, 788; MPCH 24-5); jewellery is planted on a man—layman or 
monk—standing in the kayotsarga, but even when apprehended he refuses to 
denounce the culprit (SK 490-1; MPCH 505-9); in the sequel to this the 
. victim, when impaled, is saved from injury by a divinity (SK 491; MPCH 
012-13); or again a king, carried away by his horse into the forest, seeks to 
chastise an unchaste goddess (SK 67 1-2; MPCH 151-62). Longer stories 
common to both texts include that of Metàrya (SK 467-73; MPCH 367-441) ; 
that of the man who nourishes his wife with his own flesh and blood but meets 
only with ingratitude (SK 494-6; MPCH 442-55); that of the man who kills 
by stealth his unfaithful wife's lover (SK 754-7; MPCH 331-47 ); and that of 
the man who dies whilst engaged in the kayotsarga in an empty house, owing to 
the unwitting action of his wife and her lover (SK 760-5 ; MPCH 461-5). In 
both works special stress is laid on the heinousness of the sin of calumny 
(abhyakhyüna) and on the practice of the kayotsarga by laymen, whilst the 
monkish characters nearly always have recourse to the egalla-vihara-padima 
(in effect, the Jina-kalpa). Another common feature is their strongly anti- 
brahmanical tone: for example the execution of a brahmin criminal in the 
SK or the confutation of the malicious brahmins in the last narrative of the 
MPCH. There are also similarities of style and form: the Saurasenisms noted 
by Jacobi for the SK recur in the MPCH ; adjectival formations in -ra used 
with the value of absolutives are frequent in both texts (SK 58.17, Jgampire ; 
231.6, pecchtri; etc.; 7 347, jampirt ; 307, bhanari); and both show 
certain rare words, notably ala ‘ false accusation ’ (SK 433.10 ; 459.5, 6, 7, 11 : 
MPCH 547 : 554). 

If we turn to the older, anonymous Manmipati-caritra additional similarities 
present themselves. Proverbs are numerous, and one in particular, amogha- 
damsando devayao or devi amogha-dartst, is especially popular (SK 546.19; 
330.16; MPC 421; 527: 528). There are identical citations from the Brhat- 
kalpa-bhasya (SK 596.14-17; MPC 586, 590) and the verse (SK 306.7-8) : 


kaha tammi nivvarijjai dukkham kand” -ujguena hiyayena 
addae padibimbam va jammi dukkham na 7 


16 This will be referred to as the MPCH and the earlier, anonymous Afantpait-caritra as the 
MPC. 
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- seems to be adapted from MPC 698 (MPCH 267) : 


jo ya na dukkham patto jo ya na dukkhassa ntggaha-samattho 
jo ya na duhse duhio kaha tassa kahyjae dukkham 


Of special interest among the uncommon words are pulta-bhanda ‘ child ’ 
(SK 671.9; MPC 242) and ahorana ‘ mahout ’ (SK 530.7 ; MPC 759). Perhaps 
too the prasnottaras and güdha-caturthas introduced into the SK (610-18) 
should be associated with those included in the MPC (1115-25). 

Taken together these resemblances must be more than fortuitous. We may 
eliminate at once certain hypotheses : that the MPCH was compiled by a writer 
who took his material from the SK and at the same time from the earlier MPC, 
or that both versions of the story of Manipati have drawn on the SK ; otherwise 
the changes in names, the fact that nineteen verses from the Brhat-kalpa- 
bhasya are quoted in the MPC and two, but only two, in the SK, and the exis- 
tence in both versions of the MPC of irrelevant, original elements such as the 
story of Tilabhatta which have nothing to do with the SK, would be inconceiv- 
able. The inference would therefore seem to be that the SK has borrowed 
either from the MPC, or from the MPC and MPCH jointly. Now there are 
certain coincidences of phraseology in parallel passages which suggest that it is 
the MPCH that has served as a model. In a reference to a woman sold into 
slavery the MPC (209) has Parasa-kila, but the MPCH.(65) Babbara-kula and 
the SK (342.13) Vavvara-küla. In the story of Metarya the MPC (858) has 
sa-labha-bhoi where the MPCH (385) shows atta-lahio and the SK (869.5) atta- 
laddhiya ; again the MPC (867) has anamisa-ditthie where both the M PCH (393) 
and the SK (470.10) have niccetthé ; and yet again the MPC (860) has payacchae 
dhammalabham where the MPCH (387) has diammalabher and the SK (469.8) 
dhammalahiyam anena. In this last case one might suppose that the denomina- 
tive formation is a neologism that was unknown to the author of the MPC. 
And yet again in another narrative we find MPC (981) paesu jassa mhiya 
naraya santi causu lohassa thiraya-heum manco, but MPCH (463) tamm ya 
pallanke payaesu causum pi loha-maya-kila, and SK (760.8) ghettina loha- 
khilaya-sanaha~payam pallankam. 

The neatest solution to the problems raised by the similarities of form and 
content between the SK and the MPC would be to assume that the compiler 
of the kathá-ko£a later turned his hand to the ambitious theme which had already 
been treated by his earlier and more famous namesake, and that consciously or 
unconsciously he interwove into the vaster canvas many threads from the 
Mamipati-caritra. The numerous literary allusions, as in the T*laka-mafijari or 
the Kuvalaya-mala—Punyavijayaji 1 has shown that the difficulty created by 
the use of the form Samaramiyangakahà 18 is more apparent than real since 
mrganka can be employed as a synonym of dditya—to a Samaràüdstya-kathà 


17 * Acdrya Haribhadra Suri aur unki Samaramiyangakaha ’, in Premi abhinandan granth, 424. 
18 Tt is perhaps worth recalling that there is a minor episode in the SK (658-60) which tells 
the story of a prince Samaramrganka. 
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would then, if that hypothesis were valid, apply to an earlier work, superseded 
in favour by the text we know which, apart from its intrinsic merits, won 
readier acceptance through a confusion of name, and was already the standard 
version when Pradyumna made his Sanskrit epitome. 

Such an hypothesis would also have the merit of eliminating some existing 
inconsistencies, as for example the curious fact that in the Kuvalaya-mala the 
definition of a sankirna-katha should differ from that given in the Samaraditya- 
katha, if the latter is indeed the work of Haribhadra Yakini-putra whom 
Uddyotana was professedly imitating ; or the conflict between the legendary 
version according to which his guru sent him three gdthas from which he 
developed the plot of the Samardditya-katha and the fact that in the bhumtka 
there are eight gathas introduced by the phrase Bhantyam ca puvvayarichim. 
A later date would also account more readily for the presence of Saurasenisms 
in the text despite Jacobi’s remark that linguistic purity is not a matter of age 
alone. Naturally the bhava-virahanka and the ascription to the pupil of Jinadatta 
Acarya, contained in the concluding verses, would have to be presumed false ; 
and in fact those five verses could easily have been added by some copyist when 
the confusion between the various writers who bore the name of Haribhadra was 
already complete. 


THE ‘SONG OF BAGAUDA’: A HAUSA KING LIST AND 


HOMILY IN ۷۳۳۵۴ 
By M. HISKETT 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION: THE ‘SONG OF BAGAUDA ' 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. May God bless our 


Lord Muhammad and his family, and his Companions, and his wives, and his 
offspring, and grant them peace. 


10 


20 


30 


Let us thank our Lord Who has created all, 
Who has sent down the paragon of Prophets. 
We invoke blessing and peace 
Upon the fine, the noble Arabian ; 
To the‘sea of light his heart was taken ; 
Yéu split it open, and you took out that which causes anger ; 
It was' washed thoroughly and impurities were removed.? 
Hà, does not grow angry, but is munificent to all. 
His heart was emptied ; there was nothing in it 
Except the light of knowledge and righteous action. 
Muhammadu, the leader of all the Apostles, 
With him You completed the number of the Prophets ; 
From the beginning there has been none like him, neither at the end. 
When he and the Almighty spoke together, 
They made their secret covenant, they two, there was no third ; 
Only he and the Almighty alone. 
The Almighty said to those near at hand : 
I am calling the Beloved and he comes ; 
Keep your distance! Even Gabriel, he also 
Withdrew far from the place where he had been standing. 
Save only he, he will descend here because of the trust 
And the acceptance and the honour which we accord him. 
He worshipped when he saw the throne of majesty ; 
He showed reverence, bending his head lower and lower. 
When He had welcomed him, the Almighty king 
Said: You are distant ; come nearer. 
He rose and moved a little closer. God said : 
Stand upon the carpet, for you are greater than all. 
With his sandals he stepped upon it; he was not told to take them off! 
Know you well, there is not his like among the Prophets. 
He and the Almighty spoke together in love and trust ; 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, xxvu, 3, 1964, 540-67 ; part rr (conclusion) will appear in BSOAS, 


XXVII, 2, 1965. 


* An early infancy legend : Ibn Higham, Strat al-nabi, Cairo, 1937, 1, 176-8 ; also Guillaume, 


The life of Muhammad, London, 1955, 71-2. 
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Between them there was no keeping of distance. 
God said to him: I have called you to a trust, 
The trust of Islam; go to Mecca explaining 
A2 The (creed of) the Unity, and prayer, these I give you (in trust). 
And then the obligatory Fast, which completes (the tenets of Islam). 
Say to them that I tell them to put aside zaka 
And he who refuses shall descend into Hell-fire.? 
Let them perform the Pilgrimage, if they can, 
For it is an obligatory duty if there is sufficient provision for the journey. 
Let them help their brethren by giving wealth 4 
And clothing ; let them give them food. 
Let them, cease being angry and impatient with their kindred. 
10 Verily I have sent you to them with a stern admonition (saying) : 
Give your kindred of your goods when they come to you. 
Cease the (implied) slander of refusing to seek (charity) from anyone. 
B2 Always imitate the Prophet and his relatives ; 
He is cheerful ; moreover he is munificent towards them. 
Cease to despise them because they have nothing ; 
It is the Almighty alone who makes a man rich. 
If you have anything to pray for, pray to God 
The Almighty ; He alone gives to everyone. 
Abandon pride in the greatness of kingship, 
20 And in transitory worldly possessions. 
Be it kingship and wealth that the world has given you, 
(Then) refrain from lifting up your head and being constantly puffed up ; 
Gather up your good sense, that it may come to you. 
The promise of the world is untrustworthy. 
Let there be less of your haughty arrogance: this world is but transitory. 
That which she gives does not abide. 
Look behind you ; then look before. 
If you have good sense, and much prudent reflection, 
Look at the kings who have flourished in the past, 
30 Their story is near to being obliterated. 
Bagauda made the first clearing in the Kano bush. 
It was then uninhabited jungle ; 


> Qur'ün rx, 109, ‘Is he, then, who lays his foundation on duty to Allah and His good 
pleasure better, or he who lays his foundation on the edge of a cracking hollow bank, so that it 
broke down with him into Hell-fire ? ' 

tibid., Ir, 177, °... but the righteous is the one who believes in God... and gives away 
wealth out of love for Him to the near of kin and the orphan and the needy and the wayfarer...’; 
and xvi, 90, ‘ Surely God enjoins justice and the doing of good and the giving to the kindred. ..’. 

3 The sense of this line is obscure. I assume the meaning is that if you fail to ask a need of 
someone, you imply that he is miserly. I have rationalized the translation in this sense. 

٩ Qur'àn ur, 184, ‘... And the life of this world is nothing but vanities’; ibid., v1, 32, 
* And this world’s life is naught but a play and an idle sport’; et passim. 
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A vast forest with nothing save idols, 
Waterbuck, buffalo, and elephant. 
Bagauda had his home back at Gaya و‎ " 
He was a mighty hunter, a slayer (of wild beasts). 
A3 He came foraging in the dry season, and made himself a grass hut at 
Madatai.® 
He remained there, and his relations came after him, 
Hunters all of them, they continued to come and camp 
Around him, slaying lion and elephant. 
Of meat there was plenty, fresh and dried. 
There were no women; indeed it was men who cooked. 
The encampment became extensive, grass hut upon grass hut. 
Then they sent for the women, and they started coming. 
Now Gwale ° together with Yakasa,? Sheshe ° 
10 And Guguwa,? the mighty men of the Maguzawa, 
It is said of them that they were farmer 
Chieftains coming to explore the bush. 
Whilst surveying the bush they took up farms 
And then sent for their families to come. 
From Malam Nuhu I heard this ; he does not fabricate. 
In this story there is no falsification. 
Kanau were the ancestors of the Kutunbawa : 1° 
Malam Nuhu is well informed about this, and reflects much. 
It was from him that I heard it; I have passed it on without addition, 
20 For the character of men is to dispute ! ™ 
Come here my good friend, and I will recite to you. 
It is this story of our ancestors that I am establishing. 
These farmers, when they first came 
They cut down the forest and chopped it up. 
Then the rain of the hot season came down, 
And they sowed their seed and it sprouted and did not dry up. 
Know you that bulrush millet will thrive in newly cleared bush, 
And guinea-corn, not one plant is stunted. 
They cultivated guinea-corn and bulrush millet such as had not been seen 
before. 
30 Then came a killing famine 
And there was no corn to be had ; only by coming to them 
Could it be had, and they doled it out in small quantities. 


71:500,000 Map of Nigeria, Survey Dept. of Nigeria, 1924, sheet 3, sq. E15. 

8 The name of a quarter in Kano, said to have been so named because of the mahogany tree 
which grew there. Said also to be the site of the graves of the ancient Maguzawa chiefs. 

Pagan ancestors after whom the present quarters in Kano are named.‏ و 

10 The ancestors of the Habe dynasty which continued up to the time of Alwali. 

1 Qur'àn xvi, 54, °“... and man is in most things contentious’. 
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They became well off in slaves and horses too ; 
They were the great traders. 
From the east they came ; from the west, even unto the north ; 
From the south the pagan Hausa forced their way in, 
A4 The Bornu people and the Katsina people, (people) from Daura, 
And from Zanfara of the Habe and the men of Gobir ; 
They began to come and establish habitations. 
Kaba™ people, Kambarawa,!? and people from Adar.14 
When the famine was at its height it extended to Asben.15 
They fled to Kano where there was relief. 
At the river of Kura 15 they pitched their camp, 
Until the famine began to abate 
And better conditions and abundance prevailed. 
10 One night people looked and there was no one. 
1 Now the Tokarci !? are the slaves of the Asben (people). 
They refused to follow them ; they saw a place where they could live 
In ease, 
The Bugaje,!? those who play the game of the blacksmiths, 
They have no master other than the Asben people. 
B3 Now even from as far off as Lambu 1۶ a clearing in the bush was established, 
By way of Kanwa *? and Kunkuso 2۳ up to Tanburawa,?* 
And even as far afield as Yankatsare 23 the settlement extended, 
By way of Marini *4 it reached Gunduwawa.*5 
Compounds were many even as far as Gungun 26 and other places, 
20 And Jirima,?" so many as to be beyond counting. 
The people were living widely dispersed over the open country, not subject 


to any authority. 
There was no chief, no protecting town wall. 


Tunbi 2۶ together with Washa ۶۶ saw an easy prey 

And they joined forces, conquering the people of Kano. 
The elders said: let a chieftaincy be established. 

They appointed Bagauda,?? the protector. 


11 1: 500,000 Map of Nigeria, sheet 8, sq. F22, Bornu. 
18 Either people from Kamba, 1: 500,000 Map, sheet 1, sq. E4, Sokoto, or from Kambari, 
sheet 4, sq. E22, Bornu. 


14 North of Sokoto. 15 The Saharan oasis. 
16 Usually ‘ the Niger ', although in this context it may refer to one of the several rivers in the 
Kano area. 17 Possibly from Tokaro, 1 : 500,000 Map, sheet 1, sq. Ad. 


18 Touareg slaves. They are said to hold a yearly festival in which they beat the drum known 
as dandufa. 


18 1 : 500,000 Map, sheet 2, sq. D13. 20 ibid., sheet 2, sq. E13. 

11 Not traced. 22 I : 500,000 Map, sheet 3, sq. E14. 
3 Not traced. 24 1 : 500,000 Map, sheet 3, sq. E14. 
25 Possibly Gandu, 1 : 500,000 Map, sheet 3, sq. D17. 

15 ibid., sheet 1, sq. E3. 17 ibid., sheet 3, sq. D14. 

*8 Said to be one of the pagan forebears of the Hausa. 4° A pagan forebear. 


30 H. R. Palmer, ‘ The Kano Chronicle ’, Sudanese memoirs, Lagos, 1928, rrr, 99. 
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Bagauda reigned for fifty years. 
He was chief of Kano (with power) to summon all. 
He died and Warsa 3 succeeded. 
30 When he had reigned for forty years he went to the pit of the grave. 
Nawatau 3? reigned for seventy years. 
In the very month that he cleared a site to build a walled town, it was 
built. 
Gawata 55 reigned for thirty years 
And then his appointed time came to him, killing him. 
What of Ajimasu,?* he too was chief of Kano! 
He had forty years of prohibiting and commanding. 
Makankari was first Galadima ; 
Then he reigned for a long time. 
Ab When he had reigned for seventy years and seven more, he passed on. 
The unseen prowler came upon him unexpectedly. 
B4 Guguwa?* reigned for seventy years; 
When he rode forth there was no one in Kano dared loiter. 
Know you that the chief Wada ruled ; 
He reigned for seven years, no more, no less. 
Gakin-Gakuma reigned for sixty years ; 
When he prayed this became the cause of his death. 
Bagaji 37 when he had reigned for twelve years, he reigned no more ; 
10 It was a reign which did not last long. 
Know you that Shekarau ?? reigned for ten years 
And seven; then (came death) the snatcher away.?? 
Kunajiji,4° when he had reigned for twenty years, he died. 
These were the chiefs of the pagan Hausa. 
Now Umaru “ was one learned in Islam ; he it was who escaped (Hell-fire) ; 
He lit a fire which defied extinction. 
He drove out the pagan Hausa and they fled to the bush. 
He reigned a full twelve years. 
Muhamman Rumfa 4 was a generous chief ; 
20 The reign of Rumfa was of benefit to all. 
He reigned for thirty years. When he set out to give alms 
His malams shared three thousand (bags of cowries ?) between them. 
And Dan Maganarku * reigned for twenty years; 
Death came to him ; he had been complacent, making no preparation. 


31 ibid., 100, Warisi. 32 ibid., 101. 33 ibid., 101. 34 ibid., 100, Gijimasu. 

35 ie, death Possibly an echo of Qur'àn XXXIX, 25, ‘ Those before them denied, so the chastise- 
ment came to them from whence they perceive not’, and xxi, 66, ‘ Wait they for aught but the 
Hour, that it should come on them all of ۵ sudden, "while they perceive not Te 

35 Palmer, op. olt., rir, 101. 

37 ibid., 107, Bugaya ? H attributes only three years to Bagaji. 

38 Palmer, op. cit., 1m, 102. 33 I have adopted the ted of B and H. 

40 Palmer. op. cit., rrr, 107. 41 ibid., 108. 4۶ iibd., 111. 43 ibid., 104, alias Yaji. 
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And Dauda 44 reigned for twenty-five years. 
Ah, but know you, death gives no respite.15 
B5 And Abdullahi; 45 he reigned for twenty years, 
And another five he did ; then he passed away. 
Yakubu 4” reigned for ten years ; 
30 Whomsoever he called, none would tarry. 
Abdullahi 48 did not complete even one year ; 
His reign was a tragic one,*? not a long one. 
Muhamman,5? who hated procrastination, reigned for thirty years ; 
Enemies had no power to pounce. 
Four months Sheshe 5 was on his throne ; 
There was a plague, &nd the people were dropping dead. 
A6 It cut down Sheshe. Yakubu,** his younger brother succeeded. 
Then after six months came death, the buffeter. 
Seven years only Bubakar 5? reigned ; 
He went to a war from which there was no returning. 
Muhamman Zaki 54 it was who succeeded to the Khalifate ; 
He reigned for five years, and then he went to the place of burial. 
The (next) long reign was Kutunbi's.95 
He reigned for forty years without doing wrong to any man. 
Shekarau 5° reigned for twenty years ; 
10 He lived a life of dalliance. He forgot ; (he thought that) there was no 
passing on ! 
Dauda reigned for forty years, concerned only with pleasure, 
Having sovereignty over the Hausa without ever admonishing them. 
Alhaji Malami 5? reigned for twenty years ; 
In his dealings with the malams there were no angry words. 
Then Soyaki 55 succeeded. He reigned for fifty years; 
Know you that Soyafi governed for a long time ; 
B6 He died. Change to K 58 who reigned for thirty years. 
Verily the life of this world is uncertain ! 
Bawa,®° he too reigned for thirty years ; 
20 He was munificent and bestowed honours. 

44 ibid., 109. 

45 Possibly an echo of Qur'àn nxnr, 10-11,‘ And spend out of that which We have given 
you before death comes to one of you, and he says: My Lord, why didst Thou not respite me to 
a near term, so that I should have given alms and been of the doers of good deeds? But God 
respites not & soul, when its term comes. And God is aware of what you do’. 

46 Palmer, op. cit., m1, 109. 47 ibid., 110; H attributes seven years only to Yakubu. 

48 Palmer, op. cit., m1, 112, Abdullahi, son of Mohamman Rimfa ? 


4° mulkin tausayi can also mean ‘a merciful reign’, and this rendering is possible in the 
context. 


50 Palmer, op. cit., O1 112. 51 ibid., 115, Mohamman Shashere ? 
*3 Possibly Yakufu, son of Kisoki, Palmer, op. cit., m1, 114. 

53 ibid., 114, Abubakar Kado ? 54 Palmer, op. cit., mm, 116. 

35 ibid., 118. 86 ibid., 120. 57 ibid., 119. 58 ibid., 120. 


59 ibid., 120. 60 ibid., 121. 
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Muhamman Dadi * reigned for nine years ; 
Whatever you would do, there was none to stop you. 
Sharifa ٩۶ was appointed and war broke out 
With Kwararrafa and even with the chiefs of the 8 
Forty years he reigned, seldom out of the saddle, 
With his spear in his hand ; he had no disposition to relax. 
The walled town was not big ; it was he who extended it. 
He was a steadfast chief, an admonisher. 
Kunbaru 9* succeeded him and reigned for eighty years. 
30 He enjoyed a life of ease and comfort. 95 
He overcame the world without saying ‘Hey, woman’, much less ‘ Hey, 
fellow ' ! 
He would soothe ruffled feelings with soft words, and he was munificent. 
Know you Muhamman Kubari, when he came to office, 
He reigned for ten years ; then to the grave. 
Yaji ٩٩ knew three (years of rule); he went no further than that. 
When the appointed time comes there is no edging away ! 
AT Let twenty years and five be allotted to Babba Zaki." 
It was his sovereignty that has set the standard for Kano. 
It was in his time that horses were amassed. 
He had a strong force of cavalry with protective quilting, and of 
body-guards. 
B7 It was he who introduced remoteness into kingship, 
Setting body-guards to rebuke the people. 
One could not see him—the Great One—except through an intermediary ;9? 
It was his confident who would arrange an audience. 
Dauda 7° reigned for nine years; then he passed away 
10 And went to that compound where there is no parleying with anyone. 
Alwali succeeded Dauda for twenty years, 
And seven more. Then came the family of Fodio. 
In the time of Alwali you had the kira (taking place) 
Of Shehu Uban Hasan ?? the revivalist. 


61 ibid., 122. 82 ibid., 128. 

63 The Kwararrafa were Jukuns. According to the Kano Chronicle an attack by the Kwararrafa 
occurred during the reign of Muhamman Kukuna. The Kano Chronicle also notes war between 
Kano and the chief of Gobir during the reign of Kumbari, son of Sharifa. 

64 Palmer, op. cit., m1, 124. 

65 Literally ‘ He knew that flour which is finely ground and soft can be ground again’. 

06 Palmer, op. cit., rrr, 126. 67 ibid., 126. 

** Literally ‘He had abundance of protective quilting for horses’. Lifida is here used for 
"yan lifida, just as dawaki is used for cavalry. 

** Literally ‘a ladder’. 70 Palmer, op. cit., rrr, 127. 

71 Compare Qur'an LXXVII, 35, ° This is the day on which they speak not, nor are they allowed 
to offer excuses ’. 

72 Palmer, op. cit., ri, 127. 

73 Shaikh ‘Uthman b. Fudi of the Arabic manuscript tradition. 
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Sulaimanu 74 drove out (Alwali) and seized the chieftainship. 
He reigned for a full thirteen years. 
He brought Islam ; he drove out heresy. 
He administered the Shari’a unswervingly. 
There was no seizing of virgins, no confiscation, 
20 And no sprinkling of dust on the head with the Fodio ۴ 
‘Dan Mahmudu 7° the chief, son of Halima, 

He was the cure for the rebellious. 

When he had reigned for twenty years and but seven more, he passed away ; 

During his time there was pomp and plenty. 

After Dabo came Uthmanu 77 his son; 
He reigned for ten years—not long. 
You who count, take two years from thirty 
For (the years of) Abdullahi ; 78 he had the long reign. 
B8 This long time that he reigned, 
30 From the beginning there was prosperity and no injustice, 
Princeling and slaves, and the palace servants, 
And those who crossed over into Kano, Sokoto people and others, 
Whoever robbed another, he was handed over to Tata, 

The younger brother of the Chief Warder of Kano, the wielder of the 
cudgel. 
A8 It was a righteous reign, one that held fast to the Shari'a, 

Was Abdullahi’s ; no wrong was done to anyone. 

Muhamman Bello 79 reigned for eleven years ; 
He gave alms (to God) and he was also generous (to man). 
Tukur reigned for one year, no more ; 
Then death came to him away across the river.9? 
Alu Babba succeeded 8 to the Khalifate ; 
For ten years he ruled the people of Kano. 
Abashe 8? who ruled justly 
10 And with mercy 1n his heart, and leniency, 
Was in his fourteenth year when we composed this song. 
It is God Most High who knows the time of completion. 


74 Palmer, op. cit., IN, 127. 

1۶ The practice of afi—sprinkling dust on the head as an act of obeisance before the ruler—is 
of considerable antiquity. It was recorded by al-Bakri (Description de Û Afrique septentrionale, 
translated by de Slane, Paris, 1913, 329), and was subsequently observed by Ibn Battüta, who 
visited Mali in 1352 (H. A. R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta, London, 1929, 327). It was commented on more 
than four centuries later by ‘Uttman b. Fudi (M. Hiskett, ‘ Kitab al-farg’, BSOAS, xxn1, 3, 1960, 


569). 
** Ibrahim Dabo, Palmer, op. oit., rir, 128. 
77 ibid., 129. 78 ibid., 130. 79 ibid., 132. 


80 ibid. Or possibly ‘across the boundary ' depending on whether Guru, which is north-west 
of Kano, where he died, was part of the domain of Kano or not. H has ‘ Death came to him in 
the north '. 

81 1894-1903 ; H attributes nine years to him. 8۶ 1903-19. 
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(Let us pray to God that He will lengthen the life 
Of Abashe, and that his days may be numerous.)* 
Uthmanu 84 reigned for six years ; 
The people of Kano had no power to dispute (his will). 
Then death came to him, and snatched him away. 
That which you have done, nothing is left of it except the telling ! ** 
Pay attention to the world ; her character is to go back on her word. 
Meanness is not a trait to be honoured ! 
She likes to make sport (of you) ; she is plausible 
In her talk, (but) there is not a word of truth in it. 
You will not find another who talks as vainly as the world does 
In your longest memory and searching. 
When she says ‘ Yes’ to you, you should understand ‘ No’ ; 
When she lifts you up, it is only to let you fall! 
When she throws you down with a bang your head will split, 
And you will lack the means to buy antimony to salve it. 
Cease your clamouring after her; there is bane in the world 
In full measure ; when she has afflicted you with it, there is nothing 
(for you) but death. 
She leaves you alone with your sickness, madly 
Seeking sorcerers and spell-binders.9^ 
You are eager for her to return, thinking this will be the cure. 
In travail she takes you to the brink of death. 
You who woo the world, act circumspectly ; 
It is her nature to turn and butt you aside. 
You have your life, and your health ; 
She lashes out with a kicking foot, 


A9 And when she kicks you, you fall flat. 


You faint, and they all come and pour water over you. 


53 Clearly at this point the copyist of A omitted to amend the verses which had become 


inappropriate on the death of Abashe in 1919. Brand H omit these two verses. 


54 1919-26. B has: 


Uthmanu is now upon the throne ; 
He has reigned eight years and eight months, no longer ; 
Know you Uthmanu who has reigned 
With justice and merciful leniency. 
H has: 
Abashe ruled for seventeen years, the just one, 
With justice in his heart and leniency. 
We pray our Lord to have mercy on Abashe, 
And make easy (for him) the lying in the tomb. 


85 H now goes on to mention the reign of Abdullahi Bayero, who succeeded Uthmanu. See 


Hausa text, BSOAS, xxvn, 3, 1964, p. 550, n. 82. 


86 Certain of the bori bave the power of mesmerizing and paralysing. See Joseph Greenberg, 


The influence of Islam on a Sudanese religion (Monographs of the American Ethnological Society), 
New York, 1946, 33. 
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The water which they pour on you is (the water of) ‘ God prolong your life ’ 
And ‘respects to you, Malam ' and you become increasingly puffed up. 
B10 They are laughing at you, abusing you, and making grimaces ; 
(Your) insight is obscured, and you do not realize (what is happening). 
In his lust such a one has converse with the world, 
And she causes him to suffer pox—a deadly disease 
Which gives him ulceration of the scrotum ; faith peels away (like diseased 
skin) ; 
10 It leaves him with itching in the throat. 
Such is his state that, if he but stirs, 
The itch will prevent the heart from carrying out the humblest task. 
A penny, (nay) a halfpenny, is more than all your estate (is worth). 
In the measure of your arrogance you are too proud for humble work. 
She causes piles which protrude at the anus, 
And a man cannot sit down, let alone stand up, 
And he chatters garrulously as if he had shot a hyena ; 88 
(Or) as if a rosary had snapped (and the beads were tumbling down). 
During the time that we were at Gungurke 8° it was I whom they wanted 
20 To watch out riding, mounted so impressively. 
It was the chief who gave me a chestnut horse, and a cream dun. 
He bought a black horse from the Asben people, which he gave me. 
You mount the chestnut as though you were mounting your throne. 
You hold your head high and ride at a swaggering gait. 
He who is captivated by the world is like a dun ass 
When he lusts after (the she-ass), and pays no attention to (her) kicking. 
He who loves the world is likewise a dog ; 
The world bites (like a bitch), but he comes ever nearer. 
B11 Remember that this world is old, 
30 And an old man carries no load except he leta it fall. 
When she takes you up (into a high tree) she then cuts it down 
At the root and you topple over. 
Observe what has happened in recent times ; 
To see with your own eye is better than being told about it. 
The master’s compound in which the great ones lived 
Has become empty, and there are none in it. 


37 That is, when the world disappoints you, you seek comfort in the insincere flattery of 
courtiers and hangers-on. 

*5 This curious line is explained as follows: the hyena is said to have the power to strike a 
person speechless, and paralyse him with fear (thus the phrase kura ta yi mini Rofi). Therefore, 
if a man shoots the hyena, this power is destroyed, and in consequence the shooter will babble 
like a madman. 1 am indebted for this explanation to Malam Hayatu. 

** There is a Gunka on 1 : 500,000 Map of Nigeria, sheet 3, sq. D15. The sudden intrusion 
of the first person in this line is difficult to account for, but it appears in A, B, and H. Malam 
Isa's explanation is that it is intended to be the direct speech of one infatuated by sudden good 
fortune and the favours of the chief, and that it is meant to be read mockingly. 
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(For) they had made friends with the lovers of the world, 
. And with madmen—an undiscriminating friendship. 
A10 Of the wife of a labourer none but a greenhorn, 
‘And an outcast of war take notice. 
Do not turn your heads when she calls you ; pretend to be deaf, 
For to answer her call bodes no good. 
Know you that if her character were good, 
She would not be constantly marrying and deserting her husband. 
Know you that Nimrod °° married the world ; 
They had their brief hour of joy, but it did not last. 
They married frivolously ; inevitably they parted. 
10 The foolhardy says he can (marry the world). 
Buhtu ® married her during the three months divorce period ; 
A profligate marriage which did not last. 
Dhu'l-Qarnain ۶۶ and the world married ; l 
He held her to be of no account, and did not support her properly. 
She saw that there was no opportunity to deceive him ; 
She said that she could not remain there (with him). 
B12 He drove her out. Then Sulaiman ?? married her. 
She behaved with the submissiveness of a bride, (but) he heeded not. 
Who will make the world his favourite wife, 
20 Except a fool and one who is in a frenzy to die ؟‎ 
When she gives you dominion or wealth, ' 
Refrain from being proud, considering yourself better than all others. 
Refrain also from slighting the dignity of the Muslims, 
Abusing them and treating them as slaves, 
Consider Bawa jan Gwarzo ۶۵ and Yunfa و‎ ۴ 
Dan Soba ?* and Yaf£ubu,?? the men of Gobir.?? 


90 According to the exegetes Qur'àn 1, 258, refers to Nimrod. 

91 Bukht Nagar of the Islamic tradition—Nebuchadnezzar. 

*2 Alexander the Great. 

95 Qur’an XXVI, 32-44; XXXVII, 27-36. The stories of these four personalities from ancient 
Middle Eastern tradition—Nimrod, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the Great, and Solomon have 
been greatly embellished in Muslim sources, and they are portrayed as four kings who had 
dominion over the whole world. The legend has certainly reached the Muslims of Northern 
Nigeria through the ‘ Annals’ of al-Tabari. 

94 King of Gobir, 1776-94. 

95 King of Gobir, 1802-8. The arch-enemy of Shehu ‘Uthmin dan Fodio. 

se The Kano Chronicle mentions a Soba Sarkin Gobir who was a contemporary of Kumbari 
(1731-43), Palmer, op. cit., rrr, 124. 

97 King of Gobir, 1794-1800. 

adds: You know there is no Dan Kasawa; no Raud,‏ 8 5ه 

And Dan Mari and Ramtse in the grave. 

Dan Mari is possibly Umaru dan Mari, & leader of the Habe in Maradi who attacked the 
Fulani in Kano in 1844 (Hogben, The Muhammadan emirates of Nigeria, Oxford, 1930, 77). Raud 
was also a leader of the Maradi Habe who revolted against the Fulani of Sokoto. He was killed 
at the battle of Gawauke, 1835 (Hogben, op. cit., 115). I have not been able to trace the other 
two names. | 
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They flaunted themselves in the world and ruled as kings ; 
Whatever they wished to do, they accomplished. 
Verily they have gone to where they are as nothing ; 
30 A dog is more than they. They have gone to the place of failure. 
I went to the city, to the place of Malam Suraju 
Of Yalwa,?? the possessor of learning that gives assurance. 
I said: I have come to you in order that you may give me understanding 
Concerning the nursing of a sick person who cannot look after himself. 
He said to me: Come, sit down, I will tell you ; 
I will not hide anything from an inquirer. 
One who is ceremonially impure, and a menstruating woman, being unclean 
persons, 
The malam should turn them away ; they should not come close. 
411 The clothes on his bed and the body of the sick person, 
Suraju said it was desirable that they should be kept clean. 
B13 It is customary to turn the face towards the Qibla 190 
When the sickness reaches the point of death. 
The Shahada 19 should be recited when the sick man stirs. 
This 1s not to say that the sick person must recite it perforce. 
Suraju told me that Satan is present, 
May God curse him, the evil one who leads astray ! 
When the pain of the sickness becomes severe 
10 He will say: Follow me, that you may know relief. 
If his words coincide exactly with yours, 
Your words and his lead to perdition. 
~ One should not pronourice (the Shahdda) unless the sick person stirs. 
One pronounces it slowly, which is an improvement. 
When the time comes, malam Suraju, 
Give me knowledge of what one does. 
You should say to him : Midday prayer is called. 
If he is able to sit up, 
. Should one carry out his ceremonial ablution for him when he sits up ? 
20 Or should he carry it out himself, without help ? 
If he sits up, give him a clod of earth, 
If he is able to carry out tayammum 1% 
With sand, or (allow him to use) a wall, or even a stone, 
And give him a prayer mat and a stick to support himself. 


99 1: 500,000 Map of Nigeria, sheet 7, sq. F16 or G14. 

100 Towards Mecca. 

101 The Muslim statement of belief: ‘ There is no god but God; Muhammad is His Prophet’. 

193 Qur'àn rv, 43. Where water is not available, and in certain other circumstances, the Muslim 
18 permitted to carry out ceremonial ablution using sand or similar material. Tayammum is 
permitted in the case of invalids. The reference to the wall is obscure: it apparently means that 
earth may be scraped from the surface of the wall, or that the hands may be rubbed against the 
wall. 
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Prayer is what is desired, the malam said ; 
For as regards this there is no remission. 
B14 He may do it lying down if he is unable to stand up, 
(Lying on) his left side, or his right side, or even on his back. 
The sick person may combine two prayers at one time, 
30 If his sickness has reached a crisis. 
I have more questions ; do not become exasperated ; 
I am very persistent ; you must be patient. 
Is there any remission as regards the reciting of the Qur'àn, and even the 
intention to recite, 
And the standing up to recite,1° if he has not the strength to do it ° 
He should perform them while he is still in command of his senses. 
If he reaches the point of speechlessness, 
A12 The recitation and the standing up may be waived, but not the intention, 
Nor the turning towards the Qibla 104 even to the point of death. 
If the turning towards the Qzbla.is achieved in the heart, 
Then judgment belongs to Him who has power over all. 
One takes the sick person and places him on one’s thigh. 
Tears are flowing freely 
When his life is taken, and the eyes are open ; 
You should apply water and close the eyes. 
If his gaze turns down, this is bad.195 
10 If his gaze turns up, all is well. 
One should place the feet and hands together and tie them ; 
And fetch a cloak to cover the corpse. 
I inquired why this should be done. 
He told me because of fear of rigor mortis. 
I have sometimes seen a sword placed on the abdomen ; 
If it is left there for the night he will not swell up. 
B15 Then they say : So-and-so is no more ; 
The illness of So-and-so has come unto death. 
As for the weeping of women, 
20 And the parents, and relatives who come, 
The malam told me that the relatives should refram from this 
If they are able to bear patiently. 


103 Jqāma (Arabic) is a technical term applied to the mu’azzin’s second call to prayer. Here, 
however, it appears to mean simply the act of standing to recite the Qur’in—presumably 
al-Fattha. 

104 Nuni in this context means ‘ the turning towards the Qibla ' which is part of the ritual of 
Muslim prayer. 

105 Possibly a reflection of Qur'àn LIV, 7, ‘ Their eyes cast down, they will go forth from their 
graves as if they were scattered locusts’, and Lxx, 43-4, ‘ The day when they come forth from 
the graves in haste as hastening on to & goal, their eyes cast down, disgrace covering them. Such 
is the day which they are promised ’. 
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Refrain from weeping like she-camels ; refrain from crying out ; 
Refrain from desiring to do the thing of evil. 
There is a lamenting which has no fault in it. 
This lamenting is customarily done tearfully on the day of remembrance. 
They are there at the grave digging, engaged in idle chatter ;1°° 
It is not fitting that a Muslim should lack sober reflectiveness.1°7 
(That which kills (men) do not forget it ! 
For it will come, following you with mortality !( 8 
That which the Kanuri do is as follows. 
30 When they come to a house where a corpse is to be washed, 
They procure henna and butter which they mix ; 
They take the corpse to anoint it, leaving no part untouched. 
They put warm water on it, and wash 
The body of the dead man so that it gleams more brightly. 
A13 There is nothing wrong in henna, the malam said. 
That which is much worse is shaving the head of the corpse. 
B16 One should eschew paring the nails 
Of the deceased, which is to commit an error. 
I also sometimes see them evacuating 19? (the corpse) in the house 
As they press the belly in order to expel the excrement. 
He said that this is a method of massaging the stomach of the corpse to 
prevent swelling ; 
Such massaging of a corpse is lawful. 
I have also seen them washing a corpse in a sitting position. 
10 I will not do this until I have inquired further. 
Lying down or sitting up, washing is lawful. 
What you ask me, I will not conceal it from you. 
If a baby is born alive (but prematurely) 110 
Into the world and completes its descent (from the womb), 
What shall I do ? for I am ignorant, 

106 The Qur'àn constantly condemns idle chatter: ix, 69,‘... thus have you enjoyed your 
portion as those before you enjoyed their portion, and you indulge in idle talk as they did’; 
XLII, 83, ‘So let them talk and sport until they meet their day which they are promised’; LXXV, 
45, ° And we indulged in vain talk with vain talkers’; Lxxxvm, 10-11, ‘In a lofty garden, 
wherein thou wilt hear no vain talk '. 

107 Possibly an echo of Qur’an xxxv, 29, ‘ A Book that we have revealed to thee abounding 
in good, that they may ponder over ite verses, and that men of understanding may mind’. 
Natsewa and other derivatives from the root nats-, nits-, nuts- in the contexts in which they are 
used in this poem are strongly reminiscent of the Qur’anic lg al-albab. 

106 I have here followed the order of B and H, since the sense indicates that the lines have 
become misplaced in A. 

10° The line is obscure. Zoba normally means ‘to vomit’, and is intransitive. My Hausa 
informants all agree that in this context it means ‘ to evacuate the corpse ', and I have adopted 
this rendering, although I am unable to offer any grammatical or lexicographical justification for 
` this. It seems possible that this is a specialized use of the word which has not found its way 
into the dictionaries. 


11° Or if we adopt the putative reading of A and B ‘If there has been a miscarriage, but (the 
infant) is born alive ...'. 
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And you Shehu Suraju are the one to inform. 
Even if he lives for twenty-four hours, and passes urine and infantile 
faecal matter, 
And also sneezes and kicks, 
If he has not cried, there should be no prayer (over the corpse). 
20 So Suraju told me; he should simply be buried. 
There should be no prayer, no washing, no (Muslim) burial, 
But he should be buried !!! as non-Muslim dead are buried. 
According to Qur’anic revelation there should be no prayer (over the corpse 
of) a heretic, 
And one who openly commits heinous sms ; 11° 
There should also be no washing and no prayer (over the corpse of) one who 
dies a martyr for Islam. 
They and their clothes should not be rinsed 
If they have been killed in Holy War,” 
For God has forbidden you to speak of it as death. 
One should pray over one who has stabbed himself (accidentally) 
30 According to the words of Divine Revelation: is there one who will 
dispute this ? 
If it is not possible to obtain something white, 
Then bury him in dark faded indigo cloth. 
The making of a shroud out of silky material is disapproved of, 
And out of anything dirty, or out of cloth stained by contact with other 
material which has been dyed with indigo. 
B17 The earth of the grave that one starts to excavate from the west (side), 
Putting back that from the east, is what I want to explain. 
A14 It is because the earth of the east is unfamiliar, 
It takes some time before one gets accustomed to the unfamiliar. 
But the dust of the west, with this you are familiar, 
And one does not expect evil from a kinsman.™ 4 
I am accustomed to see those corn stalks used for measuring being taken 
by the grave-diggers, 


111 See Hausa text, BSOAS, xxvu, 3, 1964, p. 556, n. 133. 

111 Qur’ãn IX, 84, ‘ And never offer prayer for any one of them who dies, nor stand by his grave. 
Suroly they disbelieved in God and His Messenger and thoy died in transgression ’. 

113 This is not laid down in the Qur'án, but in figh; see the article ‘ Shahid’ in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam. 

114 When preparing a grave the Hausa pile the surface soil to one side and the sub-soil taken 
from the niche to the other side. Some say that the sub-soil, being more tacky, mixes readily with 
water to form a hard covering over the grave. The WB makes it clear, however, that there i8 & 
deeper significance, and in this connexion Sheikh Amadou Hampate Ba has drawn my attention 
to & widespread African belief that clothing and other materials which have been in contact 
with a person’s body acquire something of his personality, and are thus particularly efficacious 
when used in prayer. Thus certain pagan tribes when praying for rain, take off their garments, 
turn them inside out, and expose them in supplication. It is probable that we have here a similar 
African concept of inherence carried over into the burial custom of the Hausa. 
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And then they bury them.™5 
The malam said that this was a mere whim, 
And also their washing their hands at the burial place,116 
Malam Ahmadu told the imam: 
10 Be on your guard against that which is disapproved of passing down 
your throat. 
Desist from putting food which is disapproved of (in Islam) into your 
stomach, 
For such food is not easy to excrete. 
If your belief is in God, 
And Ahmadu the Prophet, who is the best of mankind, 
B18 When you go to a funeral, O Imam, 
God Most High it is who will give you a gift. 
When you go to a house of death, O Imam, 
Do not set your heart on that which is to be distributed, 
For the reward which God will give you is like (the Hill of) Uhud ; 
20 This is what is said in Divine Revelation : 117 is there any who will 
gainsay it ? 
Refrain from desiring to set your heart (on such things), 
For the presents given for officiating at funerals decrease (the reward 
in the next world), 
And prevent clear thought, so said the Shehu, 
Causing the heart to dry up. 
They take away pity and pluck out justice, 
And only greed alone will persist. 
If pity deserts hearts, 
And faith in Islam, where will it attach itself 2 
We ask for a legal ruling from Malam Shu'aibu : 
30 I went to this man of Gimbana, the expounder ; 118 
(I said) give us knowledge of the bundle of corn of the Imam who says the 
prayers, 
And this money and little bit of millet gruel. 
Thread and white cloth, if there is any left over, 
Are given to the Im&m who performs the prayer ; 
Is this good or bad? This is what I want 
To hear from you, O Shehu Gimbanawa. 


115 Compare Tremearne, The ban of the bori, London, 1914, 127-8. 

116 Compare the attitude of Shehu "Uthmàn b. Fadi in his Bayan al-bida' al-shaytaniya 
(Hiskett, ‘An Islamic tradition of reform in the Western Sudan from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century ’, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 594). 

117 There are many references in the Qur’an to the eternal reward. Qur'àn nr, 132, which 
occurs in reference to the Battle of Uhud, may be what the poet has in mind: ‘ And hasten to 
forgiveness from your Lord, and a garden. as wide as the heavens and the carth ; it is prepared 
for those who keep their duty ’. 

118 Tt seems that ‘Malam Shu’aibu ' the man of Gimbane ’, and “Shehu Gimbanawa ' 
referred to below, all refer to the same person. 
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A15/B19 Shu'aibu told me that such a one has devoured his reward 
Here in this world for something of no account—the Habe! the fool ! 118 
I have also seen them giving the Imam the clothes l 
Of the dead man ; concerning this I wish for specific instructions ; 
And they divide up the money, and give half to the Imam. 
He opens his purse and pute it in. | 
How is it that the Imam obtains a calabash of food and a hen ° ۱ 
How also does he who names a child obtain his shoulder of mutton f `, 
Shu’aibu Bagimbane condemned all this. 
10 One who is not disgusted by it, he can lap it up ! 
If there is no revulsion, there is no cleanliness.!?? 
The opposite of worship is indiscriminate eating. 
Through her greed the hyena gets herself killed, 
And (because of) lack of discrimination a8 to what she puts in her throat. 
Lacking discrimination, she eats everything, stuffing it down 
Into her stomach ; how can it fail to cause distension (of the belly) ? 
A belly that is distended is prone to flatulence ; 
It is not healthy, but suffers from diarrhoea. 
Food which is lawful, food which is disapproved of, and food which is 
forbidden, 
20 Being an Imam, you should repent of mixing them together. 
Eschew the filthy food of the heron 12% 
When you eat and drink ; that is the proper thing to do. 
Lack of piety causes your good works to disperse ; 
They become but ones and twos and cannot be collected together. 
B20 You should build a wall to enclose your good works ; 
A fence of corn stalks, its effectiveness lasts only for a year! 
Because of desiring a little, much is lost ; 
For a little dough and a little millet gruel | 
Be less greedy to be given money and threshed corn ; 
30 The consuming of these things reduces the reward in the next world. 
Ahmadu Shazali,!?? I have come to you 
Because I have seen that you are a patient man. 
For another man, when he has had enough of being questioned, 
Is apt to become exasperated with a persistent inquirer. 
Those who wash the dead and covet 
The gown and the trousers of the dead man, 


119 Compare Qur'an VII, 67, ‘You desire the frail goods of this world, while God desires 
(for you) the Hereafter’. 

120 Compare Qur'àn XXIV, 26, ‘Unclean things are for the unclean, and the unclean are for 
unclean things, and good things are for the good and the good are for good things ’. 

121 I have adopted the reading of B and H. Compare the Shurb al-zulal of the Imam Muhammad 
b. al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barn&wi (Bivar and Hiskett, ‘ The Arabic literature of Nigeria to 
1804: a provisional account > BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 119 ff.). 

1133 A member of the Shádhiliya, a Sufist fariga strong in North Africa. 
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A16 It is the property of the orphans which they devour.!?? 
By their injustice they are stuffing their bellies with hell-fire.124 
If it is alms-giving you are thinking of, give itt from your own property ; 
` This is the property of the deceased. 
It is the property of orphans that you are making off with 
Maliciously, and moreover you squander it. 
Ahmadu has told us that you will have to repay the orphans 
When you go to the next world. 


The grave-diggers should be given money and threshed corn 
10 On account of their work being arduous, 
(But) there shall be no reward from God ; they have (already) had their 


pay ; 
They have bought locust-bean cake and soup to mix it with. 
B21 Malam Bako is the one who speaks the truth و‎ 
He will speak it and be deflected by no man. 
I do not wish to pass on an exaggerated version ; 
I must first hear what the members of the family of Shehu dan Fodio 
have said. 
The things the Hausa do, 
And their malams, it is about these that I am inquiring. 
If the Imam is leading a congregation in prayer, | 
20 Why does his deputy repeat the prayer a second time 185 
Saying: (Recite) the Fatiha, O assembly of people. 
Is this good or is it not good ? 
Also when they have completed the prayers 
They invariably shake hands with 0 


I also sometimes see them perform many prayers ; 
Are the three (that are normally said) correct, or should there be more * 


123 Compare Shehu 'Uthmán, Nasd’ih al-ummat al-muhammadiya (Hiskett, ‘An Islamio 
tradition of reform’, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 588). The illegal confiscation of the property of 
orphans was clearly one of the crucial points at issue in the confrontation between Islam and 
paganism. It is, of course, a frequent subject of reference in the Qur’an: Iv, 2; xvu, 34; et 
passim. 

124 This is a very clear echo of Qur'&n rv, 10, ‘Surely those who devour the property of 
orphans unjustly shall swallow only fire into their bellies, and shall roast in raging fire’. 

115 This practice is characteristic of the Hausa imam. A Fulani prayer-leader would not do this. 
Compare the institution of bakin sarki—the chief’s crier, & functionary who repeats in a loud voice 
what the chief has said in normal tones. This institution is common to many African courts, and 
suggests an origin for the unorthodox practice of prayer among the Hausa. I am informed, in 
connexion with communal prayer, that whereas a Hausa would always accept a Fulani imam to 
lead prayer, no Fulani would knowingly pray behind a Hausa, for fear of participating in some 
innovation. 

126 There is little doubt that this custom is associated with the notion of baraka (Hausa barka). 
Each member of the congregation has acquired baraka by his participation in communal prayer. 
By hand-shaking there takes place an interchange of baraka among all the participants. The 
idea of baraka is widespread throughout Islam, particularly in North Africa. As far as I can 
discover, however, this sharing of virtue after communal prayer is peouliar to the Hausa, and one 
may postulate an underlying concept of group sanctity. 
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The first prayer is obligatory ; the second is sunna ; 127 ۱ 
The third is approved of ; there should be no more than this, 
And if the Imàm's deputy ROÊ to add more 
30 He has performed a supererogation by dividing it (between the two of 
them 
(If one performs a supererogation, one has committed an error ; ۲ 
The place where the unjust go is fire without escape.) 
In a house of death 12۶ they are accustomed always to pound millet ; 
They wash the grain and empty the residual water and let it run away. 
B22 (After) two score (days) 12° they gather together, both men and women, 
And relatives come from afar off. 
They pool the money and the grain, and make portions of tuwo 
And they slaughter a small goat and divide up its flesh. 
A17 Where did they find mention of slaughtering chicken 
In the sunna of the Sharif of the Arabians ? 
These are innovating practices which the Habe are given to. 
If you take my advice you will pay no attention (to them). 
They are doing things which are contrary to Islam, 
Works of ignorance ; they will not inquire. 
If I say that they should desist (because) it is not good, 
Evil words come from their lips. 
Do not be angry with me; it is not I who have said it. 
10 It is the word of Shehu Uthmanu dan Fodio, the chief of the Sokoto 
people. 
A man has gone far (into innovation). You call him, 
And he will not hear until you have become speechless with rage. 
They say : let not your companions agree 
With what is said in the books of the Fodio family. 
Sunna and innovation are not compatible, 
And until the world comes to an end, O Kano people, 
Eschew innovation ; it forever blocks the way 
To meeting with the Prophet. 
Now Malam Bao holds fast to the practice 
20 Of Shehu Uban Rufa’i, affirming it. 
B23 No innovation is practised in which he has any part ; 
He is far removed from any such thing, and he withdraws himself from it. 
Forsake the desires of your heart. Follow your malams 
Who practise the sunna. Let not your (heart) lead you to perdition. 


187 According to the practice of the Prophet Muhammad. 

188 H has gidan sadaka. In a house where someone has died it is customary to give alms 
Arabio sadaga) three days after the death, and this usually takes the form of pounded bulrush 
millet which should be given to the neighbours, but which in fact is often given to the imam 
who conducts the last rites. After this first sadaka there are subsequent alma-givings which take 
place after seven days, forty days, and then on the anniversary of the death. 

129 of. n. 128 above. 
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Verily Malam Khalilu is quick to remonstrate 
If he sees your practices going astray ; 
He will not turn a blind eye, he will simply tell you, 
And whether you listen or whether you refuse, he hides nothing.!30 
Where will one find it written down that a judge and a malefactor may 
| foregather, 
30 And that the malefactor may give the judge a bribe ? 
Let him cease rejoicing at his gains in this world : 
They shall be his enduring loss 1n the world to come ! 
Khalilu tells the judge : 
It is Almighty God forbids the accepting of illicit gifts.1% 
If you accept bribes and wax fat, 
l The fat of your bribes will seethe in hell-fire ! 
A18 Wa man lam yahkum bi mā anzala Allāhu 1°? 
(Is the verse) of Surat al-ma’ida, the admonisher. 
If you refuse to accept this, because of your (temporal) power, 
Verily you will answer to Him who has power over all. 
He who accepts illicit gifts, count him an oppressor ; 
His abode shall be Hell-fire, together with the great Infidels. 
What of him who teaches guile to a guilty person ? 
Let him prepare for the day when he shall come face to face with the 
Almighty ! 
B24 (Such a one says): When you kneel down in the Shari’a court 
10 Say so-and-so, and you will evade punishment. 
And you who follow his advice, you will be added to him, 
And the two of you will be taken to Jahannam whence no one escapes. 
I went to Kiru,!? to Malam Hamida ; 
He speaks of purdah, the terrifier. 
I left him and. returned home, my whole body limp (with fear), 
My knees all cold and knockmg together. 
The Muslim who refuses to put his women-folk mto purdah,134 
The fire of the Seventh Hell will assuredly be his dwellmg-place. 
Let him not lead &n orthodox congregation in prayer, 
20 But only his own companions in error. 


130 Compare Shurb al-zulal, ‘ And everything which is taken (by the judge) in return for his 
judgment, leave it, even if the judgment is lawful; do not eat it’ (Bivar and Hiskett, BSOAS, 
xxv, 1, 1962, 128). 

131 Qur'an rr, 188, ‘ And swallow not up your property among yourselves by false means, 
nor seek to gain access thereby to the judges, so that you may swallow up a part of the property 
of men wrongfully while you know’. 

132 Qur'àn v, 44, ' And whosoever judgeth not according to what God has revealed, they are 
infidels ’. 

138 1 : 500,000 Map of Nigeria, sheet 2, aq. E18. 

134 Whereas the sedentary Fulani, even to the present day, observe strict purdah, the Hausa 
do not, and never have done so. See Shehu 'Uthman, Kitab al-farg (Hiskett, BSOAS, xxi, 
3, 1960, 569). 
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His prayer is of little merit. Do not follow him. 
Do not call upon him to give evidence as a witness.!?* 
His worship is as one who sows chaff 
On his farm, waiting for it to shoot. 
He will never see it sprouting until the earth’s moisture disappears 
And until the farm becomes dry again. 
If a Muslim desires to be united with 
Our Saviour, the chief of the Prophets, 
Then it is God’s intention that all impurities should be taken away 
30 From us, and He has said (in the Qur’an) that one’s women-folk must 
remain in purdah. 
In Lahzabi, there you read the verse ; 189 
It is the word of God ; is there any who is slow to obey it 
B25 Save only perhaps the rustic malams of the village 
With their satchels that contain only cockroaches, 
And their fez hats crowned with turbans 4 
At the naming ceremony and the funeral assembly 
A19 Their zeal is all for a little grain and dough ; 
On a ball of dough their attention 1s fixed. 
The blind man comes to seek one to guide him, 
And finds a guide whose own eyes are failing. 
Malam Dadumau,!?? I have come to you (to inquire about) 
The going out and about of women, which the Shehu forbade. 
I attended the instruction of Malam Dubai ; 188 
He does not guard against the going out of women ; 
(Those who follow his teaching) have followed the one who leads along the 


way of the errant, 
10 And who then plunges them into the uninhabited bush. 
He who loves God and the Prophet, if he wishes 
To be saved, let him leave the way of transgression. 
And Malam Gungama 13° and Malam Adama,14° 
What they say is apostate ; cease hankering to follow it. 
Their talk is of a sheep with black rings round its eyes ; 14! 
Of a red (copper) ring 14 and white fowls.14 
135 Certain gtriot and conservative algalai will not, to this day, allow the evidence of one who 
does not keep his wives in purdah. 


196 Sarai al-ahzab (sürah xxx), verses 38 (°. . . and stay in your houses and display not your 
beauty like the displaying of the ignorance of vore. ..’) and 37 (‘ Keep thy wife to thyself and keep 


thy duty to Allah ’). 137 Malam ‘ Rapacious ’. 
138 A common Habe name indicating that the bearer is not worthy of respect. 
139 * Cock pigeon ’. 140 Said to indicate unreliability. 


141 The reference is said to be to the writing of Qur'anio charms, which are then washed off 
with water. This water is mixed with the milk of & sheep bearing these markings, and the mixture 
is drunk. Also certain organs of such sheep are eaten after slaughter, and are thought to have 
magical properties. Compare Greenberg, The influence of Islam, 38, 42. 

143 Copper is said to be particularly efficacious in protecting against the jinn and the evil eye. 

143 Lit. ‘ pilgrim fowls’: & reference to the all-white attire of the pilgrims at Mecca. The 
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They practise divination that they may discern the hidden mysteries of 
God 144 
In their drawings on the ground, because of their apostasy. 
B26 Both the fortune-teller and he who believes him, 
20 The Angel of Hell-fire will they meet with ! 
Stop seeking counsel of a magician 
And (keep away from) Malam Gagarau 145 if you heed my advice. 
They entice the ignorant and the blind, 
And lead them into water which engulfs them ; 
They spread out the leaves of a book and say : Take hold of (a sheet) ; 6 
They open it and come out with lying words ; 
They tell you that it’s a black hen you 147 should look for 
Saying: Know you, it will ward off the evil spirits of the bush.148 
I give you a warning my brothers : 
30 Cease going to the place of perdition. 
And Malam Mance,!4? he has forgotten the meeting 
With the Glorious King who has the power over all. 
He has a red ring on his thumb; 
A black ring 155 which he always presses down firmly on his middle 
finger. 
The damned, they are the ones who gather around him ! 
He speaks with them in his crookedness ; 


variant form alhazat/alhazawa for etymological alhajat/alhajawa is due to the natural ' depala- 
talization ’ of j in Hausa before vowels a, o, and u. The influence of urban Moroccan dialects 
which Greenberg postulates (‘ Arabio loan-words in Hausa’, Word, ur, 1-2, 1947, 87) appears 
to me highly unlikely on historical as well as phonetic grounds, since it assumes that at a time 
when a very early loan-word—a basic Islamic term which must have been adopted very soon 
after the appearance of Islam in the fourteenth century—came into the language, urban Moroccan 
dialects were the same as they are to-day. There are serious objections to this assumption. 

144 The practice of sand divining is widespread throughout North Africa. On one occasion, 
when watching too inquisitively a seance of a sand diviner in progress in a Tunisian street, the 
diviner’s client, an elderly peasant woman, protested angrily that my presence would interfere 
with the divination, and I was sharply rebuked by the diviner for my curiosity | 

145 A Habe name given to one bearing the Muslim name of Abubakar. Here it is used mockingly. 

14% This particular form of fortune-telling is said to be a kind of &uri’a (from Arabic q.r.' ?) in 
which the sheets are ruled off in squares, each square bearing an Arabic character or numeral. 
The omens are read according to the magical values of the characters and numbers. Such fortune- 
telling by numbers is, of course, common elsewhere in the Islamic world. It appears likely that 
we have here an admixture of Muslim and pagan practice, as in the mixing of Qur’anic charms 
with the milk of a talismanic sheep. 

147 H has in addition : 

Go and find a darkish grey hen, and a honey-ooloured hen ; 
Give them as alms, and the spirit of the bush will hold back misfortune. 
Compare Greenberg, The influence of Islam, 37, 38, 61. 

148 Makasa ? ibid., 34. 

14? Malam ‘ Forgetful ’. 

150 That is, an iron ring—as a charm against the bori, who abhor this metal (Tremearne, op. 
cit., 51, 261, 289, 449). The copper ring, as has been said above, is for protection against the 
evil eye. 
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He has a charm made of the horn of a duiker,!5! 
And he has cowrie shells 152 of the sort used in the necromancy of the 


Nupe people. 
A20/B27 All his talk is of a queen, 
And of fetishism. O Muslim, have no truck with him. 
He is always urging his associates to do magic to counteract 
The spirits of the bush. Verily you should desist from acquiescing 
In medicine men and bort practitioners, and cease 
To pay heed to their talk, for there is no good in it. 
If you do not abandon it before you come to the Day of Resurrection 
You will weep tears without respite. 
Avoid taking money to the tombs of walts 4 
10 For it is Shehu Sa’idu 15° who has forbidden this. 


181 I am informed by Malam Shehu Lemu, himself a Nupe, that among the Nupe a charm is 
placed in a horn, which is then sealed and hung outside the house to drive away evil spirite. Again, 
a section of horn is cut off, and filled with a magical powder, sealed, and attached to a laya 
(Qur'ün charm). Often a copper ring is also attached, and this prophylactic apparatus is worn 
round the waist to ward off the evil eye. 

15? Malam Shehu Lemu describes cowrie divination as follows. The diviner has about twenty 
strings of cowrie shells, with some twenty shells on each string. He has also a number of pieces of 
calabash marked with dota in various patterns, rather like dominoes. The dots are known by the 
Nupe word ati (Arabic that ‘ writing °). Each pattern has a separate name, such as maku (Arabic 
manqüs ' diminished ’). The cowries are thrown and the patterns are arranged according to the 
fall of the cowries. There are sixteen possible positions in which each of the calabash pieces can 
be placed in relation to the rest, and each of these positions is known as a ° house '. Upon the final 
arrangement of the calabash pieces divination depends. By another method separate cowrie 
shells are thrown, and divination depends upon how many fall with the ‘mouth ’ of the shell upper- 
most. Divination by cowries is called in Nupe ebasayci. See also Greenberg, The influence of 
Islam, 42. 

153 Malam Shehu connects this with the Nupe soninya (Hausa sarauniya ?). This person is 
said to be a woman who has charge over the Nupe markets, and is appointed because she possesses 
magical powers. Outstanding among her powers is the ability of knowing whether a person has 
died a natural death, or has fallen victim to the evil eye. Moreover, she can identify the one who 
has cast the evil eye, who is then expelled from the market by the soninya, and if he or she 
refuses to depart the soninya can transfer the disease which killed the victim to the offender. 
Compare the arifa or sarauniya of the North African Hausa communities (Tremearne, op. cit., 
273-8 et passim). 

154 Certain malams appoint themselves custodians of the graves of holy men (Arabic sing. 
wali), and collect money from those who come to visit them. There are several such graves in the 
vicinity of Kano. One on the main road to Katsina is known as ‘Kabarin Malam Kabara’, and 
is frequently visited in order to gain baraka. Another is between Kofar Mazugal and Fagge, and 
is the grave of a holy man known as Wali Mai Geze. A third is close to Goran Dutse Prison, 
and is known as Mai Kargo. These holy men are said to have died long ago, and all details of their 
lives appear to have been forgotten. The graves, however, are still known to be those of walis 
because, go it is said, on Thursday nights, and on the eve of Salla festivals at about midnight, a 
bright light is seen shining round the grave. It is the poor Hausa who visit these graves, and 
particularly women who are barren. The Fulani are said to have nothing to do with this practice, 
although I am told that some Fulani women do send their Hausa women-servants to supplicate 
on their behalf. The money which is given to the custodians of these graves is termed sadaka— 
that is ‘alms’, but in fact it is nothing but a douceur to the custodians. For Shehu ‘Uthman dan 
Fodio's attitude to these practices see Bayan al-bida' al-shayfaniya (Hiskett, ‘An Islamic 
tradition of reform ’, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 594). 

155 Said to have been a member of the Shehu’s family. 
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Preserve me O Lord, from following the talk of such as these 
Who have turned aside from the path of the Prophets, 
And Malam Dangirau,15* who seek to reveal the hidden mysteries. 
With forty cowrie shells he casts horoscopes.157 
Each one of these forty has something to be said about it 
Which is different ; there is not one of which he says the same thing as 


of another ! 
He will go through all his mumbo-jumbo without having any success ; 


His clients depart, grumbling, the ignorant ones ! 
I told you before, and I tell you again, repent, cease sinning. 
20 Only God can make known the hidden mysteries to anyone. 
I am making an announcement to you, O people; hear it 
With your ears; it is the heart that retains it. 
B28 When a person leaves you, refrain from following him 
With your carping tongue. 
He who makes a practice of spiteful backbiting, 
Jahannam will assuredly be his abode,158 
For when the time comes to die it is difficult 
To recite the words of the Shahada over one who has slandered everyone. 
The fire of the Seventh Hell waits for him who retails tittle-tattle, 
30 The slanderer, the shameless one, the instigator of strife. 
It is he who stirs up enmity between kinsfolk,159 
And discord, preventing the civil exchange of greetings.190 
The Muslim who desires to be saved on the Day of Resurrection, 
Let him repent lest it bring him to perdition. 
A21 A characteristic which is bad, said the Shehu, 
Is apt to hinder the happy conclusion of one’s days. 
I laugh at the worshipper 
Who goes before a crowd of people, making great show 
Of much supererogatory prayer and pious devotion, 
And almsgiving. Avoid making a public display. 
Know you that much talking mars good works, 
And excessive verbosity reduces the eternal reward. 
I pray the Almighty that he who hears 
10 This song will desire to pass it on. 
With praise to God my song is ended, 
And (with praise to) the Prophet Ahmadu, scion of the Hashimites. 

156 A term of contempt (? dangira). 157 See p. 134, n. 152. 

158 Compare Qur'án xxiv, 19, ‘ Those who love that scandal should circulate respecting those 
who believe, for them is a grievous chastisement in this world and the Hereafter’; and xLIx, 12, 
* O you who believe, avoid most of suspicion, for surely suspicion in some cases is ain; and spy 
not, nor let some of you backbite others’. 

189 Compare with the familiar Arabian condemnation of those who ‘sever the bonds of 
relationship ', an act held to be highly displeasing to God. 

160 The civil exchange of greetings between Muslims is enjoined by the Qur'ün xxiv, 61, 
° So when you enter houses, greet your people with a salutation from God, blessed and goodly ’. 
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E. O. ASHTON—AN APPRECIATION 
(PLATE I) 


October 2, 1964, was the ninetieth birthday of Mrs. E. O. Ashton, and the 
School of Oriental and African Studies would like to take this opportunity of 
paying its respects to one of its oldest and most loved colleagues. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Africa, and especially East Africa, is full of men and 
women, many of them old themselves, who look upon her with esteem and 
affection. 

Mrs. Ashton’s scholastic life may be said to occupy three phases, each 
governed by strong missionary zeal. Her Hast African career started in 1902 
when, after a training in England under the Church Missionary Society (including 
a spell in the wards of Bethnal Green Hospital), she sailed for Kenya. Here 
she was located to Frere Town, a settlement established in 1874 for freed slaves, 
and later to Mombasa. In both places her assignment was the running of 
schools and. the training of teachers ; her furloughs were occupied in visiting 
schools in England for the acquiring of fresh educational ideas to transplant. 
It was in those days too that she mastered Swahili, for it was taken as axiomatic 
then that the missionaries became rapidly fluent in the language of the country. 
‘They were full and happy years’, she recalls, and they laid the basis for her 
future career. Later on, marriage and family responsibilities were to intervene, 
but her devotion to the ideal of service to Africa never wavered. 

In 1930 the second phase began, when she joined the staff of the then School 
of Oriental Studies in its first premises in Finsbury Circus, following in the 
wake of (and in fact being recommended by) Professor Alice Werner and her 
sister Miss Mary Werner, and retiring in 1950—well past the normal retiring age. 
It is reckoned that, during this period, 300-400 students must have passed 
through her hands, while many more have attended private classes subsequently 
in her house in High Barnet. To all she has been a source of inspiration. 
Realizing early on that the majority of her students had only a very short time 
to devote to language study, she had to devise & scheme whereby they could 
learn to teach themselves as quickly as possible. This led in the first place to 
the production of a stencilled course entitled ‘Swahili simplified’ (the fore- 
runner of her later famous Swahili grammar), and the development of a 
technique of language approach which was new for those days, consisting m 
concentrating on the fundamental meanings of morphemes—though at that 
time the word ‘ morpheme ’ had not yet been invented. By calling her method 
the ‘idea’ approach, coupled with frequent appeals to her students to ‘look 
at the language through Bantu eyes instead of European spectacles ', she was 
able to give these students a new and exciting approach to linguistic studies 
and open their eyes to the world of Bantu thought, without frightening them 
off, for many of them were missionaries or administrators with a deep dread of 
anything that savoured of ‘ scientific grammar’. But they still remember her 
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insistence on relating ‘ form ' to ‘ function °, her continual reminders of ' how a 
Bantu language works ’, ‘its preciseness ’, and specific grammatical items from 
her linguistic stock such as ‘ the A of Relationship ’, ‘ the O of Reference ’ and 
‘ the N of Association. 

The Department of Africa was in its infancy in those days, but the demands 
on its teachers were great and varied, and soon Mrs. Ashton’s teaching services 
were required for other Bantu languages. It was with some trepidation that 
she embarked on Nyanja—a language of which she knew nothing, but which 
was well documented for those times. The ‘idea’ approach enabled her to 
develop a scheme for this language, based on her ‘Swahili simplified’ and 
embellished with substitution tables, whereby students could reach a reading 
knowledge of this language in a remarkably short time—leaving their teacher 
far behind, for it was her policy to teach them the method of teaching them- 
selves, as it was their obligation to learn the vocabulary and pronunciation. 
(In this latter field other members of the staff were available.) Similar courses. 
were subsequently undertaken by her in Ganda, Nyoro, Shona, Sena, Nsenga, 
Wisa, Bemba, Yao, and Kikuyu, and one of the tributes Mrs. Ashton values 
most is Professor G. Fortune’s dedication of his Elements of Shona (Longmans, 
1957) to her—he having been one of her ' bright ' pupils. 

Mrs. Ashton's teaching philosophies were set out, during this period, in three 
articles, ° The “idea " approach to Swahili’, BSOS, vu, 4, 1935, ° The structure 
of a Bantu language with special reference to Swahili’, BSOS, vin, 4, 1937, 
and ‘ Notes on form and structure in Bantu speech’, Africa, xv, 1, 1945. Their 
value lies in their typological approach to a Bantu language in terms that any 
layman can understand. 

But the third phase of her career—as an author—may be said to have begun 
in 1944 with the publication of her Swahili grammar, which immediately became 
a best-seller, and has remained so ever since, passing through two editions and 
numerous impressions. Longmans reckon that they must have sold 22,000 
copies to date. This book, besides illustrating her teaching methods, also 
reveals the strong influence of Professor C. M. Doke, for whose works she has 
always had a great regard. 

The triumph of her Bantu approach is to be found in her monumental work, 
A Luganda grammar (Longmans, 1954), which is itself an outstanding example 
of team work, she providing the method and two Baganda co-authors, E. M. K. 
Mulira and E. G. M. Ndawula, providing the material (the fourth member of 
the team, the present writer, was responsible for the orthographic and phonetic 
side, as this book was also to serve to introduce the new Standard Spelling of 
the language). 

In spite of her age, Mrs. Ashton is as indefatigable as ever, and her latest 
work, a supplementary volume to her Swahili grammar, is nearing completion. 

The School wishes her every happiness in her well-deserved retirement. 


À. N. TUCKER 


۰ 
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S. G. F. BRANDON: Creation legends of 
the ancient Near East. xiv, 241 pp., 
front., 14 plates. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1963. 35s. 


For ita comprehensiveness and reliability 
this book is a marked advance over other 
studies of Near Eastern comparative religion 
published in this country during the last 
25 years. Professor Brandon has drawn on the 
texts, studies, and advice of scholars speciali- 
zing in the relevant fields of research to produce 
an up-to-date and, generally, accurate account 
of the coamogonies of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Israel, Greece, and Iran. 

The opening discussion of the dawning 
concept of creativity must, of its very nature, 
be speculative in the absence of written docu- 
ments. The suthor argues that primitive man 
viewed the universe as fixed and abiding. The 
regularity of the seasonal changes and of the 
movements of the celestial bodies, absent from 
the earliest representational art, may support 
this theory. However, it is by no means 
certain that Palaeolithic man’s interest in the 
phenomenon of birth or in the oreative arts 
(mainly figurines of ‘ mother-goddesses ’) gave 
Tise to a concept of ‘ beginnings’ (see also 
BASOR, 167, 1962, 23-5). It is only with texte 
of the third millennium 8.0. that certain 
evidence for cosmogonio speculations is flrst 
found. 

In Egypt the receding waters of the Nile let 
the high ground emerge in a manner which led. 
to rival theological, and in a way ecclesiastical, 
speculations in which Atum of Heliopolis and 
Ptah of Memphis were credited with the 
creation of primeval hills where the first acts 
of divine creation were commemorated at these 
cult centres. Professor Brandon’s view that 
the creation of mankind and animals is but 
briefly touched on in the Egyptian sources 
(pp. 23, 43, 58) can be offset by reference to 
texts he omita (A. Gardiner, Hieratic papyri in 
the British Museum, 1, 1988, 28-37). 

In Mesopotamia also different cosmological 
traditions stemmed from a number of cult 
centres and, like Egypt, the Sumerians (even 
allowing for variant translations and inter- 
pretations) were motivated by local theological 
discussions which, however, were not primarily 
interested in the origin of things. For them 
creation was not achieved by conflict nor was 
it the work of a single deity or process. For 
them ' destiny ’ of mankind as a whole as well 
as individual was closely related to their view 


of creation. Could this have resulted from a 
consideration of the destruction of mankind in 
the Flood (the archaeological and literary 
evidence for which has been lately re-examined 
(M. E. L. Mallowan, Iraq, XXVI, 2, 1964, 62 ff.)), 
and the need to emphasize the continuity of 
mankind since creation ? The theory that the 
Persian Gulf was the original creative sea 
(p. 69) would seem to rest on a view, now 
discredited (Geographical Journal, cxvin, 1, 
1952, 24—39), that the shoreline has changed 
since antiquity. The Babylonian epic of 
creation (enuma elig) was adapted to celebrate 
the supremacy of the god Marduk in the late 
second millennium ۰ 

Throughout his discussion of the Hebrew 
cosmogony in (Genesis Professor Brandon 
assumes a late date for its composition (though 


: this is often questioned, see now S. R. Külling, 


Zur Datierung der ‘ Genesis-P-Sitticke’, Kamp- 
en, 1964). It is only on the basis of such 
a premise that he can state that the P-source 
was influenced by Egyptian and Iranian 
sources (p. 149). The Hebrew narrative was an 
integral part of the Israelite philosophy of 
history, a Yahwistio interpretation of human 
nature and of man’s destiny, full of sound 
psychological insights. Contrary to the 
frequent assertions (pp. 121, 143-9, 152) it is 
by no means certain that the Hebrew tradition 
is influenced by the Mesopotamian except, as 
W. G. Lambert has shown, for the literary 
form and two possible minor coincidences (e.g. 
divine rest). The discovery of part of the 
* Flood epic ' (Gilgamesh XI) at Megiddo shows 
that the Babylonian story would have been 
available to the Hebrews in the fourteenth 
century B.O. (’Atigot, x, 1959, 121-8). Professor 
Brandon focuses attention, as does the Old 
Testament itself, on the Eden story and the 
Fall of Man (pp. 121-45). Here there are 
several new and interesting interpretations. 
Yet the argument that the Hebrews did not 
think of man as & unique oreation since the 
description ° living soul ' (nepheò hayydA) is also 
applied to animals was answered by T. C. 
Mitchell (Vetus Testamentum, x1, 2, 1961, 
177-87) who showed that this Hebrew phrase 
is used only to describe man himself. The 
Hebrew story is here shown to possess a greater 
lucidity and freedom from primitive mytho- 
logical imagery than its Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian counterparts. It was shaped in 
accordance with Israel’s monotheistic faith in 
Yahweh’s unique creative activity. 

It is surprising that so much space is devoted 
to the Greek cosmogonies (pp. 158-91) to the 
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exclusion of the Hittite and Hurrian texts 
through which the Mesopotamian ideas reached. 
the early Greeks. Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony’ and 
° Work and days’ are discussed at length with 
but & passing hint of their dependence on the 
earlier Babylonian writers (p. 171, n.4, 175). 
It is to be hoped that Professor Brandon will 
take up other religious themes common to the 
peoples of the anoient Near East and treat 
them with the competence shown in this 
interesting book. 
D. J. WISEMAN 


BEATRICE Laura GOFF: Symbols of 
prehistoric Mesopotamia. xliii, 276 Pp., 
front., 163 plates, map. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1963. $25, £9. 


This book, the most detailed study of early 
symbolism in the ancient Near East yet to 
appear, is intended for historians of religion. 
It arises from the author's researches into the 
forms which might have been the precursors of 
those presented by her colleague E. R. 
Goodenough in his monumental Jewtsh symbols 
sn the Greco-Roman world. Since the author 
provides & cautious study of the characteristic 
art forms in the Hassunah to Jemdat Nasr 
periods (pp. 1-161), she has also contributed 
substantially to the understanding of this 
prehistoric art. Her remarks on early abstract 
art are particularly apposite (pp. 49-57). It is 
unfortunate that no ‘ chronological ’ chart was 
given of the relative periods discussed and that 
the relation of the Mesopotamian to the 
contemporary arts of prehistoric Iran was 
deliberately omitted (for this see Iraq, xix, 2, 
1957, 78-124). This would have helped the 
non-specialist reader to whom the book is 
directed, especially as recent excavation near 
Samarra seems to call for a revision of the 
periods and perhaps even of the nomenclature 
employed. It is an understandable hazard in 
such massive works that the time taken to 
write and print often precludes the assimilation 
of later information ; thus the book, completed 
in 1960, has few bibliographical references 
after early 1956. Though this may not vitiate 
the general conclusions it necessarily affects the 
weight of argument that could have been 
brought both for and against the various 
hypotheses presented (the works of P. 
Amiet and W. Nagel are especially missed). 

The new approach adopted here (called ‘a 
horizontal method’) aims to determine the 
dominant against the relatively accidental 
art forms and to disouss their relationship with 
emphasis on those that become ‘ popular’ 
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style. This is opposed to previous studies 
which concentrated òn separate symbols 
traced through various periods of use and 
places of origin (' the vertical method’ ). In this 
discussion of the art, decorated pottery, seal 
designs, figurines, amulets, beads, and, for 
some phases, painted wall decorations and 
temple architeoture are all covered. Despite 
the necessarily subjective nature of some 
comment and interpretation, Dr. Goff presents 
observations on each of these categories with 
such originality and insight as will ensure that 
this book must be referred to by all who 
follow in these studies. The overall result is 
that the earliest objecta show a preference for 
stylized forms, geometric and schematized 
designs being preferred to the naturalistic 
forms which are best observed in the Uruk and 
Jemdat Nasr periods. Even this naturalism is 
not used to produce photographic reproduc- 
tions of their culture but ‘ one may assume they 
were used to strengthen potent forces which 
the artists wish to vitalise’. There is a 
continuity of motifs in all periods which the 
author here attributes to the fact that highly 
abstract representational designs often present 
truth more adequately than patterns exactly 
representing nature. This basic continuity in 
types of designs, methods employed, and 
values, achieved even through successive 
periods of distinct cultures, implies that those 
symbols deemed potent and tested by a long 
experience were the most ° popularly ' used as 
a source of comfort. These were the symbols of 
life (and fertility) and death (and aggression 
including the hunting and animal scenes). Thus 
solar symbols, for the eye-symbols of Brak are 
80 to be interpreted, are particularly numerous 
(pp. 150-1). 

Although this book is not directed to the 
psychologist or anthropologist both will find 
here an accumulation of data from the seventh 
to fourth millennia 8.0. in the detailed discus- 
sion of the value and significance of symbols 
and of ‘magic’ in the daily life of ancient 
peoples. A plea for a more understanding 
approach to these subjects is reinforced by 
parallels from modern Western cultures. 
Having given the evidence for the existence, 
continuity, and meaning of early symbolism 
Dr. Goff examines her findings, with a view of 
keeping hypotheses about these early periods 
within the bounds of historical probability, in 
two important chapters. First, she discusses 
the role of amulets m Mesopotamian ritual 
texts (pp. 162-211; of. Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, xix, 1956, 1-19). 
Although the Sumerians viewed objects as 
living and the world as ‘ redundant with life’ 
it is by no means clear how far they distin- 
guished between ‘ personal and non-personal’ 
in thought. This is a much debated subject, as 
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is any attempt to distinguish between religious 
and secular. The existence of separate series of 
medical texts describing the ‘ magical ' and the 
‘scientific’ steps to be taken in treatment 
imply that in later Babylonian practice some 
of the intelligentsia paid little attention to the 
former. It may also be questioned whether 
there is conclusive proof that the early 
Sumerians were anthropocentric rather than 
theocentrio. Since many of the literary sources 
are still incomplete and others require reinter- 
pretation in the light of recent philological 
advances, this should remain an open question. 
While incantations were used in both personal 
and community rites it is still uncertain how 
far they can be termed ‘amulets’ put into 
words (verbalized symbols). Seals, like any 
other valuable object, could be used for votive 
offerings (fakin, p. 206, implies ‘ depositor ' 
rather than ‘ wearer’). That they were used in 
‘ black magic’ is also unproven for the texts 
referring to their use by palace-officials or 
servants to kill the kings Rimu and Sarkali- 
Barri are stil hard to interpret (pp. 208-9). 
The use of the seal in other ritual texte for 
closing an opening, a common usage, does not 
of itself imply such practices (pp. 200-1). The 
text purporting to show that a haematite seal 
was unlucky (p. 119, 1. 10) is probably an error, 
the text being a school copy, since such stones 
were commonly worked in the Old Babylonian 
period, and all the other stones used were 
‘favourable’ amulete. It is unlikely that, 
apart from the person of the king, the ‘ affairs 
of the living were bound up with '' magical ”’ 
practices ' (p. 210) to any greater extent than 
they were in the same area in medieval] times. 
Despite the traditional nature of many of the 
Babylonian ritual texts some show a process of 
development which would be hard to interpret 
in the ‘ unverbalized symbols’ of the prehis- 
toric period. The difficulty of interpretation is 
well underlined by the excellent discussion of 
the symbols used in the earliest pictographic 
texta from Uruk (pp. 77-9). Some signs were 
the familiar symbols of prehistorio art while 
others closely resemble the geometric designs 
of prehistoric abstract art. The latter are 
shown not to be the degenerate forms of 
something originally pictographic but ambiva- 
lent symbols without a single meaning (as in 
the case of later determinatives in the cunei- 
form script), This would be an argument 
against any long period of development of the 
art of writing which could then have been the 
child of the highly developed and complex 
Uruk civilization (c. 3100 B.0.). 

In the discussion of the origin of Sumerian 
mythology this book also covers new ground. 
The earliest mythological texts date from the 
Agade period (c. 2300 m.0.) and with this 
the seal representations agree. However, the 
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analysis given here of the epithets applied to 
deities in the Early Dynastic royal building 
inscriptions seems to show an earlier developed 
mythology. As yet there are no epics earlier 
than the Agade period. This raises the question 
whether epic traditions have transmitted an 
accurate knowledge of the distant past; this 
Dr. Goff doubts, for she questions whether 
myths of any people usually constitute the 
oldest layer of its tradition. For Mesopotamia, 
she argues, ritual and ‘magical’ practices 
were earlier. This important work cannot be 
the last word on many of the subjecte upon 
which it touches. It will certainly stimulate 
many fruitful researches in the fields of 
Mesopotamian art and religion, and even in 
those aspects of political and literary history to 
which it refers. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


IRMGARD WOLDERING: Egypt: the art 
of the Pharaohs. (Art of the World : 
a series of regional histories of the 
visual arts, xı.) 261 pp., including 
63 photographs. London: Methuen, 
1963. 48s. 


Miss Woldering’s account of Egyptian art, 
written originally in German, now appears in 
translation. In keeping with ita predecessors 
in ‘ Art of the World ’, it is lavishly illustrated 
in colour: some of the objects included are 
drawn from less familiar sources and rightly 
deserve to be better known. The printing of 
the colour is uneven: the block statue of 
Senmut (plate 34) scarcely does justice to the 
beautiful red quartzite quarried at Gebel 
Ahmar, a stone capable of receiving a fine 
polish and much in favour in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The colour illustrations are supple- 
mented with 79 figure drawings, adequate for 
plans and reconstructions of standing monu- 
ments and for narrative scenes like the sea 
battle and bull hunt from Medinet Habu, but 
less successful in conveying the quality of a 
piece of sculpture or the delicacy of Egyptian 
relief at its best. With the general reader in 
mind, the book has been supplied with a 
useful full indication of chapter contents, 
valuable chronological tables, full index, and 
glossary of technical terms. (It is surprising to 
find that ‘idol’ requires definition.) Unfor- 
tunately no one has adapted the bibliography 
for the English-reading world. Ancteni Egypt : 
a cultural topography, by Kees, and Egyptian 
painting, by Mekhitarian, are both cited by 
their German editions. Edwards's The 
Pyramids of Egypt is listed under the original 
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1947 edition instead of the revised edition of 
1961, which incorporates the contribution of 
recent archaeological work, some of which, 
like the unfinished pyramid at Saqqara and the 
boat pits of Cheops, had considerable publicity 
at the time of discovery . A number of recent 
standard works in English which have appeared 
over the last 15 years are ignored. There is no 
section devoted to the techniques of the 
Egyptians. 

Conforming to the general format of the 
series, the text treats the subject chronologi- 
cally and ranges from the predynastic period 
to the last manifestations of Egyptian art 
under the Romans. Each period is introduced 
by & historica] outline of political and religious 
events. The main emphasis is upon monu- 
mental sculpture, reliefs, and paintings. Space 
allows only & cursory mention of the minor 
arta in which the Egyptians excelled. 

This approach is the conventional one. 
Given the general ignorance of Egyptian 
culture, perhaps no other is possible, It has, 
however, the disadvantage that themes proper 
to the study of art are not given continuous 
treatment. It is only by seleotive use of the 
index that it is possible to trace the changes of 
atyle, technique, and material in the individual 
branches of art over the four millennia under 
review. Miss Woldering’s text is workmanlike : 
actual errors of fact are few but she does not 
altogether avoid the pitfall of transforming her 
account of Egyptian art into a sort of pale 
Kuliurgeschichte, in which her history is in the 
main little more than a chronicle of events and 
her comments upon the religious aspects of her 
subject reduced to moralizing generalities. 

The manner in which the events surrounding 
the Amarna period are treated provides the 
touchstone. Miss Woldering writes: ‘ Life at 
court was characterized by prosperity and 
luxurious living which weakened men’s moral 
fibre. The state religion had grown rigid to the 
point of shallow pathos. Festive rites cele- 
brated in great splendour merely served to 
conceal its inner emptiness. Life had become 
richer and more varied—also more complex 
and sensitive, so far as ita spiritual foundations 
were concerned. It was no coincidence that a 
beginning was made at this time with the artis- 
tic representation of psychological and religious 
phenomena. The vital thread of human 
existence had been broken’. As a summary of 
the position on the eve of the Amarna period, 
the first four sentences of this extract owe 
more to the imagination than to a critical 
assessment of the sources. The last two 
Sentences require more enlightenment than the 
subsequent treatment of the Amarna art gives, 
if the point is to be taken. 


A. F. SHORR 
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D. Winton Tuomas and W. D. 
MoHarpy (ed.): Hebrew and Semitic 
studies presented to Godfrey Roles 
Driver in celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, 20 August 1962. viii, 206 pp., 
front., plate. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1963. 75s. 


This volume is a fitting tribute to Professor 
Driver from a few of his many pupils and his 
even more numerous friends and admirers. 
The contributors are drawn from America, 
Europe, and Israel—a worthy reflection of 
Professor Driver's international eminence. 
They cover, too, & remarkable range of 
subjects ; yet even 80, they do not extend over 
all the varied subjects on which Professor 
Driver himself has left the distinctive mark of 
his scholarship. 

Professor Albright discusses & few passages 
in the Bong of Songs in which both content and 
style reflect archaism, and, comparing them 
with parallels in Ugaritic and early Mesopo- 
tamian literature, maintains that we have here 
material ‘dating at the latest from the last 
centuries of the second millennium ' (pp. 1-7). 
In & further treatment of & Bible theme, 
Professor Rudolph translates and analyses the 
prophecies against Moab in Isa. xv-xvi; this 
is, he claims, the oldest prophetie writing in 
the Old Testament (pp. 130—43). Professor de 
Boer offers the text and a textual commentary 
of the Syro-Hexaplar version of the Song of 
Hannah found in a manuscript from the 
library of the Patriarch at Mosul (pp. 8-15). 
Professor Diez-Macho sets out a list of the 
Bible manuscripta incorrectly ascribed to Ben 
Naftali, and in an introductory survey states 
that these should be regarded as proto- 
Tiberian manusoripte deriving from the 
Palestinian tradition (pp. 16-52). Professors 
Ginsberg and Mowinkel contribute studies in 
Hebrew terminology, the former on the 
Hebrew phrase usually rendered ‘ roots below 
and fruit above ' (pp. 72-6), the latter on dahal 
which, he holds, is related to lahaé (and the 
latter to nahas), and was originally the ‘ serpent 
dragon’ (pp. 95-103). In the sphere of 
grammar, Professor Hammershaimb considers 
the various origins of the Hebrew ‘ infinitive 
absolute’ referring to parallel phenomena in 
the cognate languages (pp. 85-94). Apocrypha 
studies are represented by a detailed treat- 
ment of word variante in the O recension of 
the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus by Professor 
Ziegler (pp. 172-90). There are two articles 
on Aramaio. Professor Rowley contributes an 
important analysis of the language of the 
Qumran Genesis and Apocryphon, and demon- - 
strates that it is ‘very close to the Aramaic 
parts of the Book of Daniel, though slightly 
later’, and ‘there is nothing to preclude a 
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date in the second century B.C.’ (pp. 116-29). 
Professor Dupont-Sommer edits an ostracon 
from Elephantine, which contains, he main- 
tains, a rare addition to references to the 
Sabbath in these ostraca. Professor Gadd 
contributes the Sumerian text of a section of 
the ‘second’ lamentation on the fall of Ur, 
with a translation and commentary; the 
discovery of tablets at Ur recently has greatly 
added to this text (pp. 59-71). Professor 
Gordon returns to the subject of the association 
of Abraham and Ur; he looks for this Ur in 
the north, not in the Sumerian Ur in the south 
(pp. 77-84). Professor G. Ryckmans provides 
a definitive study on the significance of the 
South Arabian term qayt (pp. 144-55). In the 
domain of comparative Semitics an analysis of 
the early distribution of significant phono- 
logical and morphological elements in the 
Semitic family of languages is provided by 
Profeasor Rabin ; he concludes that ‘ the trend 
of evolution within each °“ language ’’ was not 
from a unified speech imported by & wave of 
immigrants towards later diversification, but 
from a dialect cluster towards more or less 
pronounced common features’ (pp. 104-15). 
Finally, Professor Thacker treats the use of the 
verb ‘be’ in Semitio languages and anoient 
Egyptian, and he claims that both ‘followed 
the same broad lines of development’ (pp. 
156-71). 

This is a satisfying volume in the broad range 
of the topics discussed and the profundity of 
the discussion. No less valuable, however, is 
the final section in which are listed the books 
and articles that have come from Professor 
Driver’s pen. Readers of this journal will jom 
in congratulating the recipient of this volume 
on his jubilee. We are happy to see that his 
eyes are not dimmed; his perception, indeed, 
is clearer, and his zest more youthful, than 
those of Semitists many years his junior. We 
hope that he will continue to direct our paths 
for many years to come. 


J. B. SEGAL 


JAOK FinEGAN: Handbook of Biblical 
chronology : principles of time reckon- 
ing in the ancient world and problems 
of chronology in the Bible. xxvi, 
338 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
688.) 

This book aims to set out the principles of 
time reckoning in the ancient world and 
problems of chronology in the Bible. Its 
strength lies in the factual evidence amassed in 
more than 150 carefully prepared liste and 
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tables which include the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman numerals, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Macedonian, and Roman calendars, official and 
regnal years, eras, and early Christian chrono- 
graphers (primarily Eusebius). It is in the 
realm of chronological problems that there are 
weaknesses which should be remedied in a 
future edition, for such a book as this will 
rightly be referred to by the non-specialist for 
some years to come. 

Except for the history of Judah after 
605 B.o., for which Babylonian evidence has 
been available since 1956, many difficult 
references which have all too often been the 
cause of speculation and theory are overlooked 
or inadequately discussed. To date the 
Patriarchs by the doubtful equation of 
Abraham’s contemporary Amraphel (Gen. xiv) 
with Hammurabi of Babylon is to present a 
partial solution only. This is especially the 
case when the latter ruler is given the date of 
1726-1686 5.0. (Albright’s chronology) and no 
reference is made to the more widely accepted 
chronology of Sidney Smith (i.e. 1792-1750). 
Surely the much debated question of the date 
of the Exodus cannot be adequately covered in 
twelve lines citing Archbishop Ussher’s date of 
1491 B.0. (published in 1650-4) and a general, 
and seemingly contradictory, statement that a 
date ‘not long after 1300 s.c. seems more 
probable ’. Here, and in a number of places the 
bibliography is weighted with outdated works. 
Readers will turn m vain to this book for a 
discussion of the many problems connected 
with the co-regencies of the kings of Israel and 
Judah for whom no table of dates is given. A 
discussion of the use of round numbers in 
Hebrew chronology (e.g. 40 &nd 70 years as 
representing a father-son and father-grandson 
lifespan respectively) and more detail of the 
Babylonian chronological systems (given only 
a third of the space devoted to the Egyptian 
which appeared to have had less influence on 
Palestine) and of specific problems and 
proposed solutions (e.g. Dan. i, 1) would be 
welcomed. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


BERTIL ALBREKTSON: Studtes in the 
text and theology of the book of 
Lamentations, with a critical edition of 
the Peshitta text. (Studia Theologica 
Lundensia : Skrifter utgivna av Teo- 
logiska Fakulteten i Lund, 21.) viu, 
258 pp. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1963. Sw. kr. 36. 

This doctoral dissertation of the University 
of Lund is concerned with the book of Lamen- 
tations and comprises three parts. The first, 
and perhaps the most important, is a oritical 
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edition of the Peshitta version. The editor 
accepts the views of M. H. Goshen-Gottstein 
and J. Ziegler that the text to be printed 
should not be that of & single manuscript but 
should be ‘eclectic in principle’ (p. 32); he 
does not, however, follow the logic of the 
argument consistently, and he prints the text 
of Codex Ambrosianus B 21 Inf, departing 
from it in only 13 places, where it ‘ has either 
an obvious clerical error or a peculiar reading 
which there is no reason to regard as original 
against the evidence of other authorities’ 
(p. 33). 

The apparatus is based on 30 manuscripts 
ranging in date from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century (apart from an eighteenth-century copy 
of & much earlier manuscript). Dr. Albrektson 
rightly challenges (p. 6 f.) Gottstein’s idea of a 
‘ final Massoretie standardization’ of the 
Peshitta in the tenth century and his view that 
۵ criticaledition should be based almost entirely 
on earlier manuscripts; but he does exclude 
from the apparatus manuscripts later than the 
sixteenth century because he thinks that they 
are of ‘doubtful value’ (p. 7). Though it may 
be regretted that the opportunity was not taken 
to collate all the manuscripta of so short a book 
in order to investigate the textual history of 
the Peshitta, this selection is probably justi- 
fiable when the intention is to publish a text 
directly useful for comparison with the Hebrew 
Bible. Tho sigla representing the manuscripts 
in the apparatus are, as far as possible, those 
‘which have become established in the 
literature, especially through the works of 
Barnes and Diettrich’ (p. 39). This system 
certainly has the advantage of simplifying 
comparison with earlier literature (or rather, 
with some of it), but it would probably have 
been better to adopt the system set out in the 
Inst of Old Testament Peshitia manuscripts 
(Leiden, 1961) which is to be used in the edition 
sponsored by the International Organization 
for the Study of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Albrekteon has many interesting 
comments to make on the manuscripts. 
Among his general conclusions, it may be 
noted that ‘it is impossible to distinguish 
between a Nestorian and a Jacobite textual 
tradition’ and that ‘the textual tradition is 
notably uniform ’ (p. 24). He finds that, in the 
case of Lamentations, the Buchanan Bible 
(University Library, Cambridge, 00.1.1,2) does 
not seem to be dependent on the Syro-Hexaplar 
for its peculiar readings, as Gottstein had 
suggested. He shows (pp. 26 ff.) that tho text 
of F (Florence, Med. Laur. Or. 58) tends, as in 
other books of the Old Testament, to be closer 
than that of most Syriae manuscripts to the 
Hebrew Massoretio Text, and he favours the 
view of Barnes that this is due to a revision of 
F (possibly, Dr. Albrekteon thinks, on the 
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basis of the LXX), against the opinion of 
Diettrich (accepted by Kahle) that it represents 
an older tradition of the Peshitta. Fresh light 
is also thrown on the printed editions. His 
studies confirm my own discovery that the 
text of the Paris Polyglot is dependent on Syr. 9 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, as well as on 
Syr. 6; in addition, he is able to prove that 
Syr. 8 was used—a fact for which I could find 
no evidence. His examination of the Urmia 
and Mosul editions shows that their text is 
‘far from identical with that of Lee and the 
Polygote' (p. 5), and that, in several places 
where the Urmia edition follows Lee and the 
Polygots, the Mosul edition agrees with the 
majority of the manuscripts. 

In the second and longest part of the book, 
Dr. Albrektson works through Lamentations 
examining the LXX and the Peshitta and also 
commenting on the Hebrew text. His work is 
balanced and judicious, and he makes some 
valuable fresh suggestions. Although he adopts 
& rather conservative attitude, he avoids the 
absurdities of a view which never finds fault 
with the Massoretic Text. This section ends 
with a summary of the principal characteristics 
of the versions. 

The third part is an essay on ‘ The back- 
ground and origin of the theology of Lamenta- 
tions’. Dr. Albrektson rejecta Gottwald’s 
theory that the book was written to answer 
the problem of the oontrast between the 
disasters that befell Josiah and his successors 
and the hopes raised by Deuteronomy; he 
thinks that the contrast lay rather between 
the fall of Jerusalem and the old (ultimately 
Canaanite) belief in the invulnerability of Zion. 
He also finds allusions to the curses of 
Deuteronomy xxviii and argues for a pre-exilic 
date of that chapter. 

Finally, there is a bibliography and an 
index of Old Testament passages. The author 
is to be commended, not only for making a 
very valuable contribution to the study of 
Lamentations, but also for writing with great 
clarity. 


J. A. EMERTON 


A. F. J. Kuin: The Acts of Thomas : 
introduction, text, commentary. (Sup- 
plements to Novum Testamentum, Vol. 
v.) xii 304 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1962. Guilders 23. 


The Acts of St. Thomas is one of the most 
attractive products of early Syriac literature. 
Its exquisite ‘Hymn of the soul’ has been 
praised often; but the rest of this work ia 
little less remarkable for the sensitivity of its 
style, for the subtlety with which the principal 
characters are depicted, and for ite spiritual 
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devotion. The Acts, however, is alao a docu- 
ment of the highest importance for the study 
of the early Mesopotamian Church. It gives a 
detailed description of the rites of baptism and 
the Eucharist, and it throws & vivid light on 
doctrinal arguments that exercised philoso- 
phers in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
During the past 60 years, as Dr. Klijn points 
out, we have had the discovery of Greek and 
Syriac versions of the Acts and of Manichaean 
texts (notably in Dr. Boyce’s edition of the 
Manichaean hymn-cycles). There is an urgent 
need for an edition of the Acta based upon a 
full reassessment of its complex textual and 
historical problems and taking into account 
the new material. 

Dr. Klijn's volume is therefore opportune. 
It brings us appreciably nearer to that goal. 
Dr. Klijn’s contribution—and it is a significant 
one—is to take a fresh look at the Aots from 
the point of view of the dogma and practices of 
the ancient Syrian Church as well as those of 
heretical sects, notably the Bardaisanites, 
Manichaeans, and Mandaeans. (It is surprising 
that he has not made use of the Mandaic 
texts of Lady Drower which greatly supple- 
ment those of Lidzbarski.) In a comparison of 
the Acts of Thomas with other apocryphal 
Acts, Dr. Klijn concludes that it shows the 
closest relation with the Acts of Peter, and he 
suggests that we may therefore assume that it 
was written at the beginning of the third 
century. Comparing the Acts of Thomas with 
various forms of Syrian Christianity, he claims 
that the Acts is ‘in agreement with & group 
within Syriac Christianity which was influenced 
by Western ideas ... without losing its essen- 
tial ancient Syrian tradition’. (He might have 
added that the contrast between Hellenistic 
and Semitic strains is evident, on independent 
grounds, in the history of the Edessan Church.) 

These findings are important. Yet they 
leave the present reviewer with some mis- 
givings. Dr. Klijn does not discuss in any 
detail the unity of authorship of the Acte. But 
is this established beyond doubt? Certain 
features argue to the contrary. Indeed, 
Dr. Klijn himself appears to admit that the 
Acta may be a composite work. There is & 
contradiction in the description of the Apostle’s 
mission field ; in one context it appears to be 
North India, in another South Indis. This 
may reflect, Dr. Klijn deduces, ' two different 
stories’. And was the ‘Hymn of the soul’ 
always an integral part of the Acts and by the 
same hand ? Does it contain the same phraseo- 
logy and the same thought as the rest of the 
Acte ? The final chapters of the Acta, moreover, 
bear a striking resemblance in their general 
pattern to the martyrologies of Edessa 
(written, according to Burkitt, shortly after 
310). That the latter were composed by 
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someone well acquainted with the topography 
of Edesaa cannot be doubted. Do the Edessan 
martyrologies and the Acts of Thomas both 
follow an early convention ? In ch. olxviii of 
the Acts, Judas is buried in the ‘ sepulchre in 
which the ancient kings were buried '. This is, 
to say the least, unexpected; king Mazdai 
would hardly have allowed the ‘ wizard ' to be 
buried with his own ancestors. Dr. Klijn 
explains the honour somewhat improbably by 
a reference to Isa. liii, 9. Should not a parallel 
be drawn with the burial of Addai by the king 
of Edessa in the tomb of his own ancestors ? 
Questions such as these about the authorship 
or redaction of the Acts of Thomas can be 
resolved only by a rigorous analysis of the text. 
Unfortunately Dr. Klijn uses as his basic text 
the English translation produced by Wright 
nearly 100 years ago. This translation was 
admirable in its time, but it can scarcely be 
adequate for the reassessment which should be 
the function of the present volume. The 
textual apparatus, too, which should have 
appeared on the same page as the translation, 
has been relegated by Dr. Klijn to the com- 
mentary at the end of the book, and makes 
insufficient impact on the reader. And, finally, 
there is no index and there is no bibliography. 
'The present volume, then, does not present 
us with a new critical edition of the Acts. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Klijn's introduction and his 
learned commentary are of the greatest value. 
There is need for an intensive study of tbe 
legends concerning St. Thomas. It is usual to 
maintain (with Dr. Klijn) that Parthis 
‘received Christianity from Edessa’ and that 
Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa. There is, 
however, little factual evidence for this view. 
The Apostle of Edessa was Addai, not Thomas ; 
the latter is said to have briefed Addai on his 
mission—he is not held to have gone himself 
to Edessa. It is in keeping with this that 
when a late chronicler wishes to ascribe the 
dam of Edessa, built by Justinian, to very 
ancient times, he calls it the dam of Addai. 
St. Ephraim, who knew intimately Edessa and 
its traditions, does not associate Thomas with 
the actual propagation of Christianity in the 
city. Edessa, however, was regarded as 
‘daughter of the Parthians’. It is more likely 
that she received the new faith from the 
east—from, that is, Nisibis or Adiabene with 
which she had constant trade contaote—rather 
than from the south-west. We know from the 
Chronicle of Meghihazekha that the Christian 
Church was already well established in Parthia 
from an early date. Since Thomas, not Addai, 
was popularly regarded as having carried 
Christianity to Parthia, he was given credit 
for the proselytization of Edessa also. In the 
late fourth century his remains were transferred 
to Edessa, and in time the Thomas cult at 
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Edessa, testified to by Isaac of Antioch, 
seems to have partially ousted the Addai 
legend. In the Greek text of the letter of 
Jesus to Abgar found at Urfa and edited by 
von Oppenheim and Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Addai and Thomas are regarded as a single 
person. This process was, no doubt, hastened 
by the similarity of the names Addai and 
Judas. 

This is only one of the many intriguing 
problems that surround the early growth of 
Oriental Christianity. Dr. Klijn has performed 
& great service in stimulating interest in this 
neglected branch of ecclesiastical history. His 
volume is an invaluable aid for scholars in this 
field. 

There are some misspellings of Syriac, due 
principally to confusion between d and r. 
More serious are the errors of English spelling 
and idiom. It is deplorable that proof-readers 
and printers should have permitted a work of 
such distinction to be marred in this way. 


J. B. SEGAL 


B. D. Kren (trj: The code of 
Maimonides. Book sim: the book of 
asseverations. (Yale Judaica Series, 
Vol. xv.) xxv, 273 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1962. $6.50, 48s. 


The book under notice, the translation of 
book vri in the monumental ‘Code’ of 
Maimonides, is the ninth Maimonidean volume 
among the stately 15 volumes of the Yale 
Judaica Series. Regrettably enough, the 
appearance of the various parts of Maimonides’ 
‘ Code ’ in this excellent series is intermittent, 
and does not follow Maimonides’ own order of 
these books. This inevitably causes some 
confusion and thus tends to interfere with the 
orderly arrangement and logical sequence 
Maimonides aimed at in his works. This is, 
however, but a passing defect, which will be 
remedied with the publication of the tranala- 
tions still outstanding of the five remaining 
books of Maimonides’ ‘ Code’. 

Book vı treats of oaths and vows, and is 
subdivided into the four subsections oaths, 
vows, the Naziriteship, and vows of valuation 
(which latter includes things votive). The 
subject-matter of the book is nearly completely 
drawn from three Orders of the Talmud: 
vows and Naziriteship from the third, oaths 
from the fourth, and valuations (with things 
votive) from the fifth Order. All this is 
harmoniously welded, in the manner we are 
acoustomed to in the works of Maimonides, 
into a homogeneous unity. 

The translation is fairly acourate. It also 
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goes & long way towards rendering intelligible, 
within the exigencies of idiomatic English, the 
intricate halakhic discipline treated of by 
Maimonides in this part of his ‘Code’. For 
this thanks are in part due, as stated by Rabbi 
Klien at the end of his introduction, to 
Mr. Emile Marmorstein for making ‘ many 
valuable stylistic improvements’ and to the 
editor, Dr. Leon Nemoy, for suggesting ‘ many 
additional changes’. The remaining uneven- 
nesses in the style are mainly due to the 
subject-matter which evinces great, in parta 
almost unsurmountable, reluctance to adequate 
rendering in any linguistic medium other than 
the original Rabbinic Hebrew. 

Great ability is shown by the translator, in 
Vows i, 13 (p. 60) and Valuations viii, 13 
(p. 210), and many other passages besides, 
where he truly appreciates the nuances in the 
Biblical exegesis underlying Maimonides’ use 
of scriptural quotations in his halakhic 
argumentation. He adheres to the Authorized 
Version renderings only in ‘these instances 
where they are consistent with the interpre- 
tation implied by Maimonides’ use of the 
scriptural passages concerned. On the other 
hand, Rabbi Klien judiciously coins his own, 
often very felicitous renderings, wherever the 
respective contexts imply interpretations 
other than those underlying the Authorized 
Version renderings. The successful avoidance 
of this kind of pitfall in the translation of 
Rabbinic texts, is far from being self-under- 
stood. ‘The late Canon Danby, translator of 
the Mishnah and of books rx and x in 
Maimonides’ ‘Code’ (Yale Judaica Series, 
Vols. rv and vin), otherwise a past master in 
translations of this kind, did not invariably 
succeed in this respect. (For a more detailed 
discussion of this aspect of Rabbi Klien's 
translation, the reader is referred to the well- 
written essay ‘On translating medieval 
Hebrew writing’ by Dr. M. Gertner, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, 1963, Pts. 3-4, 
163-93.) 

However, Rabbi Klien at times stumbles 
over far more obvious pitfalls. In Oaths v, 2, 
11-16, 18, 20-2, he persistently renders 
Maimonides’ shebu'ai shaw with ‘false oath’. 
This leads him to the absurdity of using that 
term in respect to a person swearing ‘ that the 
sun is larger than the earth’. Obviously 
enough, an oath of thts kind is not a false oath 
but & vain—i.e. superfluous—oath. The 
translator would have done better in reserving 
‘ false oath ’ for Maimonides’ shebu‘at sheger and 
rendering shepu‘at shaw with ° vain oath "— 
the rendering m Danby’s translation of the 
Mishnah, Shefu‘of iii, 8-9, 11, and in the 
Soncino Talmud, ibidem, 29a-b. In faot, this 
same distinction in the rendering of these two 
terms of Maimonides is also observed by Rabbi 
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Klien himself in Oaths i, 1-4. In the note to 
this latter passage, the source for this variety 
of vain oath is rightly given as Pal. Talmud, 
Shebu'ot, iii, 8. 

The notes just mentioned contain valuable 
additions by the editor, Dr. Leon Nemoy, 
marked by his initials. They are not without 
occasional shortcomings: e.g. in Oaths v, 21, 
where one misses the references to the 
Talmudic sources (tnter alia Babl. Talmud 
Shab. 12a) which show the colloquial use of 
‘camel’ in the sense ofsomething big. (There are 
also interesting parallels in the New Testament; 
e.g. Matt. xxiii, 24, also ibidem xix, 24 — Mark 
x, 25, and Luke xviii, 25. This usage in both 
the rabbinic and the New Testament passages 
ultimately derives from Lev. xi, 4 = Deut. 
xiv, 7.) However, it would be ohurlish to cavil 
at omissions of this kind; since the space 
allowed for the notes is strictly limited. In 
addition to the translation and the notes, the 
volume under notice also contains a brief 
introduction, the usual table of contents, a 
glossary, and a most valuable index. 

Taken all in all, this volume is a worthy 
sequel to the preceding volumes of the transla- 
tions of the various parts of Maimonides’ 
‘Code’ in the Yale Judaica Series. The 
translator and editor deserve our thanks for 
their share in making Maimonides’ ' Code’ 
accessible to English readers. 

E. WIESENBHRG 


JOHN BEOKWITE : . Coptic sculpture, 
300-1300. (Chapters in Art, Vol. 37.) 
vii, 56 pp., 120 plates. London: 
Alec Tiranti, 1963. 30s. 


This short account of Coptic soulpture, 
ranging from the group of statues in imperial 
porphyry to the carved wooden panels from 
the church of al-Mo'allaqa now in the British 
Museum, is a notable addition to Messrs. 
Tiranti’s deservedly popular ‘Chapters in 
Art’ series. It is the only book of its kind on 
the subject in English and treats of stone, 
wood, and ivory carvings. It appears at an 
opportune time, when there is a growing 
interest in Coptic art, stimulated by special 
exhibitions held at Brooklyn in 1943, at Cairo 
in 1944, and more recently by one drawing its 
material from major collections which opened 
in Essen in 1963. The plates provide a wide 
range of illustrative material, surpassed only 
by the de luxe album of Duthuit. The stimula- 
ting text, supplemented by a series of valuable 
notes and references, is by Mr. John Beckwith 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, whose 
aesthetio feeling has been sharpened by close 
study of, and intimate acquaintance with, 
Late Antique and Byzantine art. Presumably 
for reasons of economy & useful bibliography 
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omite titles, if they have already appeared in 
the notes. 

The term Coptic as applied to art has been 
booted around with as much sense of purpose 
and direction as a football in a preparatory 
school soccer match. In popular appreciation 
Coptic art is still surrounded by the élan of the 
pharaonie period and the illummating pioneer 
studies of Strzygowski and Monneret de 
Villard have failed to disperse the haze. Ite 
earliest devotees have tended to exaggerate 
the antiquity of its monuments, to misinter- 
pret its iconography, and to overstate its 
originality. Mr. Beckwith errs in none of these 
respects. He defines Coptic style as ‘ merely 
an off-shoot of the international Hellenistic 
style current throughout the Mediterranean 
area at the time of the Roman occupation 
without any notably exotic elements’. It is 
denied originality, damned as provincial, 
excused on the grounds that patronage was 
lacking. The judgment contains much that is 
sound sense: yet the tone, that of a barrister 
rather than a judge, betrays a certain lack of 
sympathy. Mr. Beckwith may be deemed to 
have netted the ball with all the assurance of 
a star player participating in & minor league 
mateh: but his goal should perhaps be 
disallowed as off-side. 

Preoccupation with the cause rather than the 
course of Coptic sculpture leads Mr. Beckwith 
into this irregular position. What he has to 
say of Coptic sculpture may be reduced to the 
twin propositions that Alexandrine work is an 
atrophied reflection of Hellenistic standards or 
an attenuated imitation of Byzantine innova- 
tions, and that Coptio sculpture proper is at 
least one rung lower on the ladder. Typical of 
his comments are such pedagogic phrases as 
‘only remotely reminiscent of its classical 
original ’, ‘ Coptio architecture—such as it is— 
is merely a reflection of the great period of 
renovatio at the metropolis (that is Constan- 
tinople) intermingled with provincial and 
late antique elements’, ‘ suggests considerable 
provinciality '. It is no accident that the piece 
chosen for the book-jacket is one of a series of 
carved ivory panels, which provides in all no 
less than eight of the plates, incorporated in & 
pulpit in Aachen cathedral, the metal-work of 
which is tentatively dated to the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The attribution of the 
ivory carving as Alexandrine (let alone its 
assignation to Alexandria), and ita dating to 
the second half of the sixth century, are matters 
of inference from stylistic comparisons. Clearly 
from the prommence given to this group it is 
to be regarded as one of merit: yet the best 
that Mr. Beckwith can say of it is ‘ Provincial 
these panels may be, but their quality is 
higher than the majority of sculpture carved in 
Egypt at this time ’. 
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With the first of the propositions it must be 
emphasized that the matter is one incapable of 
substantiation in the almost total absence of 
material remains of the Christian period from 
Alexandria itself. To carry conviction, such 
arguments require of the reader the same trust 
in the judgment of the art historian as a 
patient, suffering from some inexplicable 
complaint, displays in the diagnostic skill of his 
doctor, when he declines & second opinion. Of 
the approaches to the problem of Alexandrine 
style, that through the ivories is in some ways 
the least satisfactory because of the absence of 
documentation. It would have been better to 
treat in more detail of the material from the 
shrine of St. Menas at Mareotis and from the 
important site of Eshmunein. It would, at 
least, have rooted the argument physically in 
Egypt. 

Stimulating though Mr. Beckwith’s com- 
ments are, the impression remains that his 
criteria for judgment of Coptic sculpture, the 
professed title of the book, leave much unsaid. 
Is there really nothing to be added to the 
pejorative use of the word provincial? The 
precise manner in which the Copts departed 
from their models, the use which they made of 
the repertoire of Late Roman decorative 
motifs, the effect that the sculptures were 
intended to have upon the beholder, the 
application of colour to the stonework to 
conceal the absence of fine modelling, in short 
examination of the positive features which 
ineradicably mark a piece as Coptic and 
distinguish it from other provincial offshoots 
of the same stem—these are themes which 
might well have been more thoroughly 
explored even within the narrow format of 
this series. As it is, a reader, drawn by the 
book to look at and consider Coptic sculpture 
for the first time, may be forgiven if he should 
gain the impression that the neglect of Coptio 
art and archaeology, which the author himself 
would seem to deprecate, is perhaps after all 
quite excusable. This cannot have been the 
intention of one who has written elsewhere 
with perceptivity on Coptic textiles. 

A. F. SHORE 


HENRI FLEISCH: Trasté de philologie 
arabe. Vol. r. Préliminares, phoné- 
tique, morphologie nominale. (Re- 
cherches publiées sous la direction de 
l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth, Tom. xvi.) xx, 550 pp. 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1961. 

This is the first of three volumes in which 

Professor Fleisch will cover the whole field of 

Arabic philology. This first volume, after & 
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short account of the method and history of the 
Arab grammarians and of the history of the 
development of the study of grammar, covers 
most comprehensively the phonetics of Arabic 
and the morphology of the noun. It gives a 
thorough analytical study of the more impor- 
tant Arab grammarians and the author 
co-ordinates this with a critical discussion of 
the work of Arabists on philology, though he 
does not necessarily accept their conclusions. 
It is this thorough and up-to-date documenta- 
tion of so broad a field and the freshness of the 
discussion generally which will make this book 
so useful a work of general reference. 

An important feature of the book is the 
careful attention paid throughout, particularly 
in the section on phonetics, to non-literary 
variants. When the ancient and modem 
dialects are thus laid side by side, one begins 
to see the possibility that they can be related 
in the future in a significant manner, to the 
immense advantage of Semitic philology. 

In & work of this scope and interest the 
comments that occur to one are innumerable. 
Some of these which may be of general interest 
are given below : 

pp. 78, 81. In discussing kagkasa Professor 
Fleisch does not correlate the variants -kté, 
-kis (p. 78) with the variant -Si (p. 81) as 
examples of the palatalization of the k of the 
2 f.8. suffix. However there would seem to be 
grounds for believing that these represent 
affricates approximating to -tř and -i* respec- 
tively, and that these variants have some 
relation to the modern variants of the 2 f.s. 
suffix -i (eastern Arabia) and -# (central 
Arabia). In the same way the -Si variant may 
be related to the modern -4 (Southern Arabia) 
2 f.s. suffix. (Cf. JSS, vin, 2, 1963, 222 ff.) 

In this regard it cannot be without signifi- 
cance that all these variante (and -s) are treated 
by many of the philologista under one head, 
though their reasons for doing so are not 
apparent from their explanations. 

p. 182. On the interesting pausal form 
gag cf. the Nejdi ra‘ ‘shepherd’ in the ‘Utaybi 
and Dosiri dialects. This form would require a 
Class. Ar. non-pausal form ۰ 

p. 1883. On -8 > -a', ef. Musil, Rwala, 156 
(hala’ < hala) ei fregg. So too in Southern 
dialects as e.g. Rossi, San‘a’, 35 (da‘d’: with 
regression of stress). 

p. 187. On the pausal form in daraban - 
=darabni, cf. the Shammari garaban in ‘Anaiza 
town, and (Cantineau, ‘ Etudes’, 1, AIEO, x, 
1936, 73) in the dialects of Slit, "Umür, and 
Sirhan. 

p. 215. Perhaps an adequate translation of 
hamza bayna bayna would be *& new breath 
impulse ’. 

On ° the kaf which is between jim‏ .1° ,217 .م 
and kaf and the jim which is like kaf’ (of‏ 
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Sibawaihi), Professor Fleisch says both of this 
intermediate kaf and of the jim ‘ Il doit s'agir 
d'une prononciation g dislectale...’. 

Earlier (p. 76, 6°) the author notes the 
sound change k'œ> č and quotes Cantineau as 
his source. This is misleading, however, since 
Cantineau argues that this intermediate kaf 
represents č (Cours, 1960, 65). A better 
reference would be to Kofler ‘Reste altara- 
bischer Dialekte’, WZKM, xivu, 1940, 116, 
or to the original sources. 

It is of interest to note on the representation 
of È by jim and of g by kaf that these conven- 
tions are still current in eastern Arabia. Thus 
لش)‎ or) c کال‎ = gal lič ‘he said to you (2 f.s.) ۰ 

p. 223-4. The observations of the author on 
alternative modes of articulation of emphatic 
consonants are interesting. In view of the 
importance of emphasis in French tranacrip- 
tions of dialects one could wish to have more 
information on this point. 

p. 422. On the verbal noun form taf‘&l 
Professor Fleisch quotes Remhardt’s authority 
(p. 168) for the statement that this is a verbal 
noun of theme V in the Omani dialect. There 
is little doubt, however, that this is & verbal 
noun of theme II in Omani as in Classical 
Arabic. Thus Jayakar (JRAS, NS, xxi, 4, 
1889, 814) tagdüm ‘an advance of money’ 
(4/ gdm) and Moritz (Sammlung arabischer 
Schriftstücke aus Zanzibar und Oman, Stuttgart 
und Berlin, 1892, 73) tagdim, tagdim 
* Vorauszahlung, Vorschuss, Draufgeld ’. 

From Buraimi compare the examples ta lum 
‘ instruction ' and £adrüb ' training '. 

Reinhardt probably changed his mind on 
this point. Thus in a note added to his discus- 
sion of theme II (p. 161) he says on taf 4H that 
it ما‎ often doubtful ‘ob sie nicht besser auch 
hier bei der II. Verbalform aufgeführt werden 
müsste ’. 

p. 510. Discussing the ‘croisement des 
genres! with the numerals, Professor Fleisch 
reverts to his interesting theory on the affective 
use of the masculine gender (cf. p. 335) and the 
use of the ending -at as an augmentative (p. 462). 
It is in this augmentative sense that he would 
have us take the -at ending of the numerals 
3-10 when they occur in association with nouns 
of masculine gender. Like the other theories 
which he discusses briefly on this curious 
concord, this is not altogether convincing, 
although it is attractive and ingenious. 

This is & most useful work of reference. In 
one respeot, however, ite usefulness could have 
been increased, namely by the addition of & 
general subject index to the indexes of tribes, 
Qur'án quotations, and authors quoted. This is 
particularly so since it is inevitable that many 
subjects are discussed more than once from 
different aspects, and it is not always easy to 
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track down some half-remembered statement 
from the detailed list of contenta. 

It is also a pity that the 1960 edition of 
Cantineau’s Cours de phonétique arabe could 
not have been quoted rather than the extremely 
limited earlier edition, but this would seem to 
have been unavoidable. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


N. J. Coutson: A history of Islamic 
law. (Islamic Surveys, 2.) vili, 264 pp. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, [1964]. 21s. 


En ouvrant oe livre, je me posais aveo 
quelque appréhension la question de savoir s'il 
était possible, peu de temps après les publica- 
tions décisives du Professeur Schacht sur ce 
sujet, d’écrire un livre de valeur et qui, tout 
en 8 inspirant nécessairement de lui, n'en fût 
pas un simple démarquage. Cette tentative me 
paraissait dangereuse. Mais le résultat est 
acquis. Selon moi, ce petit ouvrage est excel- 
lent ; ila une autonomie certaine et ses qualités 
propres. On ne peut que féliciter l'auteur et le 
Docteur Montgomery Watt, editor de la col- 
lection ‘Islamic Surveys’. Le livre est bien 
écrit, la pensée trés claire de M. Coulson est 
exposée de facon simple et je suis d'accord 


,&vec à peu près tout oe qu'il dit. Il mérite 


d'avoir du succés. 

Il est divisé en trois parties, plus une intro- 
duotion et une conclusion, et il y est traitó 
successivement des points suivants: ‘The 
genesis of Shari‘a Jaw, ‘Legal doctrine and 
practice in mediaeval Islam ’, ° Islamic law in 
modern times '. 

Mais il me faut, hélas, m’excuser, car je vais 
formuler un certain nombre de remarques 
critiques qui vont occuper une place bien plus 
grande ici que mon éloge d'ensemble. Mais cela 
prouvera au lecteur que j'ai étudié le livre avec 
soin et intérét. Pourtant ceci risque de lui 
donner une fausse idée de sea mérites et peut- 
étre suis-je ainsi injuste envers l'auteur. 
Heureusement, presqu'aucune de mes observa- 
tions n'est trés grave. 

Au point de vue matériel, l'agrément que 
l'on éprouve à lire ce travail serait augmenté si 
chaque chapitre était divisé en paragraphes. 
Je n'ai pas d'autres remarques à faire quant à 
la présentation extérieure de cette History, car 
elle aussi est trés bonne. 

Quant au fond, ma critique la plus grave 
a'adressera à l'ensemble des spécialistes euro- 
péens du figh (ou peu s'en faut), donc à notre 
auteur : ils s’obsetinent à négliger totalement— 
on dirait syst4matiquement—une fraction 
considérable de la Loi: le quart, le tiers, 
parfois la moitié selon les ouvrages: je veux 
parler des ‘thdddtes. De même que les clercs du 
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‘Moyen-Age disaient: ‘Graecum est, non 
legitur °, mes collègues disent: ‘Les 'ibádáies 
ne nous intéressent pas'. Malheureusement, 
cela intéresse la Loi et la connaissance qu'on en 
devrait avoir, n'en déplaise, par exemple, tant 
&u grand Santillana, qui n'en parle pas dans ses 
magistrales Istituzioni, qu'à M. Coulson, qui 
y consacre une ligne si j'ai bien lu (p. 37).! Ce 
n'est pas parce que cette partie de la Loi n'est 
pas étudiée qu'elle n'existe pas, et cette étude 
donne une idée bien plus compléte et précise 
du figh, de sa nature et de son contenu. 

Les autres remarques sont de moindre portée. 
Dans l'ensemble, je suis d'accord avec l'auteur, 
mais sur certains points j'aurais précisé, ou 
souligné, des choses presque passées sous 
silence. 

Il efit été bon, je pense, de consacrer une 
page ou deux à l'oeuvre accomplie par les 
grand prédécesseurs de l'auteur: Goldziher, 
Snouck, Schacht, et aux mérites respectifs de 
leurs travaux. Ainsi (p. 64), il y avait lieu de 
souligner l'importance du travail en pro- 
fondeur, ingrat, mais si productif, mené par 
Schacht, lorsqu'il fouilla les tsndds, ce dont 
personne avant lui n'avait eu l'idée. D'autre 
part, l'auteur ne parait guère avoir attaché 
d'importance à l'énorme Moudawwana des 
débuts du malékisme et aux types de raisonne- 
mente qu'on y trouve, du moins n’est-elle 
jamais citée.! Il ne parle pas plus des grands 
recueils de traditions. 

J'aurais attaché plus d'importance à l'idjmá": 
l'auteur passe, à mon gró, un peu trop rapide- 
ment sur cette question, alors que Snouck, à 
juste raison, avait tant insisté là-dessus. 

Je regrette encore que l'auteur passe trop 
rapidement aussi sur le fait suivant: au point 
de départ, il y a les Docteurs de la Loi, esprits 
religieux presque exolusivement préoccupés par 
‘the elaboration of the system of ritual prac- 
tices’, qui donc, ajouterai-je, concerne les 
fidéles de toute la Communauté (ceci, M. 
Coulson le voit trés bien), mais il fallait mettre 
en lumiére qu'au point d'arrivée, à l'heure 
actuelle, il existe, dans chaque pays musulman 
pris à part, de véritables systémes juridiques 
dans le sens européen du mot, inspirés, certes, 
par la Loi divine, mais applicables à tous lea 
citoyens sans distinction de religion. On peut, 
si l'on veut, parler alors avec l'auteur de 
neo-tajtihdd (ch. xiv) : ce n’est pas inexact, mais 
plutót insuffisant et ne donne pas la substance 


1 Il observe (p. 12) qu'au Coran il n'y a que 
600 versets concernant la Loi, mais, sauf erreur 
de ma part, cela comprend, et pour la plus 
grande partie, les 4bádátes. 

* J'ai donné, à partir de 1958, une analyse 
de cette gigantesque somme, dans les Annales 
de l'Institut des Etudes Orientales d' Alger et la 
Revue Algérienne de Legislation et Jurispru- 
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sociologique vraie du phénomène, car les inno- 
vations en cette matiére ont largement subi 
l'infuence de la pensóe européenne, lorsque 
étaient réalisées des réformes de fond, sous le 
voile de l’Islîm. 

À plus forte raison d'ailleurs, sommes-nous 
trés ignorants des mécanismes sociologiques 
qui expliquent la formation si rapide de la Loi, 
puis l’arrét de ce mouvement, presque total 
durant un millénaire. Aucun auteur jusqu'ici 
n'a seulement compris qu'il y a là un problème 
à résoudre de nature sociologique. 

Laissant de cótó quelques remarques de 
moindre importance, disons un mot des 
opinions de l'auteur touchant les vues du 
Professeur Schacht, auxquelles il adhére, sauf 
sur deux points : 

(a) M. Coulson (p. 105) n’est pas d’accord avec 
le maitre des études de figh lorsque ce dernier 
écrit que le systéme chi‘ite ne différe pas plus 
de ceux des écoles sounnites ‘ than these last 
differ from one another’. Pour l'établir, 
(p. iii et &.), il fait valoir trois considérations, 
dont deux au moins, à savoir ce qui touche au 
mariage temporaire et au systéme successoral, 
peuvent lui permettre, selon moi, de défendre 
son point de vue. Dans l'ensemble, toutefois, 
ce que dit Schacht reste vrai. Maia ici encore la 
raison sociologique de ce fait n'& jamais été 
étudiée par personne: se représente-t-on, à 
l'époque des guerres de religion en France, 
dans la deuxième moitié du seizième siècle, 
l'apparition d'une nouvelle discipline juridico- 
religieuse semblable chez les Catholiques et les 
Protestants, puisque le figh est à peu prés 
semblable chez les Sounnites, les Chistes et les 
Kharédjites ? Pour ma part, je n'arrive pas à 
comprendre. 

(b). Le second point est beaucoup plus impor- 
tant. Le Professeur Schacht rejette en bloc 
l'authenticité de toute Ia tradition. Dans une 
trés large mesure, notre auteur admet la chose, 
mais en formulant tout de méme certaines 
réserves. Il pense, en discutant un exemple 
(p. 65 et s.), que le fond de plus d'une tradition 
peut représenter approximativement une 
décision du Prophéte, trangmise à l'origine par 
une tradition générale passant de bouche à 
oreille. Alors la question serait, je pense, de 
savoir à qui revient en cette matière la charge 
de la preuve. 

Je me déclare incompétent, mais, a priori, 
il parait difficile de oroire que rien ne soit 


? p. 83, il fallait insister sur ce que le ‘ Con- 
stitutional Law’ est hors du figh. Dans la 
bibliographie, mon Du droit Musulman et de son 
application dans le monde, ouvrage bien vieilli, 
est aimablement cité ; il aurait plutót dà y 
flgurerle: Peltier et Bousquet, Les successions 
agnatiques mitigées, dont les conclusions ont 
généralement été acceptées et que l'auteur 
&ur&it pu utiliser au début de son livre. 
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authentique dans la Sounna. D'autre part, 
jimagine qu'il y a encore beaucoup è chercher 
en co domaine et surtout que les spécialistes en 
la matière feraient bien de se mettre d'abord à 
l'école des exégètes de la Bible, et plus particu- 
liérement des iles pour 8’aiguiser l'esprit. 
Ils y trouveraient, espérons-le, des instruments 
de pensée prócieux qui pourraient leur rendre 
des services dans leurs recherches.‘ 

On voit quelles importantes questions 
soulève la lecture de l'History of Islamic law. 
Je crains, il est vrai, de n’en avoir pas assez 
parlé, mais, au lecteur qui pour cette raison ne 
se déclarerait pas satisfait, je ne puis que con- 
seiller de le lire. Je suis certain qu'il trouvera 
autant d'intérót que moi à ótudier ce livre de 
haute valeur. 

Pour terminer, j’émeta le voeu que M. 
Coulson continue de nous donner des travaux 
d'un niveau semblable, tant au point de vue de 
l’exposition que du fond, et que le Dooteur 
Montgomery Watt trouve d'aussi bons collabo- 
rateurs pour la collection qu'il a fondée. 


G.-H. BOUBQUET 


Asay A. A. Fyzee: Outlines of 
Muhammadan law. Third edition. 
xx, 509 pp. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, 
1964. 37s. 6d. 


This third, and enlarged, edition of the best 
introduction we have to the ‘ Anglo-Muham- 
madan law’ of the Indian sub-continent is 
greatly to be welcomed. In it A. A. A. Fyzee 
has tried to state this law as it existed at the 
end of 1960; and, although he has been 
primarily concerned with the law in India, a 
selection of recent Pakistani cases has also been 
added. The fact that it is nearly 60 pages 
longer than the second edition speaks for itself, 
while space has also been saved (and lucidity 
enhanced) by printing all quotations of any 
length in smaller type. 

The introduction (pp. 1-52) has been greatly 
improved by the provision of & separate 
summary of ° Fiqh : the classical theory ’, on 
the one hand, and ‘ Fiqh : the modern theory ’, 
on the other—elthough the summary of the 
views of J. Schacht still leaves something to be 
desired (especially, perhaps, in regard to the 
doctrine of imê“ at p. 27, for this dootrine does 
not, in fact, ‘draw its strength from the 
customs and usages of the ancient Arabs ’, 
nor does it look to the future, rather than the 
past, of Islamio jurisprudence). It must also be 


4 Est-ce que la Formgeschichtliche Methode, 
très en vogue au début de ce siècle, dans ce 
domaine, ne pourrait mulaiis mutandis, 
fournir des suggestions utiles à l'islamologie ? 
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observed that Professor Fyzee betrays a 
certain ambivalence in the ‘ word of caution ’, 
which he includes in his preface to this third 
edition, regarding the ‘so-called Modern 
Theory of hadith-critioism '. Many, perhaps, 
may take the view that a scientific criticism 
of the mass of specific traditions subsequently 
attributed to the Prophet—a criticism 
primarily, although by no means exclusively, 
based on a minute examination of the growmg 
refinement of the chain of alleged authorities 
which purport to guarantee them—does not 
disprove the inherent probability that some of 
this material was ultimately based on Prophetic 
precedents, in one form or another; but 
remarks about 'orientalists labourmg under 
the handicaps of imperfect knowledge and 
lack of faith ’, and the assertion that ‘ Sharta 
is not a mathematical science, to be mastered 
solely by logical analysis and scientific 
reasoning. Its study further demands deep 
insight into the faith of Islam...’ do not 
really take the discussion very much further. 

As always, Professor Fyzee's style is delight- 
fully clear and his choice of words impeccable. 
He has, moreover, responded. to & number of 
the minor criticisms which were made of the 
previous edition of this book, although in 
other cases he has ignored reviewers’ remarks. 
It seoms strange, for example, that after all 
that has been written about the absence, in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, of any law-enforcement 
agency, with all that this implies, he should 
still assert that the pre-Islamic Arab could 
‘ dispose of all his property by will’ and even 
‘ cut off his nearest relations’ (p. 9). He still, 
moreover, seems to believe that the fact that 
Islamic law ‘divides the estate of a person 
after his death compulsorily and distributes it 
among his nearest relations ’ makes the creed 
of Islam ‘ socialistic’ (p. 11). Nor has he seen 
fit to include any adequate reference to the 
degree to which the Anglo-Muhammadan law 
departs from the pure Hanafi doctrine in such 
matters as the vesting of inheritance and the 
administration of anestate on death (pp. 368 ff. ; 
of. I. Mahmud, Muslim law of succession and 
administration, Karachi, Pakistan Law House, 
1958); the acknowledgement of paternity 
(pp. 183 ff.) ; the rules regarding an ' absolute ' 
delegation to & wife of her husband's right to 
divorce her (p. 151) ; the duration of the ‘idda 
of & wife who is widowed when pregnant 
(p. 103); and the validity of certain stipula- 
tions which may be inserted in & contract of 
marriage (pp. 119 ff.). And I still do not agree 
that the term ‘ sects’ is inappropriate to the 
major schism in Islam between the Sunni 
schools, on the one hand, and the variety of 
sharply divided communities of the Shi'a, to 
say nothing of the [badis, on the other (p. 46). 

It must, however, again be emphasized that 
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these are very trivial defects in an admirably 
competent, lucid, well-written, and easily 
comprehensible handbook, Many of the 
additions in the present edition, moreover, are 
of particular interest and importance—such as 
the discussion (under a selection of recent 
cases) of the law which is applicable to Isma‘ili 
Khójas (pp. 69 f. and 78); of the question 
whether a wife is entitled, in certain circum- 
stances, to petition the oourt for a khul' 
divorce in spite of her husband’s refusal to 
agree (p. 168 f.) ; of the effeot on marriage of 
the conversion to Islam of either the husband 
or wife (p. 173 f.) ; of the law regarding ‘ life- 
estates’ (p. 252 f.) ; of a Muslim wife's right, 
in India, to refuse to live with her husband, 
while stil claiming maintenance from him, 
where he has taken a second wife—under 
sec. 488 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which ‘is not affected by any provision of the 
wife's personal law’ (p. 204); of the law 
applicable to awgaf (pp. 275 f., 287 f., 299 f., 
301, 308, and 312 ff.) and pre-emption (pp. 
331-3 and 338-40); of the legal effecta—e.g. 
on the right of testamentary disposition—of 
the registration of a marriage under the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954 (pp. 356-8); and of the 
' law regarding the administration of estates 
(p. 370) and intestate succession (p. 385 f.). 
But the remark that several Middle Eastern 
countries have ' abolished altogether ’ (p. 385) 
the rule which excludes grandchildren from any 
share in a grandparent’s estate when the 
deceased is survived by a son is too sweeping 
a statement adequately to convey the effect of 
the relevant legislation (in Egypt, Syria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco) regarding ‘ obligatory 
bequesta ’. 

This edition includes two new appendixes 
which give the text of the Indian Special 
Marriage Act, 1954, and the Pakistani Muslim 
Family Laws Ordinance, 1961, respectively— 
besides five other appendixes including a 
‘select bibliography’ and indexes of cases, 
of names and terms, and of subjects. The 
arrangement of the text has also been further 
improved, and the format and printing 
remain excellent. There are very few misprints. 


J. N. D. ANDERSON 


JOSEPH SCHACHT: An introduction to 
Islamic law. vili, 304 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 48s. 


This is a most remarkable book and will be 
widely welcomed. The author has, of course, 
long since established himself as the foremost 
scholar of his generation in the study and 
analysis of Islamic law, in both its historical 
development and substantive structure. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, this book incorporates much 
that he has written before (as he points out in 
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his preface); but it also includes a good deal 
that is new, and many will be profoundly 
grateful that he has now given us in English 
some of his basic work which was previously 
available only in German. I do not think that 
I have ever read a book so tightly packed with 
such detailed and informative material. Yet 
Professor Schacht combines this meticulous 
concern with the trees, and even the twigs 
and leaves, of his subject with at least an 
equal interest in the wood as a whole—its 
nature and characteristics, ita growth, and ite 
relations with other comparable phenomena. 
Again and again he makes observations which 
make the reader pause and think: usually 
these are both illuminating and convincing; 
occasionally they are, perhaps, rather more 
questionable; and from time to time they 
seem & little obscure. Of the first of these 
categories any examples would be invidious, 
since ' vintage ' remarks are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the book. The second may, per- 
haps, be illustrated by the statement that 
‘ The right of representation . . . does not exist 
in Sunni law’ (p. 170)—for the principle of 
representation does, in fact, play a considerable 
part in the doctrine of Muhammad al-Shaybani 
regarding the uterine heirs. And of the third a 
single example must suffice (but here it may 
well be I who am obtuse, and it is never fair 
to wrest such sentences from their context) : 
‘Islamic law concentrates not so much on 
disengaging the legally relevant elements of 
each case and subspming it under general 
rules—as on establishmg graded series of 
cases. The extreme links of two series pro- 
ceeding from different concepte can closely 
approach and even almost coincide with each 
other, and then there is a sudden change in 
the legal effect...’ (p. 205). 

It is obvious throughout that this * introduc- 
tion ' represents & lifetime of scholarship and 
reflection. This is nowhere more obvious than 
in the bibliography which, the author tells us, 
forms an essential part of his book. It is 
arranged under the headings of the 26 chapters 
into which the book is divided ; it covers some 
70 pp.; and it represents a phenomenal range 
of selected material. 

The book itself is divided into two sections 
of almost equal length: a historical section 
and a systematic section. The first is sub- 
divided into 15 chapters, and covers much the 
same ground as the summary in the author's 
Esquisse d'une histoire du droit musulman (an 
English version of which appeared in Law in 
ihe Middle East) of the author's fundamental 
contribution to the study of this subject; but 
it also includes some new material throughout, 
and especially in regard to developments 
during the last century (in regard to which, 
again, Professor Schacht long since contributed 
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pioneer studies). It is chiefly in this part of the 
section that I should feel inclined to question 
a few of his statements. For example, it is 
somewhat of an overstatement to say that the 
Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961, in 
Pakistan adopted the main recommendations 
concerning the law of divorce which had been 
made by the preceding commission (p. 105) ; 
this Ordmance was in fact brought into force 
on 16 July 1961; and I find it difficult to agree 
that the differences between the recent reforms 
in Tunisia and Morocco—clear-cut and radical 
though they undoubtedly are—justify the 
conclusion that the Tunisian legislation 
‘ differs, objectively speaking, from traditional 
Islamic law as much as does the °“ secular ’’ 
Civil Code of Turkey’, while the Moroccan 
legislation ‘ stands in the tradition of Islamic 
legal thought particular to that country’ 
(p. 108). But such minor points detract very 
little from the value of the book as & whole. 

In the systematic section Professor Schacht 
covers, successively, the original sources and 
general concepts of the law; the law of 
persons, property, obligations, the family and 
inheritance; penal law and procedure; and, 
finally, the ‘ nature of Islamic law ’. Inevitably 
in such a vast range of subjects, he confines 
himself almost exclusively to the law of one of 
the four ‘orthodox’ schools, namely the 
Hanafi; yet, even so, it is only by a master- 
piece of condensation that he can compress 
the mass of material into the requisite compass. 
It is largely, no doubt, for this very reason that 
the book is far from easy to read. It will prove 
indispensable to specialists in the subject, for 
whom it provides a positive mine of both facts 
and ideas; but when we are told that ' it is 
intended in the first place not for specialists . . . 
but for readers interested in history, social 
sciences, and comparative law ’, I cannot but 
wonder whether it would not have been more 
useful to such readers if, in places, it had 
included rather fewer details and technical 
terms—invaluable though the latter will prove 
for the Arabist. 

The question may also arise, in regard to 
some of these chapters, whether the learned 
author has not tended to fall between two 
stools. He has included such a wealth of 
detail as to bewilder, at times, the non- 
specialist reader; yet the need to compress 
his material so drastically has almost inevitably 
led him into making a number of statements 
which are not wholly accurate. Of this a few 
examples must suffice. Difference of domicile 
operates as a bar to inheritance in Islamic law 
only between two non-Muslims, one of whom 
dies in a Muslim country while the other lives 
in a non-Muslim country. It never operates 
between two Muslims, wherever they may 
chance to live; but this fact is by no means 
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apparent from the references to this subject 
on pp. 132 and 170. It is only the virgin bride 
whose consent to a proposed marriage can be 
presumed from silence, laughter, or quiet 
crying (p. 117). The statement that an 
unborn child may inherit or receive a legacy 
‘only if it is born within six lunar months of 
the occurrence in question’ is by no means 
invariably true, for all depends on whether 
this child is born to the deceased’s wife, or to 
another woman who is still married, or to one 
who has already been widowed or divorced, 
or whether the deceased has specifically 
referred to the pregnancy (p. 124). A repudia- 
tion does not need to be ‘ accepted ' even if it 
is not of ‘immediate legal effect’ (p. 145). 
A bajil marriage is not so different from a 
fasid one, even in Hanafi law, that the ° wife ' 
need not keep any waiting period when the 
couple separate, that the children are invariably 
illegitimate, or that the wife is never entitled to 
any dower (p. 163). In a marriage in which a 
dower less than the minimum is stipulated, the 
court will not decree the ‘fair dower’ but 
merely the minimum dower of 10 dirhams 
(p. 167). And the father who coexists with & 
daughter does not ‘ choose ' whether to inherit 
as & sharer or agnate, but inherits in both 
capaoities (p. 172). 

Professor Schacht tells us in his preface 
that he writes ‘as a student of Islam and of 
that manifestation of Islam which is Islamio 
law, and not as a lawyer, or & comparative 
lawyer, or & sociologist’. But he has been a 
pioneer, once more, in applying some of the 
ideas of Max Weber to the law and sociology 
of Islam. And I myself found the ‘ elementary 
remarks’ in the last few pages of the text 
regarding the sociological analysis of Islamic 
law among the most interesting in the whole 
book—e.g. his fascinating treatment of the 
‘ discretionary ' punishments of the penal law, 
both in their sociological and historical setting 
(p. 206 f.); the contrast he draws between a 
law which is, in essence, ‘ the sum total of the 
personal privileges of all individuals and one 
which is the sum total of particular commands’ 
(p. 208) ; and the distinction he makes between 
the social intentions of the legislator, on the one 
hand, and the sociological character of the 
resultant law, on the other (p. 209). His last 
paragraph may, perhaps, be quoted as an apt 
example of this approach : 

‘Islamic law provides the unique pheno- 
menon of legal science and not the state 
playing the part of & legislator, of scholarly 
handbooks having the force of law (to the 
extent to which Islamic law was applied in 
practice). This depended on two conditions : 
that legal science guaranteed its own stability 
and continuity, and that the place of the state 
was taken by another authority, high enough 


: it has very few misprints ; 
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to impose iteelf on both the government and 
the governed. The first condition was met by 
the doctrine of consensus which led to a 
cumulative elimination of differences of 
opinion; what differences could not be 
eliminated were made innocuous by the 
mutual recognition of the several schools of 
law as equally orthodox. The second condition 
was met by the fact that Islamic law claimed 
to be based on divine authority. This claim 
was reinforced by the progressive reduction of 
the human element of personal opinion, until 
only the mechanical method of reasoning by 
analogy remained, and even the use of this 
method was put out of reach of the later 
generations by the doctrine of the “ closing of 
the gate of independent reasoning (ijtihad) ۰ 
The traditionalism of Islamic law, which is 
perhaps its most essential feature, is typical of 
a‘ sacred law’’.’ 

The book includes a general index and a 
separate ‘index and glossary of Arabic 
technical terms’. It is admirably produced ; 
and it could 
certainly be reread, repeatedly, with never- 
failing profit. 

J. N. D. ANDERSON 


GEORGE F. HOURANI (tr.): Averroes on 
the harmony of religion and philosophy. 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial’ Series, 
New Series, XXI; Unesco Collection 
of Great Works, Arabic Series.) xi, 
128 pp. London: Luzac and Co. for the 
‘E. J. W. Gibb Memorial’, 1961. 25s. 


The heart of this slim volume is & translation 
of Ibn Rushd’s Fasl al-magal, together with 
the appendix (damima) and an extract from 
Manahij al-adilla. There is also a 40-page 
introduction and copious notes. 

For his translation of the Arabic philoso- 
phical text Professor Hourani must be given 
the highest commendation. He gives to the 
English-reading philosopher a genuine access 
to the philosophical thought of Averroes. He 
himself has a olear appreciation of the niceties 
of the argument, and knows where the modern 
philosopher will find difficulties. A summary 
of the main points made in the work is inserted 
in the translation before each group of two or 
three paragraphs, and the cruces of interpreta- 
tion are discussed in the notes. These also 
contain useful commenta and the precise 
meaning of technical terms. All this is 
methodologically excellent, and might well be 
taken as a model by other translators. It is to 
be hoped that other translators and students 
will also note what he says on pp. 19 and 82 
(n. 5) about the meaning of shar‘ and shari'a, 
viz. that they sometimes have to be rendered 
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by ‘Scripture’; ‘revelation’ is another 
possible rendering. In this connexion an index 
of the Arabic technical terms with references 
to the introduction and notes would have been 
helpful. 

It may be that in future some close student 


‘of Fasl al-magal will want to argue against 


this or that detailed interpretation of Professor 
Hourani’s, but it is evident that his interpreta- 
tions are never made without good justification 
and that he is mostly very judicious in his 
choices between alternatives. The chief 
weaknesses of the book are in certain sundry 
points connected with the background. One 
doubts, for example, whether there is any evi- 
dence that ‘a condemnation of philosophy... 
was now being pressed in the West by Ash‘arite 
schoolmen ’ (p. 17), or whether there was any 
important trend in the Andalusia of Averroes 
that could be labelled ‘ Ash‘arite’. The fact 
that Averroes wrote against Ash‘arites does 
not mean that he knew any Ash‘arite contem- 
poraries ; indeed his selection of al-Ghazali for 
criticism rather suggests the opposite. Some- . 
what similarly the references to furi‘ (pp. 8, 
10, 11) suggest that the writer was not fully 
aware of the distinctive character of Andalu- 
sian Malikism by which legal practice was 
based on early Malikite words of furi and not 
on ‘the Scriptures’. These, however, along 
with other smal! weaknesses in the early pages 
of the introduction, in no way impair the solid 
merit of the work as & translation. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


MarcoLx Lyons (ed. and tr.) : Galeni in 
Hippocratis De officina medici com- 
mentariorum : versionem Arabicam, 
quoad erstat, ex codice Scorialensi et 
excerpla, quae ‘Ali ibn Ridwan ex ets 
sumpsi, ex codice Cantabrigensi edidit 
et tn linguam Ánglicam vertit. Mal- 
colm Lyons. (Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum. Supplementum Orientale, 
I.) 172 pp. [Berln: Akademie- 
Verlag], 1963. DM. 48. 


In 1802 the Cambridge University Press 
published Galen, On anatomical procedures, the 
later books, edited by M. C. Lyons and B. 
Towers, from a translation made earlier by 
W. L. H. Duckworth. This represented a 
considerable step forward, since these ‘ later 
books ' are lost in Greek, and, though they had 
long been known to exist in Arabic, had never 
before been translated. In the present volume 
Dr. Lyons essays to contribute further to our 
knowledge of Galen, though the case is now 
somewhat different. Here we have simply an 
Arabic torso, though a substantial one—nearly 
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two books out of three—of a work of Galen 
already existing in Greek complete, viz. his 
‘Commentary’ on the xar’ lyrpeiov (i.e. ° On 
the doctor's shop ° or ‘ surgery ’) of Hippocra- 
tes, for which one may see L. Choulant, 
Handbuch der Bucherkunde für die ältere 
Medizin, 2nd ed., 112. The importance of the 
text is therefore not great as a document of 
ancient medicine, nor, since it is largely 
concerned with bandaging, is it specially 
interesting, even, one may suspect, for 
most medicals. On the other hand, philo- 
logically it has considerable importance, in 
particular as offermg a witness to the Greek 
text at the time when the translation into 
Arabic was made, i.e. the ninth century A.D. 
(existing Greek MSS of the work are of the 
fourteenth century), and it is with this aspect 
of the matter, apart of course from his desire 
to provide a correct Arabic text and a readable 
English translation, that Dr. Lyons principally 
concerns himself. 

The reconstruction of the ninth century 
Greek from the Arabic is theoretically possible, 
but is obviously hedged round with great 
difficulties and uncertainties. The editor 
mentions but does not stress that the Arabio 
was evidently derived, in the first place, from a 
Syriac translation of the original Greek, which 
was then translated into Arabic. Further, the 
edition is based on a single MS, Escurial Arabio 
845, said to date from 586/1190. Dr. Lyons 
has done a service to the Greek text of Galen 
by offering what he calls ' presumptive 
readings’, based on the Arabic. It seems 
certain that in many cases, in spite of the 
difficulties, he has provided a reading better 
than the existing one. 

Dr. Lyons is sparing of explanation of his 
bibliographical references. ‘ Kithn’s edition’ 
referred to on p. 6 and ‘ Kühn' or ‘K.’ else- 
where is Vol. xvi, Part 2, of Claudss Galeni 
opera omnia, ed. Carolus Gottlob Kühn, 
Leipzig, 1830. The sigla Kw. and L., frequently 
occurring but not explained, refer to editions 
of Hippocrates by Kühlewein and Littré. 

The Arabic text and translation are in 
general very correct. I have noted the following 
points : 

Arabic text, p. 12, ll. 3-4, fi qaulths khayy 
innamá yuridu bihi ’Lshikla ‘Uadht yadkhul fi 
thagbi 'Librah. ‘For al-shikla read probably 
al-silka ‘thread, string’, as at p. 24, Il. 4-5, 
yuridu bi-qaulihi khait al-silka ‘Hadhi yanfudh 
(yunfadh) maʻa ۰ 

p. 32, 1. 2. wa-in anta za‘ama rabatta amihal 
hüdhiM ‘l-‘tlal. The translation ‘ You can, 
however, if you think flt, treat this kind of 
injury’ seems to involve construing za‘ama 
with anta, which is obviously impossible. 
Za'ama is parenthetio. Transl. ' But if you, 
he says, treat this kind of injury . . >. 
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p. 32, 1. 12, mabsufah is apparently a mis- 
reading for basifa^ ‘ simple ' (drrAa) here and in 
the glossaries, pp. 120, 147. For other ocour- 
rences, see Albert Dietrich, Die arabische 
Version einer unbekannten Schrift des Alexander 
von Aphrodisias über die Differentia specifica 
(Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Göttingen, I, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1964, Nr. 2), 
144. 

p. 47, l. 34, ‘his work On Joints and On 
Dislocations °. Read ‘ works ’. 

p. 56, 1. 20, wa-yanbaghi an nafhama ‘anhu 
ma qad kunna fahimnāhu ‘anhu. Not ‘You 
should take the reference, as I do’, but ‘ We 
must understand concerning it (or ' take it’) 
what we already have understood concerning 
it (or ‘as we have already done ’)’. 

p. 88, 1. 21, al-tadbir is wider than ‘diet’. 
Rather ‘ regimen ’, of. p. 56, 1. 6. 

p. 68, 1. 22, wa-gad khulita ma‘ahu min al- 
sham‘ shai’. Not ‘ though sometimes you may 
mix in it some wax’, but ‘in which there has 
been mixed...’. Conversely, fa-innà qad 
najidu dhalika (p. 74, 1. 13) is not ‘a reading 
which we have found’ but rather ‘ we some- 
times find ’. 

p. 70, 1. 6, gafr al-Yahud. The transl. 
* bitumen’ is the common one, but does not 
bring out the significance of the term, which 
is not 'bitumen of the Jews' but rather 
‘Judaean bitumen’, and gafr al-Yahidiyah 
actually ocours (Dozy). It is the bitumen Judas- 
cum of Vegetius (fifth century 4.D.), i.e. from the 
Dead Sea, which is reported by Diodorus 
Siculus (45 38.0.) as exuding every year ۵ 
huge mass of solid bitumen. 

p. 70, 1. B, wa-'aga(i)r garha. According to 
H. L. Fleischer, this should be written as one 
word ‘aga(t}rgarha (Dozy). 

p. 70, 1. 8, hukm yagin should apparently 
be hukman yaginan (absolute object after 
ahkuma). 

Occasionally Arabic words are omitted in the 
translation, e.g. p. 28, 1. 12, wa-ghamzuhu 
‘press back and compress’; p. 38, Il. 25-6, 
wa-idh kûna ’l-amr ‘ald hadha ‘ and sf so, they 
clearly remain ’, eto. 

It is a blemish in a work of this class that 
the editor in his introduction (p. 5) makes 
Ibn Nadim (better written Ibn al-Nadim) 
quote Muhammad ibn Ishaq, i.e. himself. 


D. M. DUNLOP 


AumaD KAMAL: The sacred journey; 
being pilgrimage to Makkah. xx, 108, 
115, [10] pp. London: George ‘Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1964. ۰ 
This volume, in English and Arabic, gives & 

detailed account of the rites of the Pilgrimage, 

with an indication of rites to be observed by 
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those who visit Medina, and a brief account of 
why Jerusalem is the third most sacred city in 
Islam. The author, who is a Sunni, prepared a 
work on the rites of pilgrimage which he 
completed in 1953. This was submitted to the 
Shaikh Muhammad b. Muhammad Mahdi al- 
Khalisi, head of Madinat al-'IIm, al-Kazimiya, 
Baghdad, who ordered it to be translated into 
Arabic, and then had it printed. It proved 
acceptable to Sunnis and Shi‘ls, ° and was very 
well received in Makkah, the Sacred City, 
where it was made svailable to arriving 
pilgrims as a guide to the rites before them 
and as an admonition against disunity’. The 
present edition has a laudatory preface by the 
Shaikh al-Khalisi, and an endorsement by the 
Mufti al-Hajj Muhammad Amin al-Husaini. 
In addition to giving details of the rites of 
pilgrimage, the book supplies notes on places 
associated with the Prophet which pilgrims 
, pass, and on the legendary history of various 
sacred sites. Many prayers are given to be 
recited, but the author frequently remarks that 
the pilgrim may use petitions of his own in his 
own language. Pilgrims are exhorted to pray 


for Muslims who are persecuted in Communist . 


countries, and are unable to practise their 
religion at home, or undertake the Pilgrimage. 

In a note at the beginning the author says, 
‘ This English edition in no way differs from 
the manasik published at Al Kadhimiyyah. 
Bound together with the English is the 
complete Arabio original’. One who compares 
the two will find many differences, for the 
Arabic contains much more than the English. 
Many of the prayers in the Arabio version are 
absent from the English, and sometimes 
prayers in the English version are curtailed. 
I have noted 17 places where the Arabic gives 
a note about the Shi'a practice, but none of 
these appear in the English. At the end of the 
description of rites at Medina the Arabic gives 
notes on 217:24 to ‘Abd Manăf, ‘Abd al. 
Muttalib, Abi Talib, Amina, and Khadija in 
Mecca, but they are lacking in the English 
version. As & result of these and other omis- 
sions those who cannot read Arabic will miss 
much, but they will still get a good picture of 
the rites of pilgrimage, with the assurance that 
it has the approval of both Sunni and Shi‘ 
authorities. This edition has been undertaken 
as a labour of love, for all the revenue from ite 
sale has been assigned by the author to 
Jami'at al-Islam, an international rescue and 
refugee relief organization. 

JAMRS ROBSON 


L. FEKETE and Gy. KÁrpv-Naav (ed.): 
Rechnungsbticher türkischer Finanz- 
stellen an Buda (Ofen) 1550-1580: 
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toricum Academiae Scientiarum Hun- 
garicae.) 839 pp. Budapest: Verlag 
der Ungarischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1962. $19.50. 


On 2 September 1686 the advancing armies 
of the Holy League battered their way into 
Buda, bringing & century and a half of Turkish 
rule to an end. The Italian soldier and 
scientist Count Marsigli, then serving as & 
general in the Imperial forces, hastened into 
the burning citadel, to save what he could of 
the Turkish records. It was & signal service, 
and this splendid volume, based in part on one 
of his prizes, is appropriately dedicated to his 
memory. 

The volume consists of two Turkish finance 
registers, which are edited in full in Arabic 
type, with analytical surveys in German 
(pp. 703-51 and 7652-72), eight specimen 
facsimiles, and three indexes—also in Arabic 
type—of geographical names, of personal 
names, and of subjects and terms. The first 
text is edited and analysed by Professor L. 
Fekete, the second by Dr. Kaldy-Nagy. The 
first and larger (pp. 17-379) of the two is an 
&coount-book (muhdsebe) of certain revenues— 
principally customs and tolla—of Buda and 
Pest, covering the years 957-8/1550-1, 
978-81/1571-4, and 987-8/1579-80. Salvaged 
by Marsigli, it eventually found its way to the 
National Library in Vienna, and was briefly 
described in Flügel's catalogue. Parte of it 
were published in Hungarian translation by 
A. Velies in 1886-90. It consiste of a day by 
day record of moneys received at the various 
oustoms and toll poste of Buda and Pest—at 
the Danube crossing, the river-port, the city 
gates, and the market. The data given for 
each entry vary, but normally include the 
name and quality of the person paying the tax, 
the type and quantity of merchandise, and the 
amount collected. The record of most days 
ends with two general entries, showing the 
receipts of the ‘resm-1 thtisab and baj-$ styth 
and baj-t qanüre' for Pest and for Buda respec- 
tively. These are not the actual daily entries 
made at the collecting points at the moment of 
collection, but a later copy of a comprehensive 
register compiled in some central finance office. 
This results in a number of minor soribal 
errors of the kind that usually occur in 
mechanical copying. 

The second text (pp. 383—699) is a cash-book 
of the state treasury of Buda (riznamée-i 
waridai we masdrif-+ khizine-i ‘amire-1 Budun) 
during the term of office of the Beylerbey 
Qasim Pagha and the defterdar ‘Abditlkerim 
Efendi, for the period 965-7/1558-60. This 
manuscript, which is in the former Ducal 
library in Gotha, has been described and 
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analysed in English by Dr. Kaldy-Nagy in 
Acta Ortentalia Hung., xv, 1-3, 1962, 173-82. 
It consists of a day by day record of moneys 
received (al-irdd) and expended (al-masraf). 
The latter are of relatively infrequent occur- 
rence. The statements of income indicate the 
place of origin, the nature of the revenue 
(jizye, tapu, fines, etc.) the period covered, the 
amount paid, and the identity of the officer, 
agent, commissioner, or other authority 
making the payment. Statements of expendi- 
ture are similarly subdivided into army pay, 
wages, maintenance, and other expenses of 
various kinds. The amounts are stated in akde, 
usually with an indication of the actual gold 
currencies used. Both registers are written in 
the Siyagat script, and the transcription of 
these difficult and barely readable texte, full of 
proper names and technical terms, represents a 
major achievement. In their terminal essays, 
the two editors extract and present in syste- 
matic form the historical information that is 
contained in these registers. Professor Fekete 
is concerned with trade, and discusses trans- 
port, weights and measures, the assessment 
and collection of customs dues, transactions 
and commodities—their nature, origin, 
quantities, and prices—and the merchants. 
Dr. KAldy-Nagy deals with fiscal administra- 
tion, and, using comparative material from 
other sources, discusses the revenues of the 
state in three main groups: the taxes collected 
by mugata'a, the bayt al-mal revenues, such as 
jizye, penjik, escheat, and fines, and the 
revenues of imperial demesne lands (khass) 
collected by fixed kesim. He also deals briefly 
with the very much scantier information on 
expenditure. 

This volume in a sense marks the oulmina- 
tion of a tradition—of the philological study, 
edition, interpretation, and evaluation of 
Ottoman documents. It began when such 
documents were few and little known, and 
each new discovery represented an important 
addition to the scanty stock of knowledge. It 
grew with the finding of ever-increasing 
quantities of new material, which made 
possible the development of Ottoman palaeo- 
graphy and diplomatic, and an approach to 
the difficult and complex problems of Ottoman 
bureaucratic and fiscal terminology. With the 
opening of the Aladdin’s cave of the Turkish 
archives, the problems confronting the scholar 
are no longer those of the lack, but of the mass 
of documents and records. The task they 
impoge is no longer only to edit individual 
documents and extract all possible information 
from them, but to exploit a mass of documents 
for the study in depth of an area, a period, an 
institution, a function—the tasks, in a word, 
of the historical rather than the philological 
discipline. The historian will still need the 
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philological skills to read and use his docu- 
ments; he will still use the universal scientific 
method of comparison—but his basio aim will 
be to compare, not words with words nor 
documents with documents, but situations 
with situations—the situations from which the 
documents arise. To make this possible, it is 
desirable that a few specimens at least of each 
major type of document and register should be 
available in critical editions, with indications 
for the guidance of future historical researchers. 
Tt is no small part of the merit of the co-editors 
of this volume that they have fulfilled precisely 
this need for an important class of financial 
material, and thus greatly facilitated the task 
of the historian of Ottoman institutions 
working from archival sources. This is true 
not only of the Hungarian provinces with 
which they are primarily concerned, but of all 


the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, for - 


which they offer comparative material of great. 
value. 

In the development of Ottoman documen- 
tary studies, Hungarian sobolarship, from the 
early pioneers to our own day, has played a 
disproportionately great part. This new 
volume, spanning the generations, is a worthy 
continuation of & great tradition. 

' B. LEWIS 


ANDREAS Tietze: Turkish literary 
reader. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 
22.) wii, 276 pp. Bloomington: 
Indiana University; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1963. $4.00, 
guilders 14.50. 

Professor Tietze’s Turkisches Lesebuch für 
Auslaender (Istanbul, 1943), though not 
intended for classroom use, has been a valuable 
standby for teachers lucky enough to possess 
copies, and they will not be disappointed in 
their hopes that this new reader, specifically 
planned as a textbook, will save them much 
time and trouble in the selection of material. 


' It is intended for second-year studente and 


presupposes & thorough grasp of the basic 
rules of grammar; it does not therefore 
supplant Professor Wittek's T'urkish reader 
(second ed., London, Lund Humphries, 1956), 
which, with its very full notes, serves the 
beginner so well, but meeta the needs of the 
next stage. 

The book contains 16 prose passages, 
representing 12 authors and varying in length 
from about 600 to about 2,500 words (pp. 
7-120), 23 short poems (pp. 121-38), an 
appendix (pp. 139-71), and a vocabulary of all 
the words and idioms found in the texts 
(pp. 173-275). AJl the passages are complete 
in themselves, the few that are not short 
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stories being self-contained episodes, and they 
contain a high proportion of conversation. 
Nearly all of them were written after 1940 and 
many after 1950, so that the student is 
presented with genuine modern Turkish, the 
norm, free of transient neologisms and with 
relatively few provincialisms, at which the 
literary language has now settled. The themes 
are those at which modern writers excel: the 
contemporary scene and its characters, viewed 
either with sympathetic irony or with a rather 
pessimistic realism. 

Each passage is introduced by comments on 
its author and his work and provided with 
notes explaining allusions and syntactical 
difficulties. Professor Tietze has had the happy 
notion of grouping much of the annotation into 
an appendix consisting of four short sections on 
food, polite formulas, forms of address, and 
administrative terminology, and a longer 
section in which the less common grammatical 
features encountered in the texte are arranged 
systematically. ‘Teachers will appreciate the 
profound knowledge of the by-ways of Turkish 
syntax and usage revealed in these economical 
comments ; and many of them will be relieved 
to find that they are expressed in the tradi- 
tional terminology, which, with all its im- 
perfections, still wears and works so well in 
the classroom. 

Some pointe in the notes need modification 
or expansion: Nedim died not in 1670 (p. 16) 
but in 1730; only rarely was it true that ‘in 
early Ottoman times a bey was a free-born 
Mualim lord...’ (app. 54), for most sanjak-beys 
were of non-Muslim origin; provincial habar 
for ‘ standard ' haber (app.75) is more likely an 
archaism (app. 76) than an example of 
harmonization ; değil, implying ‘let alone...’ 
(app. 78), may follow as well as precede the 
word with which it is linked; the paratactio 
-di mt (app. 79), besides conditional, frequently 
has temporal force ; -mez ol-, implying ‘ cease 
to’ (app. 124), is merely the corollary of -er ol- 
‘ begin to’. 

A second edition, which will surely be 
required, might include more liberal cross- 
references from text to appendix (e.g., p. 21, 
I. 6, from yok mu to app. 83, and 1. 8 from gitti 
to app. 120) and some amplification of the 
appendix to cover & few nuances left unex- 
plained (e.g., p. 24, 1. 11, olacak ‘ who passes 
as’; p. 79, l. 33, the pluperfect in -diydi 
implying ° you know ’, ‘ don't you remember ?’; 
p. 86, 1. 13, the use of de to reinforce ikisi 
* both ’). Perhaps too the path of the student 
working on his own would be amoothed if 
references were added to the relevant para- 
graphs of a standard grammar, so that he 
could in each case relate the ‘point’ to the 
wider grammatical context. 

V. L. MÉNAGE 
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Mary Boyce : A catalogue of the Iranian 
manuscripts in Manichean script in the 
German Turfan collection. (Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Institut fiir Orientforschung, 
Veröffentlichung. Nr. 45.) xl, 151 pp. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 
DM. 58. 


Between the years 1902 and 1913 the Berlin 
Museum für Völkerkunde sent out four 
expeditions to the Turfan basin in Chinese 
Turkestan. Among the finds were thousands of 
manuscript remains, written in 24 scripts and 
17 languages. The script which served the 
largest number of languages in the collection is 
the Manichean, & variant of the Palmyrene. 
Its diffusion arose from the fact that Mani 
wrote in it not only his Aramaic works, but 
also the Persian book which he dedicated to 
Shapur I. His example was followed by 
Persian Manichees, who used the script both in 
translating into Persian the Aramaio works of 
the Master, and in their own writings on 
religious matters. Having thus become a 
symbol of adherence to Manicheism the script 
was adopted also by Manichean scribes writing 
in Parthian, Sogdian, Baotrian, Uyghur, and 
Kuchean. The present catalogue gives a 
complete list of the preserved fragments in this 
script written in all but the last two languages. 

The importance of the Iranian texta written 
in Manichean script requires no stressing. On 
the one hand they constitute one of the main 
primary sources for the study of Manicheism ; 
on the other they greatly further the under- 
standing of the languages in which they were 
written, and in the case of Parthian even form 
the bulk of the literature that has survived in 
that language. 

Although many of the texts have been 
published or quoted from, the vital task of 
making known the whole extent of the 
Manichean collection kept being defeated by 
the absence of & comprehensive system of 
individual MS signatures. One of Dr. Boyce’s 
great merits is to have provided such a system, 
and linked it to the previously used methods 
of citing the texts. 

Before leaving Central Asia at the end of 
each expedition the explorers sent the MS 
remains they had found to Berlin, in packages 
each marked with the initial letter of the 
place of discovery followed by an individual 
number. When the packages were opened at 
the Museum the mtention was to assign to each 
manuscript the signature of the package from 
which it had been taken, preceded by the ap- 
propriate expedition signature, T I, T IT, T III, 
or T IV. For a variety of reasons, however, 
the collection includes many fragments whose 
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signature lacks a package number, and in some 
cases even a find-site initial. 

The task of numbering the fragments 
individually had been attempted twice before 
Dr. Boyce approached it, under two different 
schemes. The earlier, involving fragmenta 
recovered by the first expedition only, was 
initiated by F. W. K. Müller in 1903. As he 
selected fragments for study he assigned to 
them consecutive numbers preceded by the 
letter M (for ‘ Manichaica °). His numbering, 
however, came to an end with M 919. A 
subsequent attempt by H. Jansen to continue 
the series merely resulted in an unfortunate 
duplication of Müller's numbers from about 
M. 800 onwards. 

The other scheme was von Le Coq's, who 
assigned consecutive numbers preceded by the 
signature TM (for * Turkistan Manuscripte ’) to 
a series of manuscripts written in Manichean, 
Sogdian, Syriac, Pahlavi, and runic scripte. 
The TM signatures usually replaced the older 
ones, but von Le Coq kept a register in which 
he entered the find-site against each TM 
number. Unfortunately, Dr. Boyce reports, 
‘this register has apparently been lost, and 
with it all knowledge of the provenance of 
hundreds of fragments from the finds of all the 
first three expeditions’ (p. xxiii). The present 
catalogue, however, is not greatly affected by 
this loss, because although the fragments in 
Manichean script constitute the largest group 
in the TM series, the language of only nine of 
them is Iranian. 

Von Le Coq’s series, like Müller's, remained 
unfinished, &nd after 1924 no further changes 
in signature were made. More than 2,000 
Iranian fragments in Manichean script were 
thus left with the old signatures only. These 
sufficed for ready identification in some cases, 
but the signatures of individual pieces of big 
groups such as T I D or T II K, had nothing 
to distinguish them, with the result that 
*down the years the citation of words and 
lines from unpublished fragments led, in the 
absence of precise references, to a mounting 
confusion ’. 

To have put a stop to this confusion is one 
of the many pleasing results of Dr. Boyce’s 
work. She assigned M. signatures to all the 
Iranian fragments not included in Müller's 
series, and listed for eath fragment the text- 
critical references to it she could find in print, 
correcting them where necessary. The 
old signatures being listed in an alphabetic- 
numerical array beside the numerically 
ordered new ones, and cross-references pro- 
vided where no parallel alignment was possible, 
any fragment can now be identified by what- 
ever signature it had previously been cited, 
and all the literature concerned with estab- 
lishing its text be found collected. 
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The labour involved in compiling such a 
catalogue would have been arduous enough if 
the collection had remained undisturbed. But 
Dr. Boyce had to contend with additional 
difficulties arising from the vicissitudes which 
the collection suffered during and after the 
second World War. At ite outbreak the MSS 
were packed into crates and sent to a place of 
safety. After the war one crate found ita way 
to Western Germany, where the MSS it con- 
tained are now under the care of the Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. The other crates were returned to the 
Orientalische Kommission in East Berlin. A 
few of the original texts were lost, though 
photographs or transliterations survived in 
most cases in Germany or England. To 
reorganize the collection in these circum- 
stances without severing the links between 
some of the sources and the literature that had 
flowed from them, required dogged perse- 
verance, constant vigilance, and a good deal of 
foresight, all qualities of which the book gives 
ample proof. 

If the task, as Dr. Boyce pute it, ‘ seemed at 
times arid’, the usefulness of the book, and 
the stimulus it provides to further research, 
will give her the satisfaction that the strenuous 
and unselfish effort was well worth making. 
Not only does the catalogue represent a much- 
needed summing up of more than 50 years’ 
textual work on the MSS, but for the first 
time the Iranian collection in Manichean 
script can be viewed as & whole. For the first 
time, therefore, an approximate estimate can 
be formed of the size and potentiality of that 
part of the Manichean collection which is still 
unpublished. 

3,333 Iranian MS remains, not counting the 
26 for which Dr. Boyoe has retained the 
Museum inventory numbers (pp. 141-4), are 
listed in the catalogue. A test made on the 
range from M 1 to M 498, which consists of 
574 Iranian pieces, revealed that 169, that is 
29-495, have been published in their entirety 
(counting as published the works in preparation 
announced by the author on p. xxvili, n.), 
while 266, that is 40-395, are stil wholly 
unpublished. From the remaining 139 only 
extracte ranging from extensive passages to 
isolated words have been cited. Hence even 
allowing for the fact that the longest texts are 
mostly to be found among the 169 published 
ones, the amount of text unpublished still 
exceeds half the total. 

A similar ratio, at a rough estimate, applies 
to the range from M 490 to M 918. From there 
onwards, however, a glance at the relevant 
pages of the catalogue (pp. 63-144) shows that 
a very much larger proportion of the 2,000-odd 
fragments described therein stil awaits 
publication than is the case with the earlier 
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numbers. This is not surprising, seeing that 
the signatures from M 1 to M 918 represent 
Muller’ selection of the most readily under- 
standable and best preserved sheets recovered 
by the first expedition, whose yield in ite turn 
inoluded more well-preserved sheets than that 
of any of the later expeditions. But if con- 
versely the vast majority of fragments from 
M. 918 onwards bear in the catalogue desorip- 
tions such as ‘scrap, words only’, ‘holes, 
words, and letters’, ‘letters and parts of 
words’, ‘end of lines’, etc., they nevertheless 
bring the proportion of unpublished text to 
about three-quarters of the whole available 
material. 

The forbidding condition of much of these 
three-quarters may not attract many editors ; 
but those whom it fails to deter will find the 
toughness of the task mitigated by the 
orientation which Dr. Boyce has provided in 
this huge mass of mutilated books, sheets, 
lines, and words. 

Despite the wealth of minute details quoted 
from a profusion of sources, & fairly close 
scrutiny of this important book has brought 
to light very few oversights. Those which I 
have noticed are here listed together with 
remarks on some of the Manichean Sogdian 
fragments of the collection, which I trans- 
literated nearly 25 years ago from Professor 
Henning’s photographs. I have indicated the 
few readings of Dr. Boyce’s which differ from 
the ones in my copy, although since she saw 
the originals, and the photographs are not 
available to me for checking, she may well be 
right in every instance. I have algo taken the 
opportunity to explain a few oddities she has 
detected in my quotations from unpublished 
texts in GMS. 

p. xxviii, 1. 1: this practice is not observed 
in respect of the group M. 1600-1822, which is 
the group singled out as an example in ll. 4—8. 

ibid., 1.8: insert ‘1148 and’ before ‘1152’, 
unless on p. 66 a dash has dropped out before 
* 1148 '. 

ibid., 1. 12: no cross-reference to T III D 
259 is to be found on pp. 133 or 134 (because 
the fragment is Turkish ?). 

p. xxx, 2nd para., last line: a blank space 
is in fact counted as seven lines in the case of 
M 14 r. 

M 14r 22 (actually 15, if the blank space is 
disregarded), retransl. BBB, p. 138, n. (the 
note refers to column 8, third line from 
bottom); r 24 seq. (actually 17 seq.), retransl. 
BBB, p. 126, s.v. yryw; v 24, w. restored 
BBB, p. 125, s.v. 8ymy88. 

M 107 I vi: Parthian followed by Sogdian 
translation. 

M 117: see below, on M 765, k. 

M 118 11 r hdi.: of. now C(entral) A(siatic) 
ل‎ (ournal), vir, 2, 1962, 77 seqq. 
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M 133 vi24: the figure 17 quoted from my 
article in TPS, 1945, 148, was a misprint for 77. 

M 134 II v 4 seq. and 10-12: Parthian. 

M. 142 v 4, 8: v. Henning, Sogdica, 6, 1. 3. 

M 264 av: instead of ll. 3, 4, 5, 7 read 
respectively 4, 5, 6, 8. 

M. 286 I v 10 seq. : Parthian. 

M 343 r3: line quoted GMS, 830. 

M 356: 9-10, GM S, 842 + 634 ; 
filling line), GMS, 632. 

M 399: Luke xii, 24, is on v, not r; cf. 
GMS, 1186, n. 

M 410: to the wording in M 378 v 3 '(r)[ty 
yrB] (L 4) 'ndwzc 'tyy mwryjyy mad? yw . 
ty] (1. 5) pww s'k pww ptém’r [ corresponds in 
M 410 v 15 CA[yB] yrB [moryliy "ty ^ndwac] 
(l. 16) mniPyw . ty pow sbk] (L 17) ممعم‎ 
piim'[r ]. 

M 462 b: the dote in Henning's quotation 
represent a whole line ; hence correct to either 
1-2, 4, or 2-3, 5, although if each side really 
has eight lines Henning’s ‘11’ would make 
it 34, 6, and this numbering would agree with 
my copy in so far as in it only two lines follow 
after the one containing z'zsryt. 

M. 540 e: on the contents of r see below, on 


12 (w. 


: now published by Henning in 4 
locust’s leg: studies in honour of S. H. 
Taqizadeh, 94-8. 


M 583: add reference to Henning, BBB, 
p. 118, s.v. ۰ 

M. 664: the r side enumerates the ‘ fruits ’ 
of the ‘limbs’ of the soul (cf. M 133 in the 
catalogue); the beginning of the passage, here 
missing, which relates to the ‘limb’ &mara is 
found in M 540 er. 

M 674: answers to questions on cosmogony. 

M 712: tale. 

M 746 o: skpwndyy in my copy. 

M 765 k: precepts; the wording of v 1-6 is 
almost identical with M 117, 11-14. 

M 786: now published by Henning in A 
locust’s leg: studies in honour of S. H. 
Tagizadeh, 100-4. 

M 794 a: trw8yy in my copy. 

M 802 r 7: Parthian (bwyndy). 

M 810: tmb’rt was cited in GMS, 1227, as an 
oblique case on the strength of the restoration 
mari'3w'ndy] which is suggested by the 
parallel passage. in M. 140 v 5-7 wnyy piynyyt 
imb'riy zw mwri'jw'ndyy (cf. GM S, 1249). 

M 858 ه‎ v : Turkish. 

M 896 v i 6—v ii 6: now published in CAJ, 
vu, 2, 1962, 78. 

M 2408: quoted as Ti Din GMS, 867 and 219. 

M 4721: prymy(8)[ in my copy. 

M 4724: qwrew’S8y in my copy; thus 
spelt, though with single 8, also in M 108 
v 8 and M 674 v 4. 

M 5051 v 4-9: now quoted in CAJ, vu, 2, 
1962, 81. 
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M 5563: according to my copy the second 


letter isr orn; mnzéypt might be 3 sg. mid., 
mnxsypi{’ 2 pl., of the imperf. of * nz&yp-. 
M 557lv 6: a restoration by Henning was 


quoted in T'PS, 1945, 142, with the line cited 
as T ii D 79, 1, 14. 

M. 5695 : cited as T ii D 79, 3 in GMS, 1156. 

M 5597: in the place of Dr. Boyoe's 
]frnzw[nd my copy bas J'rfwa(w). 

M 5606 : zwfnw in my copy. 

M 5887: ]yty'k '(.)[ in my copy. 

M 6134: ]r spzi[ in my copy. 

M. 6820: pir[ in my copy. 

M. 6450-6: there is no reference here to & 
Sogdian fragment whose signature appears in 
my copy as T II D 406; empty on one side, 
ite other side was read by me (3) 'ty Br(.)| 
(4) q&tr(.)[ (5) )مام‎ 

M 8101 : delete dotted line before this entry. 

M 8170: this is the sheet whose signature I 
entered, no doubt mistakenly, as T II D 267 
in my copy and cited thus in GMS, 39 (where 
T ii T 267 is an error), 371, 492, 515, 1417, 
1427, and 1661. I had copied the text from a 
transliteration made by Henning before the 
war, which instead of sy, as quoted by 
Dr. Boyce, had zwt[y]. 

If a Sogdianist can find so little scope for 
improvement in Dr. Boyce's treatment of 
hundreds of difficult Sogdian fragmenta with 
which she had had little to do in her previous 
work (of. p. xxix, end of sect. 14), it is unlikely 
that the catalogue will be found wanting in 
respect of any of the much more numerous 
Middle Persian and Parthian fragments in 
which she is an acknowledged leading expert. 

In addition to signature, size, condition, 
location, and bibliography of the fragments, 
Dr. Boyce also indicates wherever possible the 
category of contents, which in the case of 
unpublished texte is new information of the 
greatest interest. The categories are con- 
veniently assembled in an admirable register 
which provides, as it were, a conducted tour, 
unique of its kind, through a vast museum of 
Manichean lore. With so much to offer it is 
no exaggeration to say that the book inaugu- 
rates & new era in the study of Iranian 
Manicheism and the languages of its sources. 
A remarkable achievement in itself, the 
catalogue consolidates past achievements, 
and by throwing open the treasure-house, 
invites the fulfilment of new ones. 


ILYA GERSHEVITCH 


GILBERT Lazarn: La langue des plus 
anciens monuments de la prose persane. 
(Études Linguistiques, 11.) [v], 535 pp. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1963. 
Fr. 60. 


The philological study of New Persian, to 
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some extent neglected during the 60 or so years 
which have passed since the rich finds of 
Middle Iranian material in Central Asia, has 
found a worthy champion in Professor Lazard. 
Following his Grammaire du persan contem- 
porain, 1957, there now appear almost 
simultaneously two works to fill major gaps on 
our reference shelves, one a critical edition of 
the fragmentary monuments of Persian poetry 
surviving from the fourth century of the Hegira 
(Les premiers poètes persans, 11, 1964), the other 
the present work, an exhaustive study of the 
language of the prose texts of that same and 
the next centuries. 

After recapitulating the list of fragmentary 
prose texte in Persian dating from the second 
to the fourth centuries A.H., the author 
proceeds to a critical review of some 50 distinct 
works of the fourth and fifth centuries, and of 
some 20 more from the following two centuries. 
To be more precise, the period covered is from 
A.H. 346 to c. 600, with some undatable works 
perhaps extending this by another 50 years. 
As far as is possible each work is dated and 
localized, its contenta briefly described, and 
the conditions of ita transmission examined, 
from the earliest MSS to the most recent 
editions. Incidentally a very full bibliography 
of recent articles relevant to the editions is 
provided. 

The field of subjects covered by the works 
discussed is limited at first to the didactic, but 
widens in time to include philosophical and 
mystic treatises and works of true literary 
value. From the point of view of the compara- 
tivist it is those texts which can be placed 
precisely, as representing the dialect of a 
particular region, that have the greatest 
interest, e.g. the Tafsir i Surabadi from Herat, 
the Tafsir i Isfarayint from the extreme 
north-west of Khorasan, and the works of the 
celebrated mystic ‘Abd Allah Ansari, also 
placeable in Herat. At the other extreme are 
such well-known works as Ghazali’s Kimiyd 1 
sa‘Gdat, already qualifying for inclusion in the 
canon of classical Persian. 

In the second part, treating of phonology, 
every aberrant, ie. non-classical, form is 
quoted and categorized. It is no fault of the 
author that no clear pattern emerges from 
this; the fault lies in the nature of the 
material. Thus we find varda for barda ' slave’ 
but bêran for vêran ‘ ruined ’ in the same work, 
bijisk for b/pizigk ‘doctor’ but zrfy (z- or 
Zarfi 7) depth. in another, and róy side by 
side with ۳۵۵ ' bronze’ in one manuscript, or 
again such occasional oddities as tadarg for 
MP and NP tagarg ‘ hail’ , for gunfisk 

‘ sparrow ', goddin for gastin ' carnal’. All this 
and much more besides is presented, discussed, 
and indexed in such a way as to be readily 
usable. 
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The third and main part of the book 
consists of a description of the morphology and 
syntax of the language of the texts, inoluding 
appropriate comparisons with Middle, classical, 
and modern Persian, and Tajik. The arrange- 
ment, whereby examples illustrating the use 
of each group of forms immediately follow the 
equally comprehensive examples of those 
forms, in this case makes for complete clarity. 
So many examples are given that this part 
alone comprises almost 300 pp. This is a far 
ery from the proverbial ‘half sheet of note- 
paper ' on which it was supposed to be possible 
to describe the morphology of New Persian, 
and yet not & word is wasted. One may 
instance the two pages, $$ 165-72, on quali- 
fying adjectives preceding the noun, in 
comparison with the bald inaccuracy of such & 
profuse writer as Phillott: ‘In old Persian 
prose, the adjective preceded its substantive 
without the Izdfat’. This is by no means the 
only or the least respectable misconception to 
be swept away. The thorough examination of 
the participle (ha)mé and the prefix bi-, for 
example, leads to a complete restatement of 
their function which is indispensable for an 
understanding of their development into the 
essential elements of the Persian vérbal 
system they now are. 

In short, there is every reason to be grateful 
to Professor Lazard for a work which, if as 
difficult to review at reasonable length as a 
railway timetable, will certainly remain for 
the foreseeable future the best guide to the 
provinces of early Persian prose and equally to 
one gateway to the continent of classical 
Persian. One small criticism only serves to 
emphasize how rich the book is in information. 
It is that the indexes of words, at least in the 
case of subsidiary languages such as Middle 
Persian and Parthian, seem to be incomplete. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


Gopr CHAND Narana: Karkhandari 
dialect of Delhi Urdu. 80 pp. [Delhi: 
Munshi Ram Manohar Lal], 1961. 
Rs. 5. 


Dr. Narang’s monograph is a useful account 
of a well-known, but little-studied, Delhi 
dialect of Urdu. He has, however, yielded to a 
temptation to exaggerate the distinctiveness of 
the dialect. One consequence of this is that 
he counterposes to supposedly distinctive 
Karkhand&ri forms ‘ correct ' Urdu forms upon 
which even the most pedantic would hesitate 
to insist. The most extreme example occurs 
on p. 28, where Dr. Narang writes that ‘ the 
majority of Urdu speakers ’ (my italics) do not 
pronounce P and ح‎ correctly, and that these 
sounds “° are ap articulated only by those 
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who are familiar with Arabic sounds’. (This is 
& strange position for one who cites with 
approval (p. 17) Grierson’s dictum that one 
must not attempt to make the language fit the 
grammar, but on the contrary, make the 
grammar fit the language.) Only one prepared 
to subscribe to the most pedantic standards 
would accept that such forms as asal, dafan and 
272 are not acceptable standard Urdu; yet it 
is by counterposing such allegedly Karkhandari 
forms to the pedantic asl, dəfn, əql, etc., that 
Dr. Narang swells to 35 words a list (pp. 47-8) 
which would otherwise, at the most generous, 
have totalled only 23. A similar device 
presents (p. 41) /agam as the Karkhandari 
variant of lejam, whereas in fact lagam is the 
regular form in standard Urdu, and lsjam a 
rare variant. À number of other examples of 
similarly unreal ' differences ' could be quoted. 

In the instances quoted, the forms which 
Dr. Narang gives do at any rate occur in 
standard Urdu; but on at least one occasion 
he quotes ‘standard’ forms which do not 
exist. Thus on p. 36 he transcribes such Urdu 
written forms as جذبه‎ and a» as jezbeh and 
sinah, and, even more indefensibly, مس‎ as 
as qəbzəh mé. This transcription quite misrepre- 
sents the pronunciation; it is the allegedly 
Karkhandari forms which, throughout the 
paragraph in question, correctly represent 
standard Urdu also. (Incidentally, in this 
paragraph Dr. Narang's remarks on ‘ substan- 
tives where the h sound is preceded by 2’ 
(stc—the use of the expression ‘A sound’ is 
quite inaccurate here) in fact apply only to 
masculine substantives.) One suspects an even 
grosser error in the description of کسو‎ kleu 
as an 'interrogative' corresponding to stan- 
dard Urdu كس‎ kis (pp. 50, 70). If this is 
really 80, one wonders why no examples are 
adduced to illustrate the pomt. All the 
examples given show it to be the equivalent 
not of the interrogative kis, but of the 
indefinite kIst. 

Dr. Narang has little to say about a number 
of striking resemblances between Karkhandari 
and Panjabi speech. Similarity is occasionally 
noted (e.g. on pp. 44, 52-3, 63), but it is more 
often passed by without remark. Even the 
articulation fir for standard pAIr evokes no 
comparison, though this is an exceedingly 
common feature of Panjabi Urdu. Instead 
Dr. Narang suggests, somewhat obscurely, 
that ‘this change takes place perhaps on 
account of false Persianisation’ (p. 39). In 
general, there is a good deal of mere padding 
in the book. Thus on p. 29 a statement that 
Karkhandari has -1yo where standard Urdu has 
-Iye (second person plural imperative) is 
followed by a further seven lines of text 
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telling us, with five illustrations, that this 
‘affects both the active and the causative 
forms’. Only if this had not been so would the 
situation have been worthy of remark. Much 
similar padding is to be found throughout the 
book, swelling the desoription and analysis to 
some 60 pages, followed by only 54 pages of 
Karkhandari texte. These are three in number, 
and the first two are taken from works pub- 
lished many years before Dr. Narang’s study. 
Only the last is the product of one of 
Dr. Narang’s two (cf. p. 19) informants, and 
this runs to something less than 200 words. 
One imagines that his informants provided him 
with a great deal more material than this, and, 
if so, one wonders why more of it was not 
reproduced. 

There are curious inconsistencies in the 
presentation of the material. Liste of individual 
words are given in roman transcription, with 
equivalents in standard Urdu and English 
translations. Yet Karkhandari sentences are 
quoted in Urdu script and roman transcription, 
but without equivalents either in standard 
Urdu or in English. Some quotations are given 
in Persian, without Urdu or English transla- 
tion ; yet Insha’s Persian work Daryde latafat 
is quoted throughout in Kaifi's not altogether 
reliable Urdu translation. 

Detailed attention to faults such as these is 
warranted precisely because Dr. Narang's 
booklet is of value and importance as the first 
systematic treatment of Karkhandari to 
appear in English. If, as is to be hoped, he has 
occasion to prepare a second edition, and uses 
the opportunity to eliminate these defects, to 
exercise substantially greater economy in his 
description and analysis, and to give us 
considerably more Karkhandari texte, the 
value of his work will be greatly enhanced. 


RALPH RUSSELL 


LUDWIK STERNBAOH (ed.): Canakya- 
raja-nils : maxims on raja-nite com- 
piled from various collections of maxims 
attributed to Canakya. (The Adyar 
Library Series, Vol. 92.) xxx, 181 pp. 
Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, [1963]. 

LUDWIK STERNBAOH (ed.): Canakya- 
ni-text-iradition. Vol. 1, Part 1. (Vish- 
veshvaranand Institute Publications, 
254. Vishveshvaranand Indological 
Series, 27.) ccix, 392 pp. Hoshiarpur: 
Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research In- 
stitute, 1963. Rs. 30. 

Dr. Sternbach’s Cdanakya-raja-niit is an 
anthology of 276 political maxims drawn from 
the mass of texts which purport to be based on 
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the nittéastra of Canakya : three-fifths of these 
maxims are found in only one or other of the 
six ‘recensions’ of the texts, and not one of 
the maxims occurs in all the ° recensions '. An 
introduction surveys over a century of ' learned 
discussion ' (‘ idle speculation ' might be more 
apt in view of the absence of any serious 
attempt at textual criticism) of the relation- 
ship between the three Canakyas, the minister, 
the arthasastrin, and the nittéasirin. One gets 
the impression that the editor would like to 
think that his selected verses have come 
adrift from a gatélokasahasra rajanitisastra- 
cum-arthasastra. A full critical apparatus is 
supplied, although only a quarter of the 
maxims will not be fully treated again in 
Dr. Sternbach's Canakya-niti-text-iradition. 

This latter work will comprise: Vol. 1, 
Pt. I (now published), containing reconstruc- 
tions of four recensions of Canakys slokas; 
Vol. 1, Pt. ri, which is to contain reconstruc- 
tions of two further recensions; Vol. rr, to 
contain the ‘ Urtext par excellence * in which 
the chosen 4lokas will be arranged in alpha- 
betical order, apparently with complete critical 
apparatus duplicated from Vol. 1. The editor's 
critical principles may be summed up by two 
quotations: ‘maxims which appeared twice 
in the text were discarded ' (p. xxviii); ‘as a 
rule only those maxims were included in the 
reconstruction which appear in four or more 
mss. or editions; however some maxims, the 
contents of which were very closely connected 
with the preceding or following ones, were also 
included ' (p. lix). It thus appears likely that 
his ‘ Urtext par excellence’ (containing ' all 
those aphorisms which can be considered as 
Cãnakya’s own or, more correctly, which could 
be considered as attributable to Cāņakya ’, 
p. vii) will be constituted by a similar method 
of counting heads and will thus be the direct 
antithesis of his Cánakya-raja-nit. Neverthe- 
less the editor has consulted 159 editions and 
74 manuscripte, and the mass of statistical 
tables and apparatus, which have been worked 
out from an analysis of nearly two-thirds of 
this material, make the present volume a 
useful do-it-yourself kit for a textual analysis 
of the anthologies attributed to Canakya. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


ANDRÉ Papoux: Recherches sur la 
symbolique et l’énergre de la parole dans 
certains textes tantrigues. (Publications 
de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne. 
Série in-8°, Fasc. 21.) 389 pp. + 
4 pp. errata. Paris: Editions E. de 
Bocoard, 1963. 

K. KuNzuNNI Rasa: Indian theories of 
meaning. (The Adyar Library Series, 
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Vol. 91.) xv, 360 pp. Adyar, Madras: 
Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
[1963]. 


André Padoux's work is an exoellent hand- 
book for a relatively unexplored and immensely 
important field of study, that of the oldest 
explicitly Hindu, non-Vedic, religious texts, 
namely the agamas of the classical period and 
their medieval commentatorial literature. Two 
introductory chapters outline the pointe of 
contact between the Tantric and the oldest 
Vedic literature, and briefly characterize the 
Kashmir Trika school. Using mainly the texts 
adopted by and written by Abhinavagupta and 
other Trika authors, but referring also to other 
Saiva and to certain Vaisnava works, he 
discusses the ‘linguistic’ cosmogony—the 
logos was with God and the logos was God—of 
the classical period; the Trika version of 
Bhartrhari'8 epistemological doctrine ۶ 
vak; the alphabet mystique, in which the coa- 
mogony is symbolized in terms of the nagari 
syllabary ; man’s release and the resorption 
of the cosmos; and the symbolic representa- 
tion of release in terms of complex syllables 
(mantras). 

The inclusion of this work in the ‘ Publica- 
tions de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne ’ is 
sufficient indication of its high standard of 
scholarship. ‘There are, however, surprising 
isolated lapses (consistent citation of sakald as 
a masculine bahuvrihi stem, and of sadyodjaia 
for sadyojata), and one shares the author's 
regret at the large number of misprints, by no 
means all identified in the list of some 150 
errata (which itself contains three errors: 
sadyodjata, pranayama, and ahánta—the last, 
ad p. 230, should read Aanta). 

At the outset (p. 15 f.), M. Padoux hesitantly 
distinguishes two main currents in Indian 
linguistic speculation, one epistemological 
and brahmanical (‘l’exégése du Véda, la 
grammaire, la philosophie grammaticale, la 
poétique, l'esthétique °), the other—that which 
M. Padoux has treated—designated mytho- 
poeic, visionary, Tantric (pre-Aryan ?, non- 
Aryan ?, neo-Aryan ?). A comprehensive and 
reliable study of the first ‘current’ is now 
available in Dr. Kunjunni Raja’s survey of the 
Sanskrit literature on linguistic theory (sub- 
stantially reproducing his doctoral thesis 
approved by the University of London in 1954), 
which will be of great value to students of all 
branches of Sanskrit literature as well as to 
specialists in linguistics. The confrontation of 
the two studies under review, rather than 
accentuating M. Padoux’s dichotomy, goes far 
towards its resolution. In what sense is 
Saivism non-brahmanical ? How can Indian 
aesthetics, linguistic theory, and Vedanta be 
assigned to the firet ‘ current ’ when Abhinava- 
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gupta, Bhartrhari, and Samkara are their 
leading exponents? ‘La pensée de ces 
auteurs [comme Abhinavagupta ou Ksema- 
raja] reste en méme temps toute tantrique’ 
(Recherches, 18)—but an Indian theologian’s 
thought is no more Tantric than a logician’s 
is Naiyiyika or a metaphysician’s Vedüntic. 
Tantric elements have been identified in the 
Vedic literature on whose exegesis Indian 
linguistic studies are ultimately based, and it 
is clear from Indian theories of meaning that 
Indian epistemology and linguistic theory are 
far from being the prerogative of Hindu brah- 
mins (far less Vaidika priests); interest in the 
actual content of the samAitds is not signifi- 
cantly greater among daróana writers than 
among Tantric, Buddhist, or Jain authors. 
Neither the word ۰ brahmanical' nor the word 
° Aryan ' is available, ativyapter athávyapteh, to 
characterize the older strata of Indo-Aryan 
literature and culture, and it would be wise to 
term the two currents ' rational ' and ‘ mystic ' 
respectively and to acknowledge that both 
may be observed in the Vedic as in the 
medieval literature. 

Starting from Professor J. Brough’s investi- 
gation and elucidation of the basic linguistic 
theories of the earliest extant writers, 
Dr. Kunjunni Raja has sought ‘ to bring out in 
a systematic form the linguistically relevant 
views on the different aspects of meaning 
given by the various schools of thought in 
ancient India '. He has been able, in a book of 
quite moderate size, to study in some detail a 
wide range of literature, ancient and modern, 
orthodox and non-orthodox, the works of 
philosophers, logicians, grammarians, and 
writers on poetics. The subject is treated under 
the usual general headings abhidha, tatparya. 
laksana, and vyanjana, and within this 
framework & full explanation and history is 
given of all important concepts:  apoha, 
sphota, akanksa, anvitabhidhana, etc. Reference 
is made throughout to comparable theories 
propounded by European and American 
writers. ‘The study is, of course, only a 
beginning; the earlier works and not a few 
later ones will repay much closer investigation, 
but this book will prove a valuable guide for 
the task. 

In discussing gangiyam ghosah, the stock 
example of laksana, the author comments on 
one aspect of its oddity (p. 232, n.): ‘nobody 
seems to have considered the possibility of 
taking one of the senses of the locative case to 
be proximity’. Odder still is the fact that 
ghosa in the sense ‘ village ' is itself a striking 
example of laksana (being, from the synchronic 
point of view of Indian etymologists, a meta- 
phorical use of ghoga ‘noise’). It is possible 
to suppose that the phrase was originally 
intended to exemplify a metaphor whose only 
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indication was an accompanying locative ter- 
mination (gangayam ghosah ‘ village’ opposed 
to gangaya ghosah ° noise’). By reversing the 
relationship and taking ghosah as indicating 
laksana of gangayam, a means could be found 
of compensating for P&nini’s incomplete 
statement of the application of the locative 
(&ádháro ’diikaranam — saptamy adhikarane), 
although, as Dr. Kunjunni Raja has indicated, 
a vürttika ‘saptami sümipye ca’ would have 
been more suitable. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


HELENE —BmRuNNER-LACHAUX (ir): 
Somasambhupaddhats. Première partie. 


(Le rituel idien dans la tradition 
Svatte de l'Inde du Sud selon Soma- 
Sambhu.) (Publications de l'Institut 


Français d'Indologie, No. 25.) [x], 
xlvii, 391, 4 pp., 8 plates. Pondichéry : 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1963. 

LILIAN SILBURN : Études sur le Svaisme 
du Kasmir. Tom. 1. La bhakts. — Le 
Stavacintamam de Bhattaniràyana. 
(Publications de l'Institut de Civi- 
lisation Indienne. Série in-8°, Fasc. 
19.) 160 pp. Paris: Éditions E. de 
Boccard, 1964. 


The growing literature on medieval and 
modern Hinduism is joined by Mme. Brunner's 
welcome and valuable study of the first part 
of the Saiva ritual manual Somasamblu (one 
may be pardoned for doubting the authenticity 
of the guru-lis which makes the author 
Somagambhu, disciple of Astrasiva who was 
the disciple of Vimalesa, disciple of Iéànga—so 
reminiscent of the liste of divine promulgators 
of the more profane $Gstras. It appears to be 
possible to trace the transformation of 
promulgator-lists into guru-lists at about the 
period of this work; its variant secondary 
titles Kriydkandakramavali, Kar makándakram- 
avali may be attempts to rectify the apparent 
absence of a title when the word somasambhu 
was identified as the author’s name). 

Investigation has hitherto been concentrated 
on the philosophical Saiva texts oultivated 
especially in Kashmir and on the summary and 
often garbled expositions, termed dgama, 
which are becoming more accessible through 
the tireless exertions of N. R. Bhatt. The 
present work consists of a reprint of the 
Nityavidht chapter of the South Indian 
edition of the Somasambhupaddhaii (Deva- 
kottai, 1931) with a running translation for 
which some readings of the closely parallel, but 
corrupt, Kashmir version (Karmakindakram- 
avali (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), 
1947) have been adopted (both recensions are 
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dated in the latter part of the eleventh 
century A.D.); the explicit nature of this text, 
the wide range of dgama and paddhati literature 
utilized by the translator with the collaboration 
of N. R. Bhatt, and her painstaking field-work 
on which are based an introduction and an 
extensive running commentary, make the book 
& pioneering and thorough exposition of a 
ritual which has in essence subsisted until the 
present day. The yogio aim of the ritual, the 
transformation of the initiate into Siva 
(nafivah $ivam arcayet: p. 130, n.) is well 
observed (p. xxxviii); this is still the salient 
i of Saiva ritual also in the East Indies 
(see the references to the temporary 
residence of Siva in the priests body in 
R. Goris, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Oud- 
Javaansche en Balineesche theologie, Leiden, 
1926, and more detailed studies in preparation 
by Dr. C. Hooykaas). 

Mme. Silburn develops a different line of 
research in her study of the devotional lyric 
poetry of the Kashmir Saivas. La bhakti dans 
le $ivaîsme du Kasmir is a sensitive description 
of the mystio religious experience, ‘le senti- 
ment aigu de la présence divine ’, of Bhattanür- 
&yana (ninth century or earlier), Utpaladeva 
(c. a.D. 900), and Lalla, the fourteenth- 
century poetess whose verses in archaic 
Kashmiri were first made known in Grierson 
and Barnett’s Lallavakydni (Asiatic Society 
Monographs, xvi, 1920). Her second study 
consists of the text and a translation of 
Bhattanarayana’s Stavacintamani with a 
French commentary based on the Vivrii of 
Kgemaraja (eleventh century); a translation 
of Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravali is in preparation. 
It must be objected that there is no indication 
that Bhattanarayana was scornful of ascetic 
practices (p. 12) or ritual (see, p. 117, the 
erroneous translation of and commentary on 
v. 41 which asks for the favour of instruction in 
krama, karman, and prajfià). 

Even if one notes (which Mme. Silburn does 
not, p. 8 f., with regard to the alleged relation- 
ship between this Bhattanarayana and a 
Ramakantha and between Somananda and 
Utpaladeva) the variant opinions of K. C. 
Pandey, it must be recognized that J. C. 
Chatterjee and Madhusudan Kaul’s exposés of 
Saiva literary history, resting on an eclectic 
use of the contradictory evidence of colophons 
and guru-lists, are unreliable. Bhattandr- 
&yana's lineage (Paramesvara—Aparajita— 
Samkara, Niriyana : similar to the guru-list 
of the Somasambhupaddhati) is quite spurious, 
being unconvincingly deduced by his commen- 
tator from the opening verses of the Stava- 
ciniamani. His implicit (and possibly inadver- 
tent) identification by K. C. Pandey (Abhinava- 
gupta (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, 1), 
second ed., 1963, index, p. 964) with the author 
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of Venisamhdra (reputedly a native of Kanauj ; 
there is, with K. N. Dravid, no evidence to 
suggest that he was & member of the 
Pancaratra sect) is possibly no less credible 
than Pandey's ascription to the dramatist 
Bhavabhiti of Kanauj of a commentary on the 
Pardatrim&ka. 
J. C. WRIGHT 


Louis RENOU: Etudes védiques et pans- 
néennes. Tom. 1x, x, X11. (Publications 
de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne. 
Série in-8°, Fasc. 16, 17, 20.) [iii], 
193 pp.; [ui], 122 pp.; [iii], 128 pp. 
Paris: itions E. de Boccard, 1961, 
1962, 1964. 


The three volumes reviewed here continue 
Professor Renou’s translation of the Rgveda, a 
work which must be ranked among the most 
important publications of the day. A note in 
Tom. x11 expresses his aim to bring up to date 
Geldner’s translation, utilizing the research of 
the last quarter-century and his own wide 
study of the Vedic literature. Starting, 
rather as did Macdonell when planning a 
new English version of the text, with the 
hymns addressed to Usas and yielding in 
some measure to public demand for a continua- 
tion of the translation (Tom. v, 1), Professor 
Renou now approaches the half-way stage, and 
we rejoice to learn that he now contemplates 
‘une traduction d’ensemble, remaniée, allégée, 
uniflée' for which the present volumes will 
have served as a preliminary study. In them 
the translation has always been regarded aa an 
interim adjunct to the commentary which 
consists of ‘notes dispersées, à caractère 
philologique (plus particuliérement sémantique 
ou grammatical).... Le progrés le plus 
immédiatement utile dans les études sur le 
Rgveda est toujours, à notre sentiment, 
d'ordre littéral ’. 

The series Etudes védiques et paninéennes has 
now become somewhat involved. The pro- 
jected Paninian studies are confined to sections 
of Tom. I-01 and vim, while Tom. xı deals with 
a dharmasasira text and is reviewed separately 
in this issue (pp. 165-7). Tom. I-1v were 
noticed in BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 191, and 
Tom. ۷-۷۲۲۲ in BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 396. 
Tom. IX completes the study of the Soma 
hymns, Tom x deals with those addressed to 
the Marute, and Tom. xm deals with the 
hymns to Agni in mandalas 1-m (apart from 
the Ápri hymns). It may be helpful to add & 
brief index to the translation of the Rgveda 
as far as it has progressed to date. 

Hymns to Usas: introduction, translation, 
commentary in Tom. m, word index in 
Tom. 1v. 
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Hymns to the Visve Devah : introduction, 
commentary, word index in Tom. Iv, trans- 
lation in Tom. v. 

Hymns to the Adityas (Mitra, Varuna, 
Indrávarupau, eto.): introduction, commen- 
tary, word index in Tom. vir, translation, 
errata slip in Tom. v. ١ 

Soma hymns: introduction, word index in 
Tom. rx, translation, commentary in Tom. 
VII and Ix, errata in Tom. x. 

Hymns to the Maruts: introduction, 
translation, commentary, word index in 
Tom. x. 

Hymns to Agni (mandalas x-r1): transla- 
tion, commentary in Tom. xu. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


Louis Renou: Études védiques et 
pamnéennes. Tom. xi. (Publications 
de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne. 
Série in-8°, Fasc. 18.) [ii], 145 pp. 
Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard, 1963. 
Fr. 16. 


The title gives no idea of the contents, nor 
does & casual glance through the book. No 
more does the sub-title appearing on p. 1: 
‘Notes sur la Brhaspati-smyi?. The work, 
coupled, as it must be, with the same author's 
‘Notes sur la Brhaspati-smyti’, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, v1, 2, 1962, 81-102, is one of the most 
exciting publications this reviewer has seen. 
These are not merely ‘notes’ on Brhaspati, 
that ‘lost’ smrti which is so abundantly cited 
for propositions of practical law throughout 
the more influential digests. They are the 
ground-work for a reappraisal of not merely 
this smrti but of the complex of Narada- 
Katy&yana-Brhaspati which evidently suc- 
ceeds to the Manu-Yajfiavalkya stratum of 
legal oracles, but which never effectively 
superseded them culturally or educationally, 
whilst nevertheless obscuring them for prac- 
tical juridical purposes. They form the world’s 
earliest detailed studies of law and legal 
procedure and are consequently of growing 
interest to comparative legal historians. 

When a scholar of Professor Renou's 
achievement had occasion to handle the late 
K. V. Rangaswimi Aiyangür's reconstructed 
edition (1941) of Brhaspati (of which no 
translation existed) he matched the initial 
dissatisfaction not with the usual sighs at 
Indian research methods but with a determina- 
tion to give his students the chance to have a 
real text of Brhaspati in front of them (which 
would be a daunting task even for an expert 
in law) and also a translation of every verse not 
already translated in the collection published 
in 1889 by Julius Jolly in the ‘ Sacred Books 
of the East’ series. To translate these highly 
technical verses meant to expose the author’s 
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knowledge of that difficult éastra from top to 
bottom. Professor Renou has provided the 
student and the research-worker with what 
amounts to an annotated text and translation 
of all of the Brhaspati-smrit that is now 
recoverable (including many verses attributed 
doubtfully to B), provided that the sad effort 
of Aiyangar and the collection of Jolly are to 
hand. The result is admirable, and one is 
immensely grateful for the thorough manner in 
which these often confused and confusing 
verses have been handled. 

It might be argued (by defenders of Aiyangar) 
that it matters very little whether the texts 
are properly arranged, and which readings are 
best authenticated and best in themselves, 
since the meaning of each text must be related 
to the context in which it ocours, and that in 
that sense there may be four or five different 
versions of a particular éloka, each equally 
important. This would be the approach of one 
bogged down in the morass of commentatorial 
or digest opinions upon legal questions, 
having no hope of treating the authorities as 
genuine literary documenta, and without 
interest in the history of the development of 
smrti prior to the period of the commentators. 
Such an approach could be exoused so long as 
the detailed research over a great field of 
examples did not show that there was 8 
pattern behind the individual pieces, and that 
that pattern raised its own problems and 
supplied valuable suggestions. Since 1941 in 
any case the Vyavahara-nirnaya, the vya.-ka. of 
the KKT, and a translation of the Vivada- 
cintimani as well as a full edition of the 
Vyavahara-cintamant had appeared, and Aiyan- 
gar’s text was no longer up to date. In this 
century, except for the occasional research 
of Professors J. Gonda and P. Thieme, the 
philologist has not brought his special skills 
to bear on the ancient as contrasted with 
medieval legal texts. Now that Professor 
Renou has shown what can be done for & 
&emrii, a totally different horizon is made 
available to us. In particular, research will in 
future concentrate upon discovering (and 
explaining) commentatorial material contained 
in emrti itself. The smrit removed two or three 
stages from the customary material it professes 
to report and from the jurisprudential material 
which its own type of publication engendered is 
a very different smrii from the front-line text 
which attempted to put into a memorable 
phrase a rule observed from life. Brhaspati 
is especially valuable for this purpose, for the 
author concentrated on supplementing and 
explaining Manu and to a smaller extent 
Yajfiavalkya, and was really & kind of second 
edition (with amendments and corrections) of 
Manu. Now we have the means of discovering 
what Brhaspati really wrote. 


` &istra?); 
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This reviewer may show his appreciation of 
this, in every sense, original contribution by 
noting down a few comments as he turns the 
pages (the references are to the sections of the 
Vyavahara portion and the verses as given by 
Professor Renou). 

1.6, an instance of a modification of Manu ; 
18, the ‘feet’ of vyavahara are indeed sources 
of law (R. Lingat takes a different view; see 
RIDA, 1962, 19-20); 19, a trace of mimams4 ; 
23, reference to Kautilya (or merely artha- 
98, a trace of a real Brhaspati 
arthaédstra text? ; 31, a special sense for the 
word bhavya (the index of words at the end of 
this book by no means indicates all the 
lexicographical points raised in it) ; 39, another 
Kautilyan expression; 43, cf. xmx.55 (at 
I-IJ, cited above, p. 102); 114, meaning of 
yukti; 118, is a vyavahara to be envisaged as 
a kind of sacrifice?; 132, notes on the word 
naigama ; 160, perhaps for ° confisqué(e)s’ one 
might read ‘attached °? ; 169, amongst many 
puzzling rules this is plausibly translated, but 
perhaps asakrd-vidinim refers to those whose 
complaints persist, ie. are not made on the 
spur of the moment for a temporary or other 
effect; 174, traces of a B-dharmastira? 

1.6, does ksamdlinga refer to evidence, or 
signs, that the debtor was shown, or ought to 
have been shown, ‘ forbearance’, i.e. delay in 
execution? ; 27, the king’s ‘ pleas’: perhaps 
samaya should be taken in the sense of ' by- 
law’ (rather than contract), and one could 
equally take đsedhājñā as a dvandva compound, 
with perhaps better sense; 44, interesting 
possibilities from the word nyaya. 

v.22, an example of a particularly sensitive 
handling of obscure words, where (as so often) 
the commentators are quite unscrupulous, 
provided they obtain the meaning they want ; 
26, more evidence of mimAmsa ; 27, vinaya in 
the sense of ‘a fine’, with a note for recon- 
sideration of a Kautilya passage; 51, (na) 
nigadita seems curious, the subject-matter 
civil litigation : perhaps it means ‘ unspoken ’, 
in reference to the evidence ; i.e. the plaintiff 
cannot rely on the sum up to which his 
witnesses actually support him (in a dis- 
crepanoy between their evidence and his 
plaint); 54, like so many verses whose 
position is tentatively re-directed by Professor 
Renou, this one might perhaps come between 
52 and 53. 

v1.10, this reviewer would prefer ' For the 
sake of obtaining an object desired by them ’. 
An aotual example of such a sthiti-patra is 
published at Ep. Ind. xxxu, no. 36, pp. 305-9, 
where (we are delighted to see) the legislators 
seem to have had in mind Renou, 50 
ter (here p. 110), a text (spurious) attributed 
to B in the Vya.-nir. (at p. 607) ; 12, here and 
elsewhere we are warned, most appositely, that 
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epigraphical phrases appear—indeed, epi- 
graphical language has roots deep in these 
secondary emrits (Bo 23 bis); 44, from the 
word udyáma we can hazard a guess that the 
author may have been a Kashmirian; 45, 
the interesting word anavasthé, on which 
Friedrich Wilhelm gives a note at JESHO, v, 
. 2,1902, 222. 
` V17, iras مله‎ in the meaning of 
‘ fine’ or ' penalty’ in the specific context of 
ordeals ; the notes, and the smrti, will (for the 
first time) make sense of the expression Sirah 
patra at Ep.Carn. rit, Mandya, 79 (A.D. 1275 1?),1 
further evidence of the connexion of this 
smrti with epigraphy ; x.14, a most interesting 
discovery that stoma can mean hire of move- 
ables as well as immoveables; 61, another 
mimamsa note ; 72, prakarsa in the rare sense 
of surplus profit, an invention by B?; xvm.4 
(I-IJ, cited above, at pp. 95-6), the undoubt- 
edly spurious verses purporting to explain the 
formula nidhi-niksepa-pisina- (see BSOAS 
xxi, 1, 1959, p. 114, n. 2) do so quite wrongly, 
with most curious inferences to be drawn from 
the fact; the word shown (by Professor 
Renou correctly) as aksini (obviously much 
more ancient than had been thought) is found 
epigraphically in the form akginy- (perhaps in 
an effort to make sense of it). The order is 
curiously given as siddhi-sadhya- by H. H. 
Wilson, Glossary (1855), under ‘ Ashta- 
bhogam °’, and one wonders why, since the 
formula (still in use in 1964) appears always to 
have been nidhi-, etc. 

XXI.26 ter, another spurious verse, again 
from the receptacle of such fabrications, the 
Vya.-nir., as Professor Renou suspects with 
justice of xxur.26 ter. On the translation of 
XXv.6 bis this reviewer is embarrassed to have 
to express doubts, without being able to offer 
a firm alternative—alas, too often the case 
with such material. 16, 17, intriguing material 
referring to the Kalivarjya notion, which 
may prove that the texte are spurious: they 
are, after all, found in Apararka and the KKT, 
known sources of such tendentious material 
‘discovering ’ what the Kalivarjya theory is 
capable of. xxvr.7, rikthin is correct, we 
learn, and never rkihin. 12 bc are exceptionally 
interesting in view of the tendentious nature of 
the doctrine that property exists for sacrificial 
purposes. 31 bc, Professor Renou points out, 
give genuine B material relating to siridhana 

1 A document used in ordeals in Maharastra 
in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries (it had 
the claim written on it) used to be called 
éiropatra, also bhafapatra (otherwise éripatra or 
cirapatra : none of these words are in 
Molesworth’s Dictionary (1857)): B. V. Bhat, 
° Mahárastramtil vyavahar&-nirnaya- paddhati’ 
2), Proc. 3rd Cong., Bhürata Itthasa 

ka Mandal, Saka 1837 (BISM ser. 
no. 12), ier 1915, 36 ff., at p. 46. 
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while elsewhere he is made to share KatyA- 
۲8۲8 5 views and words on the subject. In 
the puzzling 39 one wonders if pitrsthā is not 
& poor attempt to say ‘those who remain 
in the ptirloka’, which would make sense; 
meanwhile, in spite of the good law in 
practically every verse, 48 bis is an anomaly 
(once again from the Vya.-nir.). 47 contains 
an implicit criticism of Manu. xxv1.52 has a 
note on the intriguing word yoga-ksema, 
which so often means ‘maintenance’. 62 bis 
is an amplification of Manu. The tendentious 
104 may well be spurious. These texts relating 
to the daughters’ shares and entitlements of 
wives and widows, which we thought were fit 
for the legal museum, suddenly became lively 
law in Guramma v. Mallappa (1963) 66 
Bombay Law Reporter 284 (publ. 1964). 
Equally suspect and for the same reason is 
131. Of great interest, and equally suspect, 
is xxrx.10, an ‘unknown’ text on bona 
vacantia. The concept of dasaparddha being 
well known to epigraphy, the notes on 12 and 
13 are particularly valuable: it is good to see 
this dead formula coming gracefully to life. 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


Henry W. Wetts: The classical drama 
of India: studies in its values for the 
literature and theatre of the world. 
[vii], 196 pp. London: Asia Publish- 
ing House, [1963]. 35s. 

Henry W. WELLS (ed.): Sir Sanskrit 
plays in English translation. | xxxi, 
487 pp., front., 8 plates. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1964]. 75s. 

Bax Kum-Baz (tr.): Sri Harsa's plays, 
translated into English with full 
Sanskrit text. 514 pp. New York: 
Asia Publishing Hi for Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, [1964]. 
£5 15s. 


In Professor Wells the Sanskrit dramatic 
literature finds what it has sorely needed, an 
exponent who is qualified to examine it in the 
widest context of world literature. The 
masterpieces of Sanskrit drama fall midway in 
time between the Graeco-Roman and the 
European medieval and renaissance drama, 
and it is with the latter that the author finds 
the most fruitful material for comparison. 
Certain aspects of present-day Western drama 
&re no less illuminated by their comparison 
with prominent features of Indian drama, and 
the interpretation of Indian drama for the 
Western mind far surpasses any previous 
Greek-Sanskrit or Sanskrit-Sanskrit treatment. 
Professor Wells, now in his eightieth year and 
well established as a critic of Western literature 
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and drama, has also studied and written on the 
drama of the Far Kast, and while recognizing 
that it is precisely to the wide scope of his 
studies that we owe the insight and just 
appreciation of this important book, Sanskrit- 
ists cannot but regret the limitations of his 
acquaintance with the literature. ^ Here 
Indologists must take the blame, having 
produced very few stage-worthy translations 
and no exhaustive textual studies of the 
major plays. The best way to remedy the 
situation is clearly to urge the widest possible 
public for Professor Wells’s work in the hope 
of furthering his heartfelt wish that the 
Sanskrit drama should take its place in the 
repertory of the world theatre. 

To this end, in Siz Sanskrit plays, Professor 
Wells has collected reprints of translations of 
six dramas: Svapnavisavadatta (translated by 
A. C. Woolner and Lakshman Sarup), 
Mrechakatika (R. P. Oliver), Sakuntala 
(A. Hjalmar Edgren), Vikramorvasiya (Auro- 
bindo), Uttararüámacarita (C. N. Joshi), and 
Nagdnanda (P. Boyd). The conjectured dates 
of their composition range from the fourth to 
the eighth century A.D. All are available only 
in later recensions, and details of phraseology 
(not least those beloved of the exponente of the 
relative chronology of the dramas on the 
basis of internal evidence) may be quite 
modern: painfully little progress in textual 
criticiam has been made during the last few 
decades. The translations are ‘ chosen with a 
view to give faithful representation of the 
original combined with some stylistic distinc- 
tion’. Edgren's Sakuntala (1894) in prose and 
verse is & particularly happy choice, but it is 
unfortunate that no less stilted version of 
Nagananda than Palmer Boyd’s could be 
found. A number of misprints occur in both 
books, and one looks forward to revised 
editions betokening the success of Professor 
Wells’s venture and utilizmg the opportunity 
to standardize transcription (Südraka, Sakun- 
tala, and Vikramorvaé: appear as Sudraka, 
Shakuntala, and Vikramorvacie). 

The Asia Publishing House in London 
deserves gratitude for publishing &t reasonable 
prices these valuable studies: also worthy of 
mention is Krishna Chaitanya's A new history 
of Sanskrit literature (London, Asia Publishing 
House, 1962, 50s.) which, if one discounts the 
regrettable first three chapters, presents ۵ 
lively, well-informed, and well-documented 
survey of the Sanskrit epic and olassical 
literature. It is the more surprising that 
Bak  Kun-bae's text and translation of 
Nagananda, Ratnavali, and — Priyadaréiká, 
three dramas by the seventh-century king 
Harga (author or recensor ?), which is published 
by the Asia Publishing House in New York, ig 
priced well above ite possible Western market. 
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The very literal translation and parsing of 
every word make the work pedagogically 
useful, although minor lapses in translation, 
inadequate explanation (‘ nafika: & kind of بو‎ 
drama’), and erratic sandhi in the chayas 
detract from this value. The Prakrit text is 
not given, and there is no textual apparatus. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


F. R. ALLCHIN: Prklshal excavations. 
(Andhra Pradesh Government Archae- 
ological Series, No. 1.) xvii, 154 pp., 
64 plates. Hyderabad: Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, 1960. Rs. 15. 


This report is the first of a series of studies, 
based upon meticulous fleld-work, in which 
Dr. F. R. Allchin, whose investigations have 
been aided and complemented by those of his 
wife, has placed our knowledge and under- 
Standing of certain crucial aspects of Indian 
pre- and protohistory upon a firm basis. The 
work at Piklihal was conducted in two spells, 
the first in 1952 while Dr. Allchm held a 
Treasury studentship (another proof of the 
excellence of that scheme), and the second in 
1957 during a period of study leave from 
SOAS. The present report is a synthesis of the 
two investigations, made more comprehensive 
still by the skilful use of earlier reports on the 
Raichur Doab which, as the author remarks 
‘must have ranked as one of the most well 
explored districts in Southern India, containing 
no less than seventy sites, of which notice was 
already published’. Now, almost within the 
shadow of Mudgal Fort, Dr. Allchin has 
discovered a site which provides a convin- 
cing, because archaeologically documented, 
sequence from Lower Neolithic to medieval 
times. This is not pure chance, for the choice 
of the area for study and its definition to the 
neighbourhood of Piklihal was the result of 
detailed historical-geographical considerations 
which are set out clearly and convincingly at 
the beginning of the monograph. This discus- 
sion is preceded by a most pertinent note on the 
terminology adopted in the paper where 
Dr. Allchin very rightly insists upon the point 
that our concern is not with assemblages as such 
but with assemblages and their interpretation : 
archaeology is about people, not things. 

The report falls naturally into three parts. 
The first is concerned, in the author’s words 
* with all types of field observation, including 
topographical observations, explorations and 
excavations ', the second with the analysis and 
comparative study of the finds, while the third 
sets out the cultural conclusions and attempts 
to provide a framework for the comparative 
dating of Piklihal (very successfully as sub- 
sequent work and Cl4 dating have shown). 
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Dr. Ananthansrayana Ayer contributes an 
appendix on three sete of akeletal material, one 
adult male, one adult female, and one ohild, 
from the site: this is comprehensive and well 
illustrated. The findings, with due caution in 
view of the small sample, suggest a modern, pos- 
sibly mixed population, a tall sturdy people who 
‘could be the ancestorsof a majorelement of the 
present mixed so-called Dravidian inhabitants 
of the Deccan and Southern India’ (p. 154). 
The work of Bruce Foote in 1887 and 1895 
established a cultural sequence for Southern 
India which remained substantially without 
verification by excavation until Wheeler’s 
work at Brahmagiri in 1947. The work at 
Piklihal serves further to confirm Foote’s 
pioneering efforts and is also in substantial 
agreement with the results from Brahmagiri, 
though certain differences in terminology tend 
to obscure the picture a little. Dr. Allchin is 
almost certainly right, on the basis of his 
material, to argue for an extension of some of 
Wheeler's occupation periods which seem 
unduly compressed. It is odd that Piklihal 
seems to lack the Late Stone Age level which 
was reported at Sanganakal: even odder, as 
Dr. Allchin notes, is the absence of his AB ware 
from the sections at Brahmagiri (although it 
occurs freely on the surface). The sequence 
between these two limita shows a surprisingly 
good fit, however, and justifies us in drawing a 
picture common to a large region. Dr. Allchin 
goes further and, quite legitimately, seeks a 
tentative answer to the question of the origin 
of the Indian neolithic culture as distinguished 
by grey, hand-made wares. These he traces, 
noting similarities in technique and form, to 
the Iranian Plateau in the third millennium 
B.C. This suggestion enables him to postulate 
a date of + 2000 8.0. for the beginning of his 
neolithic sequence, a date which fits well with 
a C 14 date from Utnur (4120 + 150 B.P.). The 
end of this stage, marked by the intrusive 
AB ware (hence the importance of its appear- 
ance at Brahmagiri) is established by reference 
to Gordon's Baluchistan material, to which a 
date of after 850 B.0. was given. From this 
Dr. Allchin postulates a date of seventh-sixth 
century 5.0. for movement of the intruders 
into the Deccan and for the immediately 
following beginning of the Iron Age. The three 
later stages, all historical, can be dated on the 
basis of analogies with Arikamedu for their 
beginning and with the Muslim invasion of the 
Deccan for their end: in other words they are 
to be seen as covering roughly the first millen- 
nium, with the ending of the Satavahana period 
as a convenient terminus for the first stage. 
The last 18 pages of Dr. Allchin’s report 
furnish what he rightly describes as ‘ the 
dynamic result of our study’. He very 
properly pointe out that the neolithio cultures 
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which he has discovered represent a new 
primary tradition in the region whose impor- 
tance is considerable (not least since he has 
shown that the people were dependent upon a 
cattle-keepmg economy and that they ate 
beef). The rock paintings and bruisings are 
themselves of great interest in this connexion, 
as is Dr. Allchin’s conclusion, based upon the 
evidence of terrace cultivation, that this was a 
pastoral economy with gardens. Painted 
pottery and terracotta figurines of men, birds, 
and cattle supplement the rock art, and there is 
evidence to suggest the use of rock shelters for 
ritual purposes. What the author has establi- 
shed beyond reasonable doubt is that these 
first settlers in the Deccan provided a number 
of the basic elements in the present-day culture 
of the region. This is a major contribution to 
the history of India: that it has been achieved 
through purely archaeological means may help 
to convince those historians who believe pre- 
literate periods to be closed non-books. The 
caution with which Dr. Allchin uses his 
material is best seen, perhaps, in his very 
proper refusal to speculate on ‘a mysterious 
‘Megalithic oivilization’’’ (p. 137) which 
should serve to convince most sceptics. The 
sober remarks on pp. 141-2 on the problems of 
Dravidian and Finno—Ugrian reveal the wider 
horizons to which scientifically conducted local 
studies may profitably lead and he is surely 
right to draw attention to the mconvenient fact 
that ‘ Indo-European ' movements do seem to 
take place in the same chronological horizon 
as those required for the ‘ Dravido-Finno- 
Ugrians'. These are questions for the future, 
though one may doubt whether many modern 
physical anthropologists would feel it likely 
that the anthropometrical techniques in prob- 
able use will contribute much to their solution. 

It would be wrong to conclude this review 
without some reference to the excellent 
illustrations which do credit both to their 
originator and to the Baptist Mission Press. 
Calcutta. If the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh maintains this standard of scholarship 
and production, its Archaeological Series will 
make a most distinguished contribution to 
Indian studies. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


F. R. ALLOBIN: Neolithic cattle-keepers 
of South India : a study of the Deccan 
ashmounds. (University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications, No. 9.) xvi, 
189: pp., 12 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1963. 55s. 

In this well-produced book dealing with one 
of the most intriguing mysteries of Indian 


. prehistory Dr. Allchin has demonstrated the 
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value of a combination of archaeological, 
ethnographic, and literary research. The 
mystery which for more than a century has 
puzzled investigators is the origin of the giant 
ashmounds scattered over several districts of 
the Karnataka region of the Deccan. Regarded 
by the local mhabitants as the graves of 
demons, these ashmounds attracted over the 
years the attention of a number of amateur 
and professional archaeologists. But it was 
left to Dr. Allchin to conduct the first syste- 
matic excavation, and on the basis of his finds 
to formulate a plausible theory of the signifl- 
cance of these great accumulations of ash, 
stemming as it was realized earlier from the 
burning of vast quantities of cow-dung. 
Utnur, the site of this excavation, lies some 
80 miles east of the neolithic site of Piklihal, 
where Dr. Alichin had been digging in 1961, 
and the findings at Utnur gam greatly in 
significance by comparison with the far richer 
material from Piklihal. Detailed accounts of 
the excavations at both places have already 
been published in the Andhra Pradesh 
Government Archaeological Series (No. 1, 
1960, and No. 5, 1961), and specialists dealing 
with the neolithic cultures of South India find 
in these all the technioal information required 
for the evaluation of these important sites. 

In the present volume Dr. Allchin addresses 
himself not only to archaeologists but to all 
scholars interested in archaic Indian civiliza- 
tion. After presenting in the first five chapters 
the archaeological evidence relevant for an 
interpretation of the Deccan ashmounds, he 
proceeds to look in the ethnographic and 
classica] literature for references to practices 
which may explain the occurrence of such a 
large accumulation of ash. A first clue is 
provided by a study of place-names. The 
element budi ‘ash’ occurs in numerous 
place-names of the Kannada and Andhra 
regions, and there is even a village name 
which means ‘ oxen’s ash village’. We may 
thus conclude that in large parts of the Deccan 
the folk memory of ashmoundgs, some definitely 
connected with the keeping of cattle, survives 
in such place-names. References to pastoral 
activities, which could explain large accumula- 
tions of cow-dung, are found in early Sanskrit 
texts as well as in the Tamil Sangam literature, 
which speaks of great herds of cattle grazed in 
hill forests and at night herded together 
in cattle-pens. The ethnographic literature, 
though regrettably scanty in so far as many of 
the pastoral castes are concerned, shows that 
the gathering of herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats in large pens, sometimes surrounded by 
a thorn hedge, is still a widespread custom. 
From my own experience I can add to the 
examples quoted the case of the Mathuras, a 


community of semi-nomadic cattle-breeders , 
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related to the Lambadis. The Mathuras, who 
do not cultivate, take their herds into the 
foresta of the Adilabad highlands, and camp 
there regularly on sites which are covered by 
deep layers of cow-dung. Whereas nowadays, 
when nomadic pastoralists live in close contact 
with settled agricultural populations, cow-dung 
is often in demand as manure or as fuel, one 
can well imagine that in neolithic times, 
when there was no shortage of firewood and 
pastoralists grazed their cattle in sparsely 
populated forest areas, cow-dung would be 
allowed to accumulate in the cattle-pens 
without any thought of economic utilization. 
The archaeological evidence clearly shows that 
the cow-dung in the cattle-pens was periodi- 
cally burnt, and that intervals of varying 
length occurred before the camp-sites were 
reocoupied. Not content with reconstructing 
the sequence of events which have led to the 
formation of the ashmounds, Dr. Allchin tries 
to trace the motives which must have induced 
the neolithic herdsmen to set fire to the 
accumulation of dried cow-dung together with 
the surrounding thorn hedge or wooden fence. 
Taking into account the role of ritual fires 
(e.g. the Holi fire) in present-day Deccan 
culture, he inclines to the view that the 
herdsmen pursued & ritual purpose when they 
burnt the layers of cow-dung which covered 
their favourite camp-sites. To the desire for 
ritual purification may have been added the 
recognition of the advantage of destroying 
together with the dung all the vermin, which 
would have infested the camps, and to start a 
new period of occupation on a clean and newly 
levelled site. 

By combining the analysis of archaeological 
facts with a thorough examination of the 
ethnographic literature, Dr.  Allchin has 
illuminated a problem which could never have 
been solved by strictly archaeological methods. 
The path he has shown is well worth pursuing, 
and it is to be hoped that his example will lead 
to & renewed rapprochement of archaeologists 
and anthropologists working in the Indian 
field. 

O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


JOHN W. SPELLMAN : Political theory of 
ancient India: a study of kingship 
from the earliest times to circa A.D. 300. 
xxiv, 288 pp., front. Oxferd : 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 38s. 


The publishers did well to take up this book, 
for it fills & want. Courses on Indian civilization 
and advanced students of modern Indian 
institutions have wanted this type of study for 
& long time. In spite of more misprinte than 
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one would expect in a book bearing this 
imprint, this rapid, full, and excellently- 
documented survey is readable, comprehensive, 
and bright in tone, in all these respects an 
improvement on Indian productions, with the 
exception of that of V. P. Varma (referred to 
below). Such a study, which involves reading 
abundant primary materials with multitudi- 
nous secondary and even tertiary studies, 
with any hope of having something both novel 
and useful to say, was plainly the part of an 
optimistic as well as ambitious scholar; and 
the undertaking was bound to be hard for & 
non-Indian. The confidence with which Indian 
scholars pontificate, and the desperate contro- 
versies between them, would have daunted a 
lesser, and a less well encouraged mind. The 
result i8 most praiseworthy. To give full 
acknowledgements to the sources of all the 
ideas which are not manifestly the author’s 
own would have been impossible; but the 
suspicion that he is not scrupulously attentive 
to this duty ! cannot withstand the reflection 
that to have mastered such masses of material, 
and to have organized them so expertly, 
required a synthesis much more important 
than literary fidelity. 

The ability with which this work has been 
done is proved by the sound and shrewd 
judgment depicted at intervals throughout. 
This entirely excuses the faults in the author's 
bibliography, which are rather remarkable.! 
No work of K. V. Rangasw&mi Aiyangar 
appears, B. Sohlerath's Das Konigtum im Rig- 
und Atharvaveda (1960) is wanting, and no 
reference is made to V. P. Varma’s outetanding 
Studies in Hindu political thought and its 
metaphysical foundations which first appeared 
in the J Bih. Res. S in 1952-3, appeared 
as a book in 1954 and is now in its second 
edition (1959). For originality and breadth of 
reading and experience this Indian writer is 


1 The connexion of the king with water in a 
fertility context, and his ‘marriage’ to the 
Earth as his queen was not known to this 
reviewer to be mentioned, where Dr. Spellman 
suggests (p. 209) with regard to the latter, 
viz. in Professor J. Gonda’s long article in 
Numen, ,كحصن‎ 1956-7, but rather in BSOAS, 
xxn, 1, 1959, 108 ff. 

2 [n view of the Buddhist material utilized, 
Jaina sources also could have been exploited. 
See Jagdish C. Jain, Life in anctent Indta as 
depi in the Jain canons, Bombay, 1947. 
One wishes also for a reference to J. Gonda, 
‘The sacred character of ancient Indian 
kingship’, The sacral kingship (Supp. to 
Numen, Iv), Leiden, 1959, 172-80. LH and 
R. Rocher’s article, ‘ La sacralité du pouvoir 
dans l'Inde ancienne d’aprés les textes ‘de 
Dharma’, Le pouvoir ei le sacré, Bruxelles, 
1962, no doubt appeared while this book was 
in the publisher's hands. 


‘an unhelpful witticism. 
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not yet surpassed, and will be Dr. Spellman’s 
chief competitor from the point of view of 
sales. Yet, since to books and articles on 
Indian political theory there is no end, it is 
much more to the point to have a non-Indian’s 
independent approach to the sources, free from 
a desire to make ancient India respectable, and 
free to introduce material which an Indian 
writer would prefer (from patriotic motives) 
to pass over. Dr. Spellman sees ancient India 
as & civilization to be expressed in its own 
terms, with occasional cross-references to 
European culture. The picture which emerges 
seems entirely faithful. Because the publisher 
will want to reprint eventually, this reviewer 
offers a rather long list of pointa which might 
then be useful. 

To describe the king as ‘ the lesser of two 
evils’ is wrong: his positive value exempts 
him from ever being so described (p. 8), 
though, indeed, the onslaughte of king and 
thieves are traditionally equated for & limited 
purpose. Like Professor Varma, this reviewer 
would not wholeheartedly accept that the 
subjects had an 'obligation' to their king 
(p. 7), and if this is sophistry Dr. Spellman uses 
the same tone (ibid.). The quotation from the 
SB at p. 8 does not perform its function. For 
‘Christian’ (ibid.) should we not read 
‘ Hebrew ’ 7 The section headed ‘The 
sacrificial theory of the State’ (pp. 9ff.) is 
founded on a misconception: in reality the 
state enables sacrifices, sacrifices enable 
fertility, fertility pays for the state. Moreover, 
dharma, not the king, ‘ regulated the duties of 
the people’ (p. 10). The king’s proper atten- 
tion to his duties acquires for him the merit of 
performing sacrifice (has this conception 
misled Dr. Spellman: p. 12 ?), a point which, 
amongst many others, appears from H. Losch’s 
Rajadharma (Bonn, 1969), another recent work 
wanting from the bibliography. That ' treason 
was blasphemy ' is an un-Indian idea. At p. 25 
the author speaks of hindrances to a central 
democratic government, but would these have 
hindered government in one of the small 
communities referred to elsewhere? The 
phrase ‘by the grace of the gods’ (p. 26), is 
inappropriate. The scheme of ‘ gradations of 
kingly divinity’ is interesting and original, 
but one wonders whether, apart from aiding 
comprehension of & previously unfathomable 
subject, it is not in danger of being too 
doctrinsire. Proof of ‘divinity through 
regency’ seems a little thin. The joy of 
Greek mothers of seduced daughters (p. 37) is 
‘ Divinity in & ruler 
allows that his actions need less justification 
than otherwise’ (p. 42) is a statement unsup- 
ported by the sources. Did physica] disease 
imply & moral disease (p. 45), or was there not 
rather & common category to which both 
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belonged ? The rigorous, modern, definition 
of ‘election’ (pp. 51-2) is needed to cool 
Indian fantasies about the past: but in reality 
there can be an election without candidature or 
voting in the modern American sense. 

On the vexed subject of primogeniture 
could not the text relating to the handing 
of a vessel indicate rather designation of a 
successor, than & customary right to succession 
(p. 57)? The reference to Kautilya, Arthaéasira, 
Vin, 2 at p. 64 does not seem to be accurate. 
Was it St. Augustine, or rather Pope Gelasius I 
(fifth century) who developed the doctrine 
of the two swords (p. 73) ? The reason why 
Brahmans should not accept salaries from the 
king was (pp. 756) that the king's treasury was 
filled with property of uncertain purity 
(e.g. monies obtained by extortion, eto.) (cf. 
Dr. Spellman at p. 187). The purohit (as we 
seo from Losch) had so many rituals to 
conduct and control that he was less of a 
spiritual adviser than a civil servant (p. 78). 
Dogs do not aid lions (p. 82). Kangle seems to 
support Shamasastri’s translation at Arthas. 
It ix, 35 (p. 90). The comparison between 
India and Europe at p. 103 is not accurate. 
Sasana can admittedly mean ‘land-grant’, 
but it is not & typical example of éasana as 
‘edict or ‘ decree ' (p. 105). The ‘ four feet of 
vyavahara’ provided a scope for mystiflcation 
ever since the smrtis themselves tried to make 
sense of & worn-out maxim. For his passage at 
p. 106 Dr. Spellman will find some support 
from R. Lingat at J. As., COOL, 4, 1962, 489-503, 
but the material misleads the scholar. At p. 114 
the instances of ‘torture’ look like punish- 
ments. A prima facie case (p. 115) does not 
establish guilt . The parisad seems to have been 
a consultative committee. The phrase ‘ semi- 
legislators ’ is not happy (p. 123), but the idea 
seems justified. The quotation from the 
Játaka at p. 125 looks like a joke. The reference 
at p. 126, n. 3, could not be verified. The 
comment on the impartiality of judges at 
p. 128 is strange. Civis Romanus sum was not 
a cry (p. 134). Perhaps the execution predicted 
by the spurious ascetio (p. 139) was the 
execution of a traitor (cf. the original source), 
so that the comment would not arise. Another 
example of questionable humour is the 
(imaginary) picture of people ‘ sitting behind 
the desk giving out cash payments as the men 
came in with the heads’ (p. 151), but the 
conclusion derived from the text relied upon is 
apt. An unwarranted piece of comedy is the 
following passage (at p. 154): ‘... women did 
not fight in the army, although the courtesans 
helped out in their own way’. The ‘ribald 
merriment’ of the women watching the chief 
queen’s play-acting with the dead horse 
(p. 171) did not figure in the sober accounte of 
the aévamedha known to this reviewer. A 
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better translation of Arthas. rn, ix, 33-4 (here 
at p. 188, looking odd) is fortunately available 
in Kangle. At p. 189 Dr. Spellman correctly 
cites Vas. xIx, 36 for the proposition that the 
property (riktha) of eunuchs and madmen 
went to the king: in fact what is meant is the 
share that they would have had if they had not 
been disqualified from participating at a 
partition of family property. Kautilya’s 
‘dislike to goldsmiths’, attributable to their 
diminishing and adulterating material en- 
trusted to them for fashioning, seems out of 
place where sited (at p. 193). ‘ Pragyotisa ’ 
and ‘Chanakya’ [sic] require attention. 
When a revision is done all the references 
should be checked (e.g. at p. 136, kula, the 
reference is to Manu, vu, not vm) and arranged 
so as to refer to the standard recent critical 
editions throughout. 

Against this list of minor commenta this 
reviewer noted many occasions where the 
book, dealing as it does with well-worn topics, 
deserves particular praise: for example, the 
recognition that feudalism did not exist; that 
the king was not a state servant; the handling 
of different types of appointment of kings ; the 
position regarding the power, but not the 
right, of justified revolution; the solution to 
the vexed question of the royal ownership of 
the land ; the comical but perfectly accurate 
reproduction of & passage about one ‘ who 
practised righteousness and as a hunter and 
robber was unsurpassed’; the numerous 
references to Buddhist passages often ignored 
and occasional helpful allusions to China ; the 
exposition of the fact (not otherwise docu- 
mented) that ‘all the people’ means ‘all the 
proper representatives of the people ' (p. 54) ; 
and the apt, and necessary, exposition of the 
insecurity of life, the blend of callousness and 
lack of trust in human character, the funda- 
mental 'insecurity ' which psychologists find 
in, e.g., modern North America and which 
explains so much of ancient and indeed 
modern Indie.  Frankness, then, has joined 
with an abundant documentation to make this 
a most welcome as wel as a courageous 
venture. 

J. DUNOAN M. DERRETT 


IRFAN HaBIB: The agrarian system of 
Mughal India (1556-1707). xi, 453 
pp., map. London: Asia Publishing 
House for the Department of History, 
Aligarh Muslim University, 1963. 50s. 


Dr. Irfan Habib's work on the Mughul 
revenue systenì is a personal achievement as 
well as a landmark in modern Indo-Muslim 
historiography. The author's diligent search 
for sources and careful scrutiny of texts 
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deserve the highest praise. Not content. to 
rely on the standard texts of well-known 
authorities, Dr. Irfan has gone to the ‘ best 
manuscripts? and in many instances his 
labour has been well rewarded. His uncovering 
of an error in the statistics under the ‘ Account 
of the' Twelve Provinces’ in Blochmann’s 
standard edition of the A’in-+ Akbari is itself 
a notable contribution, for the undetected 
error has vitiated all the calculations and 
inferences made by scholars so far on the basis 
of the published statistics. The chapter on 
zamindari clears away many obscurities and 
marks & definite advance in our knowledge of 
the subject. On the controversial and obscure 
question of nasg—the despair of more than one 
scholar—the suthor has for the first time given 
an explanation which fits in the various 
contexts in which the term occurs. The 
author's interpretation of the ‘ month-propor- 
tions ' is also an important contribution. 

Despite Irfan Habib's erudite thoroughness, 
his general conclusions are bound to arouse 
criticism. His central thesis is easy to sum up: 
the Mughul revenue system aimed at extorting 
the entire surplus produce of the Indian 
peasant, leaving no more, and often less, than 
the barest subsistence ; ‘ the conditions of life 
of the peasant generally approximated to the 
lowest possible levels of subsistence’; living 
thus on the level of starvation, he often had to 
sell his wife and children in order to pay the 
state-demand and the various authorized and 
unauthorized cesses. 

This attention to peasant suffering is in 
itself a welcome departure from the approach 
of writers like Ibn Hasan and Beni Prasad who 
were so taken up with the theme of Mughul 
greatness as to ignore that side of the picture. 
Dr. Irfan Habib has brought together a 
considerable amount of evidence, drawn from 
Persian sources as well as European accounts, 
in support of his thesis. But he has certainly 
overstated his case on rural exploitation and 
peasant suffering. He takes literally Abu'l 
Fadl’s rhetorical remark that no moral limits 
could be set to the fiscal obligation owed by the 
subject to the ruler: the subject ought to be 
thankful even if he were made to part with all 


his possessions by the protector of his life and - 


property (p. 190). The author cites Palsaert 
and Jerome Xavier to prove that during 
Jahüngir's reign the peasants were so oruelly 
and pitilessly oppressed that the fields lay 
unsown and turned into a wilderness and the 
tillers deserted them and ran away (p. 324). 
He follows this up with the evidence of a 
Persian work to show that during Shah Jah&n's 
reign conditions became still worse and that 
‘ vast lands became completely depopulated... 
and the land appeared more desolate than 
during the time of Jannat Makani (Jahangir) ۰ 
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One would naturally infer from this sequence 
of evidence that during the first half of the 
seventeenth century the area under plough 
was steadily decreasing. This inference, 
however, finds no support in the figures given 
by the author himself, and his explanation of 
this discrepancy is hypothetical and far 
from convincing. In assessing the peasant’s 
economic situation, the author has left out his 
part-time non-agricultural earnings. And in 
evaluating the agrarian policy of the Mughul 
government, he has not given adequate 
recognition to the most persistent theme of 
Mughul revenue manuals from Akbar to 
Aurangzéb—the theme of protecting the 
peasant, of encouraging him and giving him 
aid to extend his cultjvation. This policy, it 
is true, was occasionally nullified by corruption, 
dishonesty, and the practice of taghaiyur of 
jagirdárs (on this the author has an admirable 
footnote, p. 260). But the ideal was never lost 
sight of, as is evident from Aurangzdb’s 
farmans to Muhammad Hashim and Rasik-das. 
It is also not without significance that in the 
reign of Aurangzéb, whose involvement with 
wars did not permit his undoubted interest in 
revenue problems full play, a strong and 
judicious provincial administration in Bengal 
could ensure not only a steady annual surplus 
but also extensive rural peace. 

The general picture which emerges from the 
author's account of the Mughul agrarian 
society is of & peasantry ever on the verge of 
starvation or revolt. Indeed it is herein that 
the author seeks the clue to the collapse of the 
Mughul empire. Nowhere does he sound more 
doctrinaire than in making the suffering of the 
peasantry a motivating force behind the Sikh, 
the Satnami, the Jat, and the Maratha 
revolts. If peasant discontent was the cause of 
the collapse of the Mughul power, it took an 
astonishingly long time to work out its effect. 
For according to the author the demand was 
from the beginning ‘ set so high that it could 
hardly have been increased any further’ 
(p. 196). It is also noteworthy that the lot of the 
peasantry under Maratha and Jat supremacy 
was in no way better and certainly worse than 
under the Mughuls. 

The author generally writes in a sober vein, 
The departures from this in the footnotes on 
pp. 191-2 and 208-8, therefore, stand out all 
the more conspicuously. The author’s remark 
in the text about Aurangzéb having ordered 
the resumption of all granta held by the Hindus 
ia negatived by his own entries in the footnote 
(p. 311, n. 65). The tentative but tendentious 
assertion about Aurangzéb’s policy of religious 
discrimination in the appointment of zamind&rs 
needs to be corrected with reference to Bengal 
where the new zamindars were largely Hindus. 

However one may differ with Dr. Irfan 
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Habib’s theme of extreme agrarian poverty 
and suffering, one cannot fail to admire the 
thorough and painstaking scholarship that has 
gone into the making of this book. The author 
is best when discussing the minutiae of the 
various methods of assessment, the precise 
meaning of revenue terms, and the ‘various 
elements of assessment such as the measures of 
land, the weights, and the coinage. The book 
also opens out vistas of further research in 
medieval agronomy. Its publication makes it 
easier now to pursue detailed studies of the 
revenue system of the various Mughul pro- 
vinces. Dr. Irfan Habib has unearthed much 
new material. The areas which receive the 
most detailed treatment and documentation in 
his book are those which now constitute Uttar 
Pradesh. It is reasonable to assume that 
similar material relating to other provinces, 
especially Bengál, Rajputàna and Gujarat, lies 
untapped in archives, private collections, and 
family papers. The appearance of Dr. Irfan 
Habib’s monograph may well prove the 
turning-point for & search for this material. 
The publication of well-documented studies on 
the agrarian history of Mughul provinces will 
mark the next stage for a firmer reconstruction 
of the revenue system of Mughul Indis. 

On the whole, this book is a brilliant pieoe of 
work. The author is young in years. Scholars 
of Indo-Muslim history, in the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent as well as the West, will look 
forward to further contributions, equally 
brilliant and more balanced and mature, from 
his forceful pen. 

RIAZUL ISLAM 


GrITLI von MITTERWALLNER: Chaul, 
eine unerforschte Stadt an der West- 
kiiste Indiens (Wehr-, Sakral- und 
Profanarchitekiur.) (Neue Münchner 
Beitrige zur Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 
6.) xiv, 241 pp., 28 plates. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1964. 
DM. 64. 


The work under review is the first-fruit of 
an ambitious project envisaging a detailed 
description of all the Portuguese historical 
monuments in India, Ceylon, and Malaysia. 
For this purpose the author has prepared 
herself with trac—I would almost say terri- 
fying—Teutonic thoroughness and erudition. 
Apart from her studies in art-history and in 
architecture in Germany, she has done 
archival and field work in India, Portugal, and 
Latin-America, bringing back 9,860 photo- 
graphs from the first-named country and 
1,800 from the second. Her qualifications 
clearly leave nothing to be desired and her 
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work, when completed, will in all probability 
remain the definitive one on its subject. 

She has started with Chaul for good reasons. 
Situated in a place relatively difficult of access 
some 30 miles south of Bombay, ite archaeolo- 
gical remains are the least known and studied 
of any of the former Portuguese possessions in 
India. Founded in 1521, it was their oldest 
city in the fertile ‘ Province of the North’, 
being handed over to the Marathas in 1740, 
after having been vainly offered to the English. 
The description of ita ruins in J. Gerson da 
Cuonha’s Notes on the history and antiquities of 
Ohaul and Bassein (Bombay, 1876), an 
excellent work for its day and generation, has 
held the field unchallenged for nearly 100 
yoars, but it is now superseded as regards the 
‘antiquities’ by this rigorously scientific 
monograph. 

Admittedly, Gerson da Cunha had one 
advantage over Gritli von Mitterwallner. The 
ruins of Chaul in his day were not nearly so 
overgrown with palm trees as they are now, 
and the place has long been used as a quarry 
by neighbouring villagers in search of stone. 
Some of the buildings which da Cunha 
describes can no longer be traced; but apart 
from this unavoidable handicap due to the 
passage of time and the depredations of 
mankind, the German expert has all the ad- 
vantages over her predecessor. As a trained 
architectural- and  art-historian, she not 
only relates the buildings to their Portuguese 
background, but she makes interesting 
comparisons and contraste with the colonial 
architecture of Latin-America. Her technically 
accurate plans and her excellent photographs 
are also improvements on the amateurish 
sketches and faded daguerreotypes in da 
Cunha’s book. 

The method she has adopted is first to sketch 
the historical background, then to describe and 
illuetrate the principal ruins as they are to-day, 
and finally to analyse their origin and style, 
reconstituting their ground-plans where this 
can be done. Her task has been rendered very 
difficult by the total absence of the original 
plans and by the paucity of adequate references 
to these buildings in archival sources and 
historical works. ‘Portuguese Asia’ forms in 
this respect a sorry contrast to colonial 
Spanish-America and Brazil, for both of which 
the original plans and other relevant source- 
materials are much more abundant. As with 
all the other Portuguese cities in India, the 
extant archaeological remains at Chaul date 
mainly from the period 1550-1650, when most 
of the churches and fortifications were either 
built or rebuilt, many of the former in the 
Mannerist style which was so widespread and 
lasting in Portugal and ite overseas possessions. 
The early Portuguese fortresses in India, and 
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among them the castle of Chaul with its 
massive square keep or torre de menagem, were 
still medieval in conception, as can be seen 
from the drawings of them in Gaspar Correia’s 
Lendas da India, which were compiled before 
1563. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese took over the Italian 
Renaissance theories on fortification, as did 
military architects in other European countries. 
These are reflected in the walls and bastions of 
Chaul, which were only built after the great 
siege by the Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar in 
1570-1. The name of the architect responsible 
is not recorded; but the author surmises, no 
doubt correctly, that they must be at least in 
part attributable to the Italian military 
engineer, Giovanni Batista Cairati, who was 
the superintendent of Portuguese fortifications 
in India from his arrival in 1683 until his death 
in 1596. His successor as Engenheiro-Mór, 
Julio Simão (or Simões, as the name was also 
written), was likewise strongly influenced by 
the Italian theorists. As he was active until the 
year 1618 at least, he must surely have been 
responsible for part of the fortifications which 
date from the period 1596-1818, though the 
author does not mention his name. 

Although the city must have been largely 
rebuilt after the great siege of 1570-1, which 
destroyed many of the buildings beyond 
repair, Dr. von Mitterwallner has found some 
traces of late Gothic influences’ which are 
entirely absent in the other three cities of the 
‘ Province of the North ’, Bassein, Dam&o, and 
Diu. Apart from the fortifications, the author 
describes and analyses in detail some 14 
churches, monasteries, chapels, and other 
ecclesiastical buildings; but none of the 
secular buildings such as the Town Hall 
(Senado da Camara) seem to have survived. 
She considers the most interesting, complex, 
and important building to be the Dominican 
monastery and church of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, despite ite present ruinous condi- 
tion. No doubt she is right from a technical 
point of view; but the ordinary visitor to 
Chaul is more likely to be impressed by the 
spectacular fortress of the Morro, situated on 
the summit of Korlai hill on the south side of 
the oreek facing the city. This fortress is in ۵ 
far better state of preservation than any of the 
ruins in Chaul iteelf; and apart from its 
picturesque situation with a lovely panoramic 
view, it is quite unlike any of the other 
Portuguese forta in India. It was built 
between 1594 and 1635, and though we do not 
know the name of the architect, Julio Sim&o 
must have had something to do with it. From 
references in the published Documentos remet- 
tidos da India, ou Livros das Monções, 1605-1619 
(5 vols., Lisboa, 1880-1935), a source not used 
by the author, we know that one of the 
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aldermen oi Chaul, Gaspar da Rocha, was 
closely concerned with the work between 1604 
and 1616, and he was evidently an amateur 
military architect. It may be added that 
although our information about the architects 
and master-builders of Portuguese India is so 
regrettably meagre, it is virtually certain that 
these were always Europeans, and that the 
work was carried out by Indian masons and 
artificers, possibly under the superintendence of 
Portuguese foremen of works. We know that 
stonemasons from Diu and elsewhere in 
Gujarat were employed by the Portuguese to 
build their forte on Moçambique island and at 
Mombasa, so it is obvious that they must have 
been employed in India itself. As the author 
notes, there are virtually no Hindu or Islamic 
architectural influences in the churches and 
fortresses of Portuguese Asia, although some 
of the Hindu temples near Goa dating from the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries were strongly influenced by Portu- 
guese architectural features. Indian influences 
are, of course, much more noticeable in the 
paintings and carved woodwork which deco- 
rated the churches, as many of the artiste and 
craftsmen were Indian Christians. 

In conclusion it can be said that this book 
reflects the high standards which the author 
has set herself in her task. It is well printed, 
illustrated, and indexed ; and the high price is 
probably unavoidable in a work of this kind. 


O. R. BOXER 


G. J. ALDER: British India’s northern 
frontier, 1865-95 : a study in imperial 
policy. (Imperial Studies, No. xxv.) 
xiv, 392 pp. London: Longmans for 
the Royal Commonwealth Society, 
1963. 45s. 


The title of this book may be misleading. 
The author does not deal with the whole of 
what is sometimes called the northern frontier 
of India but with a much more ciroumscribed 
area, roughly that between Chinese Turkistan 
and Chitral. His object is to show how this 
frontier came into existence in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

He deals first with the question of eastern 
Turkistan. Here the problem was the use of 
trade to open the way for political influence. 
But the politicians became deluded by their 
own propaganda about the trade. Communica- 
tions became easier, markets grew larger (at 
one time the penetration of the whole of 
western China was envisaged) and trade 
became more substantial. But it was all 
delusion. The difficulties of communications 
remained immense, the populations of the 
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countries involved remained small, and the 
trade expanded slowly. The whole argument, 
said Sir Erskine Perry, was ‘bosh’ (p. 78). 
To some extent Dr. Alder is also the victim of 
the confusions in the minds of his characters. 
It is not always easy to decide how important 
he believes the trade to have been. On p. 81 
we read of Kashgar ' standing at the hub of a 
network of caravan routes running to all 
parts of Asia’. On the next page we discover 
that caravans did not go very frequently to 
nearby Leh. Dr. Alder also produces some 
rather mystifying economic propositions such 
as his suggestion that the failure of Indian 
trade with Chmese Turkistan to expand was 
due to ‘the elemental fact that both the 
supply and the demand of the Kashgar 
market were limited and inelastic’ (p. 92). 
But Dr. Alder’s conclusion, after a thorough 
and able consideration of the possibilities, 
that economic were more important than 
political factors in deciding the volume of the 
trade, is persuasive. Simply, Russian goods at 
Kashgar were cheaper than comparable Indian 
goods, as they were also, apparently, at places 
nearer still to India (p. 80). The whole of this 
section is a valuable contribution to the 


question of the relationship between trade and. 


politics. 

The rest of the book deals with Kashmir, and 
its dependencies, the Upper Oxus frontier and 
the northern frontier settlement. In these 
areas of extreme physical difficulty and scanty 
populations, commerce is quantitively un- 
important. Here the question is one of military 
strategy, and of attempting to draw frontiers, 
which would both give control of places 
deemed of military importance and still 
remain justifiable in relation to historical 
claims. The most notable feature which 
emerges is the entire dependence of govern- 
ments on geographical information and the 
tremendous influence, for & short time, of those 
who had & monopoly of it. Shaw, Biddulph, 
Durand, Younghusband, and others were at 
one time and another able to exert great 
influence over policy-making simply because 
they were the only Europeans who had seen 
certain areas. It was their conclusions about 
the feasibility of this route, or that pass, which 
led to complicated negotiations in London and 
St. Petersburg. Often their conclusions were 
quite wrong. The negotiations, then, were 
prolonged and of great difficulty. Dr. Alder 
traces the course of them very ably and relates 
them to the spread of geographical knowledge 
and to changing views about the way in which 
India should be defended. He concludes with a 
description of the logical end of the process ; 
the settlement of the Afghan and Russian 
frontiers and the establishment of the system 
of posts in the northern area. It is disap- 
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pointing that, with a subject of this sort, the 
maps do not come up to the standard of the 
text. 

The author concedes that his subject is 
relatively of minor importance. The northern 
frontier was never regarded as being of the 
same importance as the north-western. In the 
course of time as geographical knowledge grew, 
ite military importance declined still further. 
But Dr. Alder says that Indian statesmen really 
feared intrigue and military demonstrations 
which might cause disaffection within the 
British frontier. He agrees, however, that there 
is no evidence that Russian actions ever had 
such an effect and that the tribal disturbances 
of the 1890’s were aotually provoked by 
Britiah movements in response to possible 
(but imaginary) intrigues. 

This leads to & criticism of Dr. Alder's book. 
He is preoccupied throughout with problems of 
imperial defence. The tribal problems are only 
considered as the outcome of movements made 
in relation to these imperial problems. He 
never descends to look at the triba] problem 
from the viewpoint of the local governments. 
He seems to confuse the forward policy on the 
administrative frontier with the question of a 
forward defensive posture on the Ruasian 
frontier. It may well be true that the extension 
of the forward policy to the Panjab frontier 
had ite origin in the shift in strategio thinking, 
but, once set on foot, affairs developed a 
momentum of their own in response to the 
tribal reaction. The relationship is more 
subtle than Dr. Alder suggests. His view seems 
to lead him to a misunderstanding of the 
Durand Mission. He states that the acceptance 
by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn of the loss of parte of 
Shignan and Roshan was bought by ‘ consider- 
able concessions on the Indo-Afghan frontier’ 
(p. 275). It is true that the Indian government 
expected that this would be the cage, although 
they wished to separate the two problems. But 
in fact it would appear, although farther 
research is needed, that the Amir accepted the 
loss of Shignan and Roshan with much more 
equanimity than had been expected, and that 
the Durand Line did not include any sub- 
stantial concessions to the Amir on that 
account. 

There is a full bibliography of the wide 
range of MSS and published sources on which 
the book is based. It does not, however, 
include any reference to recent Russian writing 
on the subject, particularly the work of 
Professor Iskanderov. None the less the book 
is & major source of scholarly illumination on 
the frontier problems of British India in the 
nineteenth century and their diplomatic 
repercussions. 


M, E. YAPP 
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SYED Razı WASTI: Lord Minto and the 
Indian nationalist movement, 1905 to 
1910. x, 254 pp., front. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 30s. 


Dr. Wasti was among the first to utilize the 
Morley papers in the India Office Library and 
the Minto papers in the National Library of 
Scotland. No doubt others will examine other 
aspects of the period which are not explored in 
this study ; but for the present this is the most 
revealing account of the transactions of these 
two statesmen that we have. Dr. Wasti’s 
researches offer fresh insight into three 
important subjects: the rise of a Muslim 
separatist political movement, the activities of 
the terrorists, and the genesis of the 1909 
reforms. In his account of the founding of the 
Muslim League, Dr. Wasti is at pains to 
dispose of the widely-held theory that the 
League came into being as a result of the 
activities of English sympathizers, in response 
to the encouragement of senior officials, as a 
device to form a counterweight to the Congress. 
Dr. Wasti is able to quote extensively from the 
correspondence of Muslim leaders such as 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk to show that the initiative 
was theirs. Not everyone will be convinoed 
that English sympathizers like W. A. Archbold 
were mere channels of communication. Some 
will still suspect that they played a more 
positive role. But Dr. Wasti amply demon- 
strates that the Muslim leaders were not 
pawns in the game of divide ei impera. In the 
correspondence between Morley and Minto over 
the terroriste, we ‘see acutely the dilemma of 
the Liberal Secretary of State, the opponent 
of coercion in Ireland, the erstwhile Radical, 
in trying to reconcile his political convictions 
with his» responsibilities as a high adminis- 
trator. We see the whole dilemma of Imperial 
policy in the face of physical force which can 
call upon the springs of patriotiam. Morley was 
driven to adopt a largely negative, repressive 
policy because he had no viable alternative. The 
reforms emerged as an attempt to provide the 
alternative basis upon which the constitu- 
tionalists among the Indian leaders might 
make a bid for popular support. Both Minto 
and Morley appear to have been looking for 
expedientes, for devices to solve speciflc issues. 
Dr. Wasti reviews a mass.of correspondence 
relating to detail, but his very thorough 
survey does not anywhere show the Viceroy or 
the Secretary of State seeking to establish 
the principles upon which the future govern- 
ment of India could evolve. The important 
issue of separate oommunal representation for 
the Muslim community—the first major step on 
the road to Pakistan—is seen to emerge out of 
a whole series of day to day calculations of the 
balancing of interests and pressure groups. By 
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conviction, Morley was opposed to the concept 
of communal representation, yet he allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and in the end com- 
mented to Minto: ‘If we had not satisfied the 
Muhammedans, we should have had opinion 
here which is now with us—dead against us... . 
Nothing has been sacrificed for their sake that 
is of real importance ' (Wasti, 189). 

Dr. Wasti's final conclusion is that ‘ Morley 
interfered in the internal policy of Indian 
administration. Instead of suggesting the 
broad lines of policy only he tended to interfere 
in the .details.... Without Minto’s consent 
and agreement he was unable to alter his 
policy however distasteful it might be to him. 
His threats and his authoritative tone had 
not much effect on Minto.... For the success 
of all his policies co-operation and loyal support 
of the Government of India were essential. 
And Minto could not be persuaded to deviate 
under any pressure from any policy which he 
thought was justified in the interests of the 
British administration of India’ (p. 217). 

Dr. Wasti shows himself throughout his book 
a most conscientious and careful scholar. On 
occasions his scholarship becomes a slightly 
tedious pedantry. He is somewhat overfond of 
pointing out any little error which he detects 
in the works of others. This tendency needs to 
be pursued with caution, if one is not to be laid 
open to the charge of tu quoque. On p. 80, 
Dr. Wasti prints a long list of historians who 
have somewhere given an erroneous date for 
the founding of the Muslim League. It 
derogates from his magistral manner that in 
this list he cites ‘ David Thompson ' for David 
Thomson. It is also a pity that on p. 6 he gives 
the year of the founding of the Indian National 
Congress as 1865. That Lajpat Rai appears on 
pp. 97 and 98 as Lajput Rai (correctly spelt 
elsewhere) is also a bad mark against Dr. Wasti 
and the Clarendon Press. 

HUGH TINKER 


James W. SPAN: The Pathan border- 


land. (Publications im Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia 
University, Series A, Iv.) 293 


P.. 
map. The Hague: tion and Co. 


1963. Guilders 32. 


The author of this book is an American, who 
became interested in the Pathan people of 
West Pakistan during his employment at the 
US Embassy in Karachi. Since then he has 
developed his interest by more academic work. 
He has already published a book of travels and 
impressions entitled The way of the Pathans, and 
the present book is intended as its scholarly 
counterpart. 

Unfortunately it is anything but scholarly. 
A large part of the book is historical back- 
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ground. It contains errors far too numerous to 
list, but almost any of which could have been 
avoided by looking at any standard history. 
Here are a few samples. Mahmud Khan 
Ghilzai was already dead when Dr. Spain 
thinks that Nadir Shah drove him from the 
throne of Persia (p. 35). Peshawar was not in 
the early Barakzai period ‘ an integral part of 
the Durrani kingdom ' (p. 36). The Wahhabi 
movement was not founded by the Sa‘idi 
family (p. 87). Charles Masson, living in 
Kabul, was not liable to imprisonment if he 
refused to supply ‘secret intelligence on 
Afghanistan '. (p. 101, n. 1). Dost Muhammad 
did not regain the throne after the first 
deposition of Shuja‘; he had never possessed 
it (p. 124). He did not ask for the return of 
Peshawar; he had never possessed that either 
(p. 127). Shih Shuj&' did not have Afghan, but 
Hindustani levies (p. 129). How the author 
could write ‘Shah Shuja, a deposed amir of 
Kabul’ (p. 128) defies imagination. And so the 
book goes on. In the account of the first Afghan 
war there is hardly a word that is correct. 

It is not always easy to decide from where 
this information comes. Footnotes are given 
but do not always bear a close relation to 
the material. The quotation from Kaye on 
p. 127 is actually from 1, 196, not 202. The 
book by Marvin, which the author suggesta 
describes the Skobelev campaign against the 
Turkomans, actually describes the previous 
campaign under Lomakin in 1879. 

Much of the book, then, is worthlese. For 
the rest the description of the tribes contains 
the usual problematical generalizations about 
their alleged characters. The author apparently 
finds the absence of detailed anthropological 
studies of the tribes to be & positive advantage 
in describing them (p. 63). There is some 
geography—not always convincing; the Jag- 
dallak Pass is placed in the south (p. 34). The 
chapter on the progress of the frontier under 
Pakistan contains some useful information. 
The final section deals with the Pakhtunistan 
movement and speculates &bout the effeot of 
international rivalries. 

The author communicates a feeling of 
enthusiasm for his subject; it is a pity that 

this is not enough. 

1 M. E. YAPP 


CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF : 
The Sherpas of Nepal: Buddhist 
highlanders. xix, 298 pp., 32 plates, 
2 maps. London: John Murray, 
[1964]. 35s. 

In recent years the Sherpas have attracted 
attention by figuring in reports of assaults by 
foreign climbers upon Himalayan peaks, but 
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living as they do in Nepal, until recently a 
country virtually closed to Europeans, little has 
been known of them. Northey and Morris have 
given some account of Nepalese tribes, but 
concerned themselves primarily with Gurkha 
and Newar, 80 that this is the first source for 
the Sherpa, who differ from the majority of 
their fellow-countrymen in being Buddhist 
instead of Hindu by religion, and in having a 
psychological outlook and a special ethos 
which differ in a marked degree from those of 
their Gurkha compatriots, recalling in the 
unusual freedom from sexual jealousy the 
Lepcha further east in the Himalayas. 

Professor von Fürer-Haimendorf deals first 
with the environment and economy of the 
Sherpa which have probably contributed to 
this outlook of theirs by precluding any settled 
sedentary life. Those who depend on their 
herds of yak and yak cross-bred with cattle 
have to move to pastures at different heights 
in summer and winter, while those practising 
agriculture must supplement it by trading 
expeditions during several months of the year. 
Ploughmg until recently was commonly 
effected by human rather than animal traction. 
The introduction of the potato has made 
possible & considerable increase of population, 
attracted immigrants from Tibet, and provided 
an additional export besides grain, paper, 
and hides. Salt and wool are imported, and 
weaving and carpentry are the principal 
crafts. There is no caste system, nor any 
polluting ocoupation, though a distinction is 
recognized between two classes who do not 
share the same cup, to the lower of which the 
priesthood is barred. Otherwise Sherpa society 
is singularly free from restrictions and 
prejudices and unusually tolerant of deviating 
behaviour. Sexual intercourse before marriage 
is not restricted ; formal betrothal, which may 
precede marriage by a matter of years, confers 
all rights which normally accompany marriage, 
including those of inheritance, except that of 
exclusive cohabitation. Polyandry and poly- 
gyny are both practised, but the former more 
frequently, generally between & girl and two 
brothers, polygynyous marriages being usually 
with two sistera or first cousins. Marriages 
are normally arranged by parents. 

The Sherpa have & strong civic sense, which 
enables them to invest individuals with the 
authority needed for village administration 
and to see that they exercise it properly, e.g. 
in the use of firewood reserves, fuel being a 
necessity for every household and always in 
rather short supply. The Buddhist priesthood 
is both monastic and secular ; the past century 
has seen & rapid increase in monastic institu- 
tions, but there are married as well as celibate 
lamas; monks and nuns are not necessarily 
nor permanently. celibate, and secular clergy 
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are essential residents of villages, though 
secular nuns take no active part in village 
ritual. Succession to ecclesiastical office is 
determined by reincarnation, which is tested 
by posing & choice of objects which include 
personal possessions of the deceased lama 
whose reincarnation is claimed. Buddhist 
doctrine and beliefs are outaide the scope of 
this book, but chapters are given to the practice 
of religion and to the control of invisible 
forces. Domestic and minor affairs can be 
dealt with by the secular lamas, but for such 
elaborate ritual dances as the Mani-rimdu, 
performed in spring or sutumn for the general 
welfare of the people and lasting for four days, 
the setting and resources of a monastery are 
needed, with masks, costumes, and musical 
instruments. The only rites de passage 
requiring the services of a lama or having the 
character of religious rites are those of death, 
when it has to be determined whether crema- 
tion, burial, or jettison is appropriate. Great 
expenditure takes place at the funeral feast 47 
days after death. 

Evil spirits and ghosts are controlled by 
shamans, who do not however send their souls 
on expeditions to the other world but induce 
the spirit to enter them and speak through 
their mouths. The illness of the author’s cook, 
following an excessive consumption of ‘ very 
high dried mutton’ afforded occasion for a 
seance, which is described in detail and left 
the patient ‘ calmed and comforted '. The final 
chapter is concerned with moral concepts and 
values. To kill is & sin for the butcher, but not 
for the.man who buys his meat. Clearly nota 


high form of Buddhism, and many primitive - 


beliefg are retained besides that in shamans. 
Thus during the period of the growth of crops 
the fields are taboo to milk or curd and even to 
those who milk and churn elsewhere. This 
recalls the Naga taboo on taking anything 
white near the rice-fields for fear of causing 
hail. So too the taboo on dyeing, the smell of 
which is most obnoxious to Naga corn-spirite. 
It must have given the author and his wife 
particular satisfaction to find that killing a 
cat may not be compounded for even by 
burning as many butter-lamps as the cat has 
hairs on its body. 

The foregoing account suggesta the merest 
outline of a description written with Professor 
von Fürer-Haimendorf's accustomed charm 
and illustrated by 55 of his admirable photo- 
graphs. (Incidentally the instrument illus- 
trated at p. 205 is misnamed flageolet, for it 
is actually an oboe, double-reeded, not a 
flute-d-bec). ‘There is also an appendix giving 
the Sherpa kinship terms, and a bibliography. 
The index is hardly worthy of the text. 


J. H. HUTTON 
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K. K. PARLEN: Mission to Turkestan, 
being the memoirs of Count K. K. 
Pahlen, 1908-1909. Edited and 
introduced by Richard A. Pierce, 
translated by N. J. Couriss. xvii, 
241 pp., front., map [on endpapers]. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press in association with the Central 
Asian Research Centre, 1964. 35s. 


Count Pahlen was the chairman of the 
Senatorial Committee which investigated the 
administration of Russian Central Asia in 
the period 1908-9. The Committee's massive 
report is well known as one of the major 
sources for the history of Turkistan under 
Tsarist rule. This volume, however, contains 
Pahlen’s own memoirs of his travels in Central 
Asia with the Committee. He dictated them 
from memory in 1922. His notes and papers 
were lost in the Revolution. These memoirs 
have now been translated from the original 
German and are here published for the first 
time. 

The memoirs can be read in two ways. 
First they can be read as a conventional 
traveller's account with the traditional 
descriptions of places and persons and com- 
ments on them. From this aspect the book is 
interesting but not especially valuable. Better 
and more informed accounts exist of all the 
places visited by Pahlen, and his knowledge 
of history and of Islamic culture in general is 
never very sure. His general approach is 
familiar. Western civilization is best and he 
looks forward to the day when Russian rule is 
extended al! over Central Asia, bringing with it 
relief from loca] tyrants. The Bolsheviks, he 
detested: ‘Loud-mouthed uncultured bar- 
barians ' (p. 173). 

The second aspect of the book is that of a 
commentary on the administration by one who 
knew it well. This is much the more useful 
part of the book. Details of corruption are 
given together with names, or alternatively 
initials and titles, from which it is easy to 
identify the individuals concerned. Comment 
is free. Of Kuropatkin, the powerful Minister of 
War, he wrote, ‘ Arbitrary decisions based on a 
callous disregard for the ethics of government, 
acquired through years of life in Asia, were the 
ruling principles of his administration ’ (p. 140). 
There are also inside accounts of a number of 
important movements and events such as the 
Pan-Islamic movement in Central Asia and the 
Andizhan rising. 

The principal difficulty is to decide how 
much of Pahlen’s version of events to accept. 
Often he is inclined to rely too much on 
hearsay. His account of the Panjdeh incident 
may contain some valuable new information 
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but certainly contains some inaccuracies. His 
account of the Khivan expedition of 1873 is 
also inaccurate. Pahlen has a romantic view 
of the recent history of Turkistan which 
distorts al] he writes. For him the great early 
conquerors and administrators, Kaufman and 
Kolpakovakiy, can do no wrong; all their 
successors represent a sliding away from the 
standards of these majestic, patriarchal figures. 
His words recall those of late nineteenth- 
century writers on British India contrasting 
the sun-dried bureaucrats with Wellesley’s 
officers or the great Panjab administrators. 

The doubts inspired by internal evidence 
raise the question of how good Pahlen’s 
memory was. The book is full of detail, but it 
is not clear whether. it is based on memory 
entirely, or whether he had access to some 
contemporary notes. The book is clearly & 
valuable one, but it needs to be used with 
much caution. 

M. E. YAPP 


JEAN-PAUL Roux: La mort chez les 
peuples altaiques anciens et médiévauz 
d'aprés les documents écrits. 215 pp. 
Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1963. 
Fr. 20. 


The title of this interesting and valuable 
work gives a double indication of the enormous 
field of study involved. On the one hand, as 
M. Roux himself remarks, the theme of death 
in itself, with all its implications beyond ' the 
brief instant when life ceases to animate the 
body’, might be, ‘if not the entire history of 
man, at least the greater part of this history ’. 
To study this phenomenon amongst the 80- 
called Altaic peoples entails, on the other hand, 
the investigation topographically speaking of 
an area extending from the Pacific to the 
Mediterranean, and chronologically speaking 
of a period of some 2,000 years. M. Roux has 
been wise to limit himself to an investigation 
of the literary sources alone, though this means 
denying himself the more fruitful field of 
archaeological research, and to 6 
his period of study fairly striotly. Nevertheless, 
the resulting mass of information is not always 
easy to reduce to any convincing pattern. That 
this must be so follows from the ambiguity of 
the terms of reference adopted. What, after 
all, are the ‘ Altaic peoples’? M. Roux says 
that for most historians of religion, Altaic 
religion means that practised in our time (the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries) by the 
Turkish, Mongol and Tungus populations of 
Central Asia. Though this may be, as he says, 
normal, it immediately begs the question, 
since the genetic relationship of these languages 
is unproven, and is nowadays even not accepted 
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as a useful hypothesis by many scholars. 
Moreover, if Altaic were a demonstrable 
linguistic unity, then it would very probably 
be found that Korean and Japanese ought also 
to be included in the group.  Equally, if 
Professor Pulleyblank's recent researches are 
on the right track, the Hsiung-nu would have 
to be excluded from the Altaic family. The 
linguistic criterion, then, seems hardly appro- 
priate to M. Roux’s purpose, since it is not 
coextensive with any cultural unity, and 
indeed he himself must have been aware of this, 
since he takes as starting-point in some cases 
the Scythians, a non-Altaio people, whose 
civilization ‘does not lack connexions with 
that of their successors in the same area’. 
Alternative designations for the peoples 
M. Roux studies are hard to find—‘ Central 
Asian steppe dwellers’ for instance, would be 
too restricted. The term ° Altaic peoples ' may 
have to be retained as a matter of convenience, 
but it should be understood as very much an 
ad hoc term. It has the further disadvantago 
that, being a linguistic term, it does not reveal 
the important culture changes that affected 
the peoples involved, many of whom were, at 
earlier or later dates, converted to those more 
formal, aggressive religions with which they 
lived in contact—Buddhism, Islam, and 
Christianity. 

M. Roux has studied both the attitude of his 
subjects towards death and the practical steps 
which they took to deal with it, not only, that 
is, with death and burial itself, but with 
sickness also, considered as a stage in the 
process towards death, and with problems of 
survival after death. His terrain is vast, and 
this results in many interesting but not always 
convincing confrontations of facts drawn from 
areas and ages widely separated one from the 
other. Moreover, there is a definite tendency 
to treat all sources as of equal validity, not 
considering, for instance, in the case of 
dictionaries and vocabularies, where the 
compilers got their information from, what sort 
of compilers they were, and for whom their 
work was intended. So for Mongol, the 
dictionaries of Kowalewski and Mostaert, and 
the vocabulary in the baok of Grenbech and 
Krueger’s Introduction are all treated as 
equally authoritative, though Kowalewski’s 
dictionary is based mainly on Buddhist texte, 
all earlier than 1840, Mostaert’s is the result 
of many years of first-hand investigation of 
one dialect and of the meanings inherent in 
words in the early twentieth century, and the 
third book is Mr. Krueger’s workmg up of 
the elementary olassical Mongol course given 
by Professor Grenbech in the University 
of Copenhagen 10 or 12 years ago. It is an 
admirable and useful handbook, but not an 
authority for the elucidation of problems such 
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as that of the meaning of the term sünesün 
‘° soul, eto.'. The reviewer would like to refer 
also to the occasional inexact treatment of 
sources. On p. 40, for instance, M. Roux says : 
° Kowalewski comprend le mot dsasal comme ... 
action de iraiter, de guérir, en particulier 


* traitement avec le mora’. The whole definition 


is put in italics as if it were Kowalewski's own 
text, but in fact M. Roux has taken the 
reference to moxa from the next beading but 
one in the dictionary and incorporated it 
arbitrarily in the one he refers to. The words 
‘en particulier’ are his own addition. Dictiona- 
ries are in any case deceptive authorities for 
the definition of cultural terms, unless, as 
Mostaert does, special care has been taken on 
the spot to verify the practical application of 
the term. But M. Roux’s misquotation is more 
serious, 48 he uses this quotation to demon- 
strate the continuing use of moxa amongst 
Altaic peoples in relatively modern times. 

M. Roux seems less at home with Mongol 
than he is with Turkish, and one misapprehen- 
sion may be put right in case it leads others to 
make unwarranted assumptions. On p. 73 the 
author is incorrect in stating that the word 
amin ‘life, soul’ occurs in Kalmuck in both 
vowel classes (i.e. front and baok, or, as some 
term it, female and male). The à in dmn which 
he quotes is not & vowel of the front series, 
which it looks like, but an indication of 
palatalization of a produced by the following 
short + between m and n. (The original 
orthography has dmy and not merely dmn.) 

M. Roux divides his book into three sections : 
La mort; L’àme et le mort; Les funérailles. 
Each section contains three chapters: Le 
désir de vivre; Les causes de la mort; La 
crainte de l'appareil mortuaire; L’àme; La 
survie; Le culte des morts et l'ancestrol&trie ; 
Divers modes de funérailles ; Les cérémonies 
funébres; Le tombeau. His work is compre- 
hensive, yet there are stil aspecta of the 
subject which might have been treated more 
fully, such as the practice of calling the soul. 
Some aspects of the phenomenon of death 
discussed from the point of view of one people 
may also be exemplified by references to 
documents in other languages. The mobility 
of the soul within the body is testified to not 
only in Turkish (p. 89) but also in Mongol and 
Manchu texts, where the soul’s locations are 
shown to vary not only on the various days of 
the twelve animal cycle, but also on the 30 
days of the month, while even hourly move- 
ment according to the animal cycle is known 
(BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 390). The movement 
of the soul outside the body is, as M. Roux 
remarks, a common theme of entertainment 
literature. Professor Rintchen has, for 
example, recently published a heroic saga 
(Folklore mongol, 11) in which there occurs a 
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monster with eight external souls, seven of 
them in animal form and one in the form of a 
birthmark. But the detachable soul occurs also 
in texts of popular religion, for it seems that 
the soul of a drunken man can wander abroad 
and hurt those it meets. One may recall also 
Mongo} counterparts to the Yenisei epitaphs 
which put complaints into the mouth of the 
departed. Similar complaints are found in 
Mongol menuscripts of the type of Altan saba 
(e.g. Hedin collection, Stockholm, H 66), but 
here they can hardly be considered epitaphs 
but look like standard texts for the use of a 
medium who is in touch with the dead. 

M. Roux has undertaken the study of a very 
diffuse theme, where his comparisons and 
conclusions will be of interest to scholars in 
many fields. His bibliography shows the great 
range of his subject, yet even so it is inevitably 
incomplete—one misses reference to Sanjeev’s 
work on Buriat shamanism for instance. In 
detail there will be errors for specialista to 
correct, but the work as a whole fully realizes 
the author's hope that it will serve as a ° first 
tool’ for further investigation. 


.0. R. BAWDEN 


B. RINTOHEN (ed.): 
Iavre deuxième. 
mongols en transcription. (Asiatische 
Forschungen, Bd. 11.) xv, 280 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1963. 
DM. 40. 


The second volume of popular Mongol 
literature collected by Academician Rintchen 
and published under the care of Professor 
Heissig is devoted, like the first, to the 
recitations of a single bard. But whereas the 
material in the earlier volume had been 
assembled in 1927 and had lain unpublished 
for more than 30 years, that of the present 
collection was taken down as recently as 1954. 
The ‘informant’ was a bard named Onoltu 
who was at the time 75 years old. Professor 
Rintchen was staying at Hujirt, a spa and rest 
centre in Oborhangai province not far from 
Karakorum, and well known to all recent 
foreign visitors in Mongolia, when he had the 
good fortune to meet Onoltu in the house of 
the latter’s niece Tsering, the head of the local 
kindergarten. Onoltu, a herdsman and hunter, 
had very early in life demonstrated his ability 
to remember and reproduce epic songs. At the 
age of 10 he retained in his memory the songs 
sung over a period of three nights by a local 
bard of the same name as himself, who was 
invited by his father to celebrate the boy’s 
courage in destroying single-handed a pack of 
nine wolves. He also memorized the songs of 
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another local bard, and so acquired a repertory 
of 12 epics. Professor Rintchen managed to 
transcribe seven of these during his 10 days’ 
stay at Hujirt, the old man reciting for as much 
as 12 hours a day. He had insufficient time to 
record the remainder, and seems never to have 
had the opportunity of another meeting with 
Onoltu, whose subsequent death meant the 
loss of half his stock of folk-literature. This is 
all the more to be regretted, as Professor 
Rintchen gives the titles of the lost songs and 
says of one that it appears to have been ' the 
saga of a shamanist spirit in the form of 8 
mare." 


Professor Rintchen describes all the poems 
in this collection as ‘epics’. His German- 
language introduction employs the term 
° Epen ’ and it is clear from a separate article 
in which he speaks of Onoltu’s work that the 
Mongol equivalent he has in mind is Higer, a 
parable, example, tale or epic. It seems 
questionable to the reviewer whether ‘epic’, 
a term of wide and uncertain scope, which 
calls to mind at once, however, extensive and 
polished compositions ranging from the Iliad 
and Odyssey to the medieval French chansons 
de geste is the best equivalent to use for tiliger. 
It might be preferable to adopt a term such as 
‘heroic saga’ which is that used by Poppe 
(Mongolische Volksdichtung), though this term 
also is, admittedly, used as an alternative to 
“heroic epic’. 

The epics of this volume are in fact almost 
without exception sagas of supernatural 
adventures set in fairy-tale worlds of heroes 
and monsters. They display exactly the same 
sort of imaginary world which forms the frame- 
work of innumerable Mongol, and other, prose 
folk-tales. Their construction is formulaic and 
episodic.: Though the scale of recital is 
generous, one song taking as much as & day to 
recite, initial situations are often, as at the 
outset of the epic Khan Tschingts, seriously 
undermotivated at the human level, unless one 
takes into consideration that these epics belong 
to the realm of the fairy-tale. Themes are 
found in them which are identical with those 
familiar to students of folk-tales the world over, 
and this fact immediately provokes the 
question of whether the opinion expressed by 
Poppe (op. cit.) that it is possible that the 
Khalkha Mongol heroic epio reflecta the 
internal feuds of the Mongol princes and their 
struggles against the great khans of Ming 
times can be considered valid, or whether it is 
not just a survival of a simplist approach 
which saw a political, materialistic explanation 
to every literary phenomenon. 

Professor Rintchen analyses all his epica— 
an extremely useful addition to the value of 
his work, since to read through these long and 
difficult, semi-colloquial texts in their unusual 
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transoription is a major task which will take 
some time. The analysis of Khan Tschingis 
shows that ite central theme is that of the 
Calumniated Wife, the world-wide ramifica- 
tions of which have been ably traced by 
Miss Margaret Schlauch. Other themes are 
evident too, both such as usually accompany 
this main theme, for example, that of the 
Exchanged Letter, and those which do not 
have any essential connexion, as for example 
that of the Talkmg Horse. Not only do the 
themes coincide with those found elsewhere in 
Mongol popular literature—all three just 
mentioned can be traoed without difficulty in 
folk-tales—but the formulaio construotion of 
the Mongol epic ensures that similar epithets 
are used in the corresponding contexte. One 
may mention merely the epithet altan 1 
mónggün bogsetei ‘ with breast of gold and 
buttocks of silver’, used in Khan T'schingis to 
describe an exceptionally beautiful baby boy, 
which is the stock epithet in folk-literature in 
this context. Though the particular manner in 
which ancient and universal themes are put 
together to form a whole may possibly suggest 
& political allegory, it seems to me unlikely that 
this can be a generally valid explanation of the 
nature of the Mongol epic, and it must be 
observed that Professor Rintchen does not 
himself refer to such & possibility. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


Cu&Na T&-k'uN : Archaeology in China. 
Vol. 3. Chou China. xxxi, 430 pp., 
including 44 plates. Cambridge: W. 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd; [Toronto]: 
University of Toronto Press, [1963]. 
£5 Ds. 


This third volume of Dr. Chéng’s important 
work is as welcome as ite predecessors. It 
covers & period of approximately 900 years, 
from the twelfth to the third century B.o., all 
within the border-line of history and و80‎ by 
comparison with the epochs treated in the 
earlier volumes, well documented. The ‘ Book 
of documents’, the ‘Book of songs’, the 
bronze inscriptions, and the anoient historical 
texts, remarkably sober and circumstantial as 
they are, have combined to present a depen- 
dable record of the main events and & credible 
&ccount of the life and institutions of the 
Chou dynasty. But the story of this great feudal 
confederacy of scores of states in constantly 
changing relations with their suzerain and each 
other, rebelling, fighting, combining and 
separating, leaves many gaps and obscure 
passages. These are being gradually filled in 
and clarified through casual finds and an active 
programme of fleld archaeology by Chinese 
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explorers and scholars. The results have been 
published in hundreds of periodical articles and 
occasional separate monographs, almost all in 
the Chinese language, and Dr. Chéng has 
succeeded in distilling from this material an 
eminently readable narrative and an indispen- 
sable work of reference for the specialist. 

The Chinese have engaged in systematic 
study of their antiquities for many centuries, 
and a prerequisite to any such task as this is a 
close acquaintance with the ancient and 
medieval literature of the subject. To this 
qualification the author adds the unique 
experience of considerable field-work in China 
and the ability to relate the traditional 
archaeology to the modern practice. The 
earlier chapters deal with architeotural 
remains (regrettably vestigial in the case of 
China) and with Chou burials in the six main 
regions, the Loess Highlands, the Huang-ho 
Flood Plain, and so on. (The author notes that 
363 Chou sites have been reported.) These are 
followed by detailed accounts of ancient 
industries, jade carving, ceramics, bronze 
casting, and lacquer work, and the evolution 
of design as evidenced by the finds, and then 
by a chapter on the writing of the period, and & 
final appraisal of the Chou oulture. The book 
is well referenced to & numbered bibliography 
of 184 items, most of them in Chinese. 

In & book such as this, addressed to the 
Western reader, certain problems of nomen- 
clature present themselves, and are not easily 
solved. Chinese historians have found it 
convenient to divide the long Chou dynasty 
into shorter periods, Western and Eastern 
Chou, the division being marked by the 
removal of the capital from Hao to Lo-yang by 
King P'ing in 770 8.0. Eastern Chou was 
further divided into  CA'un-ch iu shih-tat 
‘Period of the Spring and autumn annals’ 
terminating in 481, and Chan-kuo shih-tat 
* Period of the Warring States’ ending with the 
extinction of its rivals by the Ch‘in State in 
222. Unfortunately Chinese archaeologists 
identified the three stylistic phases of bronze 
design with these historical periods with which 
they did not coincide, the phases having 
manifested themselves in each case at least a 
century before the historical period began. 
Western scholars therefore invented designa- 
tions of their own, Yetta the ‘ Three Phases’ 
(First, Second, and Third) and Karlgren the 
“Three Styles’ (Yin-Chou, Middle Chou, and 
Huai) to mark this progression. Dr. Chéng has 
not appreciated that these terms are not 
synonymous with the names of the Chinese 
periods. Thus on p. 233 he writes that in the 
past certain bronzes ‘have been ascribed to 
the “ Huai ” or ‘‘ Ch'in ” style, and thus to the 
Chan-kuo period ', while they are now seen to 
belong to the Ch'un-ch'iu. The term ' Huai 
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style’ was, however, used to designate not the 
Chan-kuo period but the well-defined style 
that is clearly attested soon after the year 600 
and that persisted until the rise of the Ch‘in 
dynasty. The term ' Ch'in style’, used in the 
past by some writers, both Chinese and 
Western, is an unfortunate misnomer, since 
the Ch'in dynasty produced no distinctive 
style. 

On p. 222 the author notes with approval 
the opinion of Lo Chén-yü and Jung Kéng that 
certain bronze inscriptions of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
period were cast with movable types set in the 
mould, and illustrates a rubbing of the inscrip- 
tion on the Ch'in-kung kuei believed to have 
been produced in this way. This remarkable 
claim for what amounts to the practice of 
movable-type printing at about 500 m.c. 
deserves further, though cautious, investiga- 
tion. 

On p. 287 the author examines & recent 
proposal that 'inconstanoy ' in the writing of 
characters that occur more than once in an 
inscription is a proof of forgery. This would 
discredit the authenticity of many inscriptions 
on well-known bronzes in collections. Dr. 
Chéng points out, rightly, that such variant 
forms in a single piece of writing have been a 
characteristic of Chinese calligraphy in all ages, 
and may be observed on some recently 
excavated bronzes of unquestionable authenti- 
city. 


8. H. HANSFORD 


L. S. Yana: Les aspects économiques des 
travaux publics dans la Chine impériale: 
quatre | conférences. [v], 85 pp. 
[Paris]: Collége de France, 1964. 


This little volume reprints four lectures 
given by Professor Yang at the Collége de 
France in 1962. They take up, in very general 
terms, the crucial historical question, raised in 
its most extreme form by Wittfogel, of 
government involvement in public works. In 
the first of these lectures it is shown, with a 
wealth of apt illustrative examples, that from 
Sung times onward the freedom of action of 
local officials, and in particular their authority 
to initiate public expenditure, declined sharply. 
The result was that, if any work was to be 
brought speedily to completion, the participa- 
tion of the local ‘ gentry '—both in organizing 
the labour and in financing the work—became 
more and more essential. At the same time, the 
central government retained the power— 
which waa only exercised under the occasional 
active emperor—to undertake public works, 
large and small, on a vast scale. 

The second lecture deals with the labour 
force. It is for the most part concerned with 
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the use of various types of slaves, convicts, 
conscripts, and soldiers serving in special 
labour units. The author clears up a number of 
difficult and confusing problems of nomen- 
clature, and makes & very important point in 
the stress laid upon the use of the army aa & 
labour force. But one would have liked to have 
Professor Yang's views on the actual incidence 
of corvés labour levied on the population in 
general: a very difficult question, but one 
which the author is perhaps uniquely equipped 
to solve. 

The third section breaks new and important 
ground in economic history, the provision of 
materials, wood, stone, and brick, used in 
large-scale public works. This is a field which 
deserves & really thorough study, as does the 
history of building, considered as economic 
history rather than fine art. Perhaps the most 
illuminating part of this chapter is its discus- 
sion of the unending graft and corruption 
involved in the provision of building materials. 

This important little book ranges over the 
whole of Chinese history and covers many 
topics which would prove fruitful fields for 
further research, It also, like all Professor 
Yang’s works, introduces a wealth of new 
source materials. It would have been well 
worth while for the publishers to have included 
a glossary of the many technical terms which 
it explains in a Western language for the first 
time. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


Patt A. COHEN : China and Christi- 
anily : the missionary movement and 
the growth of Chinese antiforeignism, 
1860-1870. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 11.) xvii, 392 pp., 8 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
565.) 


In this work, Mr. Cohen discusses, with 
great thoroughness, the anti-Christian move- 
ment in the 1860’s. He has made use of all the 
important sources, both Chinese and Western, 
concerning Christianity in China, and has read 
and digested what has been written on the 
problem in recent decades. The conclusions at 
which he has arrived are a model of fair- 
mindedness, and give due weight to all the 
evidence. Ch. i and ii, in particular, are 
valuable for the accurate information which 
they give about the anti-Christian movement, 
and show not only a wide knowledge of 
Christian history, but also a balanced and 
impartial judgment on the Sino-Western 
conflict. 
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On one major issue, however, I disagree with 
Mr. Cohen. This is his view of the anti- 
Christian movement as part of & Chinese 
tradition of opposition to  beterodoxy. 
Although it is possible to speak of a long- 
established Confucian orthodoxy which 
opposed heterodoxy and in particular religions 
of foreign origin, it is incorrect to view the 
anti-Christian movement as a part of this 
tradition. 

Mr. Cohen mentions the attacks by 
Mencius on Mo Ti and Yang Chu in support of 
his view. But in the pre-Han period there was 
& variety of schools of thought, none of which 
could claim the privileged position of ortho- 
doxy. It was thus only natural for writers of 
one schoo] to attack the views of their rivals. 
Sometimes, indeed, it even happened that one 
branch of a school attacked the views of other 
branches of their own school (e.g. the attacks 
on Menoius by Hsün Tzu). Since there was not 
yet any orthodoxy, there could be no possibility 
of an anti-heterodox tradition. 

In the Han, with the introduction of 
Buddhism, the problem arose of the attitude 
the Chinese took towards this foreign religion, 
and it is worth examining some of the evidence 
to see if Mr. Cohen is justified in thinking that 
there was æ tradition against religions of 
foreign origm. For convenience of discussion, 
I shall deal with the evidence under four heads. 

(1) After Confucianism became the orthodox 
teaching in the Han, not only was there no 
attempt to prohibit the Taoist religion, but 
Buddhism was introduced into China in this 
period. Although, as Mr. Cohen points out, 
during the Liang dynasty (a.D. 502-58) 
Hstin Chi attacked Buddhism, it had pre- 
sumably little effect, as can be seen from the 
large number of Buddhist temples which dated 
from his time and subsequent periods, and 
Wau Ti 3& FF (r. A.D. 502-50), who was Hatin’s 
contemporary, was a Buddhist. The Buddhists, 
Taoists, and Confucianista levelled criticism in 
the T'ang dynasty against one another. 
Again, this can no more be looked upon as & 
tradition against heterodoxy than the attacks 
by the different schools of thought in the 
pre-Ch'in period against one another. Other- 
wise, how can we account for the fact that the 
so-called ‘Three Foreign Religions’ (= # 
$i), Le. Zoroastrianism, Manicheanism, and 
Nestorianism, were never attacked by the 
Confucianists in the same period? Even 
though there were some Confucianiste who 
attacked Buddhism, this is more than off-set 
by the thousands of Buddhist temples that 
were built and the existence of Buddhist 
priesta numbering some 200,000. 

(2) Anti-Christian thought in China was not 
the product of tradition. When Christianity 
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was introduced by the Jesuits into China in the 
late Ming dynasty, not only were high officials 
such as Hsü Kuang Ch'i, Yang T'ing Yun, and 
Sun Ytian Hua f$ JC (t, numbered among the 
converts, but the last emperor Yung Li ع(‎ Æ 
(r. 1647-61) and his family turned to Christi- 
anity. In the early Ch'ing period, although a 
few officials voiced their opposition to 
Christianity, most of the Catholic churches 
in Chih-li province were, in fact, erected in that 
period. The Jand on which some of these 
churches were built came as a gift from the 
emperor K'ang Hai. That the emperor Yung 
Cheng prohibited Christianity cannot be 
. denied, but it must not be forgotten that this 
was due entirely to political causes, The 
Jesuits had simply backed the wrong contender 
in the struggle for succession to the throne; 
there was no question of religious persecution. 

(3) The anti-Christian movement in the 
nineteenth century arose from the establish- 
ment of relations by foreign powers with China. 
Anti-Christian feeling could not be disen- 
tangled from the complex of anti-foreign and 
anti-imperialist sentiment. Missionaries were 
not accepted by Chinese society as true 
evangelists. They were, in Chinese eyes, a 
privileged class which had come into being as a 
result of the Sino-French treaty of 1860. The 
propagation of their religion was not pursued 
as a service to God or a duty to humanity, 
but was exercised as a right granted to them by 
treaty. So from 1860 to 1900 most missionaries 
relied indirectly on gunboats in pursuing their 
work. No single case of dispute involving 
missionaries was without its political aspect. 
For this reason, every one of hundreds of suoh 
cases developed into a diplomatic incident. 

(4) Contrary to Mr. Cohen’s view, some 
documents are to be found which show great 
tolerance to Christianity during the T'ang 
dynasty. There is T'ai-tsung's X 22 edict of 
638, in which he donated the I Ning Fang 


a Æ Í} (a square in Ch'ang-an) a a site fora 
church to enable Alopen ry Eft Æ, a Nestorian 
priest, to carry on his missionary work. Then 
there is the inscription on a stele recording the 
history of the propagation of Nestorianism in 
China (Et H YE fT "P EX FF). In it, the 
author, a priest by the name of Adam Ft TR, 
gave an account of the history of Nestorianiam 
from 635 to 781 and praised the toleration of 
the emperors during that period. 

In my view, there was only & tradition in 
China of maintaining indigenous thought, 
which cannot be looked upon as a tradition 
hostile to foreign religions. But my disagree- 
ment with Mr. Cohen does not invalidate the 
conclusions he arrives at in each individual 
missionary case, as his view that an anti- 
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Christian tradition existed in Chinese history 
has not unduly influenced his account of the 
problems with which he is chiefly concerned in 
this book. 

WANG EBRH-AING 


Vioror PunogLL: The Boxer uprising : 
a background study. xiv, 349 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1963. 
458. 


Dr. Purcell’s new book adds yet another 
entry to the already long list of Western 
literature on the Boxer incident. It is partly 
an enlightening introduction (for the general 
public) to the broad historical background of 
the Boxer ‘uprising’, and partly a minute 
study of the movement itself, especially of its 
1898-9 stage. 

The first seven chapters give a general and 
wide-ranging description of the Chinese govern- 
ment, army, society, non-state Confucian 
creed, and rebel ideologies. This account 
depends for the most part on existing Western 
secondary literature, and on some Chinese and 
Japanese studies of these topics. It covers a 
vast field, and is full of interesting information, 
but the author has made it very inclusive— 
perhaps a little too inclusive to provide a neat 
summary of such a vast subject. 

The remaining five chapters directly relate 
to the uprising iteelf, and to its development 
in 1898 and afterwards. Three of these 
chapters (ch. viii-x) are important, since they 
represent the results of the author’s attempt to 
exploit Chinese source materials: newly col- 
lected and published in 195] and in 1959, and 
to demonstrate some neglected facets of this 
complicated problem. Ch. xi-xii, again, are a 
general and rather sketchy outline, of the 
creed and organization of the Boxers and of the 
Chinese vernacular novels from which their 
creed was derived (ch. xi), and of the expansion 
of the disturbances to the Peking area and the 
eventual involvement of the Boxers in 
international polities (ch. xii) Two appen- 
dixes, one on Ching-shan’s diary, and another 
on missionary archives in England, are also 
inoluded. 

The author takes as the starting-point for 
his discussion the fundamental difference of 
opmion over the final aim of the Boxer 
movement. Lao Nai-hstian, for example, 
regarded the Boxers as a secret society holding 
‘heretical’ beliefs, a branch sect of the White 
Lotus who had been rebellious towards the 
Manchu dynasty since the end of the eighteenth 
century, while Steiger rejected any idea that 
the Boxers were dissidents or rebels and 
explained the /-ho-t'uan as a patriotic organiza- 
tion of legitimate militia. Dr. Purcell opposes 
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both of these opinions on the basis of evidence 
drawn from edicts and memorials contained in 
the newly published collection J-Ao-t‘uan 


tang-an shihliao ge A [M] RH H FR 
(Peking, 1959). He asserts that the Boxers 
shared both characteristics—those of dissidents 
and rebels on the one hand, and those of 
patriots and ‘ nationalists ' resisting the West 
on the other. 


The author presents two lines of reasoning to 
support his view. Firstly, the Boxers com- 
prised heterogeneous elemente—they included 
a minority of leading rebels who avowedly 
opposed the Ch'ing dynasty and aimed to 
restore the Ming, and & majority of people 
drawn from the populace at large who joined 
the organization only to protect themselves 
against the pressures of foreigners and Catholic 
converts. Secondly, the Boxers were at the 
beginning nothing but a popular and voluntary 
‘organization for self-defence independent of 
any government support or control. The 
independent organization of voluntary forces 
was always deemed to be politically dangerous 
in China, and the Boxers were thus prohibited 
by the government, while at the same time 
they attracted rebel leaders. ^ Afterwards, 
however, having been approached from the 
government side through Yü Hsien, they 
changed cheir attitude to the Manchu dynasty 
and finally committed themselves to the 
support of the government. 


In this connexion, the author draws our 
attention to a biographical note prepared by 
the editors of, and published in, the four- 
volume collection of material on the Boxers 
I-ho-t'uan (Peking, 1951), which relates that 
Chu Hung-téng, one of the early major Boxer 
leaders, appeared first in 1899 under the 
standard Fan Ching mieh yang ' Overthrow 
the Ch‘ing; destroy the foreigners’. The 
author goes to some pains to pin-point the 
earliest references in the Chinese materials to 
the slogans which replaced it, Fu Ch'ing mieh 
yang ‘Support the Ch‘ing; destroy the 
foreigners ’ and Pao Ch'ing mieh yang ° Preserve 
the Ch'ing; destroy the foreigners’. To this 
end he has gone through various contemporary 
records contained in the 7-ho-tuan, and 
concludes that the Boxers changed the 
inscriptions on their flags, and switched their 
attitude from anti- to pro-Ch‘ing in the 
autumn of 1899, directly following the arrest 
of Chu Hung-téng at P'ing-yüan. 

The author further comments that, because 
of the existence of diverse factions among the 
Boxers, this change could not be accepted 
unanimously. While the majority, motivated 
only by anti-foreign or anti-Christian feeling, 
might easily have accepted the Emperor as 
their new ally, the real ‘revolutionaries’ 
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could scarcely have acquiesced in the abandon- 
ment of their original aim of a Ming restoration. 
They either left the organization or remained 
within it as & dissident minority, sometimes 
even becoming the object of the wrath of the 
pro-Manchu Boxers, as in the summer of 1900. 
In support of this view, the author extracts 
passages from contemporary diaries collected 
in the Kéng-izu chi-shth Bt =F Pg S (Peking, 
1959) which describe the execution by the 
Boxers in Peking in July 1900 of 70 men and 
women White Lotus members. 

In making these points, the author has 
utilized the Chinese sources extensively. But 
comparing his account and the Chinese 
sources cited in his footnotes, I have found 
some minor mistakes and inexactitudes in his ` 
translation and romanizations. For example, 
in the three pages (pp. 197-9) dealing with the 
P'ing-yüan affair, the following pointe are at 
least open to argument. 

(1) Quoting Chiang Kai, magistrate of 
P'ing-yüan, the author writes ° On arrival in 
P'ingyüan, he (Chiang K'ai) was informed of 
the activities of the I Ho Ch'üan in Szuching- 
cheng, in the neighbouring district’. The 
original passage in Chiang K'ai's P‘ing-yltan 
ch'üan-fei chi-shih (I-ho-t'uan, 1, 358) reads 
HE Ws Vu BR fT #7 4È. Perhaps the 
author took JU Jf fi as the name of the place? 
If 8o, I think he is mistaken. 

(2) Directly after this, Chiang K'ai's remark 
on the origin of the Boxers, BY, = 8 RF 


ETA RR a BÛK E C S. x 
EX HE JE i, is translated as ‘Some said 
the Boxers came from Kuanhsien—others 
said that they came from Tungch'ang in 
Ts‘aochou...’. ‘“Tungch‘ang in  Ts'ao- 
chou’ should read ' Tung-ch'ang and Tsao- 
chou ’, since these are two towns with the same 
administrative status as fu, and are in any case 
some 60 miles or more apart. 

(3) The author says that the Boxers 
° carried charms, recited incantations, and 
boasted of their invulnerability ' according to 
Chiang K‘ai’s statement HM A RE A Fi. 
FF Bu 5*5 TA. BR بل‎ E. DE ERG 
Wi. زر‎ X z$ de WX f. However, JJ X 
z j B 4 does not mean ‘invulnerability’. 

(4) Chi-p'ing, & district in Shantung is 
mistakenly romanized Jén-p‘ing. 

(b) Chiang K'ai's description of Chu Hung- 
téng, Jk KI X RA كي‎ BL PH. KL 
KL Be 18 7) — 2 
A E f KL. 80 1۵ 
^ Ath Eh is translated by 
Gi u Hung-téng appeared 
. he wore a big red ‘‘ wind hat” and 
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red trousers; tho leading files of his troops 
carried two red flags, and all their weapons were 
decorated with red cloth. Red was still (shang— 
as if to signify that it was changed later) 
their colour, signifying “south” and “fire ’”’, 
in order to distinguish them from the other 
symbols’. Shang fay of HE f fij É[ is probably 
& verb, and should not be translated as ‘ still’. 
I am not sure whether it is correct to translate 
VR H ‘headman’ as ‘leading files of troops’. 

(6) 2۶ dn MERA AN 2, ER # 
+ 79 8 E A 7] pA is translated as 
‘A member of the Boxers who had come to 
P'ingyüan from Chinan said that half of the 
two battalions of the Left Wing of the provincial 
army were members of the Great Sword '. Ido 
not know whether {Z 52 ij R> actually 
belonged to the ‘left wing’ or not. But the 
character {Zî certainly does not mean ‘left’. 

(7) Concerning the flag and its inscription, 
the author translates Chiang K‘ai’s observation 
ik HOME ER. BK A کاد کر بار‎ HE 
AB Be PR ta OR PE A D. BE ip BAS. 
fk E] Has‘... when the Boxers erected a 
great flag at the provincial quarters, inscribed 
with the characters Pao Ch'ing; Mieh Yang 
Yti-hsien was delighted ’. The Chinese original 
says nothing about where the flag was erected. 
And it sounds a little peculiar even for the ultra- 
nationalist Yü-hsien, and even when the 
inscription said Pao Ch‘ing, to allow the then 
still-prescribed Boxers to erect their standard 
in the official Yamen quarters. 

As for the appendixes, we should all be most 
grateful to the author for the publication of a 
fascinating long note concerning the Ching- 
shan diary written by the late Sir E. Backhouse 
and dated Peip‘ing, April 1939. But I think it 
must be regretted that the author limited his 
research into missionary archives to the years 
1898 and 1899, and to the provinces of 
Shantung and Chihli. There must remain an 
enormous amount of untouched material on 
the Boxers, not only in mission archives, but 
also in the Public Record Office, which it is 
very difficult for us scholars living outside 
Britain to use. 

MURAMATSU YUJI 


JOHN AYERS: The Seligman Collection 
of oriental art. Vol. Ir. Chinese and 
Korean and porcelain. x, 
137 pp., front., 80 plates. London: 
Lund Humphries for the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, 1964. £8 8s. 

The first volume of the catalogue raisonné 
of the Seligman Collection, compiled by 

Professor S. H. Hansford and published in 
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1957, was devoted to the bronzes, jades, and 
sculptures. This long-delayed second volume 
by Mr. Ayers, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, on the ceramics is a sound, carefully 
thought out contribution to the studies in this 
difficult fleld. The most important groups of 
wares in this historically interesting and 
valuable collection are the T'ang figures, the 
wide range of celadons, and the white wares of 
the T'ang and Sung dynasties. As might be 
expected of such enlightened collectors as 
Professor and Mrs. Seligman, the T'ang 
figures express admirably their interest in the 
anthropological and social aspects of this 
period of empire. There are two points, in 
connexion with the figures, upon which com- 
ment would perhaps not be out of place. 
First, the dating of these figures is difficult 
owing to the lack of controlled excavation of 
not only Tang tombs, but also those of the 
Sui dynasty, so that it is still necessary to 
refer baldly to one figure as being of the 
l'ang dynasty and another as being of the 
Six Dynasties period. But there may in fact 
be a body of late sixth-century material that 
belongs to neither group. Second, during the 
Sui dynasty western merchanta entered China 
in relatively large numbers as part of a 
deliberate trade policy ; in addition skirmishes 
between Central Asians and the Sui, and later 
also the T'ang armies, resulted in foreign 
slaves, as prisoners of war, finding a place in 
the Chinese labour force on a larger scale than 
previously. Foreigners were welcomed in 
many capacities, not only as grooms. One of 
their more interesting functions as slaves was 
to provide music and dancing on special 
occasions. In the imperial service they worked 
for the T"ai-yüeh shu + iH #, the Music 
department of the Court of Imperial Sacrifice 
under the Board of Rites. This department 
employed ten troupes of slave musicians of 
which seven were foreign. They are listed in 
the Tang liu-tien HF 7% Hl and T'ang hui-yao 
Hp Ê Zi as having come from India, Korea, 
Kucha, Bukhara, Kashgar, Turfan, and 
Samarkand, and according to ch. 14 of the 
T'ang liu-tien they numbered over 1,000 for 
work within the palace precincts. Outside 
the court the wealthy landowners as well as 
the princely families could, and did, maintain 
their own staffs of slaves in various capacities. 
Some would have been permitted under a 
government scheme for ‘ state slaves’, others 
would have been purchased or otherwise 
acquired. There were slave markets at both 
Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, but the largest 
commercial centre dealing in foreign slaves 
was at Yang-chou $E 4h ; there were also 
markets along the Chekiang and Fukien coast. 
Thus it can cause no surprise to find a flgure 
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such as D35 of a negroid youth with curly hair 
performing, a dance. Chou Ch'ü-fei Mj] عد‎ 3E 
in his Ling-wai tai-ta Zi Ak ۲ 22 of 1178 
was well aware of the Arab trade in African 
slaves and writes of some place on the east 
coast of Africa, calling it K'un-lun ts‘éng-ch's 
E du HF M, describing the inhabitente as 
having lacquer-black bodies and frizzy hair. It 
is unlikely that the Chinese really believed that 
they were natives of K'un-lun, which Li Yen 
fé 3 in his seventh- or eighth-century 
Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon equates with the 
Indian name Dvipantra, for the Malaysia area. 
The Chinese recognized K‘un-lun as a regional 
name for the same general island area, with 
which they were already familiar in the Six 
Dynasties period. With reference to the note 
on this figure, D35, in which this problem of 
origin is raised, Paul Wheatley, in his valuable 
study The Golden Khersonese, makes it clear 
that Langkusaka (Lang-ya-hstt) is not on the 
west side of the Malayan peninsula in the 
region of Kedah and Perak, but on the east 
side, south of Songkla and north of the Patani 
River, an area familiar to the Chinese in the 
sixth century, that lay on the route to India, and 
which is placed by both the Pei shih Jp, Hi 
and the Sui shih DEj Hi in the vicinity of 
Patani. The region had nothing to do with 
Funan, but was a flourishing independent 
state that was later absorbed into Srivijaya. 
In his introduction Mr. Ayers sets out, 
probably as clearly as it is possible to do رمع‎ the 
development of Chinese ceramic wares as & 
whole, and, wherever he can, relates them to 
their appropriate regions and to such kiln sites 
of which we now have archaeological evidence. 
In the catalogue iteelf the arrangement 1s 
chronologically sound, but for practical 
handling not the most convenient. This is 
apparent in the interposition between the 
Yüeh wares and other celadon types of the 
T'ang and Five Dynasties period, and those of 
the Sung dynasty, of white wares, Chitin, 
Tz'ü-chou types, and all the black wares. The 
effect is to break the continuity of this oeladon 
tradition, which technically and stylistically is 
one of unity and continuous development. 
Perhaps the author has himself been aware of 
this inconvenience for it has been partly 
mitigated by the addition of running heads, 
chronological on the left page and typological 
on the right. It is a little disappointing that the 
relationship between Ting and Tz'ù-chou, 
which is briefly mentioned, has not been 
examined further. The relationship between 
these two wares, and of these with Northern 
celadon amounts to a unity of style and 
technique that is easily perceptible and which 
may be at least partly explained on a practical 
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level by the relatively easy accessibility of the 
kilns producing these wares to each other and 
to the marketing centres, as well as to the two 
capitals, K'ai-féng and Ta-ming & 4%. The 
T‘ang period had seen the intensive develop- 
ment of the waterways in this northern area ; 
the canal and river systems were of such 
economic benefit that the links, originally 
established in the T'ang period, were main- 
tained by the Sung until the aggressive 
tendencies of the Chin forced the withdrawal 
of the government, together with imperial and 
other patronage, to the south. In Sung times 
the Northern capital and imperial residence was 
at Ta-ming in Hopei, within easy reach of the 
Tz'ü-ohou and Kuan-t‘ai areas of production 
and particularly well situated to receive the 
production of the more northerly kilns of 
Ting-chou and Té-chou as well as whatever 
passed through Chü-lu Hsien. At this point it 
is necessary to join issue with Mr. Ayers on 
what he has chosen to classify as * Wares of a 
type found at Chii-lu-hsien’. Much of the 
material said to have come from this centre is 
indisputably of the Tz'ü-chou type of which 
D72, & vase, is an admirable example. Parallels 
to this piece are illustrated in Tóki Zenshu Big 
2۶ 4 HB, xm, plates 24 and 26, as well as by 
Honey on plate 67 of his Ceramic art of China ; 
there is another example in the Musée Guimet 
and others in a number of private collections. 
It is a common type and there seems no 
justification for its isolation from the class to 
which it properly belongs. The bowl and 
cover, D78, is another example, to which, 
incidentally, there is no parallel in the Percival 
David Foundation. Generally the descriptions 
of the objects are clear, but there are a number 
of instances, in which it was difficult to decide 
whether the foot ring of a bowl was small in its 
total diameter, or whether the ring itself was 
low and narrow. The terms used are most of 
them reasonable, but chamfered foot, or foot 
ring, cannot be accepted without reserve. 
Chamfered, it is true, means bevelled, but 
bevelled symmetrically; so why not say 
bevelled edge or bevelled foot? Chamfered 
is & very precise technical term used in metal- 
work, woodwork (especially panelling and 
furniture), and in a very special sense in 
bookbinding (for an invisible paper-mending 
technique and for paring leather, when two 
edges have to be joined on a flat surface). It 
is too precise a term to be used satisfactorily 
when discussing & material subject to such 
varied treatment. Apart from such details and 
the uneven quality of some of the plates, 
this study and catalogue, with its compre- 
hensive bibliography, is a really useful and 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
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Chinese ceramic technology and history. It 
should be regarded as a basic text for every 
student. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


RaymonD Dawson (ed.) : The legacy of 
China. (The Legacy Series.) xix, 
392 pp., 27 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1964. 30s. 


This volume is the latest in a series which 
began with The legacy of Greece (1921). The 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press 
would have saved themselves, the contributing 
authors, and ultimately the reading publio a 
great deal of confusion if they had consulted 
another of their publications, The Oxford 
English dictionary. There ‘legacy’ is defined 
as ‘A sum of money, etc. bequeathed to 
another . . . transf. and fig. ; esp. = anything 
handed down by an ancestor or predecessor ’. 
China, unlike Greece, is neither an ancestor nor 
& predecessor of Western oivilization; no 
court has pronounced the legator legally dead ; 
if we suppose that some court—ignoring the 
loud noises still emanating from the testator— 
did pronounce China dead, then who, in the 
absence of a will, is the legatee ? Mr. Dawson 
wrestles unsuccessfully with this problem in 
his introduction, and Dr. Needham denounces 
the whole concept in the opening pages of his 
essay. Some of the authors feel obliged to talk 
of influences of China on the West. Professor 
Zurcher, who writes with authority on Chinese 
Buddhism, finds it necessary to devote much 
of his attention to Ch'an—Zen, presumably 
because of its current vogue in the West. 
Dr. Graham, in discussing Chinese philosophy, 
settles for some congruities between Chinese 
and Western reasoning. Professor Hanan, in 
opening his summary history of Chinese 
fiction and drama (28 small pages), says that 
their influenoe on the West is negligible but 
that it is the very separateness of these 
traditions which make them valuable to us. 
This volume includes many chapters by first- 
rate scholars, but they are here the victims of 
an unsound plan based on a false analogy (and, 
presumably, on the good sales records of the 
previous ‘Legacy’ volumes). They are 
further handicapped by poor format and 
unwarranted space restrictions. The result is 
& conscienceless waste of major talents and 
a book that does justice neither to its con- 
tributors nor to its subject which I take to be 
something like ‘aspects (mostly positive) of 
Chinese civilization '. 

Mr. Dawson opens with & brief introduction 
and an essay entitled ‘ Western conceptions of 
Chinese civilization’. This is an interesting 
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subject, and both the discipline of intellectual 
history and the study of this particular subject 
are far enough advanced to make possible an 
elegant and informative essay. But Mr. Dawson 
appears to be unversed m the discipline and 
not to have used the relevant studies by Donald 
Lach, Virgile Pinot, Arthur Lovejoy (‘ The 
Chinese origin of a romanticism’), and many 
others. The result is such passages as the 
following: °... the concept of the monolithic 
Confucian state has continued to have a very 
strong influence [on whom ?]. In modern 
times it has even been boosted [sic] by disgust 
[whose ?] with the follies of the materialistic 
West [sic], which has stimulated a new interest 
[among whom ?] in the wisdom of the East 
[stc]. In the world of scholarship the myth 
[which myth ?] has continued to be the source 
of many misunderstandings, through failure to 
appreciate that it papered over many ugly 
cracks [stc]’. The concluding chapter by 
Mr. G. F. Hudson attempts to fill in lacunae 
left by the several authors and to state some 
conclusions. ‘The ‘legacy’ problem plagues 
him at every turn, and his addenda turn out 
to be lists of Western importations from 
China—everything from tea, spices, cookery, 
and immigrants to the place-name reference in 
Breoht's ‘ The good woman of Setsuan '—plus 
some oursory paragraphs on Chinese history, 
philosophy, and institutions. 

The faulty design of thé book means that 
none of the contributors is at his best. But 
there are ‘occasional bright patches’. 
Professor Hawkes on Chinese poetry and the 
English reader is illuminating and persuasive. 
Professor Kracke’s short chapter, ‘The 
Chinese on the art of government’, is a tour de 
force that is both clear and meaningful. 
Dr. Sullivan manages to say a great deal about 
Chinese art with his meagre allotment of space 
and illustrations, but this piece pales when 
compared to his other writings. Dr. Needham, 
with characteristic verve and dogmatism, 
forces into a few pages the principal theses and 
findings of his major work. But, shorn of the 
elaborate arguments, demonstrations, and 
documentation of his large work, this essay is 
sure to mislead any ‘general reader’. Does 
Dr. Needham really believe that pre-modern 
Chinese society was a ‘ bureaucratic feudalism ' 
‘and that this terminological absurdity— 
necessary as it may be for the Peking ideo- 
logues—should be used in scholarly analysis ? 

Chinese civilization is, of course, not a 
* legacy ' of images, influences, odd congruities, 
etc., but a richly documented sweep of human 
experience, an object of contemplation for men 
everywhere who face the great human prob- 
lems in their time. And, as Professor Pulley- 
blank pute it, ‘ Now in the twentieth century, 
when the world seems fated to be engulfed in 
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a common pattern of ''Western"' or 
** modern ” civilization, it is more important 
than ever that we should be able to find in a 
real knowledge of China’s independent cultural 
tradition a point of comparison and criticism ’. 
The present generation of specialists on Chinese 
civilization can make great contributions to 
this knowledge, but their own sense of the 
integrity of their subjecte—not residual 
Western chauvinism nor the short-sightedness 
of publishers—must be allowed to prevail. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


ELinor C. Horne: Intermediate Java- 
nese. By Elinor C. Horne, with the 
assistance of Kustiani and Koentja- 
ramngrat. (Yale Linguistic Series, 
4. xm, 505 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1903. 
$5, 378. 6d. 


This useful book supplements Beginning 
Javanese, produced by the same author and 
publisher, 1961, xxiii, 500 pp. It consiste 
of 30 rounded-off pieces of Javanese prose 
of different character, the annotated texte of 
which sre flanked by their phonemic transcrip- 
tion and (for the greater part of the pages) 
accompanied by copious notes on meanings of 
words and forms of grammar ; those pages are 
followed by carefully composed exercises 
which have a close connexion with the texts 
presented. These 30 lessons might suggest that 
they are intended for the 30 weeks of the 
academic year, and we can only say that after 
& year working with this book the student 
must have considerably improved upon his 
knowledge of Java and the Javanese language. 
This eminently practical book is made attrac- 
tive by ite print, paper, and illustrations ; the 
complete translations of texts (pp. 301-34), 
Javanese-English glossary (335-436) and 
English-Javanese glossary (437—505) complete 
this book. Ch. xvi-xxx deal with such useful 
topics as Javanese wedding customs, Kartini, 
religion in Indonesia, Lébaran day in Java, 
drama, dance and music, & stage play, the 
government of Indonesia, and a piece of 
mythological history. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
liveliness of her first set of chapters, which are 
& stride forward in comparison with the 
existing materials for the study of Javanese, 
even though she is ‘ plus javanisant que les 
Javanais eux-mêmes ' in letting her Mr. Ward 
address himself in Javanese to an employee of 
Garuda Indonesian Airways; later on in this 
book she explains sufficiently the spheres 
where Javanese is used and where Indonesian. 

In this second volume the value of her 
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phonemie spelling consiste mainly in the fact 
that she has introduced a considerable number 
of commas and semicolons where they are 
absent in Javanese writing, though clearly 
audible in speech. Adding them is a consider- 
able help to the student and a merit of the 
author whose mother tongue, when written, to 
a certain extent suffers from the same lack of 
interpunotion as Javanese. The reviewer of 
this book owes gratitude to the author's 
statement on p. xx: ' Once the conventional 
spelling system is understood, nearly any 
Javanese word can be accurately pronounced 
by observing its spelling ' (he could not agree 
more). This is more than can be said about 
some languages, and the consequence is that a 
few preceding indications and a few scattered. 
notes on this subject might save a hundred 
pages of phonemic spelling, alienating the 
student from any existing dictionary. For a 
two-part course of 1100 pp. weighing 5 1b. 11 oz. 
this might not be important, but there are 
some desiderata which might find a place 
instead of the superfluous spellmg pages. The 
author is perfectly right in suggesting that this 
book is intended for grown-ups and for 
university students ; therefore I might express 
the hope that the second part of the exercises 
may within a short time be rewritten and 
enlarged upon in a following volume, or 
supplanted in a second impression of this 
volume. Too many old mistakes are repeated 
here, too few results of this century have 
found their way in, too much fundamental 
information is lacking, and the whole level 
might easily be raised for this select public. 

This splendidly produced book is practically 
free from misprints, apart from a glaring 
inconsistency in the use of e, é, and 2, which can 
easily be corrected by using the glossary. It is 
to be hoped that the indispensable main 
thing—a Javanese-English dictionary—will 
follow, namely & translation (brought up to 
date) of Pigeaud’s Javaans-Nederlands hand- 
woordenboek (1938). 

O. HOOYKAAS 


NioHoLAS Tarne: Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry 1n the Malay world, 1780-1824. 
ix, 189 pp., front. St. Lucia, Queens- 
land: University of Queensland 
Press; Cambridge: University Press, 
1962. 37s. 6d. 


At the end of the eighteenth century 
Holland, though a waning power, still 
possessed a dominant political and commercial 
position in the Malay world, based upon usage, 
upon possession of virtually all the important 
strategio and commercial centres, and a 
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complex system of treaties with the nominally 
independent local rulers. Britain, though a 
vigorous and growing power, whose position in 
India and whose developing China trade gave 
her an obvious potential interest in the 
archipelago, held only the unimportant and 
unprofitable factory of Benkulen, in south- 
west Sumatra. By 1824, not only had Britain 
secured important footholds in the Malayan 
peninsula, but the Dutch had been driven to 
accept a formal partition of the area, and to 
limit their claims to the islands south of the 
Straits of Malacca and Singapore. Moreover a 
large part of the trade even of Java was 
dominated by British commerce. The period 
between 1780 and 1824 was thus one in which 
Britain obtained a position of predominant 
power in the Malay world, one feature of which 
was the occupation, for appreciable periods, of 
most of the important Dutch holdings there. 
But it was also one filled with lengthy Anglo- 
Dutch diplomatic encounters, concerned not مع‎ 
much with power and expediency as with 
‘ questions of right as well as policy °, as one of 
the British negotiators put it. 

Dr..Tarling is an undoubted master of the 
English manuscript records and of the British 
and Dutch printed sources for the period. The 
specialist can but admire the sure-footedness 
with whioh he pioks his way through the tangle 
of the diplomatio negotiations, and be grateful 
to him for bringing to the light of print so 
much new material, especially in the earlier 
sections of this book. But for the more general 
reader the book will be curiously unsatisfying. 
This is partly because of the limitations of its 
subject-matter, which make ite title slightly 
misleading. It is in fact not so much a history 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry in the Malay world as 
& series of studies of particular Anglo-Dutch 
negotiations most of which took place in 
Europe in the context of European diplomacy. 
Even accepting these limitations, however, the 
book is still one which will frustrate many 
readers unfamiliar with the period. It makes 
little attempt to explain or interpret, or even 
to point out which material is new. It is also 
excessively allusive, assuming in the reader a 
familiarity with the material almost equal to 
| that of the author. After devoting several 
pages, for example, to the negotiation of the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1784, he tells us on 
p. ll that ‘the treaty was at last signed’, 
but never says what were ita terms. He makes 
several references to the League of Armed 
Neutrality and its principles, but leaves the 
reader to discover for himself what these were. 

Dr. Tarling has made a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this subject, bringing 
to light much new material, particularly on 
the efforts in the 1780's to resoue the Dutch 
East India Company from disaster by British 
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loans, and to reach a general Anglo-Dutch 
accommodation based on a genuine identity of 
interests. A more lucid exposition would 
enable his work to reach the wider audience 
which it deserves. 

0. D. OOWAN 


OLIVER Rice and ABDULLAH MAJID 
(comp.): Modern Malay verse, 1946— 
61, selected by Oliver Rice and Abdullah 
Majid, translated by Abdullah Majid, 
Asraf, and Oliver Rice with the assis- 
tance of James Kirkup and the poets. 
(Seri Sastéra Timur dan Barat.) xxiii, 
135 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford 
University Press, 1963. 8s. 


This collection is the first attempt at 
introducing modern Malay verse to the 
outside world. The beginnings of this verse go 
back to the 1030's when both yearnings for a 
past glory and uneasiness and doubts as to 
what was coming began to appear in disjointed 
rhetorical and sentimental lines in the columns 
of Malay newspapers and journals. None of 
these early attempts are included in this 
volume. The reason for their omission is not 
given and, in go far as the omission distorts the 
true picture of the verse's development, it is 
most unfortunate. Mr. James Kirkup, in his 
sympathetic and excellent introduction, 
explains that the younger poets (who began 
writing in the early years of the last decade) 
are not represented, since they are to be 
studied in a separate volume. There is no 
reason why the earlier verse writers and the 
more recent ones ahould not be included along 
with the poete here represented in this collec- 
tion. Time would have been saved and the 
reader would have had an excellent chance, 
with a neat handy volume like this, of a glance 
at the whole range of modern Malay verse. 

The selection otherwise is fairly representa- 
tive of the six poets included here. It brings 
out the important aspects of their verses. The 
themes of the 1950 generation of Malay poets 
are of freedom from colonial and class oppres- 
sion, poverty, world peace, human brother- 
hood, and service to mankind. These are 
great matters, no doubt, but these poeta, 
small and insignificant as they know they are, 
are not shy to speak ‘on them, and have done 
so with a vehemence and sincerity that is truly 
moving. This is not to say that they have 
spoken with a perfect mastery of their art. 
Like all other arts, poetry develops with 
practice and time. Mr. Kirkup makes a 
correct assessment when he says in the 
mtroduction: ‘...the new poetic forms 
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adopted by these poets may seem to some 
readers not yet perfectly assimilated. But time 
and practice will bring improvements in this 
respect ’. 

The six poeta represented in this collection 
stand in intermediate relationship with their 
lamenting predecessors before the war and 
with their more muted, less optimistic fellow 
verse-writers who began writing in 1955-7. 
They did not lament, their enthusiasm was 
undiluted, and they spoke with a clear simple 
voice, in anticipation of independence. How- 
ever, subsequent events after the achievement 
of independence in 1957 brought in a new 
mood: that of pessimism and despair. In 
literature this new mood is giving rise to a new 
realistic trend in writing. The beginnings of 
this trend can already be seen in some of 
A. Samad Said’s verses in this collection, 
especially in the poem ‘We are guests of the 
evening '. 

While the originals show the defects of & 
yot-unmastered art, the translations suffer 
from the double weakness of incomplete 
understanding and unpoetical rendering. To 
translate & poem, the meaning as well as the 
poetry, is supremely difficult; but to do it 
literally, word for word (even with the help of 
the poets themselves), is to commit the 
unpardonable crime of treating both poetry 
and language mechanically. In any case, it is 
an impossible proposition, as the translations 
themselves bear out. For instance, in the poem 
Tanah Melayu (pp. 4-5) the reference to death 
in the third stanza is obviously to the fighting 
in the jungles of Malaya between 1948 and 
1957. The war meant in the line Memburu 
kematian di padang maut terdedah cannot be & 
full-scale war and the line should have been 
translated ‘Pursuing death in death’s own 
naked fields ’ instead of ‘ Pursuing death in the 
naked fields of the dead ’. 

The following random examples will illus- 
trate the types of weakness I have mentioned. 
In Hadiah (pp. 26-7) the translation of the 
fourth stanza is made meaningless by incom- 
plete understanding. Betapakah kerelaan dari 
kebenaran/Antara kehormatan dan keyakinan 
teguh/Sebab kau mengajar anak-anak mem- 
bunuh ? should not have been translated ‘ How 
‘ can you reconcile the truths/Of honour and 
staunchest faith/With teaching children how to 
murder ? ’. The rendering should be something 
like this: ‘Do you set generosity against 
truth/The honouring of friends against deep- 
felt conviction/Because you are teaching 
children how to murder ?'. In one case the 
translation leads to serious distortions of 
meaning. In Perempuan malang (pp. 20-1), 
one of Usman Awang’s best in this collection, 
two serious distortions occur. The last line in 
the fourth stanza, Karena demikiam hukum 
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dunia manusia yang ‘ berbudi’, has the transla- 
tion ‘ For such is the world’s law, the law of 
‘“‘prudent’’ men’; and the last two lines, 
Sampai sekarang, O perempuan malang/ Hukum 
hidup manusia buas memanjang, aro translated 
* O, unfortunate woman, for you/Man’s way of 
life will always be a brutal law ’. The meanings 
given by this rendering clearly run counter to 
the spirit of the whole poem, where the writer 
takes the attitude of condemning the evil of 
which ‘the unfortunate woman’ is the 
victim—prostitution. The translations should 
have been ‘ For such is the worldly law of 
‘respectable’? men’ and ‘Up to now, O 
unfortunate woman / This rule of untamed men 
still continues’. One beautiful line in this 
same poem with ite play on the contrast 
between the total equality of the night and the 
tota] inequality of the men who benefit from it 
(Malam milik manusia bersama dengan perbe- 
daan segala), translated ‘ Your night belongs to 
all, with all their differences’, is better 
rendered ‘The night belongs equally to all 
with all their inequalities ’. 

Other examples of bad translation can be 
cited ; the above suffice to show the imacoura- 
cies, distortions, and lack of sensitivity. In 
fairness to the translators, it must be said that 
their renderings of the shorter, more obscure 
poems of A. S. Amin and Noor S. I. in some 
cases help the reader to understand the poems 
better. This is especially so with A. 8. Amin’s 
Kepada manusia ‘To mankind’ and Noor 
S. I.’s ‘ Afro-Asia '. 

The compilers’ omission of the date and 
place where each poem was first published is a 
small but none the less vexing point to a 
student of modern Malay literature. The 
inclusion of this information would definitely 
be a help in the understanding of the poems 
themselves. 

It is a pity that the first book of modern 
Malay verse to be introduced to the English- 
speaking reader should suffer from these 
avoidable faults. One hopes that future 
publications will benefit from the mistakes of 
this pioneer attempt. 

KASSIM AHMAD 


J. P. K. van EEcHOUD: Etnografie van 


de Kaowerawédj (centraal Nieuw- 
Guinea).  (Verhandelingen van het 


Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 37.) 
[vii], 200 pp., front., 16 plates. 
’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1962. Guilders 22.50. 


The author of this posthumous work, who 
died in 1958, belonged to the small band of 
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Dutch administrators engaged in the explora- 
tion as well as in the administration of New 
Guinea in the late 193078. He already had some 
experience of both when in 1939 he was 
charged with the task of conducting a recon- 
naissance of the basin of the Rouffaer river in 
the north-west of the island. Despite great 
hazards and difficulties in the days when radio 
communication and air drops were not taken 
for granted, he had made considerable progress 
when the news of the German invasion of 
Holland in May 1940 forced him to return to 
his base. From then until the end of the war 
van Eechoud remained at his post and 
succeeded in avoiding capture at the hands of 
the Japanese patrols sent out to find him. 
Though he was officially a police officer, 
necessity and his own native resourcefulness 
had combined to turn him into an accomplished 
explorer with many skills, including for 
instance that of being able to operate, set up, 
and repair field radio transmitters. He had 
also trained himself to be a good observer of 
the inhabitants of New Guinea and for want of 
other training he carried & copy of Notes and 
queries on anthropology which has proved to be 
& useful vade-mecum to so many other travel- 
lers in similar situations. 

In the course of his journey from July 1939 
until May 1940, van Eechoud had gathered a 
large quantity of data, the most important 
part of which was an ethnographic description 
of the Kaowerawédj, a tribe inhabiting an area 
on the eastern bank of the Mamberamo river. 
It is this description which has now been 
brought out m the work under review. 

The layout shows clear signs of an attempt 
to follow conscientiously the general lmes of 
inquiry suggested chapter by chapter in Notes 
and queries. In the circumstances in which the 
material was gathered, however, especially 
bearing in mind the fact that van Eechoud had 
been charged with a number of other tasks, it 
is difficult to see what more he could have 
accomplished. Now, when so many ethno- 
graphic works seem to have lost as much in 
width of conspectus and range of interests as 
they have gained in depth, this particular mono- 
graph strikes one as being refreshingly catholic 
and as having all the qualities of its faults. The 
first three chapters deal with social and political 
structure (necessarily briefly) and with the life 
cycle of the individual. Religion and magic 
make up ch. iv. The last part of the work 
devotes two more chapters to material cul- 
ture, art, pastimes, and mythology. Decora- 
tive patterns are carefully reproduced and 8 
-word-list and photographs bring the mono- 
graph to an end. Of necessity the survey is 
incomplete, sketchy, and unsophisticated. 
What would seem to matter more, however, is 
that a police commissioner, on 8 relatively 
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difficult journey of exploration, was able to 
gather so much factual information for the 
benefit of his successors, and, even more 
important, that his findings are now published. 


G. B. MILNER 


R. F. SALISBURY : From stone to steel : 
economic consequences of a technological 
change in New Guinea. xxi, 237 pp., 
8 plates. [Melbourne]: Melbourne 
University Press on behalf of the 
Australian National University; 
London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1962. 63s. 


The author of this carefully reasoned and 
instructive book spent a year in 1952 and 1953 
among the Siane, a group of highland tribes in 
Australian New Guinea. At that time only 20 
years had elapsed since the very first white 
men had appeared in the highlands (and been 
treated as visitors from the land of the dead). 
The almost total cessation of further contacts 
during the war years and their slow resumption 
afterwards, meant that Professor Salisbury’s 
field study provided him with an opportunity 
which is seldom offered to the modern anthro- 
pologist. Here was a people with very recent 
memories of the stone age, previously almost 
entirely cut off from all but their nearest 
neighbours (owing to endemio warfare), now 
suddenly forced to live at peace and, with the 
opening of jeep roads and landing strips, 
coming into contact not only with steel tools 
but with manufactured goods made available 
in mission stations and trading stores. 

To this opportunity of witnessing the rapid 
changes that were taking place in traditional 
technology and concepts of wealth, as well as 
in the power structure, the author brought in 
addition to his anthropological formation an 
obvious interest in economic theory. He also 
had enough intellectual curiosity to re-examine 
and test some of the conventional assumptions 
of classical and modern economists in this 
unusual context of a moneyless but almost 
self-sufficient ^ micro-economy, suddenly 
exposed to the complete revision of its 
traditional standards with the rapid influx of 
European trade-goods. 

The Siane, who number some 15,000 and 
who are slash-and-burn peasants, live in small 
villages on a series of mountain ridges at 
altitudes varying from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Before the coming of the Europeans in the 
1930’s, their level of material culture was low. 
Their staple food consisted of sweet potatoes 
with some pork to relieve the monotony of a 
diet in which even salt figured as a luxury. 
They made their own stone axe blades but 
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some of their valuables (gold-lip shell and 
cowries) were obtained from other tribes. 

After considering environment and social 
organization within the context of this 
Salisbury analyses the effeote of early contacte 
with Europeans, first indirect and then direct 
(ch. iv-v). The remainder of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of capital investment 
during & period of economic change (ob. vi), to 
the character of changing demand in a 
transitional period (ch. vii), &nd to a discussion 
of the relevanoe of this study to the theory of 
economic value and change (ch. vili-ix). 

While much of the subjeot-matter of this 
book will be of interest mainly to anthropolo- 
gists who have made a special study of 
economics and to economists who specialize in 
the study of underdeveloped societies, some of 
the categories which the author has found 
necessary for his framework of reference are 
also likely to interest the non-specialist. 

In particular it would seem that the general 
scheme of classification he has adopted to 
describe all activities concerned with goods and 
services may be of wider significance, not only 
in terms of New Guinea or Melanesia but for 
many other types of society (see especially 
pp. 39-41). There is first of all the type of 
activity concerned with subststence goods, 
usually involving single persons outside the 
village and hardly regarded by the Siane as 
being a matter of interest, let alone excitement : 
planting, weeding, harvesting, that is, daily 
tasks performed in order to keep alive, what 
we in our society might refer to as ' bread and 
butter’ activities, By contrast the second and 
third type of activity involve greater numbers 
of people, and take place within the village in 
an atmosphere of excitement and enthusiasm. 
They are, broadly speaking, ceremonial 
exchanges, and are further distinguished in 
that the second, luxury activities, are usually 
not public events and mainly concern indivi- 
dual owners exchanging kevora neta ‘small 
things’ e.g. tobacco, salt, palm-oil and nuts. 
By contrast the third, gima activities, are 
public events and have to do with the formal 
presentation of valuables such as pigs, orna- 
mental axes, plumes, head-dresses, and 
necklaces (pp. 41-111). 

These three types of activity are in turn used 
to throw into relief native concepts of owner- 
ghip referred to, on the one hand, &s guardian- 
Ship or trusteeship (merafo 'its owner' for 
short) and on the other hand as personalty 
(amfonka ° the absolute owner of something و("‎ 
(pp. 61-76). 

Professor Salisbury estimates that whereas 
in the days of stone axes, subsistence activities 
(i.e. the growing of food for oneself and one's 
dependants) absorbed 80% of a man’s time, 
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the use of steel blades has reduced this propor- 
tion to 5097. The quantity of food grown, has, 
however, not ohanged signifleantly, but other 
activities, at first warfare, and, later ceremonial 
activities of the gima type, have assumed more 
importance (pp. 117-21). Inevitably 'infla- 
tion ' has occurred in the sense that the greater 
influx of valuables (including the new trade- 
goods) has correspondingly increased the level 
of customary payments, most typically perhaps 
in the case of the bride-price that & mah must 
find before he can hope to marry. The older 
and more powerful men are now much richer in 
relation to the rest than they were in pre- 
European times, and the young are correspon- 
dingly more dependent on the old. This, 
however, should not necessarily be deplored 
since it would appear to be an important 
factor in maintaining social control in an age of 
rapidly changing values. Moreover Profeseor 
Salisbury is not inclined to idealire Siane life 
before the Europeans arrived. Nowadays, he 
says, ‘ Unquestionably native life is richer in 
colour, in variety, and in material possessions ' 
(p. 188). 

Ch. viii (pp. 184-204), in which economic 
values are discussed, is perhaps the most 
stimulating part of the book, particularly 
where the distinction between ‘ subsistence 
goods’, ‘ luxuries’, and ‘ valuables’ is carried 
further. Subsistence goods maintain, according 
to the author, what Marshall called ‘the 
standard of life’. Valuables are used to obtain 
‘ free-floating ’ power, i.e. power not inherent 
in & person's existing social position, new 
power (pp. 189-91). Luxuries on the other 
hand are valued ' for their use in enabling the 
individual to behave according to his whims 
and not according to social dictates’ (p. 194). 

This book is the outcome of very great deal 
of patient observation and careful deduction 
based on extensive reading. It deserves to be 
widely read not least by those who might be 
inclined to doubt the proposition that the 
difference between neolithic man and cyber- 
netic man is a matter of quantity rather than 
quality. With stone axe or steel axe, Adam 
remains Adam. 

G. B. MILNER 


C. D. Cowan (ed.): The economic 
development of South-East Asia: 
studies in economic history and political 
economy. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Studies on Modern Asia and Africa, 
No. 3.) 192 pp. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 32s. 

C. D. Cowan (ed.): The economic 

of China and Japan: 
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studies in economie history and political 
economy. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Studies on Modern Asia and Africa, 
No. 4.) 255 pp. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 35s. 


Professor Cowan’s introduction to these two 
volumes—it appears in both but in slightly 
different versions—explains that the essays 
now printed were some of the papers prepared 
for an international study group on the 
economic history of East and South East Asia, 
held at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in July 1961. The introduction then 
sets out very succinctly the background to 
economie change in South East Asia, China, 
and Japan, especially in the last hundred years 
or 80, and refers briefly to questions discussed 
in the study group. As one of the non- 
specialist readers to whom the editor in part 
addresses himself, I find his introduction both 
fascinating and frustrating. Ite importance lies 
in the survey (apparently written with effort- 
less skill) of the historical-geographical field 
covered by the two books and the reference to 
the topics raised in the course of the study 
group’s discussions. But having been intellec- 
tually aroused by Professor Cowan’s prologue, 
I feel, in regard to what follows, like a 
spectator at a show which seems to consist 
of largely disconnected solo performances. 
Specialist readers wil presumably have no 
difficulty in evaluating each essay (but how 
many will be competent to judge all of them ?) 
and in seeing multiple connexions between 
them. Even with the editor's admirable 
guidance, non-specialists, it seems to me, are 
likely to get lost. The truth of the matter is, 
as Professor Cowan himself points out, that 
Asian economic history is an underworked field 
(especially in Asia, it would seem ; for of the 
17 papers printed only three are by Asians, one 
of whom teaches at an American university). 
We shall clearly need to wait some time before 
being able to read a book which matches the 
present introduction. 

EKconomio history is sometimes written by 
economists (there are some good examples in 
these two volumes), but since it is something 
more than plain history or economics, it calls 
ideally on & range of analytical skills which 
seems to me to be much like that required in 
my own discipline of anthropology. The 
Imgnuistic, sociological, and cultural demands 
on the research worker are varied and high. 
(The non-specialist reader will certainly not 
miss the implications of Professor Cowan’s 
statement: ‘We still lack an adequate 
understanding of the traditions, institutions, 
resources, social attitudes and values, and 
other factors which have helped to shape Asian 
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economie history '—p. 9f. in the first volume 
under review ; p. 10 in the other.) But if the 
discipline is a hard. one, it is also attractive to 
the same extent and for the same reasons. 
Consequently, the most interesting papers in 
these two books are those which are something 
more than straightforward accounts of parti- 
cular forms of trade, institutions, or industries, 
however original or technically perfect these 
accounts may be. 

The volume on South East Asia contains 
eight papers, of which five deal with particular 
countries: Malaya (three papers), Thailand 
(one paper), and Indonesia (one paper). 
Dr. Wong Lin Ken writes on the Malayan tin 
industry to 1914, Professor J. Norman Parmer 
on Chinese estate workers’ strikes in Malaya 
in March 1937, and Mr. T. E. Smith on the 
permanent settlement of Chinese and Indians 
in Malaya. These are three very different 
topics (although they all relate to the non- 
Malay part of the population), handled very 
differently. Mr. Smith’s demography, besides 
pointing to the political arithmetic of Malay- 
sia’s future, makes a very important historical 
argument: the permanent settlement of the 
Chinese in Malaya started well before official- 
dom recognized and took account of it. 
Demography appears again in the three general] 
papers: Professor Charles A. Fisher deals with 
South East Asian population growth since 
1830 ; students of Asia whose eyes are focused 
on China, Japan, or India tend to ignore what 
Professor Fisher demonstrates—that South 
East Asia as a whole (and not just Java) has 
seen a tremendous ballooning of population 
since 1830. Thailand is represented by 
Professor James C. Ingram's paper on the rice 
trade, Indonesia by Dr. J. A. M. Caldwell’s on 
export and production from the 1860’s to 1914. 
The remaining essays are by Mr. J. Leighton 
Boyce (on British Eastern exchange banks up 
to 1914) and Professor Francis E. Hyde (on 
British shipping companies 1860-1939). 

The second volume has only two countries 
to deal with, but they have of course been 
better studied. Six of the nine papers are 
devoted to Chinese topics. Dr. Mark Mancall 
opens with the system of trade between Russia 
and China which was established by the Treaty 
of Kiakhta in 1727 and lasted until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Kwang-ching Liu follows with a paper on 
British-Chinese stvamship rivalry in the 1870’s 
and 1880's. Professor Albert Feuerwerker 
takes the case of the Hanyehping Coal and 
Iron Company to desl with problems of the 
attempted industrialization of China in the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Jean Chesneaux 
writes on the Chinese labour force in the first 
part of the present century. Professor 
Alexander Eckstein appraises Sino-Soviet 
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economic relations. Dr. K. R. Walker con- 
cludes the essays on China with an account of 
the views of the economist Ma Yin-ch‘u and the 
criticism brought to bear on them. The first of 
the papers on Japan is by Professor G. C. Allen : 
factors in Japan's economic growth. Professor 
Henry Rosovsky follows on pre-war capital 
formation and Professor Miyohei Shinohara on 
pre-war economic development and foreign 
trade. Among these nine papers the non- 
specialist reader is likely to get most from 
Professor Allen’s (because it deals clearly and 
comprehensively with a major subject) and— 
paradoxical though it may seem, for they are 
primarily concerned with very narrow topics— 
from Professor Feuerwerker’s and Professor 
Liu's. These last two papers deal with Chinese 
enterprise in the Western mould. 

The three essays just mentioned can be taken 
to have the closest bearing on a general 
question under which, according to Professor 
Cowan, other questions relating to differences 
in Asian economic development may be 
subsumed: ‘why was development in Japan 
different from that in every other country, so 
that she became relatively quickly an advanced 
industrial society ?' (p. 16 in the first volume, 
p. 15 in the second). It is, of course, by no 
means & new question, and Professor Cowan’s 
cautious summary of arguments put forward 
wil not surprise anybody who has thought 
about the problem. What is, in ita way, 
surprising is that so few of the papers in the 
volumes show signs of their authors having 
held the subject of divergent development at 
the centre of their attention. 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 


DantEL F. MoCarL: Africa tn time- 
perspective : a discussion of historical 
reconstruction from unwritten sources. 
xix, 175 pp. Boston, Mass.: Boston 
University Press ; on: Ghana 
University Press, 1964. (Distributors 
outside Ghana: Oxford University 
Press. 25s.) 


This curious book presents more than usual 
difficulties to the reviewer. It originated in a 
series of open lectures delivered by Professor 
McCall at the University of Ghana in the 
session 1960-1, for which he chose as his theme 
a general review of the diverse disciplinary 
approaches to African proto-history. A 
chapter on the nature of historical evidence is 
followed by discussion of the several contribu- 
tions to be made, especially m situations where 
documentary evidence is wanting, by archaeo- 
logy, the study of oral tradition, historical 
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linguistica, ethnology, ethno-biology, art 
history, and so on. 

This survey has many good qualities. Tbere 
are some lapses into a wordy obscurity and 
some eccentricities of thought and matter, but, 
in the main, the discussion is as admirably 
lucid and level-headed as it is certainly 
comprehensive. The chapter on ancillary 
dating techniques, in particular, provides an 
excellent introduction to this subject. But one 
is puzzled to discover the book’s precise 
purpose and the character of the audience to 
which it is directed. 

The tone and standpoint is consistently that 
of an expert whose own experience lies outside 
the African fleld and who now draws upon that 
foreign experience to suggest the outline of an 
overall strategy for the advancement of similar 
researches in Africa. The level of the discussion 
is rigorously theoretical and ranges widely over 
the relevant literature from Maitland to 
Collingwood, from Malmowski to Murdock. 
The ground is cleared with pedantic thorough- 
ness: ‘Terms which one may come upon are 
myth, saga, fable, legend, tale, mirchen, conte 
and story.... Saga (something said), tale 
(something told), conte (something related) by 
their derivation indicate the oral nature of 
their subject matter ', but this careful prepara- 
tion never leads, as the reader might expect, to 
& practical examination of concrete African 
problems and the efforts that are being made 
to solve them. The writer, as he frequently 
shows, en passant, is thoroughly abreast of 
recent work in the African field, but he has 
deliberately chosen to illustrate his argument 
with exemplary material drawn from an 
almost Toynbeean range of outside cultures 
from Han China to Minoan Crete, to the 
Indians of Central Ámerica. 

The undergraduate or the intelligent 
> general reader ’ will often find himself dazzled 
(as surely the original audience of these lectures 
must have been) by this formidable display of 
erudition, and at & loss to evaluate many of the 
author's allusions. This book, then, is evidently 
not for him, but at the same time there is little 
real meat for the specialist to get his teeth into. 

There is a further underlying objection to 
the presuppositions of the whole discussion. 
There is an important sense, which anthropolo- 
gists seldom seem to grasp, m which history 
simply cannot exist in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence. Like the anthropologist and 
the archaeologist, the historian is of course 
interested to trace the broad evolution of 
human society. By a common, and generally 
understood, extension of the term it is admis- 
sible to speak even of biological evolution as 
comprehended by the history of man. But the 
vocational concern of the historian de méiter is 
both narrower and deeper. His proper study is 
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not mankind but the men of the past, living 
individuals as well as members of society, and 
this preoccupation with the particular is 
fundamenta] to his unique contribution to the 
social sciences. His field of inquiry is not 
everything known, or theoretically knowable, 
about the past of man on earth, but precisely 
what man has remembered about his past. 
Where the voices of men are silent there is 
nothing for him to do. This is, in short, why 
the oral documents preserved by traditional 
rites and recitations are of central importance 
to the African historian, and why the study of 
them is for him on a different plane of signifi- 
cance than most of the other, properly 
ancillary techniques, which are discussed here. 


D. H. JONES 


J. VANSINA and others (ed.): The 
historian in tropical Africa: studies 
presented and discussed at the fourth 
International African Seminar at the 
Umwersity of Dakar, Senegal, 1961. 
Edited with an introduction by J. 
Vansina, R. Mauny and L. V. 
Thomas. x, 428 pp. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1964. 
458. 


This, inevitably somewhat belated, report of 
the international seminar on African ‘ethno- 
history ' held at Dakar in December 1961, is a 
work which will be of considerable, permanent 
value to specialists in this field. 

The chosen objective of the seminar was ‘ to 
arrive at & collective appraisal of various 
methods of enquiry and explanation ' for those 
areas of pre-colonial African history where 
written sources are effectively lacking, and it is 
the emphasis upon methodology which pro- 
vides the unifying thread for the 17 substantial 
papers, presented by leading authorities on 
aspects of their recent researches, which make 
up the bulk (and provide most of the meat) of 
the present publication. 

They are here prefaced by some 40 pages of 
introductory summary by the editors which 
presumably embodies the tenor of the seminar’s 
discussions. About three-quarters of this 
summary is devoted to a consideration of 
theoretical and methodological questions and, 
while making a number of illuminating points, 
it tends, as such productions usually do, to be 
rather too prosy and dogmatic. It has become 
a platitude of such discussions, that oral 
traditions can only be effectively interpreted 
in the social and ritual context that has 
produced them, and of course the historian in 
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Africa, a8 everywhere else, needs as profound 
an understanding as he can acquire of the 
peoples and societies whose past he is seeking 
to reconstruct. None of us, however, lives for 
much more than 70 years, and one cannot but 
wonder how many even of this seminar’s 
assembled pundits would ever put pen to paper 
if they took very seriously their own counsels 
of perfection. Certainly some of the best 
pepers which follow would not have been 
written. 

The seminar’s regional discussions were 

focused upon four main themes, the influence of 
the Mande in West Africa, the main lines of 
East African history, state formation in the 
southern Congo basin, and south-east Africa 
before the creation of the empire of Monomo- 
tapa. On these topics the summary provides 
helpful brief surveys of the present state of 
inquiry. 
The individual contributors were skilfully 
chosen to represent all the major growing- 
points of current research. Their essays are not, 
of course, of uniform quality. They include a 
number of more or lesa perfunctory résumés of 
work already published, or to be published, 
elsewhere. Their general standard is, however, 
very high and there are some, like those of 
Professor Fage and Dr. Goody, which present 
important new evidence. Taken together they 
will serve to give the reader a sound and 
up-to-date impression of the progress of this 
type of research over the whole African field. 

Two, in particular, are of outstanding 
interest. Professor Wilks’s essay on ‘The 
growth of the Akwapim state’ embodies the 
first attempt known to this reviewer to subject 
African genealogical data to systematic and 
statistical analysis. Professor Vansina’s 
brilliant discussion of ‘The use of process- 
models in African history’ is, incidentally, 
perhaps the clearest account one has read of 
how historians in general work in terms which 
will make familiar sense to the sociologist. He 
is one of the very rare scholars who really 
embodies in his own work a fruitful collabora- 
tion of the two disciplines. 

This is a bilingual publication. The opening 
summary is in French with a full translation in 
English. Six of the individual papers are in 
French, the remainder in English, and each is 
followed by a brief summary in the other 
language. One doubts if this arrangement is 
worth what it must have cost, especially as the 
translated summaries are often so abridged 
as to be somewhat ambiguous. Most of the 
readers who will be prepared to pay 46s. for 
this volume would have been more grateful for 
a series of sketch-maps, without which many 
of the papers are not easy to follow. 


D. H. JONES 
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Exuiotr P. SKINNER: The Mossi of the 
Upper Volta: the political develop- 
ment of a Sudanese people. xiv, 236 pp., 
8 plates. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
52s.) 


The Mossi people of Upper Volta numbering 
more than two million, or about half the 
population of that territory, are among the 
most interesting groups of the Western Sudan, 
remarkable for their political cohesion, the 
stability of their traditional institutions, and 
the strength of their resistance to Islamio and 
other intrusive influences.. They have been, of 
course, the subject of an extensive ethno- 
graphio literature, but almost all of this is the 
work of the older school of French scholar- 
administrators like Delafosse and Tauxier 
which, however impressive, is not in the main 
well-adapted to the needs of English-speaking 
studente. The present work, a survey of the 
evolution of Mossi political institutions, by a 
young American anthropologist, is therefore 
doubly welcome as the first treatment in 
English of this important subject, and the 
first serious study of it to appear for many 
years in any language. 

In its scope and presentation, this study 
offers striking testimony of the extent to which 
the winds of political and social change have, 
in the last decade, transformed the context of 
anthropological research in tropical Africa. 
Only a few years ago, a scholar of Dr. Skinner’s 
orientation would certainly have offered his 
account of the role of chiefship in the tradi- 
tional polity of the Mossi in the form of & 
description of situations presumed to be static 
in a hypothetical present, with no more than 
passing references to changes effected by the 
French colonial presence. Such an approach 
was always in some degree artificial. To-day, 
when traditional chiefship is rapidly in process 
of merging ita specific identity in the state of 
Upper Volta, it is evidently an impossible one. 
Dr. Skinner’s main purpose is still to present 
an analytical description of the traditional 
Mossi constitution, which means in practice & 
reconstruction, as complete as may be, of the 
way in which it functioned in the second half 
of the nineteenth oentury, but he has set 
this description in a much more consciously 
historical framework and has appended it with 
a fairly lengthy account of the varied fortunes 
of Mossi chiefship in the colonial period and 
of the impact upon it of the post-war indepen- 
dence movement. 

The main body of the account is eminently 
sound and readable. It adds little to our 
knowledge of the subject but is neverthelesa a 
most useful addition to the accessible literature 
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which deserves the appreciation of teachers 
and students. What is rather disappointing 
is the way in which the author has missed the 
opportunity of breaking new ground by an 
effective combination of historical and anthro- 
pological techniques. A substantial part of 
the book is purely historical in matter and 
yet one is justified in saying that the author 
has simply not taken the trouble to understand 
and master the historian’s craft. The treat- 
ment of the traditional oral and genealogical 
evidence is a case in point. The chronological 
framework of the narrative is derived from 
orally preserved genealogies but there is no 
discussion of their evidential value. Dr. 
Skinner does not even include the list of Mogho 
Nabas he has worked with. Hypothetical dates, 
from the eighteenth century or earlier, ocour 
in the text. These have, in fact, been simply 
taken over from Delafosse’s Haut-Sénégal- 
Niger, but we are not told this, or the reasons 
which have led the author to prefer the 
chronology of Delafosse to those of Tauxier 
and others. Frobenius’s contribution, inciden- 
tally, appears to have been ignored as it is not 
in the bibliography. It is also a pity, though 
perhaps unavoidable, that Dr. Skinner was 
unaware of Professor J. D. Fage’s recent 
researches into Mossi origins, since he misses a 
good deal by his neglect of the Dagomba side 
of the story. 

The handling of the most recent period is 
almost equally unsatisfactory from the 
historian’s point of view. Dr. Skinner tells us 
that he has read ‘ all the important documents 
I could find on the political history of the Mossi 
people in the files of the Institut Francais — 
d' Afrique Noire, in local administrative offices, 
and in the Archives of the Governor General of 
French West Africa in Dakar’. His references, 
which are inconveniently collected together at 
the back of the book, are sometimes inade- 
quate, but he appears to have taken very 
slight advantage of his familiarity with the 
unpublished sources. His account ofthe French 
colonial period is slight, conventional, and 
substantially based on & small number of 
contemporary publications of a semi-official 
kind. Such a perfunctory survey is not 
transformed into serious history by the 
incorporation of half a dozen quotations from 
original materials. 

D. H. JONES 


M. Hisxerr (ed. and tr.): Tazyin al- 
waraqat, by ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad, 
first Emir of Gwandu. xi, 144 pp., 
5 plates, map. [Ibadan]: Ibadan Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 35s. (Obtainable 
from Luzac. 35s.) 


There can be no question at all as to the 
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value of this text, composed as it was by one of 
the most gifted and learned of the Fulani 
leaders, a pupil and later the wazir of Shehu 
‘Othman dan Fodio. It is an important 
record of the Fulani jthad and of many events 
related to it and to its protagonists. It is 
perhaps the most arresting work its author 
ever wrote. The only question a scholar would 
raise is whether or not Mr. Hiskett’s edition 
and translation is better, whether or not it 
carries the annotation farther along, than that 
of A. Brass, completed almost 45 years ago 
(‘Hine neue Quelle zur Geschichte des Ful- 
reiches Sokoto’, Der Islam, x, 1920, 1~73). 
The answer to that question is most emphati- 
cally in the affirmative. 

Certainly Mr. Brass did more than a credit- 
able job, within the severe limits of the investi- 
gation he had set himself; his description of 
the manuscripts, his translations, and his 
commentaries were all of the best. But he 
elected to omit, for reasons which must have 
seemed adequate to him, all of the very large 
amount of the author’s poetry included in the 
original text. That was a particularly unfortu- 
nate decision in view of the facts that ‘Abdul- 
lah ibn Muhammad turns out to have been the 
best poet in the Arabio language in his place 
and one of the best in his time, and that his 
poetry—especially those surprisingly fine 
qagidahs—contains a wealth of historical 
information, which Mr. Hiskett has admirably 
succeeded in finding in them. The present 
edition is based, too, upon many better 
manuscripts and sources than were available 
to Mr. Brass. 

One still wants to consult Mr. Hiskett’s 
‘ Material relating to the state of learning 
among the Fulani before their jihad’, BSOAS, 
XIX, 3, 1957, 550 f., and E. J. Arnett’s Rise of 
the Sokoto Fulani (Kano, 1922). But in this 
handsome volume we finally possess the full 
text (it is doubtful that anyone will try to pro- 
duce a more definitive one) of the Tazyin al- 
waragat, together with some singularly advan- 
tageous scholarly features. Mr. Hiskett tells 
us more about ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad than 
most of us knew before; he has dated his 
works (p. 15); he has appreciated and given 
deft literary analysis to 'Abdull&h's poetry (pp. 
10 f. ; note the influence of al-Yüsi). More 
generally, he has established ‘ the close depen- 
dence of Fulani Islam on North African Islam ' 
(p. 8), and, in a particularly striking manner, has 
shown how vital nazm and ‘tlm al-kalam (and 
how many other Islamic arts and sciences ?) 
were among the educated Fulani. The plates, 
the bibliography in Appendix ur, and both the 
Arabic and English indexes are remarkably 
fine. One has to reach far, in fact, to find 
anything to criticize unfavourably in this book. 
There are just & few errata in transliteration, 
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not worth listing ; occasionally the translation 
of the gasidahs does not reflect the clever 
literary devices, or even the flow, of the 
originals ; Mr. Brass's map (facing p. 10) is in 
some respects better than Mr. Hiskett’s 
(facing p. 144). But these are trivial matters. 
Mr. Hiskett has given us a superb book, which 
honours the distinguished man to whom it is 
dedicated. 
J. KRITZECK 


K. Mapuu PANIKKAR: The serpent and 
the crescent: a history of the negro 
empires of western Africa. xi, 386 pp., 
map [on endpapers]. London: Asia 
Publishing Mons [1964]. 42s. 


The first half of this book is a history from 
the beginning to European colonialism; the 
second, a discussion of economics, state 
organization, eto. 

Where will Mr. Panikkar's sympathies lie— 
an Indian writing on a subject so charged with 
nationalist myth ? Some patriotic touchstones 
he avoids: he is not transported by a mono- 
lithio vision of Islam (p. 178); the medieval 
world does not gather at the feet of the pro- 
fessors of Timbuktu (pp. 350-2); African and 
Arab slave-trading is mentioned (pp. 134-5). 

Among popular themes, is the ‘ autonomy ’ 
of African culture (p. 111): negroes created 
‘ whatever civilisation there is in Western 
Sudan’ (pp. 81, 34). African civilizations do 
not derive from non-negro penetration: the 
old-fashioned view arises from European 
reluctance to admit independent negro crea- 
tivity (pp. 21, 317). There is a difficulty, that 
most African peoples agree with the disdainful 
Europeans about foreign origins. 

There are brinkmanship moments about 
foreign origins, with Lady Lugard’s ‘ most 
ingenious ’ hypothesis of Indian origins (p. 38). 
After all, there are foreigners and foreigners. 
Mr. Panikkar draws back with a cautionary 
word (pp. 32-5). 

Another modern theme is colonialism con- 
cealed in trade. The slave-trade is obviously 
bad; Mr. Panikkar seems to dislike trade of 
any kind (pp. 2, 283-4). A colonial economy is 
dominated by trade rather than production 
(this despite the fact that modern colonial 
economies are primary producers). Expatriates 
control ita finance and development. The 
Sudan economy has always been colonial : 
Arabs directed ita medieval trade, fixing prices, 
monopolizing profits. 

Its Indian interest notwithstanding, this is 
& hasty, careless book, in matter and manner. 
The ‘would have ’s and ‘certainly ’s betray 
the historian spanning the gaps (e.g. Harkheuf 
on p. 19). Sweeping statements need qualifica- 
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tion: ‘... there is no salt whatever in West 
Africa’ (p. 269). Errors need correction: the 
chronicler Kati is in the wrong century (p. 37). 
Imaginative references need pruning : al-Bakri 
says that houses in Ghana were of stone and 
wood, not that ‘ except for the palace only the 
houses of foreign merchants were built in 
stones’ (p. 336). Logic needs tightening: does 
General Marguirrete hunting ostriches confirm 
Saharan fertility before 4000 8.0. (p. 3)? 
Again: Europeans were ‘... well informed 
about the geography of the Sahara. The 
Cathedral at Hereford ... contains & map of 
the world, where Africa is mistakenly called 
Europa” (p. 120). 

The index is inadequate. There is no 
bibliography, no footnote. ^ Proof-reading 
falters: ' This happened in Haussaland and in 
Tekrur both of which were the clerks who 
registered the king’s acts and carried el 
Kanemy and Bello also illustrates this point ' 
(p. 364). (Some errors please: Gomes bought 
the West African trade concession for ‘ any 
early sum’ (p. 128). Words are misused: bark 
cloth is made from animal tissue (p. 24); 
‘agriculture is primarily man's relation to 
ecology ...' (p. 283). Identification of names 
is inadequate, their spelling of a kind to appeal 
to Lawrence of Arabia. Grammar is gymnastic, 
especially plural subjects and singular verbs, 
and pronouns of distant and uncertain 
reference. 

H. J. FISHER 


x 


Polly Hitt: The migrant cocoa-farmers 
of southern Ghana: a study in rural 
capitalism. xvi, 265 pp., 8 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1963. 
55g. 


Miss Hill was examining maps of cocoa farms 
in southern Ghana when her attention was 
caught by the recurrence of two distinct 
patterns of farm shapes—the one, of long strip 
farms, stretching from a common base, ‘ like a 
match box’; the other, of irregularly shaped 
farms, haphazardly arranged like a mosaic. 
After a preliminary investigation, she found 
that farms of the first pattern belonged to 
groups of people who were organized on the 
basis of contract in ‘companies’ and who 
observed patrilineal rules of inheritance, while 
those of the second belonged to groups who 
were organized as ‘ families ' and who observed 
matrilineal rules of inheritance. The ouriosity 
aroused by this observation and the availability 
of accurate farm maps and lists of the names of 
farm owners, induced her to embark on what 
has proved to be & most fascinating and 
illuminating inquiry which is the subject of 
this book. 
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Miss Hill found that cocoa farming in Ghana 
was first developed, not by local, or citizen, 
farmers of the forest, as commonly believed, 
but by migrant individual Akwapim, Krobo, 
Shai, Ga, and other Ghanians from south of the 
forest belt, who were quick to realize the 
economio potentialities of the cocoa tree. One 
of the central themes which runs throughout 
the book is that these farmers became involved 
in an essentially capitalistic enterprise which 
was ‘forward-looking, prospective, provident, 
prudential—the opposite of hand to mouth’. 
As is essential in every capitalistic process, 
each of the parties concerned was prepared to 
wait for the reward. The local chiefs who sold 
the land to the farmer migrants accepted 
payment by instalments over a very long 
period, the farmers were ready to wait for 
about 15 years until their farms yielded full 
fruit, and the labourers, hired at a later stage, 
were ready to receive their remuneration when 
the crops were sold. Above all, the process was 
also expansionary, as proceeds from growing 
cocoa on one land were invested in purchasing 
another land. 

Even after two or three generations of living 
in the farming area, together with their wives 
&nd children, the farmers remained migrante 
not emigrants. They maintained their close 
links with their native settlements where they 
invested some of their profits in building 
‘° Italianate mansions’, and where they sent 
their children to be educated, while they lived 
in cottages in the farming area. ' They work 
on their lands like sailors taking very long 
voyages.’ Contrary to the ‘ quasi-myth’, 
adopted by many economists of under- 
developed countries, that extended family 
groupings are obstacles to economic develop- 
ment, these farmers migrated not to escape 
from the demands of their rapacious kin but, 
rather, ‘to extend’ the homeland for the 
benefit of all. Through their contmuous 
contacts with their homeland and the consis- 
tent practice of their traditional rules of 
inheritance they have retained their traditional 
social organization and, as Fortes remarks in 
the foreword to the book, it is indeed of great 
sociological significance that two contrasting 
systems of family and property relations 
should persist, side by side, in the same 
ecological and economic environment, after & 
period of over half a century. 

In her studies of indigenous economies in 
West Africa, Miss Hill parte company with the 
‘normal’ economists in both method and 
orientation. She collecta her material, not only 
from documents, but also from people whom 
she interviews in their villages or towns and 
she covers in her investigation not only 
distribution and exchange but also the pro- 
cesses of production, wrongly assumed by the 
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other economists to be simple and therefore 
not worthy of attention.  Underlying her 
research is the assumption that in order to 
explain economie phenomena, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, the investigator 
should take account of social factors which are 
essentially non-economic. She describes her 
approach as 'inter-disciplinary ’ or ‘ exten- 
give ’. 

The author asserts that the aim of the whole 
inquiry was to understand present-day econo- 
mic processes and motives (p. 178) but she 
herself indirectly concedes that the book is 
overwhelmingly historical, dealing mainly with 
the first 30 years of the migratory process. 
Indeed, at the time when she conducted her 
inquiry, the farms themselves had been ravaged 
by swollen shoot. But as a study in economic 
history the book is a mine of information, 
observations, and insights. Apart from the 
extensive footnoting of the text, it is rather 
crowded by massive documentary data which 
is spread over not less than 60 indexes. This is 
& serious study which can be of direct interest 
to historians, economista, and anthropologista. 


ABNER COHEN 


BRONISLAW STEFANISZYN: Social and 
ritual life of the Ambo of Northern 
Rhodesia. Edited with a foreword by 
Raymond Apthorpe. xxi, 171 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University Press 
for the International African Institute, 
1964. 328. 6d. 


The Ambo are & matrilineal Bantu people, 
constituting five small chiefdoms in the centre 
of Northern Rhodesia, and totalling about 
10,000 persons. The author of this book 
studied the Ambo during some seven and a 
half years since 1938 whilst he was working in 
their area as & Roman Catholic missionary. 
The book is a contribution to the ethnography 
of these people, about whom rather little has 
hitherto been published. In the book there is 
& virtual absence of information on ecology or 
economics, and the politico-jural system is but 
poorly treated ; on the other hand, there is a 
considerable amount of descriptive data on 
ritual customs concerning many aspects of 
social life—headmanship and chiefship, the 
individual’s life cycle, marriage, death, super- 
natural beings, and divination. In addition 
some useful material is given on both the 
kinship system and the village. Because of all 
this, the book should be useful to anthropolo- 
gists specializing on Central Africa; and 
although the author himself does not take the 
attractive opportunity to make comparisons 
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with the plentiful material on other matrilineal 
peoples of the same region, more raw material 
is now available for that purpose. 

There is, however, little or no analysis and 
assessment of the information provided, nor 
does the author seek to show the significance of 
the customs and social groups which he 
describes. There is some justification for 
saying that social anthropologists have often 
tended to neglect religion and ritual in their 
studies, or that when they have dealt with 
these topics it has been one-sidedly in terms of 
‘cult’ rather than ‘ethic’ (as Dr. Apthorpe 
complains in his foreword to this book). One 
might, therefore, have expected a different and 
stimulating viewpoint in this book, perhaps in 
the light of the author’s own religious training 
and experience. Unfortunately, all we are 
given are rather dry, generalized descriptions 
of ritual practices which seem to be as far 
away from real people with their hopes, fears, 
and interests, as they are from theoretical 
anthropological understanding and interpreta- 
tion. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


J. SPENOER TRIMINGHAM: Islam in 
East Africa. xii, 198 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 28s. 


With the publication of this volume, 
Dr. Spencer Trimingham has completed the 
remarkable tetralogy of regional studies of 
Islam in Africa which he began in 1949 with 
Islam in the Sudan and continued in 1952 with 
Islam in Ethiopia and in 1959 with Islam in 
West Africa. He tells us, however, that he still 
hopes to write a general survey of Islam in 
Africa as a whole; and this will be keenly 
anticipated. 

The present work, like its predecessors, is a 
major contribution to ite subject. Ch. i, which 
deals with the historical background, is, 
perhaps, somewhat lacking in lucidity and 
sustained interest, but includes much useful 
information. Ch. ii, on features of East African 
Islam, seems to me the most valuable in the 
book. Subdivided into sections on contempo- 
rary Muslim communities, the spread of Islam, 
and characteristics of East African Islam, it is 
clear, analytical, and illuminating. And the 
subsequent chapters—on Islamic organization, 
popular religion, the cycle of personal life, 
Islamic society, and the Muslims in an era of 
change—are, in the main, almost equally 
informative, 

Again and again the differences between 
Islam in East and West Africa, respectively, 
are emphasized. In the East it is, for the most 
part, foreign and outward looking, while in the 
West it is indigenous and inward looking. 
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Perhaps, too, a broad distinction could be 
made between the characteristics of Islam 
where it has been spread through trade and 
trading settlements, as throughout the Indian 
Ocean as a whole, and where it has been 
imposed by military conquests, as in the 
Middle East, Centra] Asia, North India, and 
parte of West Africa. 

It may be a surprise to some to learn that it 
is only sinoe the advent of the colonial powers 
that Islam has really penetrated beyond the 
coastal fringe in East Africa (p. 27). Others 
will be still more surprised by Dr. Trimingham's 
assessmont that the spread of Islam in East 
Africa has substantially decreased during the 
last 30 years—an assessment which runs 
directly counter to widespread and repeated 
assertions to the contrary (p. 164); but it is 
notoriously difficult to come to any clear 
conclusion, in many areas, about people’s 
fundamental religious affiliations. As for the 
future, Dr. Trimingham believes that ' In the 
eyes of progressives [Islam] is linked with 
backwardness, and this feeling spreads through 
the young to the masses. In addition, many, 
nationalists especially, react against the 
legalism of coastal Islam ridden by narrow 
racial prejudice. Because of its alienation from 
modern African life, its association with 
privilege and stagnancy Islam is not likely to 
be turned to as a help in the revolt against the 
West, except by individuals. It has no place in 
national self-realization and social progress. 
Swahili, deprived of its Muslim context and 
mediated through the Latin, instead of the 
sacred, script, has ceased to be a means into 
Islam’ (p. 164). This is a perfectly tenable 
view, but—like most prophecies—may be 
belied by events ; for it is always possible that 
& more progressive interpretation of Islam will 
come to prevail, even in East Africa, and will 
attract those who, dissatisfied with animism, 
yet regard Christianity as too ‘ Western’ or 
too demanding. Muoh will depend upon the 
quality of the witness of East African 
Christians and the contribution they make to 
national life. 

Almost inevitably in such & book, a few 
inaccuracies may be noted. In nearly all the 
references to the Ibadis, Dr. Trimingham spells 
this name with an initial ‘ayn; sex relations 
with & slave girl should not, in most cases, be 
described as ‘marriage’; and it is an over- 
statement to assert that in Islam executive and 
judicial powers are ‘ dissociated ’ (p. 157), that 
* in any conflict of law tribal custom cannot be 
sustained against Islamio law ’ (p. 153), or that 
‘change in family law... can only occur in 
modern independent states like Egypt and 
Tunisia, not in a state where Muslims are 
dependent '’—for an excellent formula by 
which this could be effected was devised in the 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It is also quite 
incorrect to assert that ' There are two forms 
of wagf: the shar‘; (canonical) or khairi 
(charitable) and the ‘dd; (customary) or at 
(family). The second, which has little justifica- 
tion in the sharřa, was an extension of the 
first type’ (p. 155)—for in faot the classical 
texts make no such distinction, and regard the 
so-called ‘ family ' wagf as just as ‘ charitable ’ 
and just as ‘ canonical ’ as a wagfin favour of & 
mosque or orphanage. 

This book is admirably produced; it has a 
useful glossary and index; and it includes 
three maps. As in Dr. Trimingham’s earlier 
surveys, it brings together a mass of informa- 
tion in a very convenient format. 


J. N. D. ANDERSON 


J. A. S. GRENVILLE : Lord Salisbury and 
foreign policy: the close of the nine- 
teenth century. (University of London 
Historical Studies, xiv.) xi, 451 pp. 
London: University of London, 
Athlone Press, 1964. 50s. 


The subject of this book is of great impor- 
tanoe. It is the change in British foreign 
policy from what is usually called ' splendid 
isolation ’ to the search for an ally who could 
support part of Britain’s imperial commit- 
ments. It was this search which led to the 
alliance with Japan, the ententes with France 
and Russia and, ultimately, the involvement 
of Great Britain in the system of alliances 
which shaped the course of the first World 
War. It involved the entire re-assessment by 
British statesmen of the place of Britain; it 
involved the careful addition of imperial 
resources, the setting against them of imperial 
interesis and responsibilities, and the analysis 
of the dangers which confronted Britain. 
Dr. Grenville has had to range over the whole 
globe to study the problems which shaped the 
political decisions which are his mam theme. 
He has had to draw on an immense range 
of sources including unpublished archival 
material from the British, French, Austrian, 
German, and Japanese archives as well as a 
host of private papers. He handles this mass of 
material with mastery and maturity of 
judgment. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
part deals with the period 1895-8 when 
Salisbury was in full control of British foreign 
policy. In this section the author tries to ahow 
what he believes to be the traditional methods 
and principles of British foreign policy, which 
he considers Salisbury upheld. He certainly 
conveys a picture of the leisurely pace of 
diplomacy. There is a fine example of this 
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in relation to the Venezuela negotiations. 
‘ Bayard [US Ambassador] had called on 
Salisbury shortly before the summer vacation 
and a draft reply could not in any case 
have been laid before the Cabinet before the 
autumn’ (p. 62). In this section the author 
sheds new light on Salisbury's policy in the 
Eastern Question and casts strong doubts on 
the popular theory that Salisbury swung to 
support for the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire m 1896 and favoured the surrender of 
Constantinople to Russia. In fact it would 
appear that Salisbury’s policy was forced upon 
him by his Cabinet which in 1895 accepted an 
Admiralty statement of 1892 that the British 
Navy could not force the Dardanelles and 
therefore Britain could not protect Constanti- 
nople. The second section deals with the 
period 1898-9 when Salisbury had to face a 
challenge to his authority within the Cabinet 
from Joseph Chamberlain, who, as colonial 
interests became more olosely connected with 
foreign policy, demanded more influence over 
its conduct and who ended by becoming 
thoroughly disillusioned with Salisbury’s work. 
This section reveals the author’s standpoint 
very clearly. He is pro-Salisbury and anti- 
Chamberlain. ‘In the field of foreign affairs 
Chamberlain was & lamentable failure ’ (p. 127). 
Dr. Grenville derides Chamberlain’s efforts to 
reach agreement with Germany. Chamberlain’s 
misjudgment of the Germans, he says, shows 
& lack of judgment which unfitted Chamberlain 
for diplomacy. Salisbury’s misjudgment of 
Russian policy in the Far East, however, seems 
somehow to his credit. Salisbury was willing to 
co-operate with the Triple Alliance but not to 
ally with it. The author comments on this that 
Salisbury ‘ took a realistic view of what could 
be and what could not be achieved by 
diplomacy’ (p. 16) and did not indulge in 
Chamberlain’s ‘wishful thinking'. Now 
plainly since it did not work, and had little 
hope of working, Salisbury’s policy was not 
realistic at all. What the author means is that 
it was conservative, and it is interesting that he 
should equate the two words in this way. 
Salisbury was, of course, a man of the most 
profoundly conservative impulses. He seems 
at times to be obsessed with the futility of any 
action or even of inaction. Pessimistic, gloomy, 
dismal are words used continually to describe 
Salisbury’s attitudes, although the author 
makes a belated attempt to repudiate them. 
Indeed, after reading some of Salisbury’s 
correspondence it is difficult to avoid sympathy 
for Curzon’s complaint that Salisbury sat in 
the Foreign Office ‘anxiously waiting to see 
what will turn up next’ (quoted p. 297). And, 
as with the Boxer Rismg, when it turned up, 
Salisbury often pretended not to see it. 

The impression given by the second section 
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that Salisbury’s control of affairs was slipping 
away is borne out in the last two sections 
which desaribe the transfer of control over 
foreign affairs to Lansdowne and his attempts 
to find a new basis for British policy. The 
fourth section incidentally contains the best 
account of British policy towards the making 
of the Japanese alliance which has yet 
appeared. In these sections the outstanding 
factor is the erratic nature of Lansdowne’s 
judgment. He wanted to be up and doing. But 
he never seemed to know what he wanted to do. 
The failure of his negotiations with Germany 
is hardly surprising in view of the fact that 
Lansdowne never seemed to be clear what he 
wanted to achieve by them. He did not like the 
Japanese alliance either although he talked the 
rest of the Cabinet into it apparently to prevent 
a Russo-Japanese agreement. 

Dr. Grenville ends with a comparison of 
Lansdowne sad Salisbury. Lansdowne, he 
says, never fully understood Salisbury’s 
principles of foreign policy. The author 
obviously considers that he understands them, 
but he has failed to communicate his under- 
standing to this reader. Salisbury seems like a 
man desperately in search of & source of 
authority. He distrusted his own judgment 
and gave way to the loudly voiced convictions 
of others. He distrusted popular movementa 
but spent much of his time trying to discover 
what the English masses felt. Oddly enough, 
his principal method was to ask Queen Victoria 
what she thought believing that her attitudes 
faithfully reflected those of her subjects. His 
ultimate sanction against ‘Abd al-Hamid was 
deposition by the Powers. He never seems to 
have thought of co-operation with popular 
reform movements. Few of the great develop- 
ments of these years owe much to Salisbury 
with the exception of the agreements with the 
United States. Despite his conviotion that the 
centre of British interests was now in Africa, he 
appears to have been content to leave the 
handling of them to Chamberlain. Nor were 
his judgments so novel and so profound as the 
author would have us believe. His view that a 
Russian advance to the Indian frontier would 
destroy British power in India was the stook- 
in-trade of statesmen for 70 years before. 
Dr. Grenville’s remark that ' Salisbury was also 
ready to recognise it [the Monroe Doctrine] not, 
it is true, as a binding treaty, but as expressing 
the wishes of the United States’ seems 
singularly unhelpful. It is clear that the way 
was open for a more vigorous hand to seize 
control of affairs. 

Too great, if understandable, a sympathy 
for Salisbury seems the principal blemish on 
this book. Inevitably in so wide-ranging a 
book there are also other points which need 
some modification. Dr. Grenville’s grasp of 
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the position in Egypt and Persia is not always 
too sure and the sections on the Far East 
would benefit from a closer study of the 
available Russian material. But his book 
remains & fundamental contribution to & most 
important subject. . 

M. E. YAPP 


8. G. F. BRANDON (ed.): The saviour 
god : comparative studies in the concept 
of salvation presented to Edwin Oliver 
James by colleagues and friends to 
commemorate his seventy-fifth birthday. 
xxii, 242 pp., front. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, [1963]. 
378. 6d. 


The collection of 15 essays, more or less 
closely related in content to the concept of 
salvation, are dedicated by friends and 
colleagues to a scholar whose influence in the 
development of the comparative study of 
religion in this country —and further afield— 
has been great indeed. The range of his 
interests may be seen in the list of his principal 
published writings from the period 1917 to 
1962. The extent of his influence is outlined in 
an appreciation by S. H. Hooke, whose own 
services in the same and in related fields have 
also been of great significance. 

Anyone who endeavours to cover so much of 
the wide range of the study of religion is bound 
to meet with criticism. The documents of the 
religions cover a variety of languages as broad 
as is mankind itself, a variety which no human 
being could hope to compass. It has sometimes 
been doubted whether it is wise for a scholar to 
embark on studies which must inevitably mean 
great reliance upon the work of others, 
especially in the translation and interpretation 
of texte. Where scholars differ—as they so 
frequently do—in the interpretation of obscure 
and sometimes fragmentary texts, there is, of 
course, always need for caution. Some of the 
confident affirmations in this field a generation 
ago have been shown to depend upon what are 
now known to be faulty rendermgs. But there 
is also need, where there is uncertainty, for the 
application of comparative study which, 
judiciously used, may bring new light to 
obscure texts, and throw up the significance of 
as yet imperfectly understood allusions, and 
there will always be a need for scholars who 
can thus look at the evidence with a wider 
perspective and without the hindrances of a 
too narrow specialization. 

The tribute paid to Professor James by the 
contributors to this volume is ample testimony 
to the influence he has had on thinking in the 
field of the study of religion. The contributions 
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themselves range over a wide field. ‘Isis as 
saviour goddess’ is discussed in a carefully 
documented essay by C. J. Bleeker, and 
Egyptian religion provides the main basis for 
the discussion of ‘The ritual technique of 
salvation in the ancient Near East’ by the 
editor, 8. G. F. Brandon, in which comparisons 
and contrasts are made with Christian belief 
and practice. Islam is represented by the 
essays of Annemarie Schimmel and W. 
Montgomery Watt; Buddhism by those of 
Ninian Smart—in which & comparison is made 
with Christian belief—and of Edward Conze ; 
‘An African saviour god’ is discussed by 
Geoffrey Parrinder. Other of the essays 
investigate matters of more general religious 
concern: of the nature of concepts for the 
description of deity—as in J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin’s essay on ‘Some aspects of 
anthropomorphism '; and of the relationship, 
surely of fundamental importance, between 
theories concerning creation and salvation and 
hence the nature of man and of his condition 
and relationship to the deity, discussed by 
H. D. Lewis. And this is to mention only 4 
selection from an interesting and varied list, 
sufficiently unified by the overall pattern of the 
volume which gives the book more of unity 
than such collections sometimes possess. 

Only & selection of these essays is fully 
within the competence of the present reviewer, 
and among these it may be convenient to 
single out one for mention as being particularly 
penetrating namely that of Marce] Simon, 
* Remarques sur la sotériologie du Nouveau 
Testament' (this essay is in French, one by 
Angelo Brelich on ‘ Politeismo e soteriologia ’ 
is in Italian; the remainder are in English). 
Professor Simon poses & series of questions 
concerning the relationships between the 
Christianity of the early years and the mystery 
religions and contemporary Greek and Jewish 
religion in general. Contrasting the historically 
based Christian religion with the mysteries, 
&nd with the allegorizing of other religious 
thinking, he pointa to the difficulties which 
such & historical basis makes for soteriological 
thinking. The timeless quality of some 
religious systems makes them readily appli- 
cable to all men and all periods ; it also makes 
them readily identifiable with one another. 
Christianity faces the problem of & historical 
sequence before its advent which is in some 
sense not covered by its claims. Professor 
Simon points to the survival within Chris- 
tianity of ideas of salvation which belong to 
Judaiam. He points to the oversimplified 
presentation of the contrast between Jewish 
and Greek religion—a matter which has been 
the subject of discussion in recent years also 
in the semantic field. He points to the variety 
and inconsistency of ideas concerning the 
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nature of life after death in the early Christian 
community. It is & useful comment on and 
corrective to those discussions which tend to 
oversimplify. The religious beliefs of any 
individual, let alone of any community, are 
never 80 oompletely ordered and oo-ordinated 
as to exclude a variety of not entirely consis- 
tent elements. The recognition of this provides 
us with a richer and more colourful pioture 
than attempts at oversystematizing what often 
defles system. 

The editor and sponsors are to be congratu- 
lated on an interesting and stimulating 
volume, worthy of the one to whom it is 
dedicated. 

P. ER. ACKROYD 


FERDINAND HERRMANN: Symbolik in 
den Religionen der Naturvilker. (Sym- 
bolik der Religionen, rx.) 268 pp. 
Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1961. 
DM. 55. 


lhis study of symbolism in the religion of 
primitive peoples, in the series ‘Symbolik der 
Religionen’, is by the editor of the entire 
series. The title, which is obviously determined 
by that of the series, appears as somewhat 
inappropriate for a treatise dealing at great 
length with many aspects of primitive and 
archaic religion, but only to & small extent 
specifically with symbolism. The text is 
divided into five chapters, ie. (i) Die 
Glaubenswelt ‘ The world of beliefs’, (ii) Der 
Mythus ‘Myth’, (iii) Der Kult ‘Cult’, (iv) 
Symbol und Ornament ‘Symbols and Orna- 
ments’, (v) Zahlensymbolik ‘Symbols of 
numbers’. But whereas 234 pp. are devoted 
to oh. i-iii, the last two chapters comprise only 
13 pp. Though this does not mean that 
symbolism is not mentioned in the main part 
of the book, the description and analysis of 
symbols do not assume a central position. 
Indeed one could read the greater part of the 
book without realizing that the author is 
specifically concerned with a study of 
symbolism. 

The title is slightly misleading in yet another 
respect. For the desoription of religious 
phenomena is by no means confined to those 
occurring among primitive peoples (Natur- 
volker), but there are long and detailed 
references to religious customs and beliefs 
prevailing in societies as advanced and complex 
as those of China, Egypt, ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the pre-Columbian high civiliza- 
tions of America. Indeed the book oan serve 
as an introduction to the comparative study of 
basic religious phenomena, and as such it is of 
considerable merit and interest. 

The author does not explicitly subscribe to 
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any specific theory of primitive religion, but 
his presentation of ethnographic data, relating 
to many different parts of the world, appears 
to reflect the view that similar basic ideas 
extend beyond cultural boundaries. This 
attitude, and the random acoumulation of 
examples, remind one somewhat of Frazer's 
approach to religious data, and the similarity 
in approach may be partly due to the fact 
that both scholars based their arguments 
exclusively on literary sources. 

The selection of data, however, is somewhat 
uneven, and the author is often content with 
quoting secondary sources without scrutinizing 
the original ethnographic evidence. With a 
canvas extending over the whole world, this is 
perhaps inevitable, but one cannot help feeling 
that the book would have gained greatly by 
the utilization of at least some of the resulte of 
recent anthropological field-work. These have 
been largely ignored, and it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that out of the 293 titles listed in the 
bibliography only 32 are in English, & sur- 
prisingly small number considering the 
preponderance of English publications in 
the modern anthropological literature. The 
selection of sources affects also the balance of 
the cultures and societies taken into considera- 
tion. Whereas Africa and Oceania are well 
represented, the primitive tribes of India are 
hardly taken into consideration. The author 
quotes only the writings of Koppers and 
Kauffmann, but fails to refer to Verrier Elwin’s 
important contribution to the study of Indian 
primitive religion and symbolism. On a 
different level one misses any reference to 
Lévi-Strauss’s theories on primitive thought 
and religion. 

In a book dealing discursively with a vast 
number of cultures and societies, minor errors 
and slips cannot be entirely avoided, but their 
frequenoy in certain sections demonstrates the 
perils of ignoring original ethnographic sources. 
On p. 210, for instance, the author divides the 
more primitive cultivation of grain crops 
(Getreidepflanzerium) into two types: the 
extensive shifting cultivation, which he 
attributes to steppe areas, and cultivation on 
terraced fields, which he considera characteris- 
tio of hill regions. This classification disre- 
gards the extremely widespread slash-and-burn 
cultivation in the hill-regions of South and 
South East Asia (e.g. Naga Hills) and most of 
tropical America. In discussing on the 
following page the megalithic culture of such 
tribes as the Nagas, he refers to the role of the 
chief as priest or magician ; but in fact chiefs 
are not a particularly characteristic feature of 
the megalithic cultures of this area, and where 
chiefs ocour they do not combine their political 
role with that of priest and magician. Also on 
p. 211 the author states that at the final stage 
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of the series of feaats of merit Nagas erect two 
memorial stones. This is an obvious ethno- 
graphic error. At the first major feast two 
menhirs are put up, whereas the number of 
stones erected increases as the series proceeds, 
and among the Angamis, for instance, a whole 
stone oircle is built to mark the last and 
greatest feast. 

In the description and interpretation of the 
various forms of agricultural societies, the 
author seems to be influenced by ideas 
stemming from the ‘ Kulturkreislehre ', even 
though he dissociates himself from the now 
abandoned rigid schematicism of that theory. 
On p. 216, for instance, he ascribes to peasant 
societies (Bauerntum) a ‘ re-establishment’ of 
the balance between the social and economic 
roles of man and woman, implying that in the 
earlier agricultural societies men were over- 
shadowed by women, and that not even their 
role in the reproductive process was recognized. 
While there exist some societies which over- 
emphasize the mother’s role at the expense of 
that of the father (e.g. Trobriands), these are 
rare exceptions, and there is no evidence for 
the view that in most of the earlier agricultural 
societies men were underprivileged and their 
role as genitors minimized. 

Despite some errors and inaccuracies, the 
book represents a readable introduction to the 
world of primitive and archaic religious ideas, 
and students using it as a textbook should be 
able to penetrate to some of the primary 
sources by following up the references con- 
tained in ample footnotes. 


C. VON FURER-HADIENDORF 


LESLIE F. MAXWELL (comp.): A legal 
bibliography of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Vol. 7. The British 
Commonwealth, excluding the ۸ 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India and Pakistan. Second 
edition. vii, 459 pp. London: Sweet 
and Maxwell, 1964. £4 4s. 


The volume under review was first published 
under the title British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated Territories. Its title has been 
changed as a result of constitutional develop- 
menta in the Commonwealth; it covers 
Commonwealth countries other than the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India, and Pakistan, but it also 
includes South Africa and the Sudan, which 
are not members of the Commonwealth. 

The preface is dated May 1964. One might 
expect, therefore, that the bibliography would 
be complete down to the end of 1963 or 
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thereabouts. But a quick sorutiny of the 
headnotes to the various geographical sections 
arouses misgivings. It is not stated that 
Cyprus, Tanganyika, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Kenya are independent ; or that 
the Central African Federation and the East 
Africa High Commission have been dissolved ; 
or that the Southern Cameroons ceased to be 
part of Nigeria in 1960. The coverage of 
constitutional instruments is extremely poor. 
If we take Central Africa as an example, the 
only reference to a constitution for Southern 
Rhodesia relates to a White Paper on the 1914 
Constitution, and there is no mention of the 
various constitutions conferred on Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There appears to be 
no reference to any work on African law 
published subsequently to Dr. Odumosu’s book 
on the Nigerian Constitution. Every biblio- 
grapher (and commentator) has the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up to date, but it is hard 
to believe that this representa the summit of 
human endeavour. 

Nevertheless, there is & great deal of valuable 
material here, particularly on South Africa, 
Ceylon, and Mauritius; much of it would be 
inaccessible to the ordinary research worker. 
For these offerings we may be duly thankful. 


S, A. DE SMITH 


Rasam Desar: Indian immigrants in 
Britain. vii, 154 pp. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press for the 
Institute of Race Relations, 1963. 
2ls. 


In studying an immigrant or minority group 
one is usually faced with the need to make & 
decision as to the angle of approgch— whether 
to work from the inside out, focusing on the 
internal organization of the community studied 
and the bonds that hold it together, or vice 
versa, studying the interaction of minority 
group members and hoste, and the processes of 
absorption. For it is rarely possible to 
give equal attention and weight to both 
approaches—the more so that in tho first case 
the majority society may identify the investi- 
gator with the interesta of the minority, while 
in the second case the minority may associate 
him with officialdom and the overall society. 

The choice of approach is sometimes dictated 
by one’s particular field of theoretical interests, 
sometimes by the fact that a fleld-worker has 
certain special qualifications. Dr. Desai, who 
carried out this study of recent Indian immi- 
grants in Britain, was particularly well 
equipped for his task, and his detailed and 
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sensitive account of a Gujarati migrant 
enclave in Birmingham fills a considerable gap 
in tbe row of monographs on coloured immi- 
grant groups in Britain, so far dominated by 
studies of West Indians. 

In addition to filling a gap, this study is 
valuable in that it underlines once again the 
futility of talking about ‘ coloured immigrants ' 
as an undifferentiated mass or of attempting to 
deal with the problems encountered by, say, 
Sikhs and Jamaicans, in precisely the same 
way. Those whose contacts have been mainly 
with West Indians must, on reading this book, 
be struck continually by the contrasts in goals, 
values, and behaviour between the two groups. 
Where the West Indian strikes out for himself 
and expects full acceptance, the Indian 
migrant comes to a village-kin group which 
provides him with lodging, assistance, social 
life, and even work, through the medium of an 
English-speaking leader or go-between. Con- 
tact and friction with the host society are 
avoided and informal social control, exercised 
not only within the village-kin group here but 
also from home, is strong enough to prevent 
direct exploitation or much deviation from 
Indian values. The ultimate deviation is to 
marry an English girl and such devianta 
are likely to be out-casted. How strikingly 
different from the lack of internal organization 
and social control among West Indians, and 
from the ' white bias’ that favours miscegena- 
tion ! 

Because of his choice of approach Dr. Desai 
has concentrated on the community and not on 
the deviante. He has also discussed the commu- 
nity's relationship to the British host society 
in terms of ita present preference for avoidance 
and minimal accommodation, saying very 
little about the prospects of assimilation or the 
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pressures and intentions of the host society in 
relation to its recent immigrants. 

This is an inevitable weakness in this kind of 
approach. But one is tempted to ask ‘ where 
have all the deviants gone ? '——what are they 
doing and how and where are they living ? For 
it is they who are the pioneers of the assimila- 
ting process which in Britain has worked 
slowly but thoroughly on all minority groups. 
And there may be more of them already than 
Dr. Desai's study would suggest. In a recent 
survey of immigrant workers in Croydon I 
myself came across more than 80 Indians, 
English-speaking and working not in ethnio 
groups but in twos and threes in a wide 
variety of trades, occupations, and firms. 
Yet there was no substantial Indian residential 
settlement in Croydon or nearby boroughs. 

At the end of his study Dr. Desai writes: 
‘ Whether the immigrant community will ever 
disappear altogether or whether the Indian 
immigrants will achieve total integration 
through assimilation are both questions to 
which there can be no answer ۰ 

No answer as yet, certainly. And Dr. Desai's 
material shows how the whole organization of 
the Indian migrant community works against 
assimilation and for group isolation, even at 
work. But, ultimately, there will be an answer 
and one may hazard a guess that it will not 
consist in the group remaining for more than 
one generation in ita present comfortable limbo 
of ‘ accommodation '. Increasing anglicization 
is inevitable through the schoola—although 
this may not lead to total assimilation but 
perhaps to some sort of pluralistio integration 
of the type now exemplified by Jewish society 


in England. 


SHEILA PATTERSON 


SHORT NOTICES 


GEORGES Roux: Ancient Iraq. 431 pp., 
front., 32 plates, 5 maps. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 
50s. 


By ‘ancient Iraq’ the author means the 
civilizations of Sumer, Babylonia, and Assyria. 
The book begins with a discussion of geo- 
graphical factors and a brief account of 
archaeological research in the area concerned, 
and the remaining 23 chapters cover the 
history of the area from Palaeolithic times 
down to the final collapse of Babylonian 
civilization. The emphasis is upon political 
history, which (with the partial exception 
of four chapters) provides the framework 


throughout, but into this scheme the author 
has woven a good deal of valuable information 
upon social, and some upon economic, life. 
The author has clearly read widely in 
modern authorities, and his material is up-to- 
date, though, as is almost inevitable in an 
attempt to cover such & wide scope, occasional 
errors do occur. Two errors which might 
usefully be pointed out are attempts at 
translating Akkadian proper names. Sîn- 
abhé-eriba is stated (p. 264) to mean ‘ the god 
Sin has increased the (number of) brothers’ ; 
this obviously assumes the root of eriba to be 
rabú ‘to be great’, whereas in fact it is riabu 
‘to replace’. Ai-ibūr-shābu is translated 
(p. 327) ' may the enemy not cross it’, as 
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though the root were ebéru ` to cross’; the 
root is actually báru (budrum) ‘to have 
continuance ’. 

This is an interesting account of the subject, 
revealing considerable first-hand knowledge of 
the geography of the area. It is generally well 
written, apart from the occasional intrusion of 
journalistic hyperbole, such as the statement 
(p. 116) that in Sir Leonard Woolley’s excava- 
tions at Ur ‘gold literally oozed from the 
earth’. The plates are well chosen and 
generally of good technical quality. At the end 
of the book are 48 pp. of useful notes and 
references, followed by well-arranged chrono- 
logical charts. 

Though this book is not, as the introduction 
and blurb state, the first recent general history 
of ancient Iraq in English or any other 
language, it should prove useful both to general 
readers and to beginners in Assyriology as & 
sound introduction to the history of ancient 


Iraq. 
H. W. F. SAGGS 


HERBERT G. May and others (ed.): 
Oxford Bible atlas. Edued by Herbert 
G. May with the assistance of R. W. 
Hamilton and G. N. 8. Hunt. 144 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. 21s. 


Several atlases of the Bible have appeared in 
recent years. This has been made necessary, as 
the foreword to the present volume points out, 
by the rapid expansion within the past half- 
century in our knowledge of the history and 
social background of ancient Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries. 

Professor May’s introduction is divided into 
two parts; the first gives a broad conspectus of 
the climate, geography, and historical develop- 
ment of Palestine, the second an analysis of the 
peoples and countries with which the Hebrews 
came into contact. The introduction is concise 
and effective, and well] illustrated with photo- 
graphs and chronological tables. The maps 
themselves, both physical and historical, 
follow, each accompanied by an admirable 
descriptive text. Finally, we have a masterly 
survey by Mr. Hamilton entitled * Archaeology 
of the Bible’; this, too, is excellently illus- 
trated with photographs. A garetteer, fully 
annotated, completes a most satisfying little 
volume. 

A few minor commente may be made. The 
Great Zab and Little Zab are tributaries of the 
Tigris, not of the Euphrates (p. 26, but of. 
p. 43), and Nisibis is not on the lower 
Euphrates (p. 43). The discussion of the 
Qumran texte on p. 34 (of. p. 76) is somewhat 
incautious in writing of ‘the ‘‘ Teacher of 
Righteousness ” who founded the Essenes (the 
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Qumran sect) '. It is misleading to suggest that 
the word ger is found only in the P source of the 
Pentateuch (p. 45) The spelling Beth- 
Haccherem on the map on p. 77 is strange. On 
the maps of pp. 67, 71, 75, and 91, Haran 
appears to stand on the river Balikh (so, too, 
Edessa on p. 91); it is better shown on pp. 55 
and 78 situated to the east of that river. 
Some of the photographs are lacking in 
sharpness of detail and few of them are 
accompanied by any indication of the scale to 
which they have been reduced. But the maps 
are a pleasure to handle. This atlas has no 
need to fear comparison with its rivals. It is 
handy in size, and its price puts it within the 
range of most laymen as well as scholars. We 
may hope that it will have a wide circulation. 


J. B. SEGAL 


Wor LesLau: Etymological dictionary 
of Harari. (University of California 
Publications. Near Eastern Studies, 
Vol. 1.) xvi, 240 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $5. 


The name of Professor Leslau and the 
magnitude of his contributions to Ethiopian 
philology are so well known as t6 require no 
comment here. Harari, a South Ethiopian 
Semitic language, is spoken in the Muslim city 
of Harar which lies on the border between 
Galla- and Somali-speaking areas. Closely akin 
to Amharic but apparently with more 
numerous Cushitio and Arabico elements in its 
vocabulary, it has so far received relatively 
little notice from general Semitiste. Yet it has 
no small part to play, if not in comparative 
Semitics, at least in problems of Hamito- 
Semitic linguistics. Professor Leslau’s 
pioneering dictionary is very attractively 
produced and is all the more welcome in that 
its inexpensive format should bring it into the 
hands of & wider public than is usual with such 
works and thus stimulate more interest in 
this remote but fascinating field. Though 
Harari is usually written in Arabic script the 
entries here are in romanized transcription, 
arranged by roots after the order of the roman 
alphabet. Since the words generally come from 
the compiler’s own notes no loci are given. 
Some words noted by Cerulli and others are 
omitted where the compiler could not verify 
them and this might be regarded as unfortu- 
nate. The etymological notes depend largely on 
Ethiopian comparisons and other languages are 
rightly kept to & minimum. The dictionary 
proper is preceded by important notes on 
phonology and kindred topics and the work 
closes with useful indexes of Semitic roots and 
Arabic loan-words and an English-Harari 
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vocabulary. One inconsistency was noted. 
mähalläq ‘coins, money’ is tentatively 
compared with Arabic muhaj in the dictionary 
but listed under m A i q in the index of loan- 
words. (Might one compare the obscure Greek 
éAxás or oÀxás which occurs in the Martyrium 
S. Aretae as & Himyarite gold coin but was 
probably Aksumite ?) But this is & minor 
point and in no way detracts from the 
exoellence of the book. 
A. K. IBVINE 


Sefunot : annual for research on the 
Jewish communities in the East. Vol. 7. 
(Publications of the Ben-Zv1 Institute, 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem.) 
25, 383 pp. Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi 
Institute, Hebrew University, 1963. 


The seventh volume of Sefunot is devoted to 
studies and texte on the history of the Jewish 
community in Safed. Of the twelve contribu- 
tions making up this book, five deal with 
matters of Rabbinical scholarship, concerning 
such figures as the early fourteenth-century 
Spanish Rabbi Shem Tob Abraham ben Gaon, 
RR Moses Cordovero, Luria, and Moses 
Alshekh; the remainder are historical. 
Mr. Benayahu examines the tax concession 
enjoyed by scholars in Safed ; Mr. Ish-Shalom 
reviews some accounts of Safed by Christian 
travellers from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries; Mr. Kateh and Mr. Habermann 
edit some documents relating to emissaries sent 
from Safed in the early nineteenth century to 
Italy and Amsterdam respectively ; Mr. Abir 
and the late Mr. Ben-Zvi deal with the distur- 
bances of 1833 and 1838, the latter on the basis 
of letters to Moses Montefiore; Mr. Avitsur 
presents data on the occupations of Safed Jews 
between 1837 and 1948. The volume ends with 
& list of manuscripts, indexes of persons, places, 
and subjects, and English summaries. 

B. L. 


Studies in Islam. Vol. 1, No. 1. [ii], 
76 pp. New Delhi: Indian Institute 
of Islamic Studies, 1964. Rs. 4, 5s. 
The purpose of this new quarterly is, in the 

words of its editorial, ‘ to stimulate interest in 

Islamic studies—partioularly those aspecte 

that are obscure—by allowing in ite pages a 

healthy discussion ', and to ‘ provide a forum 

for dialogue between Muslim thinkers and non- 

Muslim scholars of Islam with a view to foster 

greater understanding’. The contents of this 

first issue include articles by contributors from 

India, Pakistan, Europe, and America, and 

range Over various aspects of Islamic history, 

culture, and theology. Two are of specifically 

Indian interest. Dr. Freeland Abbott writes on 
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‘ Islam in India before Shah Waliullah’, and 
Dr. 8. Moinul Haq on ‘Saiyid Ahmad Allah 
Sháh's role as one of the leading organizers of 
the revolution of 1857’. There is a section of 


book reviews. P. M. HOLT 


J. S. JEeTLY (ed.): Sivaditya’s Sapta- 
padartht, with a commentary by Jina- 
vardhana Suri. (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Series, No. 1.) 15, 98 pp. Ahmedabad: 
L. D. Institute of Indology, 1963. 
Rs. 4. 

The Saptapadarthi by Sivaditya (c. a.p. 950) 
is one of the famous Vaiéesika works dealing 
with the seven categories (padarihas) pro- 
pounded by that system. This work, & 
collection of 322 aphorisms, together with its 
three commentaries, the Padarthacandrika 
(A.D. 1459), the Mitabhasini (a.D. 1528), and 
the Balabhadrasandarbha was published in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series in 1934. 

The ‘Jinavardhani’ is the oldest of the 
extant commentaries hitherto unpublished. It 
was written by a Jaina monk, Jinavardhana- 
suri, in A.D. 1419 and appears to have been 
popular among the Jainas as several MSS of 
this work sre found in the Jaina monasteries of 
Gujarat. Dr. Jetley has edited this text using 
two MSS (one dated V.8. 1529 and the other 
probably older) in the possession of the L. D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 

In his introduction, the editor draws our 
attention to & certain unique feature of this 
commentary. It is a work by a Jaina ۳0 
on the textbook of a heretical school, written 
without any sectarian bias. This can be seen 
in the commentator’s faithful defence of the 
Vaiéesika doctrine of Jévara, despite the fact 
that this tenet finds no place in the Jaina faith. 
Such inter-school relations are rare in the 
history of the philosophical literature of India. 

The work has been critically edited and 
contains several useful indexes and thus 
augurs well for the newly established Lalbhai 


Dalpatbhai Series. P. 8. JAINI 


A. HOHENBERGER (tr): Ramanuja’s 
Vedantadipa : seine Kurzauslegung 
der Brahmasütren des Bddardyana. 
(Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
Neue Serie, Bd. 14.) xiii, 274 pp. 
Bonn: Selbstverlag des Oriental- 
ischen Seminars der Universitat Bonn, 
1964. 

Ramanuja (fl. A.D. 1100), a leader of the 
Srivaisnava seot, wrote two commentaries on 
the Brahmasüira. An English translation of 
the Sribhdsya has long been available, but the 
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shorter commentary, the Vedániadipa, appears 
now for the first time in a European language. 
It is far from being simply a summary of 
the Sribhasya as has been held, although 
Dr. Hohenberger has not found any material 
doctrinal divergence. That Ramanuja’s work 
is not, any more than, for example, VAtay- 
Ayana' 8, & creation ez nilo appears probable 
in the nature of the genre ; indeed he acknow- 
ledges & tradition older than Samkara and 
follows a recension of the Brahmasüira slightly 
different from Samkara’s. Dr. Hohenberger 
appears surprised that Ramánujs should have 
written two variant commentaries; the 
probable inference is that Ramanuja's tradi- 
tion possessed two commentaries and that the 
master’s versions of these effaced all memory 
of his sources (Ramáànuja's authorship or 
recension of both is well acaredited, but the 
translator’s supporting arguments on p. ix are 
inconclusive: Uddyotakara has no qualms 
about deviating from the no less respected 
Nyüyabhüsya, to which he refers simply as 
bhagya, and identity of authorship is scarcely 
proved by venturesome divergence from or 
laconic reference to the Sribhdsya). The 
Vedantadipa is itself a composite work, the 
commentary being prefaced by a summary of 
the doctrine, just as if Rimanuja’s Vedántasara 
were to be bound in with his Sribhdsya. 
Originality in the bhasya and samgraha genres 
is often very much & matter of detail. 

The work is a valuable adjunct to Dr. 
Hohenberger’s Ramanuja, ein Philosoph indi- 
scher Gottesmystik published in the same series 
(a notice appeared in BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 
175). The difficult task has been performed 
with skill and care; the Sanskrit text of the 
sutras has wisely been included, and an index 
of Ramanuja’s citations from ruit and smrti 
is provided. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


PrERRE-SYLVAIN FILLIOZAT (tr): Le 
Prataparudriya de Vidyanatha, avec le 
commentaire Ratnapana de Kumara- 
svamin. (Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie, No. 26.) [iv], 
xxiii, 367, 2 pp., 3 plates. Pondichéry : 
Institut Français d'Indologie, 1963. 
Vidyanatha, court poetof King Prataparudra 

II of Warangal (fl. a.p. 1300), claims the 

invention of the elaborate genre of a treatise 

on rhetoric and dramaturgy designed as ۵ 

panegyric. M. P.-8. Filliozat in his admirable 

study of the work (comprising a translation of 

Vidy&nütha's text and of extracts from 

Kumàrasvàmin's commentary, an excellent 

compendium of notes, and an index of technical 

terms) finds no reason to alter the standard 
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aesthetic opinion of its content (Keith: ‘a 
mediocre compilation from the Dasartipa and 
the Kavyaprakaéa’ illustrated by ‘a wretched 
drama’), but, granted the bankruptcy of 
medieval Sanskrit literature, one may admire 
in VidyánAtha's execution of his dubious 
commitment ‘un style du meilleur goüt 
classique . . . une netteté des idées . . . quelque 
noblesse et fermeté de ton’. As the tranalator 
cogently remarks, Vidyüàn&tha, summarizing, 
simplifying, and avoiding all theoretical 
polemio, follows the procedure of Bhamaha and 
Dandm—one might add Bharata—rather than 
of his immediate sources, and the use of the 
Prataparudriya by standard commentators, 
notably Mallinatha, lends it importance as an 
aid in assessing the commentators’ comprehen- 
sion of the early classical literature. The 
introduction contains a useful survey of the 
Alamkarikas’ debt to linguistic and epistemo- 
logical philosophy ; the plates provide illustra- 
tions of the padmabandha, cakrabandha, and 
nigabandha. 


J. Q. wW. 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD: A Vedic con- 
cordance. Second tissue. (Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. 10.) xxi, 
1078 pp. Delhi, etc.: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1964. Rs. 40. 

This photographic reproduction of A Vedic 
concordance, not significantly larger in bulk 
than the original issue of 1906, has been 
published with the assistance of the joint 
Indian-American standard works programme. 
This ‘ alphabetic index to every line of every 
stanza of the [then] published Vedic literature 
[and of some works not yet published at the 
time], and to the liturgical formulas thereof’ 
remains an important reference book, despite 
the fact that we now possess Bloomfield’s own 
study of the material in Rigvedic repetitions 
(Harvard Oriental Series, xx and xxiv, 
1916), Bloomfield, Edgerton, and Emeneau's 
Vedic variants (Philadelphia, 1980-4), and 
Visvabandhu Sastri’s Vedic word-concordance 
(Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 
Lahore, 1935 ff., in progress), and our thanks 
are due to all concerned. 

It is unfortunate that (failing the complete 
revision so desirable) the introduction has not 
been brought up to date, and it would have 
been simple at least to refer to the above- 
mentioned works, to Keith’s review in J RAS, 
1908, Pt. 1, 200 ff. (this notes the main short- 
comings of the work, namely the decisions not 
to utilizo the Paippalida Atharvaveda nor to 
mark word accent: the latter failing was 
corrected in Rigvedtc repetitions, but reappeared 
in Vedic vartants), and to the many corrections 
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and addenda which may be found in Keith's 
review, in Vedic variants, in Oertel's Zur 
Kapisthala-katha-samAtia (Sb. BAW, Phil.-hist. 
Abt., 1934, Ht. 6), m T. Michelson’s communi- 
cation in J AOS, xxrx, 1908, 284, and so on. 


J. C. wW. 


PUNYAVIJAYAJI (comp.): Catalogue of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts : 
Muniraja Sri Punyavijayaji’s collec- 
tion. Part I. Edited by Ambalal ۰ 
Shah.  (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, 
No. 2.) 12, 481, 210 pp., 4 plates. 
Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute of Indo- 
logy, 1963. Ra. 50. 


The Jaina bhandaras of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat are famous for their enormous collec- 
tions of MSS in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramés, 
and also in Old R&jasthini and Gujarati. 
Hitherto a large number of these MSS were 
scattered in various private libraries of the 
Jaina monasteries but thanks to the benevolent 
efforts of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji these are now 
collected at the L. D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad. He has also compiled a descrip- 
tive catalogue of some 10,000 of these valuable 
MSS the first part of which has now appeared. 
This part lists 3,764 MSS, divided into several 
major groups of literature: the Vedio (MSS 
1-8), smrti (9-21), ttthasa-purdna (22-54), the 
philosophy-compendia (55-84), Nyüya (86— 
129), Vaisesika (130-74), Yoga (175-9), 
Vedanta (180-8), Bauddha (189-92). The 
remaining MSS can be grouped under two 
major sections: (a) the Jaina canonical 
(Svetàmbara) texts and commentaries (193— 
1071) and (b) miscellaneous Jaina literature 
consisting of stotras, órávakücáras, rituals, eto., 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit (1072-3764). 

Most of the MSS listed in this volume have 
been published with the exception of works 
belonging to the last group of miscellaneous 
literature. Nevertheless there are a large 
number of unpublished MSS dating from the 
fifteenth century onwards. Only a few impor- 
tant ones may be listed here (in chronological 
order): Sravakaprattikramanavandaruvrtti by 
Devendrasüri (Vikrama Samvat 1350), 
Nyayaparisista by Vimadhvaja (v.s. 13650), 
Smrtisdrasamuccaya by Bhaguri (v.s. 1423), 
Lakganiivals by Udayanacarya (v.s. 1500), 
Aradhanipatakà (v.s. 1500), Tarkadipika- 
vyakhya by Advayaranya (v.8. 1528), Vajrasüci 
Upanisad by Sankara (v.s. 1750), Gurjara- 
deSarajavamédvalt by Rangavijaya (v.s. 1872). 

The catalogue is followed by an exhaustive 
collection (m 210 pp.) of excerpts from 
colophons of some of the major MSS listed here. 
A large number of these prasastis are fully 
reproduced, and these are a most valuable 
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source of information for both the historian 
and the sociologist and also for the linguist 
interested in the late medieval period of 
Gujarat. 

We have good cause to be grateful to Muni 
Sri Punyavijayaji for generously presenting his 
vast collection to the L. D. Institute of 
Indology, and to Pandit Shah for all the labour 
which he has undertaken in editing this 
volume ; and we are glad of the assurance that 
the remainmg two volumes (with indexes) 
should be published by the time this review 
appears. 

P. 8. JAINI 


AmiyA Barat: The Bengal native 
infantry ; its organisation and disci- 
pline, 1796-1852. xii, 341 pp., 4 
plates, map [on endpapers]. Calcutta: 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1962. Rs. 25 


This work represente good descriptive 
history. The author has chosen to examine a 
subject eschewed by almost all Indian scholars ; 
the creation of a great mercenary army by the 
East India Company ; the main instrument of 
British expansion in India; and ite sudden 
disintegration and extinction. Dr. Barat gives 
& careful and comprehensive account of the 
actual process of expansion, the peculiar 
situation of the British offleers, and the 
sociology (as it were) of the sepoys. She 
demonstrates that the Bengal Army was, for 
over half & century, in an incipient state of 
mutiny, before the Great Revolt. Almost all 
the causes of mutiny were internal: they 
stemmed from changes in the terms of service, 
from mismanagement, and from the deteriora- 
tion of the status of the sepoy in the com- 
munity. Dr. Barat’s modest work is quite a 
model of judgment, balance, and insight which 
wil provide a genuine contribution to 
nineteenth-century Indian historical studies. 

HUGH TINKER 


SATYAJIT Das (comp.): Selections from 
the Indian Sour Vol. 1: Calcutta 
Journal. xv, 376 pp. Calcutta: 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1963. Rs. 15. 
(Obtainable from Probsthain. 275.) 


This is the first volume of an ambitious 
series of selections from Indian newspapers 
covering the period between 1818 and 1857. It 
contains extracts from the Calcutta Journal, 
the newspaper founded in 1818 by the widely- 
travelled and lively-minded James Silk 
Buckingham. The period covered is short— 
from October 1818 to October 1819—and some 
of the extracts are long. But the whole conveys 
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something of the distinctive character of a 
newspaper whose editor professed his intention 
of including more Indian news and more 
criticism of government than was usual at the 
time. Such criticism was conveyed not only in 
editorial comment but in letters from corres- 
pondents, Indian as well as English, and in 
reports of debates in Parliament and the 
East-India House. For a time Buckingham 
was protected by the favour of Lord Hastings, 
the Governor-General, whom the Calcutta 
Journal was careful to praise in spite of 
its criticisms of government policy. But 
Buckingham was eventually deported in 1823, 
when Hastings had been succeeded by a less 
tolerant Governor-General, John Adam. To 
judge by the present volume, editorial policy 
was at first cautious. The administration of 
Calcutta is criticized. The low pay of Indian 
servants of the East India Company is 
condemned. Attention is paid to the ideas of 
Ram Mohan Roy, and some social customs are 
described. But much attention is also paid to 
the doings and sayings of Lord Hastings, who 
appears in a very favourable light, and there is 
none of that bitter and sarcastic criticism of 
government policy for which Buckingham soon 
revealed such & talent. In short, every student 
of the period should find something of interest 
in this book, though many will wish that the 
compiler had been more ruthless in excluding 
material of comparatively little significance. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


P. N. Kzuxna: British policy towards 
Sindh up to iis anneratron—1843. 
Second edition. (Modern Historical 
Series, No. 1.) [iv], 152 pp. Delbi: 
Ranjit Printers and Publishers, 1963. 
Rs. 11.50, 18s. 


It is not usual for strong empires to recog- 
nize as equals the states contiguous to their 
frontiers. There has been a tendency for 
empires to expand until their political and 
goographical frontiers have become cotermi- 
nous. All great empires have found it difficult 
to control the actions of subordinates on their 
frontiers. As Lord Clarendon pointed out, 
‘there was always some frontier to be 
improved, some broken engagement to be 
repaired, some faithless ally to be punished ; 
and plausible reasons were seldom wanting for 
the acquisition of territory '. The annexation 
of Sind in 1843 may have been expedient both 
politically and strategically ; on moral grounds 
it was indefensible. British policy in Sind, 
especially the treatment of the Talpur amirs, 
has become a subject of embittered contro- 
versy. Mr. Khera’s discussion of the problem 
can be safely recommended as fair and 
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impartial Much material has been made 
available since the book was first published in 
1941. It is unfortunate that the author has 
not troubled to consult the Minto papers in the 
National Library of Scotland. Neither does he 
seem to have made use of H. T. Lambrick’s 
authoritative work on Napier and Sind 
(Oxford, 1952). 
C. COLLIN DAVIES 


SRI Nanpan Prasad: Paramountcy 
under Dalhouste. (Modern Historical 
Series, No. 2.) xxxi, 222 pp. Delhi: 
Ranjit Printers and Publishers, 1964. 
Ra. 16, 25s. 


Wellesley (1798-1805) was the first Governor- 
General to realize that the time had come for 
the British to stand forth as the paramount 
power in India. This belief prompted his 
annexations and led to the extension of the 
subsidiary alliance system. Recalled before he 
was able to crush the Marathas, his work was 
completed by the Marquess of Hastings 
(1813-23) under whom the British became the 
paramount power. As a stage in the growth of 
British power in India, Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion (1848-56) is comparable only to those of 
Wellesley and Hastings. Like works on the 
French Revolution and on the Indian Mutiny, 
books on the Indian States tend to be written 
with a bias. Lee-Warner’s Protected princes 
of India (London, 1894) expresses the official 
view. Similarly in his two-volume Life of 
Dalhousie (London, 1904) one can discern the 
bias of the political department. Dr. Prasad’s 
monograph on Dalhousie’s attitude towards 
the Indian States is & careful piece of research 
based on the official records available in India. 
The chief weakness of theses produced in 
Indian universities is the failure to consult the 
mass of private papers available in London and 
elsewhere. This is unfortunate because until 
one gets down to the private papers one is 
influenced by opinions expressed for public and 
official consumption. Dr. Prasad’s book is based 
on & Delhi thesis written as far back as 1948. 
It is & pity he has not brought it up to date by 
consulting the Dalhousie papers in the National 
Library of Scotland. 

O. COLLIN DAVIES 


K. D. Buarcava: Descriptive list of 
Mutiny papers in the National Ar- 
chives of India, Bhopal. Vol. r.— 
Vol. rr. [ii], v, 67 pp.; [ii], v, 92 pp. 
[New Delhi]: National Archives of 
India, 1960, [1963]. Rs. 4.25, 68. 9d ; 
Rs. 6, 14s. 


In these volumes are listed the first 50 of 
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some 400 files dealing with the affairs of Bhopal 
during the Mutiny. The collection has been 
rearranged by the local office of the National 
Archives of India, which took over the records 
of the former state of Bhopal in 1954. The 
volumes under review convey some idea of the 
problems facing that remarkable woman, 
Nawab Sikandar Begam, who was ruling the 
state during her daughter’s minority and 
coping effectively with pugnacious maulavis, 
discontented jagirdars, restive troops, and 
anxious officials of the East India Company. 
The descriptions are concise and clear, and will 
be of great help to the scholar consulting these 
archives. However, as the files are arranged by 
subject, each volume might well have included 
a table of contents, briefly listing the files 
described in it. 
K. A. BALLHATOHET 


Problems of historical writing in India : 
proceedings of the seminar held a£ the 
India International Centre, New Delhi, 
21st-25th January 1963. [vin], 148 

. New Delhi: India International 
Centre, [1963]. Ra. 4.25. 


This book contains 17 articles read and 
discussed &t & seminar of younger Indian and 
Western historians held at New Delhi in 
January 1968. The seminar was convened to 
discuss mainly the problems and questions of 
methods which face the present generation of 
historians in their researches and writings on 
the political, administrative, economic, and 
social history of India. With a few exceptions 
each article lays out some new problems or 
approaches old problems from a new post- 
independence standpoint, and suggests 
methods to grapple with those questions. 

A. K. Narain poses the question—should the 
history of ancient India be confined to India’s 
present geographical boundaries or should it in- 
clude Pakistan ? This question is better raised 
than argued. All the participants realize first, 
the need to write the social history of the people 
of India and second, to write it against an inter- 
national rather than a narrow national back- 
ground. Among the many problems and ques- 
tions of methods involved in the writing of 
the history of Indian nationalism, which 
R. I. Crane in his paper elaborates at some 
length, the one which may seem most impor- 
tant is that nothing has been written so far 
on how nationalist ideas ‘ percolated ’ through- 
out Indian society from top to bottom. 
S. Nurul Hasan explains why the political 
histories of medieval India have so far 
abounded only in dynastic histories and 
monographs on kings and nobles and not ۵ 
single worthwhile work has been produced on 
the life and conditions of the people. He 
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attributes this to the lingering influence of 
medieval chroniclers upon modern scholars. 
I. Habib suggests that scholars of the economic 
history of medieval India should reconstruct 
the medieval system of production in agricul- 
ture and crafts and work out the class structure 
in medieval society. On approaches to history 
generally R. Thapur makes no apology in 
suggesting that at this stage of historical 
writing in India the ‘subjective bias’ may 
prove to be extremely stimulating and fruitful. 
The historian of a general history of India, she 
argues, has to believe in the concept of history 
as an evolution for ‘ the application of evolu- 
tionary analysis would shift the emphasis from 
individual actions to the progression of 
institutions’ (p. 93). On the method of 
writing, S. Gopal suggests that the technique 
of B. H. Sumner in his Survey of Russidn history 
be revived and history could be written 
in reverse. This backward-looking (not 
backward-writing) approach to history will 
enable historians to come nearer to anthropolo- 
gists and avoid ‘ standard generalizations and 
preconceived theories ’. 
B. N. PANDEY 


RANVIR PRAKASH Saxena: Tribal 
economy 1n central India. xxi, 312 pp., 
12 plates. Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopa- 
dhyay, 1964. Rs. 20. 


This book provides an account of the 
economies of five tribes—Bhil, Bhilala, Saharia, 
Korku, and Gond—numbering about one 
million people in the Madhya Bharat region of 
central India. It is based on official documents 
as well as on a ‘randomised sample survey ’ 
made by the author of 500 households in 65 
villages of the area. After a sketchy section on 
the ‘ ethnology ' of these tribes, it deals in turn 
with demography, agricultural and forest 
activities, cottage industries, marketing, 
indebtedness, co-operatives, and the mecha- 
nisms of famine relief. The tale is the familiar 
one of tribal poverty and of harassment and 
chicanery on the part of officials, money- 
lenders, and others. Under independent India, 
the tribesmen have received a constitutional 
‘Magna Carta’; but, as the author wisely 
remarks, although this admits that tribes- 
people have special problems and require 
special privileges and treatment, the implemen- 
tation of government policy requires changes in 
the attitudes of officials and the general publio 
which are by no means certain to occur. 
Although the book might have benefited from 
more analysis of specific socio-economic 
situations derived from the author’s survey, it 
is useful in showing what needs to be done in an 
important region of tribal India. 

A. O. M 
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NicHoLas Poppe: Tatar manual: des- 
criptive grammar and texts with a 
Tatar-English glossary. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications. Uralic and 
Altaic Series, Vol. 25.) xi, 271 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1963. 
$3.50, guilders 12.75. 


Most works on the Tatar language have 
hitherto been written in Russian, so this Tatar 
manual written in English will be welcomed 
especially by those who have no knowledge of 
Russian. The Manual covers the rudiments of 
Tatar grammar and syntax and contains texts 
and a vocabulary. 

The Manual is divided into three parts. The 
first part is called a descriptive grammar and is 
further subdivided as under the following 
headings: (1) Phonology, (2) Inflection, (3) 
Form- and function-classes, (4) Word-forma- 
tion, (b) Phrase-structure, and (0) Clause- 
structure. The second part contains the texts 
and the third part consiste of a Tatar-English 
vocabulary for the texts. 

A list of the consonant and vowel phonemes 
is given in the phonology section with a 
‘ broad ’ phonetic description. Vowel harmony 
and other morphophonemio alternations sre 
dealt with. The orthographio representation of 
the phonemes is discussed at some length. 

Under the heading ' Infleotion ', the suffixed 
forms of words in the various word olasses are 
given in paradigms. These are accompanied by 
translations. In section (3), the folowing word 
classes are dealt with: nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, postpositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In section (4), suffixes 
used in word formation are given with 
examples, and illustrations of compounding are 
also given. The following types of phrase are 
given in section (5): nominal, adjectival, 
pronominal, adverbial, postpositional. Also 
included are verbal complement and adverbial 
complement. All these are illustrated by 
examples which are translated. There is an 
attempt to lmk intonation patterns with the 
different types of clauses in the section dealing 
with clause-structure. 

The texts occupy 57 pp. and are in the 
modified Cyrillic orthography as used at the 
present time. The sources of the texts are 
given. 

This Manual should prove a useful textbook 
for the teaching of the Tatar language. 


NATALIE WATERSON 


Raymonp J. HEBERT and NICHOLAS 
Popre: Kirghiz manual. (Indiana 
University Publications. Uralic and 
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Altaic Series, Vol. 33.) vii, 152 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1963. 
$3, guilders 11. 

This is & reference grammar written on 
traditional lines. It is specifically stated that it 
is not intended as a descriptive grammar for 
structuralista but is aimed at those wishing to 
learn to read Kirghiz. 

The manual consists of 15 lessons, 20 texte, 
and a glossary. Each lesson is short, simply 
explained, and conveniently arranged for 
teaching. Examples throughout are in the 
current modified Cyrillic script followed by a 
phonemic transcription and translation. A 
detailed phonetic description is given of the 
sounds represented by the letters of the 
alphabet. The texts are also in the script and 
are carefully graded, starting with short simple 
sentences and progressing to more sophisticated 
literary texts. The Kirghiz-English glossary 
occupies 58 pp. and is a great help for the 
understanding of the texte. 

There are no exercises inoluded in this book 
and this is presumably because it was intended 
only for the teaching of reading. One feels, 
however, that if exeroises could have been 
inoluded, the book would have been even more 
useful. 

NATALIE WATERSON 


HANS-PETER VIETZE : Deutsch- 
mongolisches Gesprichsbuch. 204 pp. 
Leipzig: VEB Verlag Enzyklopädie, 
1963. OM. 12. 


This German-Mongol conversation book is 
the third bilingual guide to practical speech to 
have appeared in the last few years. Ite 
predecessors were a Mongol-Chinese manual 
(Ulaanbaatar, 1957) and a Mongol-Russian one 
(Moscow, 1959). In detail it owes little to 
either of these, though in general plan there are 
similarities. All three are organized into 
sections each devoted to one aspect of daily 
life, weather, travel, shopping, People’s Police, 
and so on, in each of which the compilers give 
sample sentences applicable to situations likely 
to be met with. Thus they are essentially of the 
* first-aid for travellers ' type. They do not set 
out to provide connected, natural conversa- 
tions illustrating and practismg the use of 
grammatical constructions and idioms. They 
are for reference or quick preparation, not 
systematio study. 

Within these limitations Mr. Vietze’s book 
is perhaps the most useful. It is alone in 
providing a brief, non-technical sketch of 
pronunciation. Its conversations are less stilted 
than those of the Russian manual (which is, 
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indeed, only the Mongol-language version of a 
booklet used for all languages), and in the first 
section especially, devoted to general conversa- 
tion, it is most helpful to find the Mongol 
equivalents of the small change of social 
intercourse. But the compiler has not entirely 
avoided the pitfall which awaits the author of 
any phrase-book, of providing the text for 
questions which express ideas of such com- 
plexity that it is doubtful whether anyone who 
needs the support of a little handbook like this 
one would be able to understand the answer 
or appreciate the necessary accompanying 
dialogue. As an extreme example: of only 
three sentences given under the heading 
‘ Optician ’, one runs ‘ Is the barometer already 
set to local altitude?’ By comparison the 
Chinese manual gives less arbitrary, more 
fluent conversations, but is practically inac- 
cessible. 

This manual has ite faults. The conversa- 
tional units are often disjointed, arbitrary, and 
over-technical. There are too many guide-book 
sentences of the type ' In our country there are 
five sporting unions, Culture, Fame, Work, 
Co-operation, and Way ’, and too many lapses 
of imagination (‘ Do you work according to the 
conveyor-belt system ?’). But these are more 
than balanced by the mass of modern termino- 
logy and the many useful everyday phrases. 
Mr. Vietze sims to supply a real want and his 
little book is very welcome. 


C. R. B. 


Evita DrrrRiCH : Das Moto des Tier- 
kampfes in der alichinesischen Kunst. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 13.) 
vu, 248 Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1963. DM. 44. 


This work is an investigation into the origin 
and development of the motif of fighting 
animals in Chinese art on the basis of objecta 
from the feudal period. As this motif has not so 
far been encountered in finds believed to be 
earlier than the fifth, or possibly the sixth 
century B.O., it seemed likely to have been 
introduced from the West where it had a much 
longer history. The majority of finds from this 
period were not exoavated under supervision 
and so their dating is difficult, but the author 
has tried to date them by comparison with 
dated objects such as those from the graves of 
Pazyryk. She distinguishes four main forms 
of the motif: (a) two animals fighting, neither 
of them obviously the victor; (b) an animal 
attacking another; (c) the animal with ita 
prey; (d) the feeding animal. She finds that 
(a) and (6) do not ocour before the Han period, 
while the same motifs show a definite variation 
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in style depending on their location as well as 
period. The objects from the most northern 
finds are the most realistic, and during the 
second half of the fourth and the third century 
B.O. there is a tendency for detailed observation 
from nature to give way to stylized decoration. 
Dr. Dittrich thinks that the motif which 
represented danger, death, or evil in the art of 
the ancient Near East, lost ite original meaning 
on its eastward journey, and that this is a 
significant example of the transformation of 
Western motifs by Chinese artiste of the feudal 
period. 

The book contains a full bibliography and a 
catalogue of 119 illustrations, described in 
detail and accompanied by exact references to 
previous work, which will be a most useful tool 
for the student of this subject &nd period. 


G. wW. 


SHERMAN E. Lek: A history of Far 
Eastern art. 527 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1964. £5 5s. 


There have been many books on the history 
of Far Eastern art but none as massive and 
comprehensive in terms of time and space as 
this one. It can be fairly stated that to include 
the geographical areas of South East Asia, 
India, and Persia as well as Central Asia is to 
go beyond the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘ Far Eastern’. Such broad 
handling necessarily involves a superficial 
treatment of almost every aspect and a shifting 
of emphasis, often in & misleading way. The 
author’s extended chapters on the Buddhist 
sculpture of India and South East Asia, for 
instance, suggest that this Indian religion and 
ite sculpture had a much more important effect 
on the art of both China and Japan than was in 
fact the case. In addition it is difficult to see 
what relevance there is for Chinese and 
Japanese painting in the Indo-Islamic tradition 
of miniature painting. On Far Eastern 
painting Dr. Lee’s knowledge and experience, 
however, are admirably displayed and the 
illustrations, which are of good quality, support 
his text well. The colour plates are unfortu- 
nately not up to standard; the strong bias 
towards magenta is exceedingly distasteful, 
and utterly destroys, for example, the Prunus 
Screen of Ogata Korin. This painting, it should 
be noted, is to be found in Atami Museum and 
not Tokyo Nationa! Museum as stated in the 
credit line. Indeed the credit lines and list of 
acknowledgements could have been checked 
with advantage. A feature of the book to be 
praised is the extensive bibliography. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 
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J. M. GuLLICK : Malaya. (Nations of 
the Modern World.) 256 pp., map. 
London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1963. 
308. 


This is probably the best general introduc- 
tion to Malaya and Malaysia to be found. 
Mr. Gulliok has the dual experience of the 
senior administrator and the business man 
upon which to draw. He has already published 
a study of local society and traditional 
authority in western Malaya which shows a 
scholarly familiarity with Malay and British 
source materials. He begins with a sketch of 
Malayan history, but (as he observes in his 
opening sentence) ‘ Malaya is a new country’, 
and almost two-thirds of his book is concerned 
with events since the second World War. He 
covers all aspects of social, economic, and 
political development. He writes with the sure 
touch of intimate knowledge ; his judgments 
are firm and clear. It is a little difficult to think 
of any topic on which Mr. Gullick does not 
have something to say; and the field of 
economic development is especially well 
covered. Every sentence pulls its weight. If 
this work is commended as an introductory 
survey, this does not exclude the specialized 
reader who will find much to stimulate and to 
inform in Mr. Gullick’s pages. 


HUGH TINKER 


Orro H. Srour: Wilhelm Heinrich 
Immanuel Bleek : a bio-bibliographical 
sketch. (University of Cape Town 
Libraries. Varia Series, No. 6.) viii, 
78 pp. Cape Town: University of 
Cape Town Libraries, 1962. 


This small book was produced with the 
specific object of marking the centenary of 
Dr. Bleek’s appointment as Curator of the 
Sir George Grey Collection in the South African 
Public Library in Cape Town. It is the 
precursor of & larger work envisaged by the 
author and, both in its set-up (photolitho- 
offset of very uneven clarity) and content 
(involving some tantalizing biographical 
gaps—how many children did Bleek actually 
have? what was the trial of his patron, 
Bishop Colenso, about ?), it gives the reader the 
feeling of a ° pre-fab ' as opposed to a perma- 
nent building. But the author has successfully 
sorted out and listed the published and 
unpublished works necessary for a full biblio- 
graphy, and has given us an interesting 
comnientary on his times. 

Dr. Bleek (8 March 1827-17 August 1875) 
has rightly been called the ‘father of Bantu 
philology ' and was, in fact, the coiner of the 
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term ‘Bantu’. His life is the story of the 
struggles of a gifted linguist for the opportunity 
to use his gifta to their full value at a time 
when financial support was at its most meagre. 
Very fortunately he had valuable patrons in 
Bishop Colenso, Edwin Muir, and especially 
Sir George Grey, the then Governor of the 
Cape, who was himself a compulsive collector 
of primitive languages and literatures on & 
world-wide scale, and who in his lifetime 
founded the Grey Collection, now housed in 
the Public Library in Cape Town. It was as 
cataloguer of this collection that Bleek, after a 
pioneer period, earned a scanty living and the 
opportunity to pursue his researches, both in 
the Bantu and the Bushman languages. His 
Comparative grammar of South African lan- 
guages, in 1862, set the pattern for later Bantu 
scholars, while his enthusiastic Bushman and 
Hottentot researches resulted in the assembling 
of a mass of folk-lore which might otherwise 
have been lost for ever. In this latter pursuit he 
was ably assisted by his sister-in-law, Miss Lucy 
Lloyd (who also saw to the posthumous 
publication of his Bushman folk-lore), and by 
his daughter, Dorothea Frances Bleek, who 
completed his Bushman dictionary (published 
in 1956). 
A. N. TUOKER 


G.S. NIENABER : Hottentots. x, 9 PP. 
Pretoria: J. L. Van Schaik Beperk, 
1963. 


The early chapters of this book are devoted 
to a history of European-Hottentot linguistic 
contact as seen from the writings of the early 
sailors, functionaries, travellers, and mission- 
aries during the period of the discovery of South 
Africa; they include a summary of the specula- 
tions surrounding the origin of the name 
° Hottentot’. It is a quirk on the part of the 
author that, whereas English, Dutch, and 
German accounts are recorded in the original 
language of the writers, the French accounts 
are almost invariably presented in their 
English translation. The book is otherwise in 
Afrikaans, but non-readers of this language 
will find much of the information already set 
out in Professor Niensber's article ‘The 
origins of the name “ Hottentot’, African 
Studies, XXI, 2, 1963. 

The greater part of the work consists of an 
Afrikaans-Hottentot dictionary, culled from 
the above writings, the  oitations being 
arranged chronologically. This is an invaluable 
study to students of place- names as well as to 
linguists. Each word is given its various 
ancient renderings and is referred to its actual 
or probable modern equivalent. Professor 
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Nienaber does not tell us from whence he 
draws these modern equivalents, but since 
he dedicates the book to his teacher, Pastor 
F. Rust, one may safely assume that they come 
from the latter's Nama dictionary. It is, of 
course, well known that the Hottentots first 
encountered by the early visitors to the Cape 
have long been dispersed or submerged, and 
that these modern equivalents, collected in a 
later era and in a different part of South 
Africa, must be regarded at best as the nearest 
possible approach to the speech of the ‘ Strand- 
lopers ' and ‘ Waterluyden ’ of those old days. 
But for all this discrepancy in time and place, 
the correlation has a surprisingly high validity. 


A. N. TUCKER 


CHRISTOPHER FYFE (comp.): Sierra 
Leone snheritance. (West African His- 
tory Series.) xv, 352 pp., 8 plates. 
London, eto. : Oxford University Press, 
1964. 35s. 


This scholarly anthology of documents 
illustrating the history of Sierra Leone more 
than stands comparison with its companion 
volumes in the ‘ West African History Series ' 
devoted to Ghana and Nigeria. 

Extending from the early Portuguese 
accounts of Valentin Fernandes and Pacheco 
Pereira, down to speeches from the Lancaster 
House Conference of 1960, ite skilfully chosen 
extracts combine with a minimum of editorial 
matter to provide a fascinating introduction to 
the history of the territory. Dr. Fyfe possesses 
an unrivalled knowledge of his materials and 
has been able to draw upon an astonishingly 
wide range of sources from hitherto unpub- 
lished oral tradition to a local newspaper 
account of a fashionable Creole wedding of 
1896; from the private journal of Zachary 
Macauley, now preserved in California, to 
what must surely be the first notice of golf in 
Africa (on Bunce Island in 1773 when the game 
was still otherwise confined to * some particular 
parts of Scotland’) from a manuscript at 
Upsala University. 

Of course the backbone of the anthology is 
provided by the European travel literature and 
the records of European administration, but 
one of its most attractive features, which 
cannot have been easy to achieve, is the high 
proportion of selections from the writings of 
West Africans, and not only the obvious ones 
like Blyden and Horton, The student could 
hardly be offered a better introduction to the 
whole range of source materia]. Three very 
good maps add to its value. 


D. H. JONES 


Dora Hoop: Davidson Black: a 
biography. xi, 145 pp., front., 8 plates. 
[Loronto]: University of Toronto 
Press, [1964]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 40s.) 


Taxonomy affords a sort of immortality to 
many. A new ranunculus, one of the Suidae, 
some conchological discovery, any of these 
may serve to commemorate ite finder or simply 
some friend of the taxonomist. There are a few 
palaeontologists who have achieved & more 
personal fame, but one of them, without any 
question, is Davidson Black who first described 
in scientific terms a left lower molar which he 
ascribed to ه‎ new genus:  Sinanthropus 
pekinensis. Now Dora Hood has produced the 
first account of his life and professional 
career, together with a bibliography, which is a 
most interesting and revealing study of a 
dedicated scholar, the whole of whose profes- 
sional life had been spent outside his native 
Canada, and the bulk of whose fossil material 
has disappeared without trace. 

The book is & nice balance of personal 
information and technica! matter, the latter 
being in a form which is clear and intelligible to 
lay readers. (For this Miss Hood deserves 
commendation, for she has handled a subject 
not her own and notoriously full of pitfalls with 
great skill.) It furnishes a vivid account of the 
problems which confronted research workers 
im China between the wars, and, making good 
use of letters, gives lively impressions of some 
of the odd personalities involved. There are 
interesting side-lights upon university life and 
upon the difficulties confronting those who 
seek to introduce new topics to the academic 
world. (It is noteworthy that the Rockefeller 
Foundation, as so often, showed faith in 
enterprises which others were reluctant to 
consider.) Miss Hood has brought to life a man 
whose work did so much to extend our know- 
ledge of man's immediate predecessors in & 
way which makes one understand why his 
colleagues retain such lively memories of 
him, 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


KARLERNST RINGER: Agrarverfassun- 
gen im tropischen Afrika. Zur Lehre von 
der Agrarverfassung : Veränderungen 
zur Hebung der Agrartechnik. (Frei- 
burger Studien zu Politik und Sozio- 
logie.) 236 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Verlag Rombach, 1963. DM. 35. 

The lengthy title of this study reflects the 
complex and somewhat heterogeneous subject- 
matter. The author begins with & definition of 
the term ' Agrarverfassung ' and explains that 
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the meaning of this term comprises not only 
the land tenure, but also ‘ the entire legal and 
social order, under which the people engaged in 
agriculture live '. This definition is followed by 
& somewhat laborious discussion of the 
approaches of various disciplines, such as 
geography, anthropology, and economics, to 
the study of agrarian problems, and the first 
part of the book concludes with the considera- 
tion of the ways in which the findings of these 
disciplines can be applied to the planning of 
agrarian reforms. The author, who has worked 
in Africa in connexion with the UNO pro- 
gramme of technical assistance, is mainly 
concerned with the utilization of scientiflo date 
in schemes aimed at improving agricultural 
production, and he discusses at some length 
the types of questions which must be answered 
in order to provide the material required by 
organizations such as FAO. 

Compared to a theoretical introduction 
extending over 96 pp., thé part of the book 
devoted to a discussion of the systems of land 
tenure and social organization of the indige- 
nous populations of the various territories and 
states of tropical Africa may appear as rather 
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slight, and it would indeed have been impos- 
sible to give in 95 pp. more than & very brief 
survey of the regions concerned. The mam 
emphasis is placed on the description of 
conditions in the former French and Belgian 
possessions, and only 5 pp. deal specifically 
with the former British possessions. A short 
final chapter summarizes the problems arising 
from changes in the systems of land tenure and 
land utilization. The suthor considers as 
inevitable & transition from communal rights 
in land to individual holdings, & process which 
could be obviated only by & centralization of 
the whole economy. He emphasizes that all 
measures aimed at an improvement of agri- 
cultural techniques have to be harmonized 
with social systems based on values other than 
economic produotivity. 

Asasurvey of the problems of, and the various 
approaches to agrarian development the book 
is useful, but it is to be hoped that sooner or 
later this will be followed by. a study dealmg 
with the author’s practical experiences in one 
specific African region. 


O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORP 
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A TYPE OF NOMINAL SYNTAGM IN MODERN 
ARAMAIC DIALECTS! 


By KONSTANTIN TSERETELI 


Of the nominal syntagms in modern Aramaic, the one in which one sub- 
stantive is determined by another substantive is deserving of special notice. 
This kind of syntagm may be classified as follows : (1) a substantive determined 
by another substantive in the genitive case; (2) a substantive determined by 
another substantive with a relative particle ; (3) a substantive determined by 
a possessive pronominal suffix and a relative particle with another substantive ; 
(4) a substantive determined by another substantive with the aid of a pro- 
nominal suffix; (5) a substantive determined by another substantive without 
recourse to any morphological element whatsoever. 

In all these cases, agreement between members of a syntagm is ruled out as 
will be seen from what follows. For here we have to do with the so-called non- 


agreed determining noun.? 


(1) As is known, the nominal phrase in the Semitic languages is of common 
occurrence, one of its members (the determined word) being determined by the 
noun in the genitive case (the determining noun following it). In such a circum- 
stance, reciprocal government is assumed: the determined noun requires that 
the determining one be in the genitive, while this latter, m its turn, calls for the 
determined noun to be in a defined state, namely, in the so-called construct 
state ? (e.g. Arabic baytu malik: ' king's house’, mal, gen. case, baytu, 
nom. case, construct state). In Aramaic, where declension is not expressed, the 
determining noun is assumed to be in the genitive, while the state of the deter- 
mined noun is clearly distinct from its other states (the absolute state and the 
emphatic state): compare Syriac b*rà ‘son’ (emph. st.), but bar (cstr. st.). 
(The circumstance is analogous in Hebrew; see C. Brockelmann, Hebrássche 
Syntax, Neukirchen, 1956, p. 65, $ 70.) Thus, the construct state is the state of 
a noun determined by a substantive. In modern Aramaic dialects, syntagms 
containing the construct state are relatively seldom met. Genitive constructions 
of this type are extant in compounds whose first member (the determined noun) 


1 Abbreviations : 
Lidz. M. Lidzbarski, Die neuaramdischen Handschriften der Konigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 1, 
Weimar, 1896. 
Sachau E. Sachau, Skizze des Fellichi-Dialekts von Mosul, Berlin, 1895. 
Socin A. Sooin, Die aramdische Dialekten von Urmia bis Mosul, Tübingen, 1882. 
UT K. Tsereteli, Materialy po arameyskoy dialektologii, Tom I : urmiyekiye teksty, [Fasc.] 1, 
Tbilisi, 1964. 
VT K. Tsereteli, * Obraztsy sovremennoy assiriyskoy rechi (vanskiye teksty)’, in G. Sh. 
Sharbatov (ed.), Semitiskiye yazyki, Moakva, 1963. 
2 of. D. V. Seménov, Sintaksis sovremennogo literaturnogo arabskogo yazyka, Moskva, 


Leningrad, 1941, 47. 
3 cf. G. Sh. Sharbatov, Sovremennyy arabskiy yazyk, Moskva, 1961, 68. 
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is in the construct state ; in a number of particular usages, such constructions 
are also met with in specific set phrases comprising such nouns as : ‘gon’ b*rà, 
catr. st. bar; pl. ‘sons’ bnüms, cstr. st. bre; ‘ daughter ' brátà, cstr. st. brat) ; 
‘house? baytà, estr. st. bet, belt), or bit, bi(t) ; and some others. 

Units of this type are found in all modern dialects, e.g. barnāša ‘ man’, lit. 
‘son of man”, barnadtita ‘ mankind’ ; bragala ' echo ’, lit. ‘ daughter of voice و‎ 
brasupd ‘thimble’, lit. ‘ daughter of finger '; betgóra ‘ grave’, lit. ‘ house of 
grave’; bit-asirt ‘prison’, lit. ‘house of prisoners’; bne isràil ‘sons of 
Israel’ .... 

Very common are nominal syntagms, whose first member (the determined 
noun) is the noun mara ‘ lord, master ' in the construct state. In this circum- 
stance the phrase becomes a syntagm with possessive adjective meaning : mara, 
estr. st. mari or már.* Urmian mdrjtimd ‘ dear’, ‘ possessor of a price’ (^ valu- 
able, having a price’), marìher ‘ profitable’ < ' possessor of profit’, máriiimà 
‘celebrated, famous’ < ‘possessor of a name’, margtvat ‘powerful’ < 
‘ possessor of a power, force’, marmindy ' wealthy ’ < ‘ possessor of a thing’, 
etc. 

Apart from these in the nominal syntagms of various dialects other nouns, 
too, occur in the construct state, viz. (prevalent in the Van dialect, as also in 
other eastern dialects) brit ‘maiden, daughter’, emph. st. brata—brit malka 
> king's daughter’; brun alongside bruna ' son > e.g. brun málkà ' king's son’; 
bag > bahta ‘ woman, wife ’—bag malka ‘ queen’, lit. ‘ wife of the kmg’; 12, 
rig ‘head’ (cstr. st.), emph. st. 186 which has acquired the meaning of the 
preposition ‘on’ in the Van dialect—rz ridu ‘on his head’, tüli nz urhit ۵ 
(VT, 204) ‘ he sat on the path of his brother ’, tle rit dyna (VT, 205) ° they sat 
at the spring’; Ahemá (cstr. st.) ‘ five” in place of hemáa—en hem min perviva 
(VT, 212) ‘these five [children] were by the first [wife] : kopal priela (VT, 204) 
‘iron [shepherd’s] crook’; ótah 8 (VT, 203) ‘thy room’; Urmian bag 
diyix ‘my wife’ (alongside bahtiy)—aha bag diyix lala... (UT, 48.1) ‘this is 
not my wife’; brit gano ° her own daughter’; a bahia mutla brit gano (UT, 
46.36—7) ‘ this woman brought her own daughter’; brtin-mdlka k¥mds sahày 
(UT, 46.20) ‘ the king’s son brought the swimmers’; bag-baba ‘ stepmother ', 
lit. ‘father’s wife '—kvatya bag-babo gano min brito (UT, 46.11) ‘ there comes 
his stepmother herself, with her daughter’ ; tuplit bri diyila (UT, 46.27) ° ib is 
my daughter's shoe’; Ads stiyst ‘ back of horse ’—av tivlt di hás 3111/52 ° he sat 
on the back of the horse ’. 

In such circumstances the emphatic state ending is sometimes dropped in 
the plural: betvan (cstr. st.) ' houses ' (compare emph. st. beteáns), for instance, 
. . . ina betvanu ak betvan mälkä (UT, 52.20-1) ‘. . . but his houses [were] as the 
houses of the king’. 

(2) Nominal syntagms of the above type have been supplanted in the 
dialects by other syntagms in which nouns (the determining and the deter- 


4 Compare Hebrew oy 3 ba‘al, which has the same meaning and is used with the same 
function in Hebrew as the Aramaic mari, Brockelmann, Hebr. Syn., p. 69, $ 74b. 
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mined) are connected by the so-called relative particle d*.5 The use in Aramaic 
of the relative particle for connecting two nouns is already known from early 
Aramaic inscriptions. It became fairly common in Syriac, whereas in the 
modern Aramaic dialects it is virtually the only means of expressing possession. ® 
In a syntagm of this type the determined word is in the usual position of a noun 
(emph. st.) and differs in no way from a noun which is not part of such a 
syntagm ; instead, ‘the whole weight’ of the construction is borne by the 
determining word preceded by the relative particle de: brüma...d* malka 
-ling's son’; compare the situation in the construct state: bar malka. In the 
former instance the determined noun is unaltered, and the appropriate article is 
affixed to the determining noun, while in the latter, the converse occurs: the 
determining noun is unaltered (i.e. it is in the emphatic state), while the deter- 
mined noun is in a defined state, namely, in the construct state (compare 73 


"Ü" and AP ۳ ° Jesse’s son’). Here, too, "o have government, but unilateral 


only: the determined word requires that the determining word be in the 
genitive, this being expressed here by the addition of the prepositive particle 
d*: e.g. Urm. {dit mótà (< {dtd de méta) ‘ sweat of death”; gvangat stirdy 
(< gvanga d° stirdy) ‘youths of the Assyrians’; palgit 1211 (< 701968 d° leli) 
‘midnight ’, lit. ‘half the night’; O maršimun, bāri dyngy ° O Mar-Shimun, 
the light of my eyes!’ (< bara de dynjy) ; martit beta (< marta de beta) ‘ the 
mistress of the house’; šātah čayt éaydana ‘let us drink tea from the kettle’ 
(< day d* daydana, lit. ‘tea of the kettle’); guangit hina (< gvangi d* höna) 
‘wise youths ’, lit. ‘ youths of wisdom’; Mos. tarpe dpéla ‘leaves of radish ' 
(Socin, 127); mara 05612 ‘owner of the shoes’ (Sachau, 66); zabnana dsdlé 
‘ seller of shoes ' (Sachau, 66); Jilu gildat &iróha (< gilda de &iroha) ‘ leather of 
sandal’ (Socin, 123); bisrad läššū (< bisra d-lastuh) ‘flesh of your body’ 
(ibid.); Urm. tuplit brata (< tupli عل‎ brata) (UT, 46.18-19) ‘ girl's shoes’ ; 
yumi poha (< ima d* póha) (ibid., 42.27) ‘ mother of the wind’, ete.: Van 
holamit he mälkä (< holama d'he malka) (VT, 203) ‘ maidservant of one king’; 
atrit gani (< aira d° gan) (ibid.) * his own country’; dimd d* ma (VT, 204) 
* people of village ’, ete. 

A similar construction is used if the determining word is a noun denoting the 
material of which the thing is made, e.g. Urm. kipit marmar (UT, 14.29) ‘ slab 
of marble ', Caruyhit prizlà (UT, 16.27) ‘ sandals of iron’, misrigtit prizla (UT, 
46.32) ‘comb of iron’. 

If the determining noun is constituted of two members, one being a pronoun, 
it is connected with the determined noun by a ‘ doubled’ genitive: yala d-d-a 
naša ° this man’s son ’, lit. ‘son of of this man’; Urm. qam tárjt da ötak (< gam 
tard d-d-a otaf) ‘in front of the door of of this room’; bafist da bugrad tila, 
millä (UT, 42.2-3) ‘ wife of of this herdsman came, dead’; gü dynjt da brata ‘in 


5 of. ‘ Die Auflösung der St.-Cstr.-Verbindung durch Pripositionen’, Brookelmann, Hebr. 
Syn., p. 89, § 74a. ۱ 
* of. Th. Nóldeke, Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868, p. 148, § 78. 
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this girl's eyes? ; märti da tupli (UT, 46.21-2) ' the owner of these shoes ’, etc. 

(3) A third way is known in Syriac of connecting substantives : the deter- 
mining word is in the emphatic state, with the relative particle d^ affixed (as 
indicated above), while the determined word takes on pronominal suffixes 
denoting possession: rīšeħ d malka ‘the king's head’, lit. ‘head his of the 
king’. 

Analogous cases are encountered in modern Assyrian literature, especially 
in Biblical texts, which show the strong influence of Syriac. Such doubled 
determination of the determined noun is met with in the vernacular of the Jilu 
Assyrians: $immod bahia máryam (Socin, 122) > Éimm-o d-bahta — maryam 
* the name of the woman is Mary ’, lit. ‘ name her of the woman [is] Mary’. The 
ending -it of the determined noun (bet-& malkd ‘king’s house’) is probably 
indicative, in the dialects, of precisely this doubled determination: the vowel 
-i is the pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (compare dli > هاس‎ ‘he has’) 
deriv. of -ih, while t is the relative particle d (merged with the preceding deter- 
mined word), owing to its final position, become voiceless (d > t), ie. bet 
malka > bet-i(h) d-malkà, lit. ‘the house his, of the king’. Compare Mos. 
2831 سنج‎ aglid akarà ‘ peasant’s leg’ (Lidz., 208), instead of 7551 م‎ dol. 
The ending -it, according to Nüldeke, may have derived from -h +d 
-ه)‎ <p 91). 

This kind of connexion must have later extended also to instances where 
the determining noun is feminine, and therefore the final vowel of the deter- 
mined word (which vowel stands for the feminine pronominal suffix, 3rd p.) 
should have been :مق‎ *bét-a(h) d-maliktà ‘ queen’s house’ > bett ۵۵/۵۵۰ 
However, it should be noted at this point that here the ending -t, as we have 
observed earlier, must represent the annexation of d to the determined word 
by the connecting vowel i : bet malka > beta d-malka.* 

(4) The genetic relation between two nouns (the determining and the 
determined) is sometimes rendered only by means of possessive pronominal 
suffixes. Then, the determined noun takes on a pronominal suffix corresponding 
to the determining noun (i.e. a suffix which agrees, in number and gender, with 
the determining noun), while this latter is in the usual substantival form. Thus, 
the determined noun is governed by the determining one. Urm. &imtu ahüna 
gira ‘the elder brother’s sleep ’, lit. “sleep his brother elder’. This type of | 
syntagm is not known in Semitic, but is common in the Turkic languages 
where possessive suffixes are taken on by the determining noun : kahve fincani 
‘ coffee cup’, lit. ‘coffee cup his”. Such a construction in Turkish is called 
izafat. Thus, the Turkic izafat occurs in Aramaic dialects. 

The izafat is known in Persian as well. The Persian izafat construction 
requires a definite sequence of the determining and the determined words and 
the use of a special suffix ; viz. first comes the determined word which takes on 


7 Néldeke, Grammatik d. neusyr. Sprache, p. 149, § 78. 
8 Néldeke, Grammatik d. neusyr. Sprache, p. 148, § 78. 
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the suffix -e (or -ye), thereby becoming connected with the word following it, 
1.6. with the determining word: ails hane-ye pedar ‘father’s house’. The 
Persian izafat was seen by Stoddard in the expression REC” کی‎ qiits maran 
‘rainbow ’, lit. ‘the bow of our Lord’. However, Nóldeke ° justly questions 
the derivation of 7 in qii from the formant of the Persian izafat, for such 
instances are extremely rare and do not occur even in syntagms containing 
Persian words. The Persian izafat is not verified in Aramaic dialects, 

In the izafat construction of modern Aramaic, possessive suffixes do partici- 
pate, always being annexed to the determined word, as is the case in Turkish. 
However, unlike Turkish, the sequence of the members of the izafat construction 
is free (in Turkish the determining word precedes the suffixed determined 
word); compare šintu ahtina gürà ‘the elder brother's sleep ’, lit. ‘ sleep his 
brother elder’, and mardimun qoyšunu ‘the forces of Mar-Shimun ’, lit. ‘ Mar- 
Shimun forces his’. Such construction is particularly common in the Urmia 
dialect : [sotd] karta hišteva, britu malka musjóva ‘ [the old woman] then went, 
brought the king’s daughter’, lit. ‘daughter his king’ = ‘ king’s daughter’; 
Urm. tarjsar malkivdi, qošüne tima ‘ troops of twelve kings were there’, lit. 
` kings troops their’ = ‘ kings’ troops’; galayéa مواقم‎ tlthli (ibid., 32.6) * a half 
of the fortress pulled down’; stiysd dgmjtágnu tils ‘ the horse shed a few tears ’, 
lit. ‘ the horse his tears came’); Van ahūna góra šimi ruviliva (VT, 212.7 ) ‘ the 
elder brother's name was Ruwil ’, lit. ‘ the elder brother name his was Ruwil’. 
Sometimes members of the izafat construction are not in close proximity with 
each other; e.g. malka hu leva brîtu mitä ‘the king’s daughter is not dead, is 
she f ’, rustan kili garmu émsilo ‘ All Rustan’s bones were broken ’, lit. ‘ Rustan 
all his bones were broken’. 

(D) In the modern Aramaie dialects syntagms also occur in which the 
determining word and the determined are joined by apposition (without 
recourse to particle, pronominal suffix, or relevant state). For example, Urm. 
miyd dyndy (UT, 16.1) ‘spring water’, lit. ‘water’ + ‘springs’; ha- kitata 
dava (UT, 16.5) ‘one gold hen’, lit. ‘one hen gold’; Aa karpitta dava, ha 
sima . . . (UT, 8.30) ‘ one gold brick, one silver brick ’, lit. ‘ one brick gold, one 
—silver’; dymd abrisim hala qa dtyiy! ‘give me a silk dress!’, lit. ‘ dress 
suk give me’, 

This is often the case, when dealing with weights, measures, quantities, ete., 
e.g. Jilu dà vagtya büsra ‘one هوه‎ meat’ (Socin, 123) 1°; Urm. jszj ddni tëri 
(UT, 8.5-6) ‘twenty head of oxen’; مق‎ put kišmiš, ha put qand ‘ one pood of 
raisins, one pood of sugar’; dlpû gigi hamra ‘ thousand jars of wine’; Van 
meysok dala (VT, 213.41) ‘ a sack of grain’. 


The study, then, of nominal syntagms in modern Aramaic dialects corro- 
borates facts common to Semitic languages, such as the use of the construct 


° Nóoldeke, Grammatik d. neusyr. Sprache, p. 150, n. 1. 
1° of. Néldeke, Grammatik d. neusyr. Sprache, p. 271-2, § 130. 
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state to render the genitive, as well as to express the adjectival substantive with 
the aid of the particle d*, characteristic of Aramaic. Syntagm types alien to 
Semitic also tend to strike root in the dialects—variants of the Turkish izafat 
(the use of the possessive pronominal suffix, and the opposition of substantives to 
render the genitive construction). And whereas the construct state is restricted 
in its use, the new-type nominal syntagms are finding an ever-broadening way 
into modern Aramaic. It should be noted-that cases of the use of the so-called 
Turkish izafat have been verified mainly for the dialects spoken in Iranian 
Azarbayjan and in Turkey (in Urmia, Salamas, Van, and elsewhere). 


THE SOUND CHANGE J > Y IN THE ARABIC 
DIALECTS OF PENINSULAR ARABIA 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


An important phonological feature of many of the dialects of Arabia is the 
pronunciation of ج‎ ۰ This sound change is not confined to one dialect group, 


and unlike the affrication of 5) and (* ! is non-conditioned. 


The evidence whether j > y in Classical Arabic or in the ancient dialects is 
rather inconclusive, and except in a few authors it is not categorically stated to 
be a sound change in the way that this is stated, for example, of ‘aj‘aja 
Gyly] > %[J]: mainly in pause) for the dialect of the Tamim. 

Brockelmann, treating the subject of the modern sound change,? rests his 
argument that this is also ancient on the example masjid > masid which was 
borrowed in the Middle Ages into Sanskrit as masita. mastd, however, appears 
in a number of dialects to-day in which this feature of pronunciation does not 
occur, as for example Sudanese. Further, although masid was early stigmatized 
(by al-Jawaligi 5) as a ‘ vulgar’ pronunciation of masjid, this does not in fact 
seem to be so; Dr. M. Ghül argues convincingly * that the ancient word masid 
derives from سود‎ 7 and not from Jw. 


In the light of these arguments it is reasonable to suppose that مسد‎ 18 


an old South Arabic word of the root و سود‎ which had obtained wide currency 


and which was criticized as vulgar because it was regarded as a corruption of 
.مسجد‎ This would account for the fact of its incidence in dialects in which 


the sound change j > y does not occur. 


* of. Johnstone, ‘ The affrication of “ kaf ” and “ gāf ” in the Arabio dialects of the Arabian 
Peninsula ’, JSS, vir, 2, 1963, 210-26. 

3 This is attributed to other tribes also. On this dialectal sound change of. Sibawaihi, Kitab 
(ed. Dérenbourg), I, 361, Ir, 314, 342; b. Jinni, Sirr sina‘at al-i‘ràb (ed. Sa&qq&' and others, Cairo, 
1954), I, 192; of. also Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, 1, Beyrouth, 1961, 78; Cantineau, 
Cours de phonétique arabe, Paris, 1960, 86-7; and Kofler, WZKM, XLVII, 1940, 122. On the 
possible confusion of more than one sound change cf. Rabin, Ancient West Arabian, London, 1951, 
199. For a summary of the views of the grammarians cf. Howell, Arabic grammar, Iv, Allahabad, 
1911, 1874-8. 

3 GYG, 1, 123. 

* of. M. M. Majdhub, Shaksiyyát tarbawiyya, 1, Khartüm, 1963, 129, discussing the comparable 
Tunisian form. The reference to this area in Brookelmann (GVG, loc. cit.) is to the sound change 
j « y. C£. Stumme, Marchen und Gedichte aus der Stadt Tripolis in Nordafrika, Leipzig, 1893, 202. 

5 Khata' al-‘awdmm, 145-6 (ed. Dérenbourg, Morgenlandische Forschungen, Festschrift... 
Fleischer, Leipzig, 1875). 

* Karly Southern Arabian languages and Classical Arabic sources (University of London 
Ph.D. thesis, 1962), 250-2. I am indebted to Dr. Mahmid al-Ghül for this and the following 
reference. 

٩ of. Taj arts, sub سود‎ 

* Cantineau, Cours, 60, treats this case entirely separately from his discussion of j > y (59) 
saying “Un g tombe après un s sans doute en passant par y dans le mot msid...’. 
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Some other examples in which apparently j > y in Classical Arabic or in 
the ancient dialects have been discussed by Kofler ? and by Landberg.!® 


Kofler discusses the examples ات سارت ,شير > شجر‎ Ero 
> ore and جصص‎ > ya Of all these examples Lisan al-‘Arab says 
اء‎ e Jê العرب‎ oy (S.V. ۳.(یصص‎ The most interesting of these as 


evidence of a sound change is shiyar in which a vowel change accompanies the 

consonant change. Because of this vowel change b. Jinni!? argues (surely 

wrongly) that shiyar is the original and shajar the modified form. È 
Landberg gives amongst other examples the Classical Arabic ez = 


e In both cases, however, these seem to be alternate‏ = راع and‏ 13 مش 


roots 15 some of whose meanings overlap, rather than examples of an ancient 
sound change. 

The Arab philologists therefore do,not give any clear indication of a general 
sound change comparable with that which oocurs in the modern dialecte, but 
there are a number of specific cases which suggest that this may have been & 
dialect peculiarity in early times. 

For the modern dialects this feature is reasonably well documented for 
North Arabia and for South Arabia. 

The first mention for North Arabia is by Wetzstein 1€ who notes that c 


is pronounced y by the Sardiyya, Bani Sakhr, Fuhaib, Sirhan, Shararat, by the 
sedentary people of Taima, Diimat al-Jandaliyya (in al-Jawf), Jubba, and 
Hayil, and by the tribes of the lower Euphrates .*” 

Cantineau 18 was able to confirm this for the Sirhan and Sardiyya and for 
al-Jawf, but not for the Bani Sakhr.!? Nor did an informant who knew Nejd 
well confirm it for Hayil,®° but he claimed that it did occur in the dialect of the 
Bani Tamim of Hawta south of Riyad. 

Landberg gives numerous examples of this feature in Hadramawt, though 


9 Art. cit., 121-2. 10 Hadramott, 539; Glossaire datinois, 258 f. 

11 In the Beirut edition (1952), however, lt; cf. also Musil, Arabia deserta, New York, 
1927, 600. 

12 14, 8.7. شجر‎ (ols I لا تخیر فيه‎ Jul); of., however, Lealau, Lexique sogojri, Paris, 1938, 426. 

13 Glossaire datínois, loc. cit. 14 op. oit., 1626. 

15 In the same way a8 for example ee and ale [b. al-Sikkit, Kitab al-galb wa ‘Libdal, ۹ 
(ed. Haffner, Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie, Leipzig, 1905)]. 

16 ‘ Spraohliches aus den Zeltlagern der syrischen Wüste ’, ZDMG, xxu, 1868, 163. 

17 This was later confirmed by Socin, v. p. 237 below. 

18 ' Études sur quelques parlers de nomades arabes d'Orient ', AIEO, رت‎ 1936, 24-5, and Ir, 
1937, 137-8. 

19 Of his inquiries with the Bani Sakhr he says, however (art. cit., 138), ‘l’enquéte a 6té si 
médioore qu'il est difficile de faire fond dessus '. 
" 7 my inquires it would seem unlikely that this feature does occur in the dialect of 

&yil. 
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x Occurring 


o Not occurring 


e Baghdad 


ox?» Háyil. 


e Hawta x? 


HADRAMAWT , x 





Distribution of the y variant of Jim. 
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unfortunately these are not exactly located geographically.» He does note, 
however, that it occurs very rarely in the dialect of Dathina.?? 

Rhodokanakis also notes that this sound change occurs in the dialect of 
Zufar.” 

A link is provided between these Northern and Southern dialects by the 
dialects of the eastern Arabian littoral,24 and because of this it is possible to 
determine the approximate area in which this feature occurs. This is shown in 
the map on p. 235.55 

The north-eastern limit of the incidence of this feature can be extended as 
far as Ahwàz,?* the south-eastern limit to Khor Fakkan (and almost certainly 
to Fujaira) in the peninsula of Ras al-Khaima.?' 

The following examples were recorded by Col. Lorimer in Ahwaz in 1907-8 :?? 


JG, (elsewhere) 62 ۱ l> (to) come 

jilid, 0 Jl> leather 

jadid, ۵0 tom new 

joan, yo'àn Ole, hungry 

jaredhi, yaredhs (GU >) arat 

juruf, yuruf حرف‎ the bank of a river 
yaras, pl. yarüsa جرس‎ 8 bell 

jarab, yarab (c ;>) pimple, skin disease *? 
sal, (elsewhere) lal 3° حلال‎ pack-saddle 

jud, yud 31 (جود)‎ a water-slon 


21 Hadramotit, 539. Dr. R. B. Serjeant, however, has informed me that this sound change is 
universal in the spoken Arabio of the uneducated classes. 

12 Glossasre datínots, 259. 

13 of. Der vulgdrarabische Dialekt im Dofár (K. Akad. d. Wiss. Südarabische Expedition, x), 
Wien, 1911, 78. 

24 Tt is interesting to note that this feature was in fact noted for this area by Palgrave before 
Wetzstein published his work. Thus he says of the Arabic of Charak on the Persian coast ' 
softening the hard Arab “j” ... into a “‘y’’; a local mispronunciation, whence “ Mesjid ” me 
becomes ‘‘ Mesyid "', *“ inan ۱۱ ٠  Ayman ”’, and so forth ’ (Narrative of a year’s journey through 
central and eastern Arabia, 11, London, 1865, 252). 

25 Non-occurrence of this feature is shown on the map only for those marginal areas where it 
might be expeoted to occur. 

36 From the notebook of Col. D. L. R. Lorimer on the Arabic of Ahwaz (SOAS Library) from 
which are taken the examples on pp. 236-7. 

27 This south-eastern limit may, however, require some extension into Oman proper. Although 
in the dialect of Muscat (t) this feature occurs only in the word wiyid < wdjid ' much’ (cf. 
Jayakar, ‘ The O'mánee dialect of Arabio. Part 1°, JRAS, NS, xxr, 1889, 652), it may occur in 
the dialects of the Omani coast nearest to the Ras al-Khaima peninsula. 

35 The original transcription has been retained in these examples with minimal modifications. 
Additions are given in round brackets. 

1! viz. ‘mange: scabies’. 

30 of Meiszner, Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq, Leipzig, 1903, 116 (‘ Packsattel ’). 

31 Meiszner, op. oit., 117 (‘ kleiner Schlauch ’). 
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` Jeb, yeb, pl. ۵۵ 

| háyiz, pl. husayia 
rel 
riyaf 
roy 
suray, pL surayat 
‘araj, ‘aray 
‘away 


finan, finyan 
Jigar, fiyar 


wajid, wayid 2 


Two points may be noted here : 


pocket‏ جيب 
one who separates disputants‏ (حاجز ) 


foot, leg‏ ,- جل 


ri(y)yal, pl. riyayil, rijajsl (رجال) رجل‎ a man 


(to) tremble‏ يرجف 
wave (in the water)‏ روج 
a lamp‏ سراج 
dia to go lame, be lame‏ 
d 45 crooked‏ 
cup‏ 8 فنحجان 
break of day, dawn‏ فجر 
domly much‏ 


(a) In almost all of these words j and y are apparently optional variants. 
(b) For many words (as e.g. wajtb, jabha, jirada ‘ locust") variants with y 


have not been noted. 


This sound change also occurs in the dialect of Basra, as e.g. ya = 7a ° to 
come’. For southern Iraq otherwise, Socin noted this as a feature of the Arabic 
of the Muntafi] and of the town of Süq al-Shuyükh.?* 

The following are representative examples of this feature in the dialect of 
Kuwait in various phonetic contexts.34 


جيب po?‏ 
qe‏ نومه 
سرج siri‏ 
جيت yet‏ 
جامعة 107714 
جراد yarad‏ 


bring 

I brought 

woven fabric 

lamps 

T came 

tye block, ramhead (naut.) 
locusts (coll.) 


31 Baghdidi Awaya may be the same word, but compare N. Malaika, Grundzüge der Grammatik 
des arabischen Dialekies von Bagdad, Wiesbaden, 1963, 35. The sound change j > y is not & 
"feature of Baghdadi Arabic but compare the above and rajjal, pl. r[i]yajil > rijajil, ‘man’. 

33 * Aus einem Briefe dea Dr. Socin an Prof. Néldeke’, ZDMG, xxrv, 1870, 470. 

34 The examples for the dialects of the eastern Arabian coast are from my field notes unless 
differently specified. For other Kuwaiti examples cf. passim Holmes and Sam‘an, Handbook of 
Kuwaiti Arabic (publ. Kuwait Oil Co.), London, c. 1951 and 1957, and J. Hanafi, Mu‘jam al- 


alfdz al-Kuwattiyya, Baghdad, 1964. 
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9۳ ساج‎ lamp 

daray درج‎ ladder 

hayar حجر‎ diver’s weight ; stone 
yush جوش‎ tack (naut.) 

garyür جرجور‎ shark 

blüy E بلو‎ cane sugar 35 

yo an جوعان‎ hungry 

yö, yaw hi they came 


Because of the rapid development of new economic and social conditions 
in Kuwait the tendency for this feature to occur is obsolescent, and most words 
in which y < 7 is found have been, or are being, replaced by their equivalents in 
the pan-Arabic koiné. This pronunciation still persists, however, in certain very 
common words (such as ya) and in local words which have no exact equivalent 
in the kowné. Many of these latter are connected with the sea and sea-faring.*® 

Despite the fact that this tendency 18 obsolescent, and it 18 therefore difficult 
to judge, it seems true that in Kuwaiti in many words di has never been 


pronounced y, even in old-established nautical terms such as e.g. 715, Jenga, 
jalbgt. 3" 

This feature does not occur in the speech of mature members of the tribes 
of the Kuwait hinterland, namely the Rashayda, ‘Awazim, Mutair, and ‘Ajman, 
even after they have been settled in Kuwait for a considerable time. It is, . 
however, noticeable in the speech of younger tribesmen who have spent their 
adolescent years in Kuwait, even when they are speaking in the company of 
their elders. 

The pronunciation of c 9 is a feature of the dialects of al-Hasa,3® and of 
Bahrain. 
The following examples are representative of the dialect of Bahrain : 


tyinna Lo you (f.8.) come to us 
dsr جدرى‎ smallpox 

yhāl, yihhāl JU children 

yabo جابوا‎ they brought 


35 of. Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, Leiprig, 1900, glossary. 

36 of. for example some of the technical terms in Johnstone and Muir, : Some nautical terms 
in the Kuwaiti dialect of Arabic’, BSOAS, xxvu, 2, 1964, 299-332. 

37 of. art. cit. in the preceding note. The fact that these are borrowed words would not seem 
to affect this argument. since local sound changes do affect other borrowed words, e.g. Pers. 
وکرخ > چرخ‎ p and also ocours as j جر‎ : Port. cavilha > chawiya, eto. 

38 [n my notes I have noted it for Dhahran, but without examples. 
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ya [jee, je] جا‎ he came 
n'ayiz نعجز‎ we cannot 
‘ayal ( أجل‎ <١ عجل‎ then, well then 
[s]yun Ost they come 
‘ayilz عجوز‎ old woman 


In the following 1), 26 > 1, aj > 2, yt} (yaj) > yiil, yji > (yji: 


midaf (lie >) حداف‎ oar 

nil رجل‎ foot 

miaa مستعجل‎ hastening 

weh ` وجه‎ face 

(alla) ملتسن‎ (khér) — مر یلک (خبر)‎ (atl) may God bless you 
[y [122 39 ییون‎ they bring 


Note also the change î < ai (aju) ® in: 


ni رجل‎ husband 


There are, however, many common words in which 4 is not pronounced y, 


as for example Ayra ‘room’ and not fira, jama‘a ‘ company, group’ rather 
than yama‘a. Similarly this does not occur in words taken from the kotinê, such 
as 'ala) ‘ to treat (medically) ’. 

In Qatar this feature occurs freely in the dialects of the settled people of 
the north, but is noticeably absent from the speech of the semi-settled Bani 
Hajir of the north and of the Manasir in the south. It occurs less freely in the 
speech of the settled people of Doha. In this and other respects northern speech 
is more closely assimilated to Bahraini, while southern speech tends to be 
assimilated more to the speech of the Saudi neighbours of Qatar to the south. t! 

The following examples are from the north : 


‘dylin عاجلين‎ hastening, in a hurry (pL) 
‘au عوج‎ corner 
nayim جم‎ a kind of grass 


3° ib&n is more characteristic of Bahraini, yibün of the other eastern Arabian dialects. 

1 Landberg gives a comparable example, viz: jac > ‘iz (Hadramott, 539). 

*! This is not true of the people of Doha of Persian descent in whose speech j > y occurs not 
uncommonly. 
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The following are from Doha: 
riyyal, rayyal رجال‎ man 
wayrd واسحد‎ much 
birs برج‎ watch-tower 
[t]yurrun Os £ they drag, pull (in rowing) 
yisra جسرة‎ reef 


Although this feature is not found in the speech of tribal elements whose 
settlement in Qatar is relatively recent or who have remained nomadic, it does 
occur in the dialects of the older established Qatari tribes. Thus from the 
dialect of the Bait Kathir : € 


khari, pl. khirdiy خرج‎  saddlebag 
‘ayāy عجاج‎ wake of a ship 
(jaj) (عجاج)‎ (dust raised by a moving object) 


In the dialects of the Trucial Coast the sound change 7 > y affects many more 
words than in the other eastern Arabian dialects and this feature is much more 
noticeable in the course of ordinary conversation. It occurs to a lesser extent, 
however, in the speech of the educated people of Dubai and Sharja. 

The following examples are representative. 


Dubai : 

anyar sl anchor 

falay فلج‎ underground water-course 
yawash جاوش‎ to tack 

weh وجه‎ face 

Buraimi : 

finyan فنحان‎ cup 

5 حجاج‎ eyebrows 

khars 43 dis outeide 

mad 44 مسجد‎ mosque 

tri جع‎ -5 you return 

yabiya جابية‎ cistern 

nayih 4° زاجم‎ doing well, progressing 


لا 


42 From the notes of my friend .ل‎ C. Wilkinson. 

43 In most other eastern Arabian dialects kharij. 

44 of. masjid ‘ Muscat (Masqat)’. In this area msid may be from duwe or .مسحل‎ Of. also 
p. 241, n. 48. 

45 In most other eastern Arabian dialects nàji^. 
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Abu Zabi : 48 

mayhad عهود‎ ill 

mayrur 04 elongated 
yallaf جلف‎ peel 

yidad DNUS cut dates 
fra جفرة‎ hole 

yinah جناح‎ wing 

yirz jm Shihüh axe 


More complex sound changes (Abii Zabi) are the following : 
سارو ق‎ > sürüg > "*sürüj > sürüy sand-corridor 
لدع‎ < *ladag > *ladaj > laday to sting 


The data given for the eastern Arabian dialects, taken together with the 
information available for other areas, make it possible to come to certain 
conclusions, namely : ۳ 

(a) The sound change J > y is not conditioned by phonetic context. 

(b) In a number of common words c B not pronounced y. Thus even in 
Buraimi, Ara ‘room '.* 

(c) The process is apparently reversible at will? though such reversal is 
unusual with the commonest words. 

(d) This feature cuts across the normal dialect boundaries. Thus it occurs in 
some of the Shammari-type dialects (Sardiyya and Sirhan), the dialects of the 
eastern Arabian coast (but not in the related dialects of central Nejd), and in 
some South Arabian dialects. 


4 From the notes of J. C. Wilkinson. 

47 of. also Cantineau, ‘Etudes’, 25, 137. 

4 cf. also Cantineau, ‘ Etudes’, 187. The word msid is an exception to this generalization in 
Trucial Oman, and this may support the argument that msid = Jua, However, the non- 
occurrence of masjid = Jom. is also explicable in terms of the local pronunciation of the word 
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A SOGDIAN GOD 
By W. B. HENNING 


I 


The argument to be presented here proceeds from the analysis of a Sogdian 
word of uncertain orthography and disputed meaning. It first occurred, as 
by / npáqiy + (apparently with word-division),* in Soghd. Texte, 1, 39.4, in a 
translation of Luke xii, 36, corresponding with Syriac 020 ۱۵800208 = (ex) 
TÀv yapwy ; Müller gave ‘Gastmahl’, with an asterisk to denote his doubt. 
Later I published two Manichaean passages.’ One, in the text I titled ° A Job 
story ’, speaks of a man who makes his way in the world and becomes rich and 
“ takes to himself many wives and has by them many sons and daughters and 
gives wives to the sons and grooms to the daughters and makes a great 
By n yip / [']krty" : the context demands ‘ marriage-feast’, in agreement with 
the Greek of Luke. The other is a Sogdian version of a Middle Persian verse, the 
original having been preserved by good fortune, * Hail to you, bridegroom, who 
hast made a marriage-feast for the sons’: here By'ny / pškť kw renders M Pers. 
wdwdg' n ‘ wedding’. The meaning of wdwdg'n, which has a long lineage from 
the most ancient layer of Indo-European down to Modern Persian,‘ cannot be 
disputed ; 5 its direct descendant, bayogan(i), is still found in any Persian 
dictionary (Vullers : nuptiae) The wording of the MPers. verse causes one to 
conjecture that its author had in mind a gospel text such as Mark ii, 19, o utol 
rol vuuddvos év à 6 vuupios per’ a9rÀv éorw; the Syriac version, which he 
presumably used, has gnuné here. If this conjecture is correct, it becomes likely 
that wdwdg'n meant not merely ‘wedding’ in general, but also specifically 
‘wedding-room’ or ‘ bridal chamber’, and this may apply equally to the 
Sogdian word ; in support one can cite wydwtky in the Pahlavi Psalter, which 
again renders gniind. Finally, in the Christian Sogdian texts published by 
O. Hansen 5 we meet the word in successive lines, spelt differently each time : 
by nypé / qt (line 17) and by'nyfpqty (line 18); Hansen gave ‘ Festmahl here 
(with a query), and E. Benveniste (who improved the translation in other points) 
has ‘ festin’ (J A, CCXLI, 3, 1955, 312). That passage, too, is translated from the 


1 Abandoning further resistance I shall henceforth adopt the common practice of trans- 
literating, in Christian Sogdian, feth by plain t, and tau by ۰ 

3 In the light of later-published material one wonders whether this is not misreading of 
by’ [nlypsgty (y and n resembling each other in that position). 

3 BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 486 aq. 

4 See recently E. Benveniste, Hittite et Indo-Européen, 33-40. 

5 Spelt wydwik°n in Pahlavi. In the horoscope Gr. Bd. 51.10 it corresponds with one JA, 
1915, 1, 17 (Ikhwan al-Saf&) = nisd’, Mafatth al-‘uliim 227.15, with ‘wives, concubines, 
matrimony and nuptials’ in al-Beruni's Tafhim, see Tagizadeh, Gah-Sumdari, 328 sq. (in the 
Persian Tafhim : zanān u surriyatin va zanāšū’i u ‘aridsi..., p. 429, ed. J. Huma’i). 

* Berliner soghdische Texte, 11, 884. 
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Syriac, but the original has not been identified. However, that is no obstacle 
to understanding ; for it palpably alludes to the parable of Matthew xxii, 2-10, 
so that by'ny&pqiy nwystyt’ corresponds with rods xexAguévovs els Tols 
yáuovs = la-mzammne l-meštūðā (xxii, 3). 

Every one of the Sogdian passages is satisfied with ‘ wedding’, in a sense 
sufficiently wide as to connote the place where it is celebrated : gniind ~ vvud«v. 
Yet all the scholars concerned have attributed a different meaning to the Sogdian 
word, and H. W. Bailey, in an entrancing series of notes,® has developed the 
‘ opinion that it should be understood as ‘house of beer-drinking’ (or ‘ beer- 
feasting’). The reason for this divergence is easily perceived : it lies in the 
Syriac equivalent 550 mesta0a, apparently ‘ house of drinking’, since 6 
is a derivative of št; ‘to drink’. These appearances are deceptive: although 
that is an admissible translation, in fact meštūðā as often as not means 
‘wedding’. Brockelmann cites more passages for ‘ nuptiae? than for ‘ compo- 
tatio, symposium’, and has ovuréctov and vopdóv impartially for 880 m? ; a 
notable phrase is gnaB 681021, literally ‘he stole her m°’, in the sense of 
defloravit. This usage is not confined to Syriac ; thus in the Babylonian Talmud 
meštūðā ° das Trinken, Gelage ; insbesondere : Hochzeitsmahl’ (Levy, m, 292) ; 
cf. Hebr. mt3tdh ‘das Trinken, Getränk, Gelage, ouuréctov ; zumeist jedoch: 
Hochzertsmahl’ (ibid., 291). 

It might be opined that the translators, faced with the ambiguous m°, 
persistently chose the wrong meaning. This is in itself unlikely. Those trans- 
lators possessed a highly competent knowledge of Syriac, which was probably 
their mother-tongue, and particularly so far as gospel texts are in question, 
where a well-established tradition existed, the chance of a misunderstanding is 
remote. It is put out of court through the Manichaean passages, neither of 
which admits a meaning other than ‘ wedding’. | 

Even though the Sogdian word may connote ‘ bridal chamber ’, and in spite 
of the persuasion exercised by Syr. bé0- (in one passage only), one is reluctant 
to admit that its final part -gt(-) eto. is the word for ‘ house’. Here again the 
Manichaean texts guard us against rashly assuming that the compound was 
merely a calque of the Syriac in the Luke text, an invention perhaps of Christian 
missionaries produced in response to translators’ needs. The compound existed 
in the Sogdian language beforehand and was put to employment by Christian 
authors as well as others. We are free to judge it on internal evidence: the 
Manichaean scribes spelled 'krty beside -k kw, thereby indicating earlier 
-krta(ka-) ; in Chr. Sogd. both earlier -krta- and -kata- appear as -qt-. However, 
although the orthography was ambiguous, there was a clear distinction in the 
language: the one was kt-, the other kat-. This difference, which is normally 
marked in most systems of Sogdian writing, persisted throughout the history of 
the Sogdian language and still survives in Yaghnobi, skt- ‘to make’: kat 


7 nwystyt in the edition is probably misprinted. 
8 Tr. Phil. Soc., 1064, 133 sqq., 154; Annali Ist. Univ. Or. Napoli, Sez. Ling., 1, 2, 1960, 183-44. 
VOL. XXVII. PARTI. 17 
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‘house’. By writing 'krty ° the Manichaean tells us that he pronounced -A- ; 
we should respect his opinion. 


II 


As already mentioned, H. W. Bailey assumed that the first part of the 
Sogdian word (by nysp- etc.) meant ‘ beer-drinking" or * beer-feasting ', to con- 
sist of *by’ny ‘beer’ and *Sp / p3,1° reflecting a verbal base ‘to sate oneself, 
to feast’, both otherwise unknown to Sogdian." The word meštūðā, by itself, 
gives no hint of the potable involved, but the passages adduced in full in J acob 
Levy’s dictionary invite the inference that wine was de rigueur at any occasion 
that deserved that name. It may be dangerous to generalize, but there is 
plentiful evidence to show that the Iranians, before Islam (and long after it as 
well), were a nation of wine-drinkers.1? Almost all the documents we have from 
Parthian times (Nisa, Awroman) deal with wine and vineyards. Strabo speaks 
of the wine of Areia (Herat), which was good enough to keep for three genera- 
tions, and praises the vines of Margiane and Hyrcania (C 73, 516). The Sassa- 
nian child prodigy could rattle off a list of vintages as well as any wine waiter 
and was ready to dilate on the requisite accompaniment (Pahl. texts, 32 8q., 
§§ 56-9, 66). Where is beer so much as mentioned ? Some years ago I located 
a passage in the Pahlavi Karnaémag 33 in which a kind of beer (wašak) is referred 
to 14: ‘they had no wine, but brought beer forward...’; which suffices to 
show that beer was considered a poor substitute. 

Sogdiane was a wine-land even in Achaemenian times. Chorienes, at his 
surrender, could give a sufficiency of wine to every man in Alexander’s army and 
still had ten times as much in his cellars, and that after a siege (Arrian, 1v, 21, 
10). From Sogdian lands 15 viniculture spread across Central Asia to China.'® 
Sogdiane came to be the first centre of classical Persian poetry, which is drenched 
in wine ; Persian mul‘ wine’, an emotion-laden word of the devotee’s, coexisting 


° The prosthetic vowel (a4i-), which is commonly marked in Man. orthography, is expressed 
here only because the scribe began a fresh line with the final part of the compound ; it is naturally 
absent when the final is joined with the main body. 

10 Annali, 1, 2, 1959, 187. As arises from the preceding annotation, -4p'- does not exist. 

1 H. W. Bailey regarded Sogd. ’sp’né- (MPers. aspinj, Pers. sipan] eto.) as a distant relative. 
However, that may be a derivative of MPers. asp- (Man. Aasp-) ° to rest’, aspin (Man. Aspyn) sbst. 
‘rest’ (in Pahl. e.g. Dd., 30.17 ; DEM., 161.3; in Pazend SGV), so that sipan} would mean ‘ rest- 
house’ even by etymology. The Mugh material has now shown that spnéyrepn consista of 
spnéy + (")rspn; the alternative spelling spynd’rspn-i[y] of ST, 1, 84, 5, indicated that already. 

13 T oan do no better than refer to H. W. Bailey’s masterly paper ‘ Madu’ (Silver jubilee 
volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, Kyoto Universtiy, 1954). 

13 BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 603 sq. . 

14 The other passage discussed there (PT, 113.4) is too involved in various difficulties to be 
relied on. 

15 * Les gens de ces diverses principautés [of Sogdiane] aiment le vin’, T'ang-ghu ap. Chavan- 
nes, Doc., 134. The Mugh documents abundantly confirm that observation, see e.g. Mugh B 2 
(Freiman, Problemi Vostokovedeniya, 1, 1959, 120 sq.). 

16 See Laufer, Sino-Iranica; Bailey, ‘Madu’; E. H. Schafer, Golden peaches, 141 sqq. 
Laufer was the first to suggest that Chin. p‘u-t‘ao represented ‘a dialectic form of Avestan 
maéav’ (p. 225); I thought the dialect was Sogdian, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, p. 98, n. 3. 
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with the etymologically identical but more sober may, was a loan from Sogdian.1? 
Beer, on the other hand, was lowly regarded. Asadi says it causes belching. 
According to Rhazes, beer made of barley damaged the nerves, produced 
headaches, etc. Muwaffaq went further and claimed that beer, apart from 
causing borborygmus, sickness, and the like, was responsible for nothing less 
than leprosy. If in an old wine-land, as Sogdiane was, a rich man, at the acme 
of life and power, had given his guests a ‘beer-feast’ on the occasion of his 
children’s marriage (as in the ‘ Job story ’), would they have cheered him and 
praised his name ؟‎ He would have deserved the dismal fate that lay before him. 

The nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes that roamed the steppes to the north 
of the Iranian settlements perforce had to make do with beer. Their political 
ascendancy and cultural penetration led to acquaintance with new types of 
beverage, and their names entered Iranian languages. They range from Sogdian 
ziotk, of Scythian origin,*° to Tajiki buza, from Kirgiz boza. To this category 
belongs Khwarezmian bkny, which is necessarily 22 loan-word from Turkish, 
where bik(t)nz is well-established. Ossetic bügüni and maxsimA are equally best 
considered borrowings from Turkish neighbours. With Oss. bigint and Sogd. 
*By'ny H. W. Bailey combined Khot. bviys(a)na, which occurs only in a list of 
three presents, (1) hawrd, (2) b°, (3) ha^mt'te.? Even if the first is, as claimed,*4 
an alternative spelling of Khot. hura (an alcoholic drink), we need not take it for 
granted that the other items, too, must be drinkables. When three gifts are 
named of which one is wine (or the like), the other two are apt to be (a) meat 
and (b) bread. The ambassador sent by Arsham to Egypt was to receive (a) a 
lamb and (b) two kinds of flour, in addition to beer.?5 King Shapur made grants, 
to sacred fires, of daily gifts of (a) a yearling lamb and (b) bread, in addition to 
wine.?9 Chorienes, in the passage quoted above, distributed otróv Te Kai 
olvov . . . kpéa Te rapuynpá. In the light of such parallel situations one could 
interpret the two unknown items differently, namely (a) ha^ mete as a kind of 
pickled (raw) meat,” a famous Sassanian delicacy called Aamté in Pahlavi, 
which was widely borrowed ;?* and (b) bviys(a)na as finely extracted four, 

17 BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 98. 

18 B.v. árüy, p. 57.18, ed. Horn; see his preface p. 18, n. 

19 K. al-abniyah, 189 (where Rhazes is cited). 

20 BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 719 sq. It owes ite frequency to having been employed as translation- 
equivalent of Skt. madya-. 

11 [t is impossible to construct an Old Iranian form from which it could descend. 

31 According to Bailey, Annali, 1, 2, 1959, 136, both are primarily loan-words in Ossetic, but 
ultimately of Iranian origin. 

33 Annali, I, 2, 1959, 133 sqq. 

34 Elsewhere, haurd is the ordinary word for ‘ gift’ in general. 

25 G. R. Driver, Aram. doo., No. 6. 

** Great inscription of Shapur, Pahl. lines 25, 27; cf. Jackson mem. vol., 42 sq. 

27 H. W. Bailey assumed ‘ barley-yeast ' instead, later (BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1960, 28) ‘a drink 
made of fermented barley ’. 

15 Pahl. texts, p. 30, $$ 33-5, and p. 33, § 66. Persian xAmiz (used also in Arabic, in Tha‘alibi’s 
Ghurar, 707.2). For other languages see Hübechmann, Arm. Gr., 96, s.v. amid; Talm. ’wms’, 


explained as ‘raw meat’ Levy 1, 41, should be added. The persistent definition as ‘raw meat 
pickled in vinegar eto. ’ speaks for the derivation from dma- (zam) ‘raw’. 
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remounting to vi (abt?) + vaitana-,®® cf. Persian parvizan ‘sieve’ from 
pari-vaitana-. However, so long as the meaning of those words cannot be 
established more directly, their origin is bound to remain in the realm of 
conjecture. 


II 

If our Sogdian word in truth means ‘ wedding’, how can we explain it ? 
The various ways in which the scribes divide it in writing indicate that It consists 
of three parts: By’ny, p3/&p, and ’krty (etc.). The central portion poses the 
greatest difficulty. Original fš may become šf or, in final position, šp 123 
but no case is known of former šf (šp) being transposed into fé (pš) in that 
language.*! Hence it will be prudent to regard pé as original in the unusual 
alternation pš/šp. There must have been once a vocalic element to separate the 
consonants: *pas became pš, which could be transposed into šp. The reduced 
vowel of *pəš should represent a full vowel in Old Iranian, preferably -u- or 4-, 
and -3- may reflect several OIr. consonants and clusters.** Consequently, there 
is a variety of Old Iranian words, existing and reconstructed, which would have 
produced *paí in Sogdian. Guided by Sogd. wyépíyy, Bypsyy etc., I once 
compared *pəš with pubra- son'.33 However, that may not convey the sense we 
need for the compound. Accordingly, I would now connéct the word with Av. 


29 A special study on the Khotanese preverbs is an urgent desideratum. The distribution of 
vi, abi, ava, apa, upa, and pati in particular is in need of clarification. Etymologiste increasingly 
operate with OIr. pa-, a counsel of despair. We have seen that in Sogdian, e.g., every apparent pa- 
reflecta antecedent apa- or upa- (or, rarely, pati-). It is an error to rely here on Armenian, where 
pa- was first recognized as a separable element, in Iranian loan-words, by A. Meillet, REA, rr, 
1922, 6; cf. E. Benveniste, Ht. langue oss., 99 sqq., who has several fresh examples but takes a 
different view from mine. That surely reflects Iranian upa-, with loss of initial u- in accord with a 
well-established rule, from which case-forms and derivatives of monosyllables alone are exempt. 
Naturally this applies only to the oldest layer of loan-words ; for later on initial u- was replaced 
by a- in Western Middle Iranian (hence, e.g., apari‘an). A telling example is Arm. paéar-k' 
‘device’ where u in the Ir. original is directly attested through Aram. ’wpér (see my ‘ Mittel- 
iranisch ', Handbuch der Orientalistik, v, 1, 1958, p. 39, n.4). Arm. “لقم‎ ‘ need’ is identical 
with Parth. 'byd, both from upet- (cf. MPers. 'b'y-, ever derived from upa-i-). Further paran 
‘lassoo ’ from upa-ddna- (cf. abi-dana ‘ bridle ’ and pari-dana ‘ saddle’, ل‎ RAS, 1944, p. 140, n. 1); 
pazré ' ypfjua', Sogd. przyy, BSOAS, XI, 3, 1945, p. 468, n. 5, from zri- ‘ buy’ ; pastar ° blanket’, 
evidently = Av. upastarena- (rejected by Hübschmann, Arm. Gr., 222) ; paret ' éfopos’ from 
upadét- (cf. Arm. dét) ; the words adduced by Meillet and Benveniste ; and several uncertain ones. 
Clear examples of loss of initial u- are 27013 ‘ circumspect’ from uzgausa-, and zraw- ‘terminate’, 
from uz + raw- (as in Pers. raftan), cf. Man. MPers. ‘zrw- ° go out, end’ (e.g. k’ cr’h... ‘zrwyd 
‘when the lamp goes out’; dwhor 'dwryn ‘y ny 'zrwwyd ° hell-fire that never comes to an end ’) ; 
the last-named was judged differently by H. W. Bailey, Tr. Phil. Soc., 1953, 37. 

30 See Gersheviteh, Gramm., $$ 814, 441. 

$1 This does occur in other Iranian languages. 

31 fy- must be struck off the list; for yydrp- is now confirmed through the Mugh letters, 
and pé fr, in spite of occasional pys-, had originally -a- as first vowel, therefore cannot belong to 
Av. piüwá- : that is proved by Arm. pagar, which reflects a contracted form, * ۰ 

33 BSOAS, xı, 3, 1945, p. 486, n. 1. The word for ‘ bridegroom ' mentioned there is far more 
likely to read py#k (than pyé’k), thus hardly enters into consideration (ita resemblance to Arm. 
p'esay may be ooincidental) The wording of the Middle Persian verse (above, p. 242) may yet 
be held to favour retention of the connexion with puéra: pwsryn (r'y) wdwdg'n qyrd (hence 
wdwdg’n = By'ny, pwer = ps, qyrd = 'kriy). 
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prsra-** “welding, the place or instrument of welding’. Whether a wider 
meaning (‘ joining, uniting, fusion ’) has been specialized in Avestan, or a narrow 
meaning (‘ welding ’) widened by metaphorical use (cf. Engl. weld = ‘to unite 
closely or intimately ’), is a question that need not detain us. 

In considering By’ny- we should not lose sight of its obvious association with 
Py nyk ‘ divine ’, from which it is distinguished merely by the lack of a 4-suffix, 
not to be expected in a longish compound in any case. With its help we can 
proceed to a phonetical reconstruction of the word: Bayānī-pəš-əktē,35 with 
reduced vowels subject to elision, hence also Baydnitps-, and by metathesis 
Payänišp’ktēë. We further gain an etymological meaning: ‘ divine-union- 
making ’, which may be considered not unsuitable to expressing the idea of a 
‘ wedding '. 

Such a basic meaning will at once provoke a doubt: it would imply that the 
Sogdians believed that ‘ marriages are made in Heaven ’, than which nothing 
could be more unlikely. Here we may find the reason for the reluctance of scholars 
to connect our word with By’nyk. Nevertheless, it will supply the true etymon. 
By’nyk is an adjective formed from fy- ‘god’, and, since it has cognates in 
Parthian (bg'nyg) and Middle Persian (by’nyg), must be of ancient vintage. 
While y- ordinarily was an appellative, it did, however, also exist as the indi- 
vidual name of a divinity, then corresponding with the Indian god Bhaga 
( — Iran. Baga). The hypothesis I wish to put forward is this, that in the Sog- 
dian compound fy’ny- means not simply ‘ divine’, but ‘referring to, associated 
with the god Baga’. | 

 Baga-union' is not surprising as a term for ‘ marriage’, if the Iranian 
Baga in the least resembled his Indian counterpart, whom Geldner, in intro- 
ducing the hymn addressed to him, RV, vu, 41, briefly described as ‘ personified 
happiness, and the god of happiness’. Bóhtlingk and Roth stated that Bhaga 
stiftet Liebe und Ehebindniss...sein Naksatra sind die späteren (uttara-) 
Phalguni, die sich zu Eheschliessungen besonders eignen . . .’, and gave, among the 
meanings of bhaga- n., ‘ Liebesgliick, Liebeslust, Liebe, Zuneigung ', with such 
clear Rgvedic passages as 1, 169, 8; x, 11, 6. In hymns concerned with married 
life, such as the song of the married couple, vm, 31, and the wedding psalm, x, 
85, Bhaga has a leading rôle. As a genius of domesticity he was closely associated 
with Aryaman, cf. P. Thieme, Fremdling, 124, 142.8° We may thus assume that 

34 On Sogd. $ from er see Gershevitch, Gramm., $ 371. 

35 On ’kriy (etc.) see above, pp. 243-4. The modes of spelling the word-final (Man. -ty, -’k ; Chr. 
-ty, -t) are self-contradictory ; they both demand and exclude - from -ak. One may question the 
reading in Bln. sogd. T, rr, 884, 17, which would necessitate regarding -y as a cage-ending and -'k 
as a mistake. The precise form of kar- cannot be determined securely. Apparently kria-ka- ; 
krti- (Sogd. 'kriyh, Man. ’kty’, Chr. qty’ Benveniste, JA, ooxivu, 1, 1959, 131 sq.) should have fem. 
-h in Sogd. script and never appears as -kt, see Gershevitoh, Tr. Phil. Soc., 1945, 141. 

3° M. G. Dumézil sees the distinction between Aryaman and Bhaga as parallel to that between 
personae and res : ‘sous Mitra... Aryaman s’occupe de maintenir la société des hommes arya... 
et Bhaga...assure la distribution et la jouissance régulières des biens des Arya’ (L’idéologie 
tripartie des Indo- Européens, 1958, 68 ; in greater detail Les dieux dea Indo- Européens, 1952, 47 8040۰, 


esp. p. 54). This view does not sufficiently account for Bhaga’s interest in marriage, the very 
foundation of society. 
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Bhaga was regarded as a promoter and protector of marriage even in the Indo- 
Iranian period. A fresh piece of evidence, supporting that assumption, can now 
be presented. 


IV 


"Thanks chiefly to the efforts of V. A. Livshitz, great progress has been 
achieved in recent years in the study of the Sogdian documents that had been 
discovered, in 1933, on Mount Mugh, some 80 miles to the east of Samarkand. 
Under his hands the find turned out to be more important even than one had 
been given reason to suspect ; his decipherment is throughout trustworthy, in 
marked improvement on earlier efforts. One of the documents Livshitz has made 
available is the ‘Marriage contract’, which illuminates social conditions in 
Sogdiane at the last moment of her independence (beg. of the eighth century) 
and ranks as one of the most interesting monuments of the ancient Iranian 
civilization. It was first published in Sow'etskaya Etnografiya, No. 5, 1960, 
76-91: I. Gershevitch contributed some useful remarks to its interpretation, 
Central Asiatic Journal, vu, 2, 1962, 90-94; finally it was included, with an 
elaborate commentary, in Livshitz, Y uridicesktie dokumenti i pis' ma, 1962, 17-45. 

The ‘Marriage contract’ consists of two separate documents, preserved 
together by a kindly fate: the contract proper, and the subsidiary ‘ bride’s 
script (pwstk) ', in which the bridegroom, speaking in the first person, addresses 
the head of the bride’s family (‘ you’ or ‘ Sir’) in order to state his obligations. 
Here we meet the following sentence (Nov. 4, R 10-12): 

rtBy ZKn Byy ZY ZKn myr nBnty L pr'yónkm D np'kh D wn kh L 

"py kum mk m 
* And, Sir, by Baga and by Mithra! I shall neither sell her nor pawn 37 her, 

OR ares 
A verbal form (‘I swear’), although not strictly necessary, may be considered 
implied from the preceding sentence ‘ And then to you, Cer, I thus profess and 
accept...’. Mithra has been recognized here, but not Baga, it having been 
supposed that £yy meant ‘ Sir’ (as it commonly does in the Mugh documents) 
and referred to Cer, the representative of the bride. Yet to couple a mere man 
with the ancient god Mithra, who watches over the sanctity of agreements, 
would be highly incongruous, and to invoke the ‘ party of the other part’ as 
witness, against custom ; moreover, since Cer is already mentioned as (rt-)By 
> (and,) Sir’ within the sentence and as tw’ ) . . . mnz'nw) ° (to) you (I profess) ' 
immediately before it, such a further reference would be tautological. The 
postposition nf’nt, which generally means ‘in the company of, together with, 
by the side of’, should be rendered as ‘by’ here, as e.g. in the comparable 
passage of the Vessantara Jataka (1208) to which Gershevitch, loc. cit., 92 has 
justly drawn attention ; German bei is a perfect equivalent. 


37 Thus rather than ‘ hostage’; np’k- has both meanings, as has Pers. naw, which should be 
added (Khwar. nb’k = Arab. rahn). : 
38 The remaining words are not wholly clear. 
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The appellative baga- ‘ god ’ came to be applied to the Great King of Kings 
of the Persians initially. Later it suffered a social decline, which was most 
marked in Sogdiane. The local king adopted it, then the kinglet, then the owner 
of a castle, finally any gentleman laid claim to it. Yet at the samo time Sogd. 8y- 
continued as designation of the ancient divinities, and the representatives of 
monotheistic religions, as the Christian missionaries, used it of ‘God’ with a 
capital letter. This situation is mirrored in the Mugh documents, in which reli- 
gion ordinarily plays no part and fy- almost exclusively is used of men of some 
social standing; as Livshitz has observed, it is often hardly better than a 
circumlocutory way of saying “you ’.3 Here too, on occasion, By- means 
‘God ’.4° Thus twice in the remarkable letter which the Arab Emir ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman b. Subh addressed to King AéwaStit (Livshitz, p. 111). Above that 
letter stand the words prn'm Byy 8’m8’nk (2) ‘in the name of God, the Creator’, 
a form of the Bismillah," and the address is followed immediately by 'sp's ZKn 
Byy = al-hamdu lillah = Pers. sipas zudáyrá, words without which no good 
Muslim would begin his letter. Livshitz supposed that the second Byy was to 
refer to the Sogdian king. Actually, the Arab Emir carefully avoided thus 
addressing a human being: he just said * you’ (tyw, tw’, etc.) throughout that 
letter of 23 long lines, in which a native author would have written 8y- at least 
a dozen times. This avoidance, which the recipient must have felt to be a 
breach of good manners, was calculated : the Muslims strongly disapproved of 
that Sogdian idiomatic usage, and, although they were aware of its nature, were 
not above twisting it, on a later occasion, into the charge of self-deification, 
against Haidar, the prince of Usrüshana. 


y 


After all that has been written in recent years on Mithra as the god of agree- 
ments and treaties we need not waste words over his appearance in an actual 
contract. What is noteworthy is his close association with Baga, who, as Bhaga, 
was an old companion of Mitra’s in the Rgveda, but one of minor rank. His 


59 See Livshitz, pp. 41, 81. 

*? Passages where that meaning is applicable are: A 17, line 1; V 16, lines 6 and 7 (cf. 
Livshitz, pp. 162, 169). Less clear is Byy in A 13, line 2 (Livahitz, p. 69 ; cf. M. N. Bogolyubov and 
O. I. Smirnova, Xozyaystvennie dokumenti, 1963, p. 71). Neither can ZY Byy be the same as 
ZY By, nor can Byy function as an accusative after kw (should be Byw). The word following Byy 
has been variously read as pr'w, pB'w, and pryw; of these, the second and third may be discarded 
as misreadings (‘beloved lord’ in the address of a letter would also be an oddity), but the first, 
producing an impossible sequence, pr'w rty c’nkw, is no better (riy is not = ZY). The only way 
out of this desperate situation is to propose a fourth reading : prnt (which is technically unobjec- 
tionable), and take Byy-prnw (distributed on successive lines) as the acc. of a personal name, 
Byy-prn, which occurs precisely so in the MaArnámag, line 87 (in Manich. script naturally Byyfrn). 
The letter was thus addressed to T'ry'n and Byyprn, two persons, as required in any case to account 
for the plural form of the verbs. Tarxin and Bagefarn were bankers, and the letter is a bank draft. 
I do not recall expressing the opinion attributed to me by Livshitz, p. 69, n. 29, concerning the 
word read enkw by Freiman (in line 5). 

*! So also in a fragmentary letter, Livshitz, p. 221. 
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prominence in the ‘ Marriage contract’ may be ascribed primarily to his special 
interest in marriage as a social institution. Yet this does not fully account for 
his being given the first place, in the invocation, over his ancient overlord. 
Similar placing and pairing could be detected in the Eastern Iranian name 
*Bag(a)mihr (Vakamthira at Mathura), if it were to be understood as ' (given 
by, or devoted to) Baga and Mithra’ ; for names of similar structure, as ۶ 
* RaXnu and Mithra” in Parthian,” or Tir-mshr,** Mihr-ohrmazd, Mah-ohrmazd, 
Mihr-mah, etc., in the West, indicate that the god Baga, not the appellative, 
forms part of it. 

These questions take us back to an old controversy into which I entered, 
twenty years ago, with a paper on the magophony.*® In it I argued against the 
exaggeration of Marquart’s view that Baga (or baga) was just another name for 
Mithra, but saw myself forced to admit that the equation was true, in a limited 
sense, if restricted to Sogdiane and Khwarezm. It is clear now that even that 
concession was unnecessary. In Sogdiane, at any rate, Baga and Mithra were not 
‘identical’ with each other, but rather a pair of close companions, perhaps 
competitors for popular favour, and of the two Baga came to be more highly 
esteemed. Thus it came to pass that the feast of Mithra which was called 
Mibrakana in Persia was dedicated to Baga in Sogdiano and hence named 
*Bagaküna ; which then supplied the name of the seventh month in Sogdian 
(Byk’n). In the designation of the day sacred to Mithra, the sixteenth of each 
month, Mithra’s name was kept in Sogdiane generally ;*° but Baga’s replaced it 
in Khwarezm, also in the Sogdian calendar list found among the Mugh material,*" 
which, however, shows strong Khwarezmian influence.** 

It would take us too far afield to give more than casual heed to the question 
of the impact of Zoroaster’s teachings on the native paganism of Sogdiane. The 
situation in the eastern uplands, in Buttaman and Usrishana, will have differed 
markedly from that obtaining in the city states of the West, where higher 
civilization, nourished by international traffic, was flourishing, and where all 
the religions of Asia had a foothold of sorts. In the Mugh documents we meet 
both the mwypt- ‘ chief magus’ and the fympi- ‘lord of the temple’, indicating 
a dichotomy comparable to that in Persia (Mobed : b3nbyd) or Armenia (mogpet : 
‘bagnapet).4* Typically Zoroastrian words often turn out to be borrowings, 
sometimes fairly ancient ones, as Zoroaster’s name (Zrušč), Arydn-warzan °° 
(a popular distortion of Aryana-Vazjah), and, more importantly, the Amesd 


a of. H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x1v, 3, 1952, 422; H. Lüders, Mathura inscriptions, ed. K. L. 
Janert, 1961, 95. 

43 T. M. Diakonoff and V. A. Livshitz, Dokumenti iz Nist, 1960, 24. 

4 cf. BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 191, where I suggested ‘ (trusting in) a contract of alliance with 
Tir(i) ’ (which could be applied also to *Bag(a)mthr). 

45 JRAS, 1944, 133 sqq. 

‘0 Orientalia, NS, VIO, 1939, 95. 

47 Livshitz, loo. cit., p. 63, n. 37. 

48 As arises from the enumeration of the lunar mansions, see JRAS, 1942, 242. 

49 Used by Grigor Magistros (Nor bafgirk') ; hitherto overlooked. 

50 BSOAS, x1, 1, 1943, 68 (line 26). 
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Spenta (mrd’spnt); but there is a seemingly indigenous word for the Gathas 
(pnew y Sh ‘the five QJ). Of the Amasd Spenta 51 two are never mentioned 
(Vohu Manah and Xía0ra Vatrya) and two are used in a sense we cannot deter- 
mine: hrowt mrwwt,9? compared with the Islamic angels Hart Marut and the 
Armenian flower-names Hauraut Mauraut. Zyy spnd'rmt is the ‘ Genius of 
the Earth ’ in Manichaeism, but sp’nt’rmdz’y in a Buddhist fragment is simply 
‘earth’ ; 54 here Khot. $fandramatà 55 and Arm. Sandaramet indicate that the 
meaning ' spirit of the Earth’ is older than Zoroaster. A similar claim may be 
made for Aéa vahsšta : the Manichaean elements (ether, air, light, water, fire) 
are in Parthian rw frurdym, wd, rwén,’b, dwr, but in Sogdian tw frurtyy, Wt, 
"rizwát, ” p, "tr, so that ’rtrwšt replaced ‘ light" rather than ‘fire’, as one would 
expect.56 The adoption of the ‘ Young-Avestan ' calendar, which together with 
its nomenclature had been imposed by decree of the Achaemenian government, 
does not imply conversion to Zoroaster’s creed.5’ Actually, the Sogdians allowed 
themselves some latitude, substituted names of their own for most of the months, 
and invented fresh ones for the epagomenae ; 58 which shows little regard for the 
Amasd Spanta and lack of familiarity with the Gathas.5? 

It seems that the B ynpt- was more important to Sogdian life than the mwypt-. 
He alone figures in the ‘ Ancient Letters °, which precede the Mugh documents 
by 400 years, and the temples (Byn-) in which he officiated abounded in Sog- 


51 Not counting their appearance as day-names. 

52 Sogdica, p. 16, line 16, and p. 19, where Stackelberg, WZK M, xm, 1898, 244, should have 
been cited. On ’rwtprn- of. BSOAS, x1, 4, 1940, 737; now ’rutprnc also at Mugh. 

53 Agathangelos, p. 325, line 13, ed. Tiflis, 1914. 

34 smyr yry wy’ ep ni rmó2 y cynir tyst ° he enters into the earth of Mount Sumeru’ P 16, 36 ; 
cf. Khwar. spnd’rmd = Arab. ard ‘ earth’. 

55 H. W. Bailey, ‘ Languages of the Saka’, Handbuch der Orsentalistik, 1v, 1, 1958, 134. 

5٩ The problem is twofold: (a) why did the Manichaeans not use rwrény’k ‘light’ here, as 
they did elsewhere (the answer supplied by Waldschmidt-Lentz, Manich. Dogm., 564 sq., does 
not carry conviction); and (b) if they wished to avoid rwzény'k, why did they choose 'rízwdst, 
which, if it was regarded as ‘ Genius of the Fire’ in Sogdiane, too, was particularly unfitted for 
service as ‘light’ in a list of elements that included fire ? 

57 of. I. Gershevitch, The Av. hymn to Mithra, 19. 

5* A]-Beruni has two separate series (Chron., 47.1-3), both corrupt. In the Mugh material a 
single name occurs, ’riywét rwc A 4, R 2, 4 (the edition by Bogolyubov-Smirnova, loo. cit., p. 60, 
follows the reading proposed in Orientalia, NS, vin, 1939, 90, without acknowledgment). Freiman 
originally identified it with the fifth day of Series A, which I accepted. However, the resemblance 
to al-Beruni’s form is too slight altogether. I would now assume that at Mugh the ordinary 
day-names (1-5) were used also for the epagomense, so that 'rtywst rwc of the ‘month’ MN- 
wp'nc'k was the 363rd day of the Sogdian year. A name allegedly belonging to Series B (No. 3), 
sréycri, has been read by Bogolyubov-Smirnova, p. 43, whose edition of Mugh B 1 has been justly 
criticized by Livshitz, 219 sq., who reads my8Syckt (as a personal name). Such a mixture of calendar 
systems would be highly unlikely in any case. 

5* Other points deserving attention include: the absence of yazata- (yzt BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 
737, on 185/6, is doubtful) ; the function of fravast- (prwrty in a Manich. text as ‘ soul’ or part of 
a soul, JRAS, 1944, p. 137, n. 7; but in Christian Sogd. friwrt = ' grave’, frort-qty = ‘tomb’; 
Manich. ’ri’w frwrtyy as element merely reflects Parth. 'rd'w frwrdyn) ; *bagadanaka- ° altar’ ; 
Zwiy/8r'wsyh as ‘ (bloody) sacrifice ' (like Arm. zoh) against Av. zao0ràá, see Gershevitch, JRAS, 
1946, 183 ; ete. 
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diane.*° Most of the divine beings that constitute the Iranian pantheon are 
represented, some only through personal names : from Ahura-mazdah ('ywrmzt-, 
zwrmz-) and Zrvan (zrw’), Mitra (mysy, máy) and Vere@rayna (wsyn-), Narya- 
sanha (nryfnz) and Mah (m'y, mz), A&i-vanuhi (’rtyzw) ۶ and Druvaspa (or 
Druvàspà ? órw'sp),? Haoma (ywm) and X'aronah (prn), Tistriya (tyš) 94 
and Yima (ymyh),*5 down to the water-sprite Gandarva (wp'p-ynirw).99 The 
greatest of all divinities, it seems, was Nana(i) the Lady,” whose presence, like 
that of Druvaspa = /1pooacrro, constitutes an important link with the Bactrian 
religion as known through the coinage of Kanishka and Huvishka ; she was also 
the city-goddess of Panjikant.99 In addition, there were some gods that are not 
readily identifiable, such as rywad/ryw’yS (Rewazš ?),5° who resembles the 


8۵ of. W. Barthold's remark on the frequency of place-names ending in -fayn (Turkestan, 
p. 120, n. 6) = Bogd. .صرق‎ One of them, z&v-fyn ‘the six temples ’, is apposite (see Gershevitch, 
Gramm., 64). Arm. bagin excludes *bagana-, *baganya-, etc., and demands *bagina-, which meeta 
all requirements (incl. those of Mathura bakanapati, recognized by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xxv, 
3, 1952, 420 sq., which reflects a form with reduced vowels, *Bayena-, *Bayna-); it has been 
approved by Wackernagel-Debrunner, n, 2, 352. 

*) "riyzw-Bnik, ‘ Ancient Letters’, rr, 85, BSOAS, xu, 3-4, 1048, p. 607, n. 5, = ‘the slave of 
À.'. A misunderstanding has been caused by fntk elsewhere. Livshitz, p. 54, n. 6, claimed that in 
an inscription he had published in Izv. Otd. Obs. Nauk AN Tadž. SSR, 14, 1957, 101 sq., a word 
which was ‘clearly’ (scHo) Snik had been wrongly read fm-snk by me in ‘ Mitteliranisoh ', 
p.130. However, I have never even seen the cited article and have no access to the periodical 
in question. The inscription I referred to had been published, three years earlier, by A. M. 
Belenitzkiy, whose photograph shows a plain -s-, markedly different from -+ in the preceding 
line ; in shape it resembles the -s- in the SCE. 

53 órw'sp-Bntk ‘the slave of D.’, ‘ Ano. Lett.'. Cf. Arm. Druasp (shortened name, like Hormizd, 
Bahram, eto.). 

83 ywmó i (Mugh) ; on the plant (rwm) see ° Mitteliranisch ’, 85. 

¢“ Tisfarn (Mahrn&mag), T'iJ8at (Mugh), and others, cf. Livshitz, p. 63. 

65 BSOAS, xı, 1, 1943, 74. 

$* BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, p. 482, n. 3. 

é7 In a Manichaean fragment published in JRAS, 1944, 142-4 (cf. also p. مرو و(137‎ 
‘Nana the Lady’ mourns somebody’s death on a bridge, in spectacular fashion. An undated 
Chinese memorandum (about a.D. 600 ?) on the customs of the people of K‘ang, translated by 
Ohavannes, Doc., p. 133, n., may be called upon to identify the cause of her sorrow: it was the 
death of Adonis-Tammiz. ‘Ils ont coutume de rendre un culte au dieu céleste et l'honorent 
extrêmement. Ils disent que l'enfant divin est mort le septième mois et qu'on a perdu son corps... 
les hommes chargés de rendre un culte au dieu... revêtent tous des habits noirs... vont pieds 
nus, se frappant la poitrine et se lamentant ز‎ .. . des hommes et des femmes . . . se dispersent dans 
la campagne pour récheroher le corps de l'enfant oóleste; le septième jour, (cette oérémonie) 
prend fin’. This is a fair description of Adonia, which took place at the height of the summer : 
the seventh (Chinese) month began at the end of July or in August. The possibility that ‘Kiytine, 
the son of Ahriman’ was a Sogdian version of Adonis should now be considered. Sacrificing on a 
bridge: of. Herod., vit, 64; Ammian-Maro., xvi, 7, 1; cutting off ears: of. Sürah, rv, 118; 
laceration of faces: al-Beruni, Chron., 235.10, at the Sogd. equivalent of the Frawardigan. 

5$ Pncy nnàB'mpnh on coins, see O. I. Smirnova, Katalog monet s gorodista PendZikent, 1963, 
Nos. 356-463. This reading (which inevitably is obvious to the editor of the Manichaean 
fragment mentioned above) has also been recognized by O. I. Smirnova, acc. to a hand-written 
note in her Katalog. It is a pity that the discovery came too late to help in the attribution of the 
coins; they may belong to Aéwdétid, whose absence from the coinage of his country it would be 
difficult to understand. The reading of several other names appearing on the coins (‘ Amogyan ’, 
° Vidyan ’, eto.) will also have to be revised. 

° Réwaxs-ydn ' gift of R.’ (Mahrnimag, Mugh). 
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Bactrian Apaetypo (Apaerypo) ; Taxsié (tas’yc), known through a Chinese report 
(Tak-stet) 7° and a personal name in the ‘ Ancient Letters’ ; 71 possibly 4 
(Sapat ? lapat ?).? Finally, we should mention the wind-god, who is called 
w't "rw ‘ righteous wind’ as in the Avesta (vatahe aáaono) and in the Pahlavi 
K&rn&mag (wad ardû) ; a remarkable psalm,” a Yasht in miniature, is addressed 
to him, as ‘ the son of the chief god ’, in the Nawa-puste, the work of the ‘ Magi 
of Sughd ’.74 

In such surroundings the survival of Baga as an individual god need not 
cause surprise, all the less so as even the Daévas maintained themselves as 
divinities, at least in a part of Sogdiane. True, in all written Sogdian, native, 
Buddhist, Manichaean, and Christian alike, 8yw does mean ‘demon’ as else- 
where; even in the Mugh material Sywy’kh, the abstract of the adjective 0 
which may be from daiwya-, denotes some disapproved quality." Yet, the Mugh 
proper names preserve the primordial meaning. Snkdyw or S’kdyw (Nov. 1, R 22) 
may not be certain enough to come into consideration, but 9ywywn (*davva- 
gauna) should surely be interpreted as ‘ heavenly ’ (A 9, V 28); in commenting 
on it, Livshitz, p. 104, mentions Syw kk on an unpublished seal. Most impor- 
tantly, the name of the king from whose chancellery the Mugh documents 
emanate: Aéwastit, to the superficial view = ‘ devilish’; it is identical with 
the adjective dyw’Styc, which in Manichaean Sogdian contraste with zwrmztyc 
* Ahuramazdian ’, but the king himself and his people will have understood it as 
‘ divine’. He was the ruler of Pané (for a few months also king of Sogdiane) and, 
as the investigations of O. I. Smirnova have shown, his proper dominions lay to 
the east of his capital, Panézkan0 ‘ the city of Pané’ (Panjikent), and comprised 
the mountainous country along the upper course of the Zarafshan river. There 
we would localize the Sogdians that retained Syw in the sense of ‘ god’. The 
district adjoining immediately to the north was Us(t)rüsana. A prince of that 
country, who served as a general in the caliph’s army towards the end of the 
ninth century, was called Abu’l-Saj Diwdad b. Diwdast, and his grandson, 


70 Chavannes, Doc., p. 139, n. 3 (cf. p. 312) ; ‘le p’o-lo d’or’ is a golden banner (pala). 

71 T'zs'yc-Bnik * the slave of T.’, 0, 53, 59. Not, of course, ‘ T., the slave’. The author of the 
letter, Nny-Bnik (‘ the slave of Nanai’), is speaking of his own son. One could draw the inference 
that Nanai and Taxsié were associates (but T., a rapacious god, whose statue required daily 
sacrifices of 5 camels, 10 horses, and 100 sheep, was no Adonis). There is no reason, other than 
partial surface resemblance, for connecting this Sogdian god with the Turkish tribal name T'uxsi 
(V. Minorsky, Hudüd, 300). His famed sanctuary may be sought at T'azsi(6) in the district of 
Abghar (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 132), some 20 miles to the north-west of Samarkand ; it may 
have been regarded as part of nearby I[étizan = ' Western Ts'ao '. 

73 of. Sogdica, 7. The resemblance of 5'p'tyrh to nny-dyrh etc. suggested that 5’p’t was the 
name of a divinity (of. now also 8’p’téyr, Mugh). Yet, as Chr.d'p't (ST, 1) has been confirmed since 
(‘ Passion of St. George ’, 266, see I. Gershevitch, JRAS, 1946, 183), it becomes possible to under- 
stand the name as ‘truly good’. The other name formed with 8’p’t (3’p’tsyy[h], cf. BSOAS, xr, 
4, 1946, p. 737, n. 1) may favour that opinion. The exclamation could be analysed as meaning 
‘with (the word of applause) apat '. 

73 E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, 68 aq. (P 3, 203-19) ; of. also BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 714, 729. 

Tt of. ‘ Mitteliranisch ', 85. 

78 of. Livshitz, 128. 
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too, bore the name Diwdad, the son of Muhammad the Af$în.?8 Nöldeke long 
ago remarked on that appellation, strictly ۵20800, and interpreted it as Beddoros, 
with diw- (Sew) = ‘god’ (ZII, u, 1923, 318). His father’s name was probably 
Sewsašt (rather than déwédast), i.e. ‘ (having) god (as) creator’, a variation on 
déwoad, formed with dat as in Al-Beruni’s list of the Sogdian day-names 
(corresponding with Av. da6uso). Nowhere did ancient words and beliefs have a 
better chance to survive than in those inaccessible mountain lands, Pané 
and Usrūšana, the back of beyond.” 


۲6 cf. Hübschmann, Arm. Gr., 37, 506; Justi, a.v. 

77 In Mazendaran, in similar conditions, the ‘ White Dev ' maintained himself as a god, see 
Nóldeke, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, xvi, 1915, 597—600. The history of daiwa- in Iranian 
has been correctly seen and clearly represented by H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras, 90 aq. 


SOME GORANI LYRIC VERSE 


By D. N. MACKENZIE 
(PLATES I-II) 


Since its début in 1881, when Charles Rieu's brief but masterly grammatical 
sketch appeared, the Goràni koinē has become one of the Cinderellas of Iranian 
studies, literary and linguistic. Apart from a notice by E. B. Soane,? of which 
more below, its only real outing has been in Professor Minorsky's compendious 
article on ° The Giran ',? containing an illustrated survey of all the epic, lyric, 
and religious verse then known in Gorani. The surviving manuscripts acquired 
by Professor Minorsky he has since donated to the Leningrad branch of the 
Oriental Institute (Institut Narodov Azii AN), where they remain unpublished. 
The same is true of the many MSS acquired by Oskar Mann for the former 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek and of the passages which he transcribed and 
intended to publish as a volume, ‘ Proben aus der Gürá&ni-Literatur', of his 
Kurdasch-Persische Forschungen.* Only lately has M. Mokri begun to draw 
upon his personal collection of MSS with the publication of a religious poem 
emanating from the Ahl-i Haqq sect.’ 

The living dialects of Gorani have fared better, though not in the role of ugly 
sisters. They have been the subject of A. Christensen’s edition of the Hawrami 
material collected by A. M. Benedictsen ؟‎ and of K. Hadank’s treatment of the 
richer material gathered by O. Mann.” Chance has twice brought me into 
contact with dialects of Goranî, first the emigrant Bajalani group and later the 
more interesting Hawràmi.8 This seems an appropriate moment to turn back 
from the spoken language to take a fresh look at literary Gorani and in particular 
the most neglected part of it, namely lyric verse. What now emerges clearly is 
the way in which the poets have drawn on Gorani, Kurdish, and Persian 
vocabulary, and even grammatical constructions, at will. 

Public knowledge of Gorani lyric verse, outside the area of its origin, rests 


1 Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British Museum, u, London, 1881, 728-34. 

3 ‘A short anthology of Guran poetry ', JRAS, 1921, 57-81. 

* BSOAS, x1, 1, 1943, 75-103. 

* By courtesy of the Directors of the Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz, 
and the Institut für Orientforschung of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin I 
have at my disposition Mann’s unpublished manuscript notes. The Gorani MSS he obtained were 
apparently taken into the Staatsbibliothek as ° acc. mss. 1904, nos. 37-۰ 

5 * Cinquante-deux versets de Cheikh Amir en dialecte Gür&ni ', JA, 0007 4, 1056, 391-422. 
In & recent article, ‘ L’Arménie dans le folklore kurde’, Revue des Études Arméniennes, NS, 1, 
1964, 347-16, Mokri mentions critical texts which he has made of a number of romantic epics in 
Gorini. 

6 Les dialectes d’ Awroman et de Pawd, Copenhagen, 1921, and ‘ Some new Awromini material ’, 
BSOS, vin, 2-3, 1936, 467-76. 

۲ Mundarten der Gárán, Berlin, 1930. 

* See my ' Bajalani’, BSOAS, xvırr, 3, 1956, 418-35, and The dialect of Awroman, Copenhagen, 
due in 1965. 
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entirely on one manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 6444, from which Soane 
published some 40 couplets. Soane was admittedly ‘ working from a photo- 
graphic reproduction... in Sulaimania, South Kurdistan’, which circum- 
stances he found ‘ a handicap on adequate comparison of words’. Nevertheless 
it must be said that his article is a sorry affair, full of errors and statements 
made more categorically the less accurate they are. While it would be tedious 
to mention all, at least some of these need to be corrected. 

The manuscript, a baydz measuring 21 x 7-5 cm., has 84 folios, but only 
ff. 8b to 54b contain Gorani verse,® the rest various Persian and Arabic texts. 
The scribe gives his name and the date thus : 

f. 29b 
۱۱۹۸ رقم بيد الذنب عبد المومن بن جما[ل الدين محمد] اللحطيب فى سنند[ ج] عام‎ 
(and similarly f. 32b), 
f. 39b 
عين عبد المومن ابن حال الدين محمد‎ TE بردست شكسته هجران خسته حزين‎ 
مذبور‎ LI 

(and similarly 1. 32a), 
f. 43a 

١١95 رقم انشاد پزیرفت‎ Gol ] در كنار آب رود شهر‎ 
The dates A.H. 1196 and 1198 (A.D. 1782-4) fell in the time of the wali Xusraw 
Xan I of Ardalan, of which Sanandaj (Sina) was the capital. 

The poems are written in a small but very neat and legible hand, mostly 
diagonally in three or four columns, each poem separated by a rubric from the 
next. Since the poems themselves do not include a tazallus it is only from the 
rubrics that the authors can be known. Unfortunately Soane did not recognize 
the true nature of the collection and was inaccurate in stating that it contamed 
‘ specimens of the work of twenty-seven poets’. This figure evidently misled 
Mr. S. Topalian, who compiled a list of the contents for Professor Minorsky.*° 
In fact, although the first rubric on f. 8b has been obliterated, there are a 
number of indications that it must have borne the name of Mahzüni and that 
the great majority of the poems, at least as far as f. 44, are attributable to him. 
They are interspersed occasionally by verses of at least 33 other named poets. 

To elaborate—after the first poem, by ‘X’, there are a dozen headed 
simply رو له‎ then (f. 10b) one by Ustad رل هت‎ followed immediately by the 
heading wa la-hu Mahzini. This pattern is then repeated with headings 
reading: Mawlànà Zaynul‘abidin.™ wa la-hu Mahzūnī, six more 4) 4, Sayx 
Ahmad Taxti, wa la-hu M, nine more رو له‎ and so on, the name of Mahzini 
reappearing after each interruption of the succession of his poems. 

Fols. 38 and 39 have been reversed and should be read in the order 38b, a, 39b, a.‏ و 


10 Reproduced in ‘ The Gürà&n ’, 93. 
11 Omitted by Topalian. 
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The first poems are grouped according to subject, or the wording of the first 
hemistichs. They begin with spring poems, followed by autumn poems (f. 11b 
بات‎ pb) and (f. 13a) جراخیات‎ [stc], in which the beloved is referred to as 
a ‘lamp’, and successively poems beginning with the words (f. 20a) ,باران‎ 
(f. 21b) d>, (f. 23b) ,امشو‎ (f. 24b) ,شيرين‎ and (f. 26a) UJ; Then (f. 278) 
there begins a series شده‎ ta در أبيات متفرقه که حسب حروف‎ ie. arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the first letter of the poem.!? Occasionally 
(e.g. ff. 29a, 31b) Mahzüni's poems reply جوات)‎ 52) to another's سوال)‎ 2), or 
follow another’s on the same subject .)در ردیف)‎ Fol. 44b contains no poems 


and thereafter Mahzüni's name does not appear: it 18, therefore, less certain 
that the remaining poems headed له‎ 4 are his. Sometimes even the scribe was 


ignorant ( d Y) or uncertain (B و قيل‎ A) of the authors of individual poems. 


The full list of poets named is then as follows : 14 
‘Abdi, f. 46a. 
‘Abdulmu’min, the scribe ,(راقه)‎ ff. 42b, 43b. 
*Aya kur, f. 40a. The rubric is only barely legible. 
Dardin, ff. 31b, 39a. 
Haji ‘Ali Muhammad Beg of Tilakü, ff. 34a, 45b. 
Ilyas Beg, ff. 33b, 40b. 
Jamaluddin Muhammad, father of the scribe (£ ,(ابو‎ f. 34b. 


Lalo Xusraw, f. 50a. 

Mahzini, passim. 

Mawlana Farrux Palangani, ff. 34b, 46a. 

Mawlana Qasim, ff. 28b, 40b. 

Mawlanà Yüsuf Dawisai, f. 50b (the same as Mulla Yüsuf 2). 

Mawlana Zaynul‘abidin, f. 10b. 

Mirza Ibrahim, ff. 26b, 30b, 40a. 

Muhammad Amin Beg Awrami, ff. 39a, 40b. 

Muhammad Quli Sulayman, ff. 12b, 21b, 48b. 

Mulla Fazlullah, f. 33b. 

Mulla/Mawlana Hafiz Farhad, ff. 34b, 39a, 45a, 48b, 49a, 51a. 

Mulla Tahir Awram(an)i, ff. 32b, 38a. 

Mulla Yusuf, brother of Mulla Habib-i kalàn, f. 41b (the same as Mawlana 
Yusuf 1). 


12 See example III below. 

13 Soane’s ‘ final letter of the rhyme ' is impossible as all the poems are in rhymed coupleta, 
aa bb cc, ete. 

14 The imperfect list printed in ‘The Giiran’ has been incorporated in a longer list of 
‘ Kurdish ’ (including Goranî) poets in ‘Ala’uddin Sajjadi’s Mezü-y adab-i kurdt, Baghdad, 1952 
(a ‘ History of Kurdish literature ’ in Kurdish). 
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Nazir *Yaski, f. 43a. l 

Pašew, f. 29a (v. p. 280, s.v.). 

Rizà Beg, f. 39a. 

Sofi ‘Ali Kewnani, f. 49a. 

*Saka, f. 47b (a hypocoristic of Sakir 1). 
Sayx Ahmad Taxti, ff. 11b, 45b, 49b.° 
Sayx Hasan Darra-hardi, f. 45b. 

Sayx Lutfullah, f. 32a. 

Sayx Mustafa Taxti, f. 48b.17 

Sayx Samsuddin Darra-hardi, f. Ob. — : 9 
Sayx Ya‘qub Xan, f. 40a. 

‘Umar Najari (or *Buxari ?), f. 46a. 

Ustad Mika’il, ff. 10b, bla. 

Uways Beg, f. 40b. 

Xana-y Qubadi, f. ۰ 

Yusuf Yaska, ff. 32a, 37b, 41a, 45a, 46b, 472.1? 
... Yaska, son of Yusuf, f. 41a. 

Anon., ff. 43a, 48a. 


It would be idle to pretend that all the poems in the collection are com- 
prehensible: much remains obscure. The following examples, however, 
including some used by Soane, are reasonably clear. One essential and obvious 
fact, which Soane ignored, emerges clearly from a comparison of the few 
transcriptions of Gor&ni verse given by Benedictsen-Christensen and Minorsky 
on the one hand and Mann (MS notes) and Hadank on the other. It is that the 
inhabitants of the Awraman and Kirmānšāh areas respectively, in their use 
of literary Gorani, give the koiné the phonetic values of their own dialects. Thus 
the Awr&mi poets, with whom we are alone concerned here, kept the majhil 
vowels,1? while in the Kirmānšāh area these developed, e > 7, 0 > 4, and even 
ين‎ > d, in Gorani and Kurdish alike. Only rarely does the rhyme indicate 


15 The spelling خی‎ Taxi: (in contrast to دويسة‎ Dawisai) lends support to Minorsky'8 
deduction that the Sayx was a native of Awr&mün-i Taxt. Sayx Muhammad Mardüx Kurdistàni, 
however, in his Tarix-i Mardi, Tehran, n.d., 11, 23, mentions & Haj Sayx Mustafa of the village 
of Taxia (951-1047/1544-1837), father of Sayx Ahmad-i 'alláma (1016-1114/1607-1702). Sajjadi 
(op. cit., 537) lista ‘Sex Ahmad-i Taztai, c. 1640-1720’ (obviously taking the birth date from 
Minorsky’s ‘lived towards 4.D. 1640’) and (p. 364) mentions another Sex Ahmad, descended from 
Sex Mustafa-y Taxta, as being the father of the Kurdish poet Salim-i Sma (1845-1909). Taxta, 
he says, is a village 24 miles south of Sina (in fact 11 miles south-west 1). 

16 The ‘Shaykh Ahmed Mo'i (?)’, no. 24 of Topalian's list, is a ghost issuing from a rubrio 
(f. 49b) in which Sayx Ahmad Taxti, mentioned for the second time on the page, is called * above- 
mentioned’ حمد موی‎ | p 

17 The father of Sayx Ahmad (v. above, n. 15), who is called (f. 49b) all معظم‎ del [45] .فر‎ 

18 Fol. 37b has a poem of Mabzüni dar sual answered by Yüsuf Yüaka dar javdb, which is 
scarcely reconcilable with the dates quoted by Minorsky, viz. Yisuf Yaska executed before 1636 
(according to Dr. Sa‘id-khan), Mahzüni fl. c. 1780 (Soane, 75). 

19 Though the introduction of occasional NP forms does not make for consistency in this 
matter. 
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variations in the short vowels, for example discrepancy between DEI a and 
colloquial r. 

Neither the Izafe r nor the conjunction v ‘and’ are represented in writing 
in this manuscript except when they form a diphthong with a preceding vowel. 
When their syllabic forms are required grammatically in the caesura, after the 
fifth syllable of the line, they are evidently elided metri causa. The Izafe in this 
position, m common with other elided vowels, is indicated in the transcriptions 
below #° by an apostrophe. 

The translations and & comprehensive glossary make further annotation 
practically superfluous. 


I 


f. lla | wa la-hu | Mahzüni] 
1 mirza-m, waharan, 
subh"dam was-an fasl-1 0۰ 
tamasa-y qatra-y duf-wena-y waran 
awez bo ja walg’ no-nimà-y daran. 
randa-y šigofän na řu-y bulbulan 
ja be-parway nàz-parwar gulan. 
dida-y nargisan, zàl-1 nawrozàn, 
čI ras wena-y daa’ orc m RETTA 
D pare tamasa-y T barz-damax 
damûz ja nobat jim-1 may ba dar. 
bale, har waxte zusraw-1 dara 
mayl karo wa may sayr karo sara. 
qadam ba dawlat bawaro ba xayr 
[Line cut off at edge of page] 
8 mardzo awsa zam bıdo ba bad, 
kamtar camginan bawaro wa ۰ 
1 My master, in springtime, 
The early morning is pleasant in the season of spring : 
The sight of the pearl-like drops of rain 
Hanging from the new-grown leaves of the trees : | 
The laughing of the flowers at the faces of the nightingales, 
(Distraught) at the indifference of the pampered roses : 
The eyes of the narcissi, the beauty spots (on the face) of the New Year— 
What a fine representation of the brands of those whose entrails are full of 
burning (from love) ! 
5 For a sight of the (countryside, multicoloured like a) proud tiger 
It is a pleasure (to take) a bow! of wine in its time. 
Yea, whenever Khusraw, the Darius (of the age), 


10 Otherwise uniform with the phonemic system used in my Dialect of Awromàn (v. p. 255, n. 8). 
VOL. XXVII. PART 2. 18 
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Wishes let him take his pleasure in the plain with wine. 
Let him bring his august foot propitiously 

8 Then he will wish to give (his) sorrows to the wind, 
To bring the sorrowful less to mind. 


II 
f. lla wa la-hu 
1 no-wahar stà-n, 
imsat wa tala-m no-wahar stûn. 
nur-I bindi-m ja dida Fan, 
ba het Tange-dà nam tàwwu dian. 


min har yand mag no-m tam ba dian gil 
tun yunta-y no-zez lat-lat mabo-m dit. 
har gut nestare-n, har sosan xare, 
har aman zindan, har šataw mare. 
D wa baxt-rm dia, čI tawr áewian : 
sIpá-y maynatan wana-m 0۰ 
1 The new springtime 18 black, | 
This year, (due) to my fate, the new springtime is black. 
The light of my sight is (far) away from my eyes, 
In no wise can I see. 
Just as my eye becomes sore from (ever) looking 
Like a new-grown bud my heart is split apart. 
Every rose is a lancet, every lily a thorn, 
Every meadow is a prison, every stream a serpent. 
5 Behold my fate, how it is confused : 
The army of troubles has become agitated all about me. 


III 
f. 115 (see plate 1) wa la-hu Mahztini dar paretyat 31 
l hawr-1 no dma, cam-pos u namin : 
min durin walat, darun muhtamin. 
tà Ja hawr mabo yak qatra fezan 
min fa didam say? hunàw hor ezan. 
3 nam-ı no-patz, zam-I hifrin-bast, 
makaràn ba gard jasta-y sang-1 sact. 
1 A new cloud has come, clad in grief and moist : 
I (am) far from my homeland, afflicted at heart. 
Before one drop falls from the cloud 
A torrent of tears of blood has risen from my eyes. 


21 Soane, 61, ‘Specimen 1’. Ignoring this plain heading, he attributes the poem to Ahmad 
Taxti, whose name heads the preceding poem on the page. 
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3 The moisture of the new autumn, the grief of him whose fate is separation, 
Will reduce to dust the body of a hard stone. 


IV 


f. 12b wa la-hu 22 
l dro xazane’ zard-bam-1m wind, 
kafta bi na lew’ taf-gol-1 mina. 
‘aks-18 diar bi na gol-àw-1 taf 
čimān min madiam na fu-y fam-1 sàf. 
3 Stan hor-1m giri, dim pe-8-da, 
ármàn éam-rm dà ba sad ۱۵3-6, 
1 To-day I saw a yellowish autumn leaf 
(Which) had fallen by the lip of the glassy pool of a torrent. 
Its reflection was visible in the pool of the torrent 
As if I were looking into the face of a clear mirror. 
3 Going (by), I picked it up (and) looked at it 
(Tears came) as if I had struck my eyes against a hundred prickles, 


۱ V 
f. 12b wa la-hu 3 
1 xazane ba tax, 
aro di-m ba tam xazane ba daz. 
rang-1$ pe nabs, ja dard 1165-1 dûz 
min dar sat ja dil keáa-m air da. 
parsü-m : hay zazan’ fang-1 baqam wena, 
zarre dax-1 dard’ jafa-y mm pe na. 
sa biwada pem, to ja زک‎ kar 
pesa fang-1 saf’ be-dardan dari 7 
5 wéat-18: hay lewa-y dil *ba cam para,*4 
min hun-1 zàm-1m kaftan na Cara. 
to macs be-dard ; har kas be-dard bo 
30410 čani già ba zuzàl-gard bo. 


1 An autumn leaf in (its) season, 
To-day I saw with (my own) eyes an autumn leaf in (its) season. 
It had no colour ; from the pain of the prickle of sorrow 
I, on the instant, drew a fiery lament from my heart. 
I asked: O autumn leaf with the colour like that of logwood, 


33 Soane, 63, ' Specimen 2, by the same author as 1’, is inadvertently right. 

2۶ Soane, 65, ‘ Specimen 3 '. A poem in the preoeding column is by Muhammad Quli Sulaymàn, 
but this poem is again Mabhrüni's. 

^ MS ols ex but there is no other evidence for Soane’s (p. 67) ° pakhm para, “ torn and 
rent". Pakhm...isin daily use among the Jaf nomads of the frontier ', even in his own several 
Kurdish vocabularies. 
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On whom there is not a particle of the pain caused by sorrow at the 
tyranny I (suffer) ; 
Tell me then, what has happened to you 
That you have this clear colour of those without pain ? 
b It said : O madman whose heart is broken with grief, 
The blood of my wounds has fallen from (my) face. 
You say ‘ without pain’: may everyone who is ' without pain ’,?° 
Please God, be turned to charcoal-dust in the flames ! 


VI 
f. 13a wa la-hu [dar émaaxyát] 
1 érrax, was-bo-s-an, 
2260-1 zilf-1 to awand wa-bo-8-an. 
mawinu čun šawg famin-it fosan 
migk-1 naf pare-$ zang? post-poé-an. 


xayli pay zrlf-rt wardan hun-1 jarg ; 
j-aw pay post-posan 596-5 kardan barg. 
dil gard-an fa dard zilf-1 no-dara ; 
qags-àsà mãwã-š bardan wa sarà. 
D fida-y z1lf-1t bam: bo-y was-bo-y kilaf 
dard-1 mafnun-18 dà ba mıšk-I naf. 
1 O lamp, it has a pleasant scent, 
The curl of your locks has such a pleasant scent. 
I see that, because the flame of your forehead (is so) bright, 
Purest musk is but a naked Ethiop beggar compared with it. 
Many have consumed the blood of (their own) livers on account of your 
locks ; 
Therefore, for (those) naked beggars,?* they have made a black garment. 
(My) heart is dust from the pain of those newly-rich (?) locks ; 
Like Qays (Majnun) it has taken refuge in the desert. 
5 May I be the sacrifice of your locks: the pleasant scent of (each) tress 
Has inflicted the pain of Majnun on purest musk. 


VII 
f. 13b wa la-hu 
P érráz, Ja رصق‎ 
nimalaw amay ja širin zàw-dà. 
arr day wa dil, darun-1m taw da, 
dida-m ba mi? gan sagl-1 zuxaw da. 


25 * With this pain ’, as Soane translates (p. 68), would be p-i dard, of. below, example VII, 1. 6, 
p-i tawr. 

sé Meaning ‘the “ purest musk ’’ which, from their scent, must surely be concealed in your 
looks " ? 
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dar sat ja 200-06 uftada-y pa-t bim, 
ruxsar gard-dlud xak-1 pa-y rà-t bim. 
wüi-m : mar bidia wa fasta-y hàl-1m, 
bizans pay češ darun-zuzal-1m. 
D to ja tana-y bad’ raqibün tarsay, 
heé hàl-1 darun sift-1m naparsay. 
Fu-t je-m gardan kard, min sargardan bim, 
pa tawr pa-bande’ band-1 zindan bim. 
T fida-t bam, wata-y badkaran češ-an, 
to dil-it fe-3an yand ba-andesa-n 7 
1 O lamp, in a dream, 
-~ At midnight you came in a sweet dream. 
You set a fire to my heart (which) inflamed my entrails ; 
My eyes sent a flood of tears of blood down my lashes. 
On the instant, in the dream, I fell at your feet, 
My cheek stained with dust I became the dust underfoot on your path. 
I said: But look at my condition, 
Know for what (reason) my heart is (reduced to) charcoal. 
5 You were afraid of the evil taunts of rivals, 
You did not ask about the state of my sore heart. 
You turned your face away from me, I became confounded, 
In this way I became fettered in prison bonds. 
7 May I be your sacrifice, what are the words of evildoers 
That your heart is so anxious on account of them ? 


VII 


f. 18a wa la-hu 
l émàüc-mm, be to gulan-1 wahar 
mayan wa didam ba ne&tar hazàr. 
har yak čun nestar’ bar-guzida-y min 
be to maš kawa parda-y dida-y min. 
bale, ba be to madiaw na le-san, 
mayan wa dida-m nestar ja ۰ 
4 yayr ja be-tot češ mabo festar ? 
gutan-1 harir kare ba nestar. 
1 My lamp, without you the flowers of spring 
Come to my eyes (as) with a thousand lancets. 
Each one, like a lancet especially (meant) for me, 
Without you, has been splitting the lids of my eyes. 
Yea, without you, I look upon them, 
They come to my eyes more prickly than prickles. 
4 Apart from being without you, what can there be worse ? 
You (being absent) make the damask roses into lancets. 
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IX 


f. 20a (see plate 11) „wa la-hu 


1 


10 


Cirax-1m, bazt-an, 

ba we-m mazinu badbaxti-m baat-an. 
Ja dur? dian-rt zimat-1m sazt-an, 

mazanu ahwa! mardani-m waat-an. 
almas-1 miza-t wa dil ja kardan 

ba sad hakiman dawa nabardan. 
zamat-1 durt-t wa dit kardan kar 

31105 ja mardan kas nabardan dar. 
sim wa la-y hakim, bibaro dawa-m 

dard-1 be-birin’ hijran saranfam. 
wàt-mm : hay hakim, hana, hay hana, 

bibara-m dawa, hakwn-1 dana. 
hakim wat: faqir, zam-1t be-éar-an, 

dard-it dardew-an dawa-na-dar-an. 
sa zünà-m hakim dawa-§ na bar-da, 

dastew zoly w xak kard-1m ba sar-da. 
har da-m ba sar-da pay zàm-1 saat-rm, 

pay sitara-y šum badbaaty’ baxt-rm. 
har dà-m ba sar-dà pare jasta-y we-m, 

dard-1 be-birin’ je-na-fasta-y wem. 
sã ka min hakim nabard-13 dawa-m 

` mar ajal bayo, bawaro safa-m. 


My lamp, it is fated, 
I know myself that my misfortune is fated. 
Through being far from the sight of you my trouble is great, 
I know that it is time for the event of my dying. 
The steel of your eyelash has made a place in my heart 
Which has not taken a cure from a hundred physicians. 
The torment of your being far away has wrought (such) an effect on (my) 
heart 
That, apart from dying, no one has brought a remedy. 
I went to the physician for him to cure my 
Woundless pain, the result of separation. 
I said: O physician, help, oh help! 
Cure me, wise physician. 
The physician said : Poor fellow, your wound is incurable, 
Your pain is a pain which has no remedy. 
Then I knew that the physician had no remedy (to give). 
I poured a handful of dust and ashes on (my) head. 
I went on pouring it on my head on account of my severe wound, 


. On account of the inauspicious star of the misfortune of my fate. 
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10 I went on pouring it on my head on account of my condition, 
Of my woundless pain from which I had not been delivered. 
Then, since the physician has not cured me, 

Let but death come and bring me relief. 


. X 
f. 22a wa la-hu 
1 dita bazas-3 dma ba we-da ; 
sudan manàlo čun nay Ja je-da. 
wallàhs, hagg-an : sad jafa-š bardan, 
ba jafa Sand sal wafa-8 parwardan. 
dur kawtan ja zed’ qawmàn v swešān, 
magar pay fare naz-18 bikeSan. 
xir 9۵2-5 kard ja la-y ndzdar-13 : 


nàz-I$ be-naz bi, čun bo 0077-15 ? 
5 ba nala-š barz bo, fan]-be-bar bian, 
be-qadr u be-ndz, dar-ba-dar bian. 
1 The heart had compassion for itself ; 
The shepherd wails like the flute in its place | 
By God, it has the right: it has suffered a hundred tyrannies, 
Through the tyranny how many years has it kept faith ! 
It has wandered far from the land of its own people and relations, 
Just for a while let its airs be borne. 
Finally it made play with the one who sported with it : 
Its play was useless (80) how can it be tranquil 1 
5 Let its lament be loud, (for) its trouble has gone for naught, 
Disregarded and indigent, it has become a wandering beggar. 


XI 
f. 32b Mala Tahir Awrüms dar radif *" 
1 talew ja rehan, par San u Sewa, 
laf mada ba bo-y zilf-1 kasewa. 


mawdl-1i: qaira-y qatrün-bez-anàn, 
hamrang U hambo-y zilf-1 dez-anan. 
min wat-1m: rehan’ zed-1 sarai, 
ba to é1 larq laf-1 binds ? 
rehan wat: Sarte, ema, wa to w yar, 
binišme wa ham jay-1 be-ayyar. 
D ru-ba-ru-m kara caniw 2-7 dust-it, 
Canvw qiblaga-y ras awat wist-it. 
ar xilaf bar 3o-m laf-1 binas 
bimdla na fu-m fang-1 sida. 


27 Soane, 68, ‘Specimen 4’. The preceding poem, by Mahzini, begins * ۰ 
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ema w gut fehan, har du *bo-wana, 

šime, kard-1màn s1jda-y astana. ` 
ba nala-y dit-soz latam lat-wena 

pay Sande ta-y zilf, tuyra-y nae 
wit-Im: mirwat-an, $d-y pari-paya, 

bà past bo na fu-t zilf-1 misk-maya. 
dà ema مه‎ fehün, dawa w jasta-man, 

bar šo ba fasti bayn-u-basta-man. 
nakard direzá, hajat kard qabul, 

war dà ba war-dà dasta-y zilf-1 lul. . 
sa fehin nasa-y zilf-1$ was zànà ; 

pay Tu-siat-§ ag-walla-$ wand. ` 
za min bard wa zed’ sGya-y dirazian 

tà bizano zak čun stà-baatan. 
pare pekia-y laf ward-18 nadamat, 

fu-81d4-Á mand tā fo-u qiimat. 


A sprig of basil, full of pride and coquetry, 

Was boasting of (having the same) scent as the locks of a certain (female) 
person. 

It was saying: I am a drop such as puts pitch to shame, 

I have the same colour and scent as (those) blue-black locks. 

I said: Basil, whose home is the open plain, 

How is it fitting for you to boast of (your) appearance f 

The basil said: (Let us make) a condition; with you and (your) friend, 

Let us sit together in a place with no others. 

Set me face to face with the locks of your beloved, 

With the object of your worship, on whom you have truly set your desire. 

If my boast of (my) appearance turns out (to be) wrong, 

Rub on my face the colour of blackness. 

We and the basil flower, both studying the scent (?), 

Went and prostrated ourselves at the threshold. 

With a heart-melting wail I begged, like one dumb, 

For a few strands of (her) locks, the musky monogram. 

I said : It is (only) fair, o queen of fairy rank, 

Let (your) musky locks be scattered over your face. 

So that we and the basil, our request and condition, 

Our agreement may come out properly. 

She did not fail (us but) accepted the need, 

She let loose before her a handful of curling locks. 

Then the basil knew full well the intoxication of her 190155 

On account of its own disgrace it cried * O God’. 

So I took it to (its) home in the shade of the trees 

In order that it should know the earth, like those whose fate is black. 
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14 For the one affected by its boasting it suffered regret, 
Its disgrace remained till the Day of Resurrection. 


XII 
f. 33a wa la-hu [harfu s-sen] 88 
1 sa-y sahand-1 sang, 
subh*dam was-an sà-y sahand-1 sang. 
bata ba éarte, Tagsb-1 bad-rang 
nag no na wand-1t sad hazür farsang. 
cans dost-1 we-t bintk ba sad, 
wiarda-y salan bawari wa yad. 
gà ntàz ja to, gà naz ja dilbar, 
to pay aw sozan, aw fa to battar. 
5 har ta ka 'umr-it yawo ba anjam 
na 30-1 aw sang-dà wirt ayyam. 
ed-an sarmaya-y + dinya-y fant, 
ma baqa pué-an, ar dew mazans. 
1 In the shade of a rock, 
The early morning is pleasant in the shade of a rock. 
But on one condition, that the ill-hued rival 
Does not come into your company by a hundred thousand leagues. 
You may sit happily with your friend 
Recalling to mind the passing of the years. 
Sometimes demands from you, sometimes coquetry from the beloved, 
You burning for her, she worse than you. 
5 Right until your life reaches its end 
In the shade of that rock you may pass the days. 
This is the capital of this transient world, 
All the rest is vain, if you know (any)thing. 


Poetry continued to be written in Gor&ni in Ardalan long after this collection, 
but the tradition is now practically dead and the names and dates of all but a 
few poets lost. Few Kurds to-day (except perhaps in and about Sina) under- 
stand Gorani well and the few examples of verse which appear in print are 
mostly inaccurate. For example, a corrupt and shortened version of example IX 
above appeared in Galawe%, vi, 9,29 under the name of Besarani.®° In Galawez, 
II, 9-10, there was printed the following poem by Saydi, differing from the 
norm in its metre but showing no sign of the peculiarity mentioned by 


18 Soane, 78, ‘Specimen 6’. 
. 3% An excellent Kurdish periodical published in Baghdad in the 1040's, v. C. J. Edmonds, 
‘A bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 1937-1944’, JRC AS, xxxu, 2, 1945, 186, 189. 

30 See ‘The Goran’, p. 93, no. 29, and Sajjadi, op. cit., 180-8. SajjAdi gives his dates as 
1052-1118/1641-1702, which alone separates him from his namesake Sayx Mustafà by about 
a century. à; 
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Minorsky.3! Rather does it show proper Hawrami dialect forms, e.g. the 
Genitive Izafe -u, the plural ending -e, etc. However, the form in which the text 
was printed, with ite internal inconsistencies, must leave considerable doubt as 
to its accuracy. The various forms in -0, -on, -no are unexplained. 


XIII 

1 few, dàz-u bala-t-awa hazarew dardadar-ane, 
gird kusta-w à dida-t-ane, na dida-t Jádukár-ane. 
bala-t namam-1 nabaro, dida-t nargrs- mamaro, 
kulme-t sîw-u dile daro, mame-t mar afyo nàr-ane. 
z1lfe-t grin} u zàw-ane, sarlul-ane, sidw-ane, 

Cinur-u faga-w kaw-ane, kamanda ya §amar-ane. 
ar loma-no, agar man-o, az 'aíiq-u bata-w ta-no. 
pe dena, bà tapl-1m tano, was ma 2026-190 yar-ane ? 
D tomi hayat u nafas-1m, sa ba mand-m kara kas-1m, 
kalamulla w babo-m qasam, min har ed-1m guftàr-ane. 
hawar-u min pay ta zarin, dit mabia ‘abdal-u barin, 
wel-u kak-u-ko war-mafin, barg-u la%-š dawar-ane. 
T Saydi frda-w simin las-on, guftar-u bala-was-on, 
rayal-18 la-w dida-fas-on, Cama syawe-§ dakar-ane. 
1 Rewin,3? from the brand caused by your figure a thousand are in pam, 
They are all slain by those eyes of yours, by your wonder-working eyes. 
Your stature (is like) a sapling of Nabaro, your eyes like the naroissi of 
Mamaro, 

Your cheeks like the apple in the garden, your breasts one would say were 
pomegranates. 

Your locks are coarse and untamed, they are curling and black, 

They are (like) the fragrant herbs on the Kaw road, they are nooses or 
(writhing) serpents. 

If there is scolding or forbidding I am (still) in love with your figure. 

Let it go (1), let me beat my drum ; is it not enough that you are my good 
friend ? (1) 

5 You are my life and breath, so let my relatives forbid me ; 

(I swear) an oath by the Word of God and my father, these are my very 
words. 

My cry for you is golden (1), (my) heart has become a beggar in the desert, 

Wandering in the mountains before its cave, the clothes of its body coarse 
homespun. 

7 Saydi is a sacrifice for (that) silver body, (his) words (are) of (that) pleasing 

stature, 
His thoughts are with the black-eyed one, her black eyes are (so) *attractive. 
31 ‘The Giran ', p. 98, no. 30; ‘ zw£m for the Girani wém '. 
32 Properly fewrn corresponds to NP Ji, j ‘rhubarb’, but the editor glosses here ‘ لمم‎ 
(basil), a girl's name”. 
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If Goranî literature survives to-day in ‘Iraqi Kurdistan, apart from the 
snippets from epics and romances remembered by story-tellers, it is mainly due 
to the popularity of one poet of the last century. This is ‘Abdurrahim son of 
Mulla Sa‘id, (1806-82), known simply as Mawlawi, of Tawagoz, a village in the 
Jwanro (Javanrid) area south of Awraman.®? His divan has been published 
with a Kurdish translation 34 and Sajjadi devotes a whole chapter to him,?5 
among a score of Kurdish poets. As an example of his work this lament for the 
death of his young wife may serve, also to compare with the poignant elegy by 
Ahmad Beg Komasi quoted by Professor Minorsky.*¢ 


XIV 
Mawlawi. Sin-1 ‘Anbar Xatun 
l Surd-y ‘aura disan bazm-18 bast : 
muharram ama, mahram & na dast. 
aw zarik na cok $àm-1 ‘adam-da, 
min na karbala-y sará-y matam-da. 
aw yazid-ı marg wa asir barda, 
min 2ada-y ziad’ ram pà-qw karda. 
bazar-an, wida-y màmala-n, saqi : 
hay big'ra fans w ay bidar ۰ 
D fo, husayn-àsa : fardà ka fo bo 
dàxo sar ja ko, la’a-m ja ko bo. 
Imsat no-bahar čun zazàn-1 sard 
| barg-1 ward-1 bay ma‘dum bard aw hard. 
mašo tala-y min xilaf-angez bo, 
w-arna kay ke di bahar qui-rez bo ? 
dit wa katbazi® tapgard bazy-$ kard : 
jift Grazu kard, Capgard tak award. 
bo-y ‘anbar na tu-y damaz-im dur kard, 
firsat-1$ award, hawa-y waba-y dard. 
10 nay, wa be bazm! yaran-1 41 
kam safa mandan pay zindagana ? 
čun mazàq tal-an fa girdin la-wa, 
bo wa 3474111“ yak du nawa-va. 
yake yakjare tawino-m-awa, 
aw yak lawino-m, yawino-m-awa. 
duri-t diar-an cand sahib ned-an : 
tu-y darun wa zar’ nefew tar Tes-an. 
hart: mawinun šewa-y to-á pes-an: 
dit wa hatita-y hasrat-dà keš-an. 
33 He appears in Minoraky’s list, from Dr. Sa‘id-khan, ° The Giran ’, p. 93, no. 31, in the guise 
' ۸10118 Rahim Tayjowri '. 
** See Edmonds, ‘ Bibliography ’, p. 189, item II, 12. 


35 op. cit., 247-76, including a Kurdish paraphrase of the poem below. 
36 ‘ The Güràn ', 96-103, and example XVI below. 
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har mahe no bo hal-1m pasew-an, 

halal-18 Sewa-y abro-y to-§ pewa-n. 
na saw fahat-1m, na ro dil-sad-1m : 

Saw zilf u fo fu-t maw 2a wa yàd-rm. 
Simtad u nargis, wanawsa-y éaman, 

sayr-13dn azar binay Cam-an. 
aw māro wa yad tarzaka-y bala-t, 

ed dida-y mast-1t, aw cal-1 iat. 
soéino-m hasrat, dard-1 judai-t, 

nak čun bilesa-y yad-1 tanhas-t. 
wa marg-It dida-m hà na guzar-dà, 

min-té fà-y la-y to-n, aro na farda. 
mutrib, magame : dard-1m naéar-an. 

sagià, Jame : dost Intizar-an. 


Lament for Amber Khatun 


The (fateful) Tenth is to be celebrated once again : 

Muharram has come (but my) consort is lost (for ever). 

She is engaged in the Syrian desert of annihilation 

(While) I am at the Kerbela of the plain of mourning. 

The ‘ Yazid’ of death has carried her off captive 

(While) the ‘ Son of Ziad’ of grief has caught my feet in pitch. 
The market is open, it is time to bargain, O cup-bearer : 

Hey, take (this) transient (life) and give (me) the lasting. 

Woe is me, (I lament) as for Husein : to-morrow when day dawns 
Where, I wonder, will my head be, where my body. 

This year the new spring, like the cold autumn, 

Has carried off the garden rose’s petals, destroyed, to the wilderness. 
It must be my fate that 1s so contrary, 

Otherwise when has anyone seen the fall of leaves in spring ? 

(My) heart played at the heavens’ crooked game : 

It wanted (to throw) a ‘ pair’ (but) the heavens brought a ° single’. 
The pestilential wind of pain has taken advantage (of me) 

And driven the scent of Amber far away from my nose. 

Piper | without the company of beloved friends 

What pleasure remains in life ? 

Since (my) taste is bitter on every account, 

Come with the sweetness of one or two tunes. 

One will melt me entirely, 

The other will console me, bring me back again. 

It is plain how much your absence has prickles (to hurt me) : 

My entrails are torn by the point of another thorn. 

Everything I see has your likeness before it : 

My heart is wire-drawn through the die of regret. 
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15 Every time the moon is new I am distraught, 
(For) its crescent bears the form of your eyebrows. 
I have no rest at night, nor am I glad by day, 
(For) the night brings back to my memory your locks, the (bright) day 
your face. 
The box-tree and the narcissus, the violet of the meadow— 
Seeing them is torment to my eyesight. 
The former reminds me of the form of your figure, 
This of your intoxicated eyes, that of beauty-spots (black as) peppercorns. 
The regret, the pain of separation from you burns me, 
(But) not like the flame of the memory of your (present) loneliness. 
20 With your death my eye is constantly on the road, 
For me too the (only) road is to your side, (if) not to-day (then) to-morrow. 
O musician, a(nother) song: there is no remedy for my pain. 
O cup-bearer (of heaven), a(nother) glass: the beloved awaits (me).?" 


Finally it is worth reproducing two other examples of Goràni verse, for all 
that they are already in print. One is the poem recorded by Benedictsen in 
Pawa, describing the love of a young Muslim of Sina for a Christian girl.?? 
It is now possible to make a number of tentative improvements of both text and 
translation. 


XV 


1 'aetz-1m, bastan, 
j-aw sawa na fa-y tom zinar bastan. 
a-y nam U nang, taqwa-m šīkastan ; 
a‘za-m Ja bada-y mayl-1 to mast-an. 
azün-1m sada-y sawda-y bala-t-an, 
gad u qamat-1m zikr-1 ala-t-an. 
ta wa zilf u fu-y to tamasa-m-an 
ada-y nima-y farz subh u ٩ Sam-an. 
5 sajada-m ba hun’ zàmat fang kardan, 
sijda-m na mihrab’ abro-y to bardan. 
haj-1m, tawaf-1m, ar íaw-an, ar fon, 
hawa-y *gašt a dawr astanaka-y to-n. 
tark-1 Tawia-y din’ muhammadi-m kard, 
har wa din-1 to 8adat-1m award. 


37 Sajfadi paraphrases : ‘ So, musician of Time, bring about some other entertainment, for 
I have no remedy. Cup-bearer of the firmament, give the cup of death into my hand, for my 
friend is expecting me’. He comments: ‘If we say that Mawlawi’s lament for Khatun Amber is 
far superior to that of Dante . . . for his friend Beatrice, who died young, let it not be thought 
that we depart from the truth, or bring nationality into the question ۰ 

38 Benedicteen—Christensen, op. cit., 110-13. 
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parda-y áb*ru-m sad jar 01700 

tàs-Im na bazar’ ‘alam zirjawa. 
hun-1m CI hakim, CI qaes, 1 sex, 

walib mazanàn bifezan wa tex. 
‘aziz, sà wa rahm’ qawi-u vas U ‘am 

Ja dax-1 tina-y mardum-1 ayyàm. 
harf-an watan-rm, ‘ahd-an kardan-1m, 

farza *wafewa-m wa xak bardan-rm. 
šart bo: kamin Sart? Sart-1 har jaran, 

Sart-1 'a&igàn, jan-fidav ۰ 
ta zarre ja tan mano-m, nafase, 

907 nadam wa harf’ wata-y het kase. 
tà fo-y Fistaxez sual-1m nabo, 

yasyr fa din-1 to ta‘at-1m nabo. 


My beloved, it is tied and bound, 
Since that moment (when) I tied on the (Christian) girdle (to follow) in 
your path. 
The flask of my reputation, of my piety is broken ; 
My limbs are intoxicated with the wine of love for you. 
My call to prayer is a cry of sadness for your stature, 
My whole body is an act of praise for the banner (of) your (beauty). 
So long as I can see your face and locks 
I carry out the obligatory prayers of morning and those of evening. 
My prayer-mat has been stained with the blood of my trouble ; 
I have prostrated myself before the prayer-arch of your brows. 
My pilgrimage, my circumambulation, be it by night or day, 
Is a desire to go round about your threshold. 
I have abandoned the usages of the Muhammadan religion, 
I have transferred my confession to your faith. 
The veil of my honour has been torn a hundred times, 
My bowl has rung (out loud) in the market-place of the world. 
Be it governor, qàzi, or sheikh, (all) know it 
Their duty to spill my blood by the sword. 
Beloved, then (I depend) on the mercy of the opinion of great and small 
(For deliverance) from the brand of scorn of the people of (these) days. 
It is a word which I have said, a bond which I have made, 
Let us say a (sign of) my fidelity which I (shall) have taken to the grave. 
Let it be a bond: which bond? A bond for all time, 
The bond of lovers, the soul-sacrifice of loving friends. 
So long as an atom of body remains to me, a single breath, 
I shall not give ear to a word of what anybody says. 
Till the Day of Resurrection let no one question me ; 
Other than your religion let me have no faith. 
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Last, and not least for the richness of its vocabulary, Ahmad Beg Komasi’s 
famous elegy ?? in the same transcription as above. 


XVI 


1 gitko-y tàza-3 layl, 

äro ším wa sar gitko-y taza-y layl. 
na paya-y mazar’ aw layl-1 prf mayl 

ja didam wardn asrinàn tun sayl. 
Sim wa sarin-18 wa dila-y prr-Jog, 

sang-I mazar-13 girt-1m wa bawuš. 
wit-Im: ay dilsoz gays-1 long-wa-kol, 

mubarak-It bo yana-y bids! col. 

D sar hor dar na xak, sawl-1 xiraman, 

min majnun-1 to-m, wa-y tawr pe-m aman. 
kot-1 be-wada-t kare pe-m kardan, 

bezàr-1m ja gyàn, Fazi-m ba mardan. 
gira-y nar-1 ‘189, dur? bala-y to 

kare pem kardan, no-namam-1 no. 
wact-an čun qaqnas bibun wa zuzal, 

šād bo ba gard-1m zalan ya famál, 
*yd-zo ba wena-y qays-1 long-wa-kol 

tan bo wa xorak? wahšiān-ı dol. 

10 sawgand b-aw xalan’ firuza-y *wai-fang, 

b-aw dasta-y zilfan’ pasewia-y pà-y sang. 
j-aw sawa gardi£ éarz-1 prà-srtam 

min U to wa jawr fia kard fa ham, 
to bardan wa zak sia-y tang-1 tar, 

min mam pay Gear’ jafa-y Foz*gar, 
har fo, čun majnun, xatır ja cam kayl, 

har layl, layl-1 min, na harda-y dufayl, 
zaman, pazaran fafeg-1 Tà-m-an, 

éansw jafa w Jawr dàrm sawda-m-an. 

10۵ sipa-y cam *p4 tawr hujum dwardan 

qafila-y fam-1m ba tara] bardan. 
zamatan-1 saxt’ 1 dila-y 017-۵ 

čun fa-y mārān-gāz zuxdw mayo le-&. 
Saw kayl-an zuraw wa la-y fe-m-da, 

kafır bazas-á mayo pe-m?-dà. 
yana-m werdn-an, dard-1m dewián ; — 

čun Ghu-y tanya sar le-m Sewian. 


3% From Minorsky’s phonetic text, from Dr. Sa‘id-khan, with the substitution of Gor&ni for 
a number of Kurdish forms. Professor Minorsky's translation scarcely needs changing. An article 
by M. Mokri on this poem, in Mad (Tehran), 1, 1945, has unfortunately not been available to me. 
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šawān zar: w šin, Toàn fo-fo-m-an, 
yakjar waswasa-y tanyay to-m-an 
20 h-r to češ-an, áa-y wafadaran? 
ke-an hamraz-it saba w ewaran ? 
n-aw sara-y tarik più rawf u xatar 
madar-rt Cun-an, layl-1 nàz-parwar ? 
čI tawr mawiari, éun-an qarar-It ? 
ke-an *hāmřafeg layl u nahar- ? 
na sard? hawd-y sard-1 sta sang 
či tawr-an zatan’ firuza-y waš-řang ? 
Ja bati bahu-y qays-1 zamin-rt 
kam sang-1 siā han ja balin-1t ? 
25 daz-1m aw dàz-an, layl-1 xatir-tang, 
aw dasta-y zilfan! pasewtà-y pa-y sang. 
wa éing-1 é1l-Cing to ta-ta-t makard ; 
isa *pašewja-n čun fehan-1 hard. 
aw dida-y mazmur’ ahu-bez-1 to, 
aw qays-1 gatran’ Sar-angez-1 to, ` 
isa na gardis’ carz-1 9141-7 
be-fawnag bian čun nagi fuy-I sang. 
sa pay češ soma-y dida-m tar nabo, 
zindagi ja la-m Xàr-1 mar nabo? 
30 to zarik-1 qabr’ sid-y sard-ant, 
tamam hasratàn na dil barda-ni. 
min tanya čun gays’ lewa-y cam-calat 
zinda magelun na fu-y sar brsüt. 
wal-hasil hartand šin u zari-m kard, 
na pa-y qabr-1 layl be-qarari-m kard, 
na judw da pe-m, na zarre dang kard ; 
| yakjar bilesa-m na gardun ward. 
disan ham ja no wàt-mm : ay dilsoz, 
hakim-1 darman’ dard-1 majnun-doz, 
35 ya pay češ, mayl-1m ja la-t kam bian? | 
mar ‘ahd-1 warin ja yad-rt šian ? 
min wa-y dila-y *xwār be-qarar-awa 
wa-y fama-y sia-y yaxa-para-wa, 
hà-m na sarin-1t, zar zûr manàlu, 
rak-1 yana-y no-t wa Cam mamalu. 
to het nit wa qayd be-gararv’ min, 
Ja al-widà-y sax? Sin u zar? ۰ 
nimaday judw, nuzta-y vat be-gard ; 
ma‘lum-an ja là-t mayl-rm bian sard. 
40 dim sada-yi narm ja tu-y xak-awa, 
Law yina-y tiza-y hasratnak-awa. 
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dma wa gos-1m čun harda-jaran, 
wit-18: hay majnun, wel-1 ko-sdran, 
sawgand ba wahid’ fard-1 be-hamtà, 
be-wüda kardan min ja to fia. 


7a-y fudw nian, dit be-garar-an, 


firayk sang u zak wa jasta-m bar-an. 


ja tastr-1 xak, hawd-y sard-1 sang 

Tá-y juaw nian tant-t karu dang. 
xān-I zàk b-aw tawr mahbus-1m kardan 

nde(d)aran-1 wem ja yàd-1m bardan. 
bale, lated Sn, zare makan, 

hartand sar wa sang’ siā madari, 
Jarda- -§ man, sud nadaro pe-t ; 

bršo, zare kar parew bazi-1 we-t. 
pay češ ۲ dinya zayli be-wafa-n, 

ja tanzwà-y wafā-š darm har fafa-n ? 
kas ja qayd-1 dim’ makr-1$ nafastan, 

yak yak wa zanjir ‘ayari-*8 bastan 
ja awwal dinya tà wa fo-y mahíar 

heč kas ja 0771-15 bar nakian wa bar. 
har kas dil-3ad bo wa-y dinya-y be-po 

xir saranjam Tanja-ro mabo. 
hartand Sl min to al-wida-t-an 

axIr saranjam + Jaga ja-t-an. 
Ahmad, parew ko šā-y Jamin-jamàn, 

fistaxez karo ta marg-1 saman. 


GLOSSARY 


namely those differing only in 


the mafhul vowels, e.g. Gor. het, abro : NP hit, abru 
i for l, gui, sa  : gul, sal 

w for b, v, judw, Saw: javab, sab 

x for y, dax, xam : day, yam 


Abbreviations : 


A-B 
FM 


H 


Arabic dictionary by Sayx Muhammad Mardūx. 
Hawramî (of Luhón) ; see my Dialect of Awroman. 


Kand. Kandilai; see Mann-Hadank, op. cit. 


Kd. 


Kurdish of both Sin. and Sul. 


KDS-3 My Kurdish dialect studies, 1, London, 1961. 


VOL. XXVIIL PART 2. 


Andreas-Barr, Irantsche Dialektaufzerchnungen, Berlin, 1939. 
Farhang-+ Mardüz (Tehran, n.d.], a Kurdish (and Gorani)-Persian- 
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Excluding most words which are the same in Ar. or NP, or practically so, 
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R Rieu, op. cit.: the references to columns are simplified as follows, ۱ 
a = 728b f = 8 
b = 729a g = 731b 
c = 729b h = 732a 
d = 7308 j = 732b 
e = 730b 


Sin. Kurdish of Sina. 
Sul. Kurdish of Suleimaniye. 


-e, indef. suffix, II 2 het range, 4 care, mare, eto. : v. -ew. 

+ (-y), this (adj.), Re; =H: v. ya. 

+, that of ..., XV 4: v. KDS-1, § 188. 

aw, he, she, that (adj. and pn.), Re; Kd. 

aw, to, towards; = H, Kd. 

-ič, also (Rj); = H, 8 17(8). 

ed, this (pn.), Re; = H. 

ajyo, one would say, XIII 2; H ajo. 

ala, banner, flag; Kd. (H alaga). 

alat, Ar. pl., peppercorns, XIV 18, of alat (= H, Kd.). 

ema, we (Rc); =H, Kd. 

ama, ay-, come (Rf); H amay. 

-(a)n-, substantive vb. (Ro) : -(a)nàn, I am ; -(a)nt, thou art ; -(a)n, 18; -(a)ne, 
they are. 

-ün, pres. participle suffix, III 2 fezan, IV 3 dan. 

-an, adv. suffix, I 1 waharan, XVI 20 ewaran: v. KDS-1, $ 239(a). 

in, suffix forming adjj. from nouns, e.g. namin, and added facultatively to adjj., 
e.g. dur(in), gird(in), etc. 

am SI fire (Rj); H er, Kand. dwir. 

aro, to-day (Rj); = H. 

isa, now (Rh); = H. 

awsà, then (Rj); =H: v. sa. 

asrin, tear, sob (Rj); H ۰ 

eš, pain; Kd. 

-ew, f. -ewa, indef. suffix, LX 7 dardew, XI 1 kasewa, XV 11 *wafewa, Re; = H. 

awand, so much, such (Rj) ; Kd. awanda : cf. yand. 

ewira, evening ; Kd. 

award, à(wa)r-, bring; H àwrirday. 

awat, desire (Rj); = H, Kd. 

dx +, alas | 

ba = wa, to, etc.; ba... -dd, in, on. 

ba, let ...; = H, Kd. 

bi, b-, be (Rc); H biay. 

bo, (1) imperative of dma ; (2) 3rd sing. pres. of bi. 

bo, smell, scent; = Sin. : XI *bo-wüna, examining the scent (?). 
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bids ($2.5, XVI 42 

bala, but; H, Kd. balam. 

bilesa, flume ; — H, Kd. 

-bam, suffix to adj. of colour, -ish, IV 1 zard-bàm ; NP -fam. 
bayn (ys, bond, XI 10 bayn-v-basta. 

be-naz ربیناز‎ helpless, NP بى نوا‎ : Kd. . 

bar = war, away, out: bar ši, emerge. 

bawr ) +, tiger; Kd. 

bard, bar-, carry; H barday. 

barg, dress, clothes (Rj); Kd., Kand. 

birin ين‎ p, wound ; Kd. 

barz, high (Rj); = H, Kd. : 15 bare-damaz, proud. 
bait, stead, substitute; Kd. 1 

bawus رباوش‎ embrace, bosom ; Kd. 


bez- y», put to shame ; cf. Sul. bez, in various contexts, both ‘ appetite for ' and 
‘disgust with’; Sin. beziän ‘become disgusted’. [Soane’s ‘sift’ (p. 71) 
would be H weč-, Kd. bez-.] 

bazar dma ba . . . -dà, have pity on; H b° amay pora. 

col, desert (Rj); = H, Kd. 

cam, eye (Rj); = H. 

Ciman, a8 if (Rh). 

cant, éansw, with (Rh); H čani. 

éing, claw, talon ; Kd. 

émur, a fragrant herb; = Sin. 

éapgard, the firmament (FM). 

Gira ,جاره‎ face, cheek ; Kd. 

češ, what (Rj); = H. 

čew „>, thing; = H. 

car رچاخ‎ time, season; Kd. čãx/y, Tk.-P جاع‎ : 1 5, IV 1 ba daz rules out the 
homonymous adj., Sin. رشق‎ fat, sound. There is no support whatever for 
Soane’s (p. 65) ‘a wound’. 

dà ,دا‎ XI 10 so that ? ; cf. Mid. Pers. and North. Kd. da, but XI 13, etc., tà. 

-dà, postposition, v. ba, fa, na; Kd. 

da, Ka)-/dar-, (1) give (Rf); (2) hit; H day. 

dakar, XIII 7, 1 dak-àr, bringing bewitchment, trickery, Tk. CS >. 

dil(a) ,دله‎ heart. 

damaz, nose, brain (Rb), pride, pleasure (FM). 

dang, sound, voice (Rj); = H, Kd. 

dar ,دار‎ tree; = Kd., Kand. 
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dardadar, in pain, ill; Kd. 

dur(in) (y. ,دور‎ far, distant. 

direxà ,در غا‎ shortcoming ; Kd. direvi. 

diria, be torn ; = *H, Sin. 

disün, again; — H, Kd. 

dawa Wl», demand, request; = H, Kd., Ar.-P le». 

dawar, coarse black homespun (tent-)cloth ; Kd. 

dewiá L >, be disturbed, agitated, aggravated f; of. FM Sin. dewanin, 
agitate. 

dixo, I wonder; = Kd., H dàxom. 

dian ردين‎ win-, see (tr.) ; H diay. 

dian QU», dia- رديه‎ look, see (intr.) ; H diay. 

diay ,ديار‎ visible (Ra); = H, Kd. 

dez ,ديز‎ blue-black; = Kd., NP. 

doz-, find, discover ; cf. Kd. dozin-awa. 

fam, understanding, intelligence (Rb); = Kd. 

*frra, much, many (= H, Sin.; Rj (فرى‎ ; XVI 43 fira-yk, a great deal, Sin. 


fe&(tar) jab, more. 

gil کل‎ , ache, pain (especially of the eye) ; Kd. 

git 1: , clay : gii-ko, clay-mound, grave. 

gol كول‎ , pool; Kd., H gola: gol-aw, pool of water. 

gel-, go about, wander (Rg MS); H geláy. 

gin-, fall, become (Rg US); H kawtay, gin-: v. kaft. 

git 5, gira, lame ; Kd. 

gyan, soul (Rj); = H, Kd. : gyanê, beloved. 

hà, han, is (Re); v. KDS-1, و‎ 244(b), n. 1. 

ham-, in compounds, ‘ having the same . . . و‎ hàm-rang, hàm-bo, eto. ; cf. H 
hamsa. 

hun, blood (Rj); = Bajalani: hun-dw, blood and water, tears of blood. 

hana رهانا‎ cry for help; Kd. 

hawr, cloud (Rj); = H, Kd. 

hor dar- ,هور دار‎ raise. 

hor gırt, pick up (Rh) ; H hor girtay. 

hor ezà, ez-, rise (Rh); H hor (e)stay, hur zay. 

hard(a), wilderness ; Kd. 

harda-Jaràn, formerly (F.M). 
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hatita axza, the perforated plate or die through which wire is drawn; Ar.-P 


old, 

hawar, ery for help; = H, Kd. 

ja, from (Rh); =H: ja...-dà, in: ja...-(a)wa, from, since: fav, 
therefore. 


je ,جى‎ absolute form of ja. 

je, place, bed; Kd. 

jamin, forehead (Rj) ; Sin. 

jar, time, occasion (Rj); = H, Kd. 

jarg, = (Rj); Kd. 

jas(t)a, (1) body ; Kd., Ar.-P حسد‎ and 4 : (2) state, condition (Rj). 


ha 5 separate, apart; — H, Kd. 

ke, who (Rc); = H, Kd. 

ko, where; — H. 

ko, mountain (Rb); = H: ko-sdr, hilly country. 
kaft/kawt, fall (Rg); H kawtay: v. gin-. 

kot کول‎ , shoulder; = Kd., Kand. kul. 

kayl, full, overflowing ; Kd. 

kitàf, skein, hank ; Kd. 004 

kutm, cheek; Kd. 

küm(tn), which (Rc); = H, Kd. 

kard, kar-, do, make (Rg); H karday. 

kešā, keš-, draw, pull; H 0. 

kawt, X 3 fall: v. kaft. 

kaž, mountain; = Kd., H kag: kaž-u-ko, mountains. 
lā, side (Rb); = H, Kd. 

le, absolute preposition, to; Kd. 

lul JJ, curling; = H, Kd. 

lala YY, beg, implore ; H lakay, Sul. lalán-awa. 
long ,لونک‎ waist-cloth, apron; Kd. 

la, body ; Kd., Kand. 

lat, piece ; lat-lat, in pieces ; Kd. 

lew ,لبو‎ lip, edge; Kd. 

lewa os), mad. 

lawin-, console; Kd. lawan(d)m 

mà رما‎ remain; Kd.: cf. mand. 

mah ols, cliff, precipice [Soane, p. 80, ‘ Specimen 7 ’, not ‘ moon °]; H, Kd. mà. 
mama, pl. mame, breast(8); = H. 

mamala, business; = H, Ar.-P ,معامله‎ 
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man, mana, prohibition ?; Ar.-P c 

mind ae, glass (FM). 

mand, man-, remain (Rg); H manay: cf. ma. ` 

maynat, trouble, hardship (Rb); = Kd., Ar.-P Cs. 

mar, cave; = 8m., H mara. 

maran-gaz, snake-bitten ; = Kd., H -gaz. 

mirwat ,مروت‎ humanity; Ar.-P .مروت‎ 

mašto, XIV 7 it must...; H a&tay, mis(t)o. 

na, in, on (Rh): na... -da, in. 

naf dli, pure, unmixed (of musk); NP WU. 

nak, not (that), lest; Kd. 

nimà, prayer; = H. 

-nima, | 2 no-nimà, new-grown ; Ar. Jc, 

namam, young plant, sapling; Kd., cf. Pahlavi (Psalter) nm’mk-. 
nimafaw شو‎ dei, midnight; = H. 

naga 453, intoxication; Ar. og, NP att. . 

niš-, sit (Rg i) ; H nistay. 

p-, form of ba appearing before 4, VII 6; = H. 

pe, absolute form of ba (Rh) ; pewa, absol. of ba... -(aywa ; Kd. 
po, weft; Kd. 

pay, for; =H: v. pare. 

pekid, be hit; H pekiay: cf. Rf ‘Ka. 

par (H), prr (Kd.), full. 

pare, parew, for (Rh); Kand. pars. 

parsa ,يرسا‎ ask; H parsay. 

pesa 4-4), thus, like this; =H: cf. Rj پوسه‎ 0. 

pašew, disordered, distraught (Rj); = Sin. : pašewiā, be disturbed. 
paiüra, sorrow, regret; Kd. 

fo, day (Rj); =H. 

fo(-f0), alas!; = H, Kd. 

figa, road (Rj که‎ |) ; Kd. 6. 

fanjaro, one whose effort, trouble is in vain; Kd. 

rawia, custom, usage; Ar.-P .رود نه‎ 

sã lw, well l, then! ; = H, Kd. 

sã, shade, shadow; = H. 

sà, time : J-aw sawa, since that-time; Kd., v. awsd, sat. 
sotin-, burn; H sotnay. 

sift ,سفت‎ chafed, sore ? ; cf. Kd. sift-u-so, chafing and burning. 
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sahand JA», the shady side of a hill; Kd. 

sawl ,سول‎ cypress ? (Rb); Kd. sarw, cypress, but sawl, amaranth, love-lies- 
bleeding. ۱ 

soma la, perception, sight. 

sárá صارا‎ (Sin.), sárás (H), plain, desert (Rb) ; Ar.-P |2, 

sarin ,سر ین‎ pillow; Kd. 

sat, moment, time (Rb). 

saw, apple; H saws. 

siä (= Kand.), 920و‎ (H), black: siãi, blackness. 

ši, §-, go (Rg); H hay. 

Srkéiwa ,شکاوا‎ split ? 

Jama, wind blowing to the north: e. M. Mokri, ‘ Les vents du Kurdistan”, 
JA, COXLVI, 4, 1959, 485 ff. 

šin, lamentation, mourning (Rj); Kd. 

800۹ ,شو ف‎ flame, brightness ; Kd. 

Sura V ,شو‎ the tenth day of Muharram (Saffádi): from Ar. عاشورا‎ itself ? 

Íat-àw رشطاو‎ river, stream; Ar, .شط‎ 

šewa, (1) form, appearance, face; (2) coquetry ; Kd. 

Sewid lı gı, be confused; H ۰ 


taf ,طاف‎ torrent, waterfall ; — H, Kd. 


tat Jî, sprig; = H. 

tat, bitter; — Kd., Kand. 

tala alb, fate: Ar.-P gi. 

tina 4i\b, scorn, taunt (Rb); = Kd., Ar.-P «xb. 

tanya, lone, alone; = H, Kd. 

tar, other; — H. 

tars ترسأ‎ , to fear; H tarsay. 

taw-, be able; H away. 

tawin-awa, melt (tr.) ; cf. H awatdwidy (intr.). 

tex, blade; = Sin. 

wa = ba, to (Rg): wa... -(aywa, with. 

-(a)wa, (1) verbal suffix, re-, again, XV 8 dirid-wa, 22۳9606 ; (2) postposition, 
v. ja, wa. 

we-, self (Rb, c es etc); =H. 

wada, appointed time (Rb); = H, Kd., Ar.-P odes. 


wel, wandering ; Kd. 
walg Ny, leaf; v. A-B, Garrüsi, 328. 
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walat cs, country; = H, Kd., Ar.-P CM. 

wana, absolute form of wa (Rh); cf. H pana = ba. 

*wana روانه‎ v. bo: Soane’s (p. 73) ‘ house’ is pure invention. 
wena “2 رو‎ picture, representation ; -like, I 2 dur-wena ; Kd. 
wind Vo رو‎ see; H windy: v. dian. 

wand Ji», company, neighbourhood ? 

wanawéa, violet; = H. 

war, before; = H. 

war dà 13; 3, set loose; cf. H war biay : v. bar. 

warà V, XVI 2 to rain; = H. 

ward, war-, eat, consume (Rj); H warday. 

warin jı ,ور‎ former. 

wast, wüz-, want, desire (Rg); H wastay. 

wist, wiz-, put, throw (Rg); H wistay. 

wai, pleasant (Rb); = Hi: waš-bo, sweet-smelling. 

wat, (w)äč-, say (Rd); H watay : wata رواته‎ speech, words. 
wiür- yb 9, pass (tr.) ; H wiarday. 

wiarda o>,» رو‎ the passing ; of. H wtarday. 

*zol >, ash, dust; Sin., Kand. zot, Sul. xot, North. Kd. zoli ; v. A-B, 309. 


zalàt, robe, dress of honour; = Kd., Ar.-P Cale. 

rarik, busy, engaged in; = H, Kd. 

vas, good; = H, Sin., Ar. pol. 

züw, sleep, dream (Rb) ; Kd. zaw. 

ya, this (pn.) Ro; Kirmànáahi Kd., v. A-B, 281. 

yakjar(e), entirely ; — H. 

yana, house (Rj); = H. 

yand +», this much ; è + and, cf. awand. 

ydw-, arrive (Rg); H yaway: ydwin-, cause to arrive. 

yaza, collar; = Kd., Tk.-P 44. 

yd-co, XVI 9 or else; = Kd. (Rj > el). 

zi |j, XI 13 particle of indefinable meaning. There is no support for Soane's 
(p. 75) ‘ amen, “ refuge ” ’. 

zed + j, country, abode. Soane’s (p. 75) ‘ zd, “ under ” ’ is his own invention. 

lock of hair; = H, Kd.‏ ,رازه 

zalün, north wind : v. Mokri, ‘ Les vents du Kurdistan °’, JA, CCXLVI, 4, 1959, 
483 ff. 

züm, wound (Rb); Kd. 
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zimat رزامت‎ trouble, torment; Ar.-P Ca}. 

zünà, zan-, know (Rg); H zanay. 

1740, ring, tinkle ; Sin. 0, 

20227 ,زخال‎ charcoal; Sin. 

ZUZüw s>), zucüw, pus, matter, fig. tears of blood ; Kd. zuzaw, cf. Khot. ys, 
Orm. zt. 

Zar, poison, venom (Rb); = Kd., Kand. 
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By Rose LOUISE 8 


The turn of events in Tehran completely frustrated whatever chance there 
might have been for a loan from Britain in 1898. On 21 July Durand reported 
that Muzaffar al-Din had complained that the loan was not big enough. He 
wanted £2,000,000 and he would not increase the security. The Amin al-Sultàn 
was ‘practically in power’ (he was remstated on 12 August 1898 as Sadr 
A‘zam), and was working vigorously against the loan. This is partly explained 
by his being himself'a farmer of customs from which he drew an estimated 
£70,000 annually and so was against any foreign control. The sum which the 
Shah named could not be raised in London on the security offered. Besides, 
after the return to power of the Amin al-Sultàn the loan discussions between 
the British and the Persians took on an ar of unreality. 

In October/November 1898 General Gordon who was then a director of the 
Imperial Bank, went to Tehran as its representative for further talks with the 
Shah and the Amin. These talks were friendly, but they came to nothing. In 
one of the interviews the Amin explained his position over the recent British 
offer of £1,250,000 which would have given £1,025,000 clear to the Persian 
government. He had been summoned to the Shah’s council where he had felt 
compelled to agree with those who argued that control of the southern customs 
by agents of the Bank might be strongly provocative to Russia. This considera- 
tion, and his support of it, had led to the rejection of the proposed British loan. 
Gordon suggested that the difficulties might be overcome by two loans—one 
from Russia secured on the northern customs and a second from Britain secured 
on the southern customs. It should be for Persia to take the initiative and to 
ask simultaneously for the assistance of both powers.? 

Nothing resulted from Gordon’s proposal. In the early months of 1899 & 
number of rumours reached the Foreign Office about negotiations with Belgian, 
French, and Russian groups. Certain reports concerning the pledging of the 
customs of the Gulf ports caused Lord Salisbury to ask the Persian government 
what terms it was in fact contemplating. The Amin refused to give this in- 
formation. In the course of his reply he described the recent British offer as 
‘inadequate in amount’ and the conditions ‘ unfavourable ’.? In response to 
Lord Salisbury’s inquiry the Persian minister in London called upon Sanderson 
on 30 March with 50 pages of telegrams from the Amin which purported to be 
concerned with the loan negotiations. The minister said that his instructions 
were to go wherever Lord Salisbury was (then at Beaulieu) and make the com- 
munication personally. Sanderson replied that such a proceeding would be 
contrary to international comity. When he called again on the following day 

1 For part I see BSOAS, XXVII, I, 1965, 34-60. 
2 Notes by Sir Thomas Gordon on his mission to Tehran in the interests of the Imperial Bank 


of Persia, confidential, 8 October-6 November 1898, FO 60/630. 
? Durand to Salisbury, tel. no. 18, 31 Maroh 1899, ibid. 
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the Persian minister asked for sympathetic assurances and moral or material 
assistance from Britain. He also inquired closely into why the British govern- 
ment should object to foreign control over the southern customs. Sanderson 
explamed that this could lead to foreign occupation. That the British govern- 
ment would not consent to the installation of a foreign power on the Gulf was a 
point of view already expressed several times to the Persian government. It had 
been acknowledged and accepted by them.‘ Lord Salisbury, when asked by 
Sanderson what further reply to make to the Persian minister, directed : 
` We much regret that it is not in our power to aid Persia more effectively 
in the matter of the loan, for everything that concerns the prosperity of Persia is a 
matter of great interest to us. 

But we have also our own political interests to look to: and those interests 
are not compatible with the exercise of any control or jurisdiction by a European 
Power over the ports on the Persian Gulf. We renew to the Persian Government 
this intimation which we have more than once given before: and we shall 


communicate it to any persons who may be disposed to rely on a control over 
these ports as a financial security ۰ 


On Lord Salisbury’s instructions this message was also repeated to Tehran.’ 

By July 1899 Lord Salisbury considered the situation sufficiently urgent to 
justify another approach to the Treasury in an attempt to raise money. He 
wrote that the Persian government was clearly ‘ in desperate straits’. He saw 
‘ considerable danger ’ of that government ‘ becoming reckless, and entering into 
some arrangement which we might find ourselves compelled to oppose, unless we 
come to their assistance’. The obvious course seemed to be to arrange a loan 
through the Bank on terms similar to the Moorish loan of 1861. Lord Salisbury 
asked whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any serious objection to 
such a policy which would not require Parliamentary sanction.? 

Hicks Beach’s view was that the Moorish loan papers gave him ample 
grounds for refusing to help in procuring a loan. The Sultan of Morocco had 
been in financial difficulties to the extent that, had he not béen extricated from 
them, Spain would have taken territory and the war between the two countries 
would have been renewed—which would have been detrimental to British 
interests. In Persia’s case he could see no such reason for interference. Except 
for pressing strongly for opening negotiations with Russia, he had nothing to 
add to his earlier views. On his letter Lord Salisbury wrote: ‘I am opposed to 
the idea of partnership with Russia in this matter: it will lead to endless 
trouble ۲ 

Despite the continued Treasury hostility, on 19 July Lord Salisbury tele- 
graphed to Durand the outline of proposed terms for a loan to Persia along the 
lines of the Moorish loan secured on the customs of southern Persia. The Bank 


* Memoranda by Sanderson for Salisbury, 30 and 31 March 1899, ibid. 

* Draft by Salisbury in his hand for Persian minister (repeated to Tehran), drafted and sent 
7 April 1899, ibid. 

* Foreign Office to Treasury, confidential, 7 July 1899, ibid. 

7 Treasury to Foreign Office, 14 July 1899; minute by Salisbury, 15 July 1899, ibid. 
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should appoint a commissioner who would be approved by both the Persian and 
British governments. His function would be to receive the customs revenues, 
apply them as required to the loan, and then hand over the balance remaining 
to the Persian government. The attitude towards Russia was that : * We should 
not wish to make any secret of it from Russia and would raise no objections to 
his [the Sadr-i A'zam] offering to the Russians a contract for a loan on similar 
conditions to be secured on the Customs of the Caspian Ports of Persia’. Lord 
Salisbury preferred that the Persian government should itself approach Russia if 
it so wished. The despatch concluded with the earnest advice to the Sadr-s A'zam 
not to pledge the revenues of Kirmanshah as security for either loan. 

The Sadr-i A‘zam did not refuse this offer outright. He asked whether in the 
event of a double loan Lord Salisbury would give an assurance that such a loan 
would not have a prejudicial effect on Persia in the future and also whether Lord 
Salisbury would undertake to accept on the British side the same terms he might 
agree with the Russians. Lord Salisbury firmly declined to give any assurances 
‘in respect to matters with which he is not fully acquainted 8 

Reports that the Persian government was endeavouring to raise an exclusively 
Russian loan led Lord Salisbury to telegraph to St. Petersburg for information. 
Sir Charles Scott inquired of the Persian minister, the Arfa‘ al-Douleh, who said 
that he had the day before received power to conduct negotiations for an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian loan. Scott inquired also of Count Lamsdorff, urging that the 
question of any Persian loan should be discussed frankly between the two 
governments. 

‘Count Lamsdorff informed me that M. Argyropoulo, the Russian Minister at 
Tehran, had proposed to the Shah the conclusion of an Anglo-Russian loan, to 
which His Majesty had raised certain objections which his Excellency did not 
define. To obviate these objections Count Mouravieff had suggested the inclusion 
of a third Power, and that the loan should be an Anglo-Franco-Russian loan. 

Count Lamsdorff assured me that no negotiations had so far been opened, 
and that he would not enter upon any such negotiations until the return of M. 
de Witte next month from his holiday. His Excellency expressed & decided 
opinion that they should in any case be preceded by a frank exchange of views 
and confidence with Her Majesty’s Government.’ 1® 
This friendly assurance was followed on 29 September by Count Lamsdorff's 

promise to communicate to Mr. C. Hardinge the result of Count Witte’s examina- 
tion of a suggestion made by Lord Salisbury for a joint Anglo-Russian loan to 
Persia. Count Lamsdorff went so far as to say that ‘he thought it would be 
better to first settle with Her Majesty’s Government a joint line of action, and 
then to inform the Persian Government of the arrangement which the two 
Governments would be willing to approve ’.11 Nothing more was heard of this. 
On 29 January 1900 Durand telegraphed that the Austrian minister had in- 

? Salisbury to Durand, tel. no. 23, confidential, 19 July 1899, ibid. 

? See drafts to Persian minister and minutes, pte. and confidential, 0 and 13 September 
1899, ibid. 


10 Scott to Salisbury, no. 290, 21 September 1899, ibid. 
11 Hardinge to Salisbury, no. 295, 29 September 1899, ibid. 
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formed him that the Persian government would shortly receive 60,000,000 
francs from Russia.? His information was not as full as that which Sir Nicholas 
O'Conor had obtained in Constantinople. He reported that agreement had been 
reached in principle between the Russian and the Persian governments over the 
loan. The conditions were : 


‘ (1) The amount of the loan to be 60 million francs and the security shall be the 
revenue of the northern customs of which the administration will be taken 
over by Russia in case of default. There will also be a lien on the general 
revenue of Persia. 

(2) The Persian Government bind themselves not to raise any further foreign 
loans until the present one is extinguished, which will be in 75 years. 
(3) The existing Railway Agreement to be prolonged for 10 years’. 


Although the conditions seemed ‘ inordinately onerous’ O’Conor believed that 
his source was reliable. 

Whether or not the prolongation of the ban on railway construction in Persia 
was part of the loan negotiations has long been a subject of speculation. The 
documents now available show that the Shah’s extension of his father’s agree- 
ment with Russia in 1890 prohibiting the building of railways in his kingdom was 
one of the conditions of the Russian loan of 1900.14 A telegram sent near the end 
of 1899 from the Russian government to Tehran reads : 


* Refer to telegram of 22 December. 

We have noted with satisfaction the Shah's consent to the prolongation, 
for a further period of 10 years, of the railway agreement concluded in 1890. 
Desirable to receive document as soon as possible after Shah’s signature, not 
awaiting final results of talks now in progress concerning loan to the speedy con- 
clusion of which we are prepared to afford every assistance '.15 


Moreover, the editor in his introduction to the Russian documents collected 
for publication wrote: ‘ Russian capital came into Persia in the form of loans, 
notably in the form of that loan, the stipulation for which was the continuance 
of the veto '.16 The British government later received secret information about 
this arrangement. Hardinge wrote in a despatch to Lansdowne on 30 December 
1904 : 


* Your Lordship desired about a year and a half ago to ascertain the form in 
which the Russo-Persian Railway Agreement had been renewed in 1899, and I 
had the honour to report on the authority of the Atabeg-i-Azam that no new 
articles had been drawn up and signed, but that the agreement of 1890 had been 


1? Durand to Salisbury, tel. no. 18, 29 January 1900, ibid. 

13 Q'Conor to Salisbury, tel. no. 7, confidential, 29 January 1900, ibid. The first Russian loan 
to Persia (1900) amounted to 22,500,000 roubles which was equivalent to £2,380,952. 

14 For the background of the original Russian veto (November 1890) on railway construction 
Boe Greaves, Persia and the defence of India, 1884-1892, 180-1. By the later agreement of 14 
December 1899 the Persian government renewed the ‘ previous engagement ’ with the significant 
proviso that ‘for another 10 years, excepting the Russian Government, no other Government 
will be given & concession to build railways in Persia ’. 

15 On the original is a note by Tsar Nicholas II: ‘ Agreed. Tsarskoye Selo. 25 December 
1899’; Krasnyy Arkhiv, LYI, p. 48, n. 1. 

18 ibid., 34. 
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simply prolonged for another 10 years by a “ destkhat " or autograph order of the 
Shah. 


A secret informant lately showed Mr. Churchill!” such papers on the subject as 
are obtainable from the archives of the Persian Foreign Office, and I have now the 
honour to send Your Lordship copies and translations of them for preservation 
in our own records. 

They consist . . . of the original agreement of 1890 . . . and of a memorandum 
communicated by the late Count Mouravieff to the Arfa-ed-Dowleh, Persian 
Minister at St. Petersburg in 1899 and translated from the Russian, which 
enumerates the prolongation of the railway agreement as one of three political 
conditions attached by the Russian Government to its firat loan, and to which an 
autograph order of the Shah to the Sadr Azam accepting these conditions is 
appended. This document is of interest as showing that the late Count Mouravieff 
attempted to obtain the hypothecation to Russia not merely of the Customs but 
of all the other Revenues of Persia, but that this condition was deemed excessive 
and rejected by the Shah. 

The informant above mentioned added that Count Mouravieff had begun by 
asking that the agreement of 1890 should be renewed A PERPETUITE but that 
the Persian Government refused this condition on the ground that such a pledge 
would be inconsistent with the Shah’s Sovereign rights. The Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs contended, as reported by the Arfa-ed-Dowleh, that it should be 
the object of the Persian Government to prevent the country from being divided 
into “ spheres of influence ", the North under the influence of Russia and the 
South under that of Great Britain, a result which would mean ultimate par- 
tition between the two. The wisest course for Persia was to preserve her integrity 
by leaning on the exclusive protection of one of these rival powers, and as 
Russia was obviously her best friend, to give the sole right of railway con- 
struction to the Russians. The Arfa-ed-Dowleh, who was, as Your Lordship 
knows, financially interested in the Russian loan if not actually in the pay of the 
Russian Government, successfully supported in a despatch to his Government 
which has always been very sensitive about the partition of Persia into a Northern 
and Southern sphere, the arguments advanced by Count Mouravieff ’.18 


At the turn of the century Russian power in Persia reached its zenith. It 
seemed then that, after a diplomatic contest which had lasted throughout the 
century, the balance had finally swung in Russia’s favour. Lord Salisbury, no 
doubt rightly, attributed the fundamental weakness of his country’s policy to. 
its inability to lend money. He told Currie in June 1900: 


‘I think our trouble with Persia—setting aside questions of manner & 
personal antipathy—arises from a fundamental & immovable cause. Other 
nations can lend money: & we cannot. The House of Commons, which never 
would guarantee the debt of India, would positively refuse any advance to an 
impecunious Oriental Ally. Other nations will give it. It is hopeless to struggle 
against that disadvantage. The real friend is the friend from whom one can 
borrow ’.1® 


In an important letter of 8 June 1900, Lord Salisbury expounded to the 


Governor of Bombay his general views about the British in India and the 
strategic importance of Persia. In the first place, this letter is wholly at variance 


17 Oriental Secretary at the British Legation, Tehran. 

18 Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 238, secret, 30 December 1904, FO 60/683. 

19 Salisbury to Currie, 8 June 1900, Salisbury papera, bound volume, Italy ; now reproduced 
in J. A. S. Grenville, Lord Salisbury and foreign policy, London, 1964, 300-1. 
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with the present-day tendency to attribute to Lord Salisbury a ‘that black man * 
attitude of mind towards the Indian people. Clearly, this is a still more funda- 
mental error than to hold that ‘ splendid isolation ' was the policy he followed. 
Lord Salisbury wrote : 


*...It interests me to find that you are struck with the “ damned nigger ” 
element in the British society of Bombay. It is bad enough in official and military 
circles here. I look upon it as not only offensive and unworthy but as representing 
what is now, and will be in a highly magnified proportion, a serious political 
danger. But I preach in the wilderness. It belongs to that phase of British temper 
which in the last few months has led detachment after detachment of British 
troops into the most obvious ambuscades—mere arrogance. But it must become 
formidable as the increase of communications presses its existence home upon the 
consciousness of the subject races. Compare our treatment of the native races 
with that of Russia. We have in vain tried here—with the Queen to back us— 
to obtain some portion of military honours and grades for the native princes. 
It is not conceivable that they should bear for two more generations this ostenta- 
tious mark of contempt: that those of their race are not allowed to fill any 
high command. It is the fashion in which Turkey treats her Christian subjects. 
But we in India are a good deal less numerous than the Turks: and the Indian 
populations are infinitely more numerous than the Rajahs. It is painful to see 
the dominant race deliberately going over into the Abyss 0 


This letter also dealt with the other ‘ Indian neglect which ‘ greatly afflicts 
me’. This was the lack of a railway from Quetta to Seistàn—a project which 
Lord Salisbury had supported for several years. His arguments for the con- 
struction of such a line, set out in this letter, and one written to Lord Lansdowne 
in 1891," did not prevail. None the less Seistan occupied an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the high-level discussions which lasted over several years and which 
aimed at the formulation of clear-cut policy towards Persia in relation to India. 
In a supplement to his memorandum of September 1899, Lord Curzon empha- 
sized the importance of Seistàn to India.* In this paper he made a thorough 
analysis of the railway question in all of its phases. He took up Lord Salisbury’s 
point— that the real object of a Seistan railway would be not to attack Russia 
in Northern Persia, but to save Southern Persia from falling into her grasp’. 
Although Lord Curzon looked forward to the time when British efforts might 
‘ convert Seistan into a flourishing outpost on the flanks of British India, that 
would call for railway connection with the lines and resources of the interior ’, 
he did not then advocate immediate railway construction.®3 

In 1902 the War Office examined the question of Seistàn. W. G. Nicholson, 
D.G.M.I., urged that the area should not be allowed to fall to Russia ‘as its 


occupation would furnish that Power with a valuable strategical outpost for 
operating against Kandahar and Baluchistan. For this reason I am in favour of 


30 Salisbury to Northcote, private, 8 June 1900, Salisbury papers. The extraot relating to the 
Seistan railway is reproduced in Greaves, op. cit., 16-17; extracts from this letter are also 
reproduced in Grenville, op. cit., 295. 

*1 Reproduced in Greaves, op. cit., 2045. 

31 ibid., 18. 

? Minute by the Viceroy on Seistan, dated 4 September 1899, FO 60/615. 
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the Railway to Nushki and its eventual extension to Seistan’.** The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Roberts, told the Secretary of State for War: ‘I am 
strongly of opinion that we must not let Seistan fall into the hands of Russia, 
and I hope that the railway to Nushki will be pushed on to Seistan '.*5 

These War Office deliberations were preliminary to an inter-departmental 
conference 39 held at the Foreign Office on 19 November 1902 for the purpose of 
discussing certain Persian questions. Three main questions were dealt with, 
and in each of them Seistan figured prominently. The first concerned what 
action Britain (alone) should take in Persia if war occurred with Russia sup- 
ported by France. The committee decided that action should be limited to the 
occupation of Seistàn (or holding a force in readiness for that purpose); the 
seizure by Indian troops of Bandar ‘Abbas together with the islands of Qishm, 
Hanjam, and Hormuz ; and the exclusion of any foreign power from the Isthmus 
of Maqlab to Musandam Point and along the al-Batinah coast between Khor 
al-Kalba and Dibba. 

In answer to the second question—what should Britain do if disorders within 
Persia brought about a Russian occupation of parts of the north—it was decided 
that Bandar ‘Abbas (with Qishm, Hanjam, and Hormuz) should be taken at 
once. British interests at Büshir should be watched and protected. The occupa- 
tion of Seistan, or preparations for it, should be undertaken immediately by an 
adequate force of Indian troops. Although ships of war should visit other parts 
of the Gulf no further territorial acquisitions or operations inland were con- 
templated. 

The final question asked what methods could be used for the extension of 
British influence and to forestall the two possible contingencies mentioned. 
The committee thought that : 

‘ (1) we should steadily prepare for an occupation of Beistan by extending the 

railway beyond Nushki, and pushing our trade ; 

(2) we should reassert our claims at Bassidore and in the Mosandim promontory, 
especially in the Elphinstone Inlet, and revert to the jurisdiction of the , 
Chief of Shargah over the coast from Dibba to Khor Kalba ; 

(3) all possible care should be taken to prevent any other Power from gaining a 
footing at Bandar Abbas or on any one of the neighbouring islands ; 

(4) we should continue to encourage trade on the Karun, to. maintain our 
position at Bushire, and to support Persia as long as possible by peaceful 
means ; 

(5) the extension of telegraphs under British management was also indicated 
as a desirable measure ’.*? 


In May 1903 the Prime Minister (Balfour) examined the Persian question in 
the light of information available to him from these papers and from the Govern- 


24 16 October 1902, FO 60/657. 25 24 October 1902, ibid. 

26 The following representatives were present: War Office—Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Nicholson,» 
D.G.M.I., and Lt.-Col. E. A. Altham ; Admiralty—Prince Louis of Battenberg, D.N.I., and 
Capt. V. G. B. Armstrong, R.M.L.I.; India Office—Sir Arthur Godley and Sir William Lee- 
Warner; Foreign Office—Sir T. Sanderson. 

27 ‘The Persian question’, secret, printed for the use of the Foreign Office, 27 November 
1902, FO 60/657. 
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ment of India. He drew up a paper for the Committee of Imperial Defence in 
which he discussed at some length the strategic value of Seistān. His con- 
clusions to some extent ran counter to the growing tendency to encourage 
British activity there and to link Seistàn with India by rail. Balfour argued that 
the maintenance of the status quo would best serve Indian defence. This was 
because without railways Russia could not use Seistān as a base for attacking 
Kandahar or any part of the Indian frontier. On the other hand he recognized 
two major reasons for extending British influence into Seistān. First, British 
intrenchment there would forestall a Russian occupation of the area and 
Seistan could not be used effectively against India until it had been occupied 
and developed. Secondly, with British influence strong in Seistan the Russians 
would be less tempted to build a railway connexion with Ashkabad upon which 
the whole military value of Seistàn as a Russian base for India depended. 

But the most effective way of developing Seistàn and of spreading British 
influence there was by the construction of an Indian railway line eastward. 
To this Balfour was most firmly opposed. He believed that any advantages 
which might be gained would be ‘ dearly bought if it occasioned the construction 
of a Russian line from the north’. This was not only because such a line would 
make it possible for Russia to seize Seistan at any time but even more alarming 
‘ because a continuous railway route between Central Asia and Quetta, or even 
Nushki, would create a new and most formidable danger to our frontier’. The 
Prinie Minister qualified his conclusions, stating that the questions were ‘ very 
difficult’ and that a final decision could not be reached until information from 
‘ further local examination ’ could be taken into account. 

This was not the view of Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener, who agreed 
together on this problem, however much they came to differ over others. 
In August 1903 they officially: recommended a scheme for the agricultural 
development of Seistàn on a large scale by the construction of irrigation works. 
This project would have completely transformed the region. They further 
suggested that, in order to keep Russia out of that area, a lease of the Tarkun 
tract, or of the southern bank of the Helmand, should be obtained from the 
Amir. They did not believe that the railway should be pushed beyond Nushki 
unless the Russians threw down the challenge by construction in Khurasan. 
Then ‘ we would advise Her Majesty's Government to answer at once by pushing 
forward the line to Seistan without the least delay ’.*® This memorandum 
showed clearly that a fundamental difference existed between the Government 
of India and the Committee of Imperial Defence over this issue. Everyone 
agreed that whatever strengthened the buffer states of Persia and Afghanistan 
worked advantageously for India. But the Committee of Imperial Defence 
argued that whatever improved Seistan as a base of operations against India, 
either by increasing its food supply and population or by bringing it into direct 


1* “Second instalment of draft conclusions on Indian defence by Mr. Balfour, dealing chiefly 
with Seistan ', 20 May 1903, CAB 6/1. 
29 CAB 17/53. 
VOL. XXVII. PART 2. 20 
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rail communication with Quetta, weakened India’s defences. Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener did not agree with this. Rather, they had come forward with a 
project which would have made Seistan into one of the richest agricultural 
regions in the world and increased its population many times. The completion of 
the Seistan railway would have become inevitable. 

In the months and years that followed few subjects connected with the 
defence of India occupied as much time and attention as did the question of 
Seistan. It is highly significant that it was included in the British sphere 
according to the terms of the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. Sir Edward 
Grey in his public speeches and in his private letters emphasized heavily the 
‘ real’ strategic gain to Great Britain in having retained control over that area.*° 
The stage which official thinking had reached in 1903 is concisely set out m 
a paper drawn up by Balfour for the Committee of Imperial Defence. He 
wrote : 

> If no attempt is made to carry out the Seistan irrigation scheme, there can be no 
commercial necessity for us to build a railway to Seistan, and no great commercial 
motive for the Russians to build one. But if, on the other hand, we succeed in so 
enriching the soil by irrigation that 2,000,000 persons will live where 80,000 live 
now, it is certain that we must build a railway from the east, and that Russia will 
reply by building one from the north. 

At present Russia has but two main lines of attack on India—that by Kabul 
and that by Kandahar. Neither of these are provided with railways or with good 
roads, and, under Afghan rule, neither railways nor good roads are likely to be 
constructed. 

In the state of things likely to be brought about by the Seistan irrigation 
scheme, on the other hand, there will be three main routes, not two, by which 
India can be invaded: and the third of these will be a railway in direct com- 
munication with the Indian system at one end and the Russian system at the 
other. 

It seems to us incredible that the change will not be disadvantageous to the 
Power which has barely troops to defend two routes, and advantageous to the 
Power which is, at present, only prevented by difficulties of transport from over- 
whelming us by mere weight of numbers. Nor can we see any safety in the con- 
trol over the fortunes of Seistan conferred on us by our possession of the sluices on 
the Helmund. This power (as we have said) could never be used in time of peace. 
It might conceivably be used in time of war; though, even in time of war, men 
would hesitate by a single act to reduce nearly 2,000,000 souls to starvation. 
But, even if used, it would have no deoisive effect. The railway communication 
would remain unaffected. The wastes of Beluchistan would still be passable. 
Quetta would still be threatened. While if Russia were able to seize the sluices 

. before the artificial drought, which we desired to create, had ruined the crops, 
the whole scheme of control would crumble to nothing. 

While, therefore, we are entirely at one with Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 
in desiring to exclude Russian influence from Seistan, we find it difficult to agree 
in their proposed scheme for attaining this end; and we are still disposed to 
take a far more pessimistic view than they of the danger to which an Askabad- 
Seistan-Quetta railway would expose our north-west frontier ’.5! 


30 PD, Commons, 17 February 1908, o. xxxiv, 480-1; Grey to Nicolson, private, 24 February 
1908, BD, Iv, 616-17. 

31 Draft reply to memorandum by Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener of 7 August 1903, seoret, 
‘A.J.B.’, 24 November 1903, CAB 6/1. 
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The Russians had not only established themselves securely in northern 
Persia where their road-building activities greatly strengthened their hold, 
they had also begun to penetrate into Seistan and the south. In 1897 Russia 
announced her intention of putting into effect plague precautions in Seistan. 
This was intended as part of a scheme begun in February of that year when they 
set up a ° sanitary cordon ' which ran some 120 miles from Pul-i-Khatün on the 
east through Karéz, Khaf, and Turbat-i-Haidari (where it had its admini- 
strative centre) to Turshiz and the borders of the salt desert in the west. It thus 
formed an artificial frontier line which cut off northern Khurasan entirely from 
Afghanistan and almost entirely from the rest of Persia, only the narrow neck 
between the desert and the Caspian being left open. Russians, escorted by 
Cossacks, inspected the pilgrims, travellers, and merchandise entering northern 
Khurasan. But since Indian caravans did not come from an infested part of 
India and since it took a month to get to Persia through plague-free Baluchistan, 
no such supervision was necessary. Furthermore, the sanitation provisions were 
‘ farcical ’, the real ratson d'étre being military and also to hinder trade between 
British India and Persia. Charles Hardinge, in a minute which recapitulated 
the history of Russian plague officials in Persia, concluded that the maintenance 
of the cordon was undoubtedly in complete violation of the Venice Sanitary 
Convention. The Government of India hurriedly sent Surgeon-Major Brazier- 
Creagh to Seistan to carry out any plague precautions which might be required. 
He reported that the Russians were showing great activity there. In 1898 they 
appointed a consul to Nasirabad who was followed by Captain Sykes as the 
British representative in December of that year.* Lord Ronaldshay had said 
that following the establishment of a Russian consul in Seistàn, * hard upon 
the heels of this official representing the Russian Government came an individual 
who he supposed must be described as an unofficial representative in the shape 
of a vagrant naturalist, who was supposed to be searching for birds, butterflies, 
and other animalculae in Persia, but whose real work, he knew beyond dispute, 
to be the distribution of rifles to the Baluchi chiefs on the borders of 
Baluchistan 5 

The Russians were also infiltrating southern Persia. In 1897 they appointed 
a consul at Isfahan. For the first time detachments of Cossacks appeared in 
Shiraz and ‘Arabistàn. A number of Russian doctors furthered their study of the 
plague by extended visits around the Gulf. By virtue of a subsidy of 200,000 
roubles a year regular voyages by steamers of the Russian Steamship and 
Trading Company into the Persian Gulf began in 1901. Russian engineers 
surveyed in Persia for railways which would one day connect the Russian 
systems with the Gulf. Curzon’s despatch of September 1899 did not paint too 


33 See, for example, report by A. L. Duke, Meshed, 24 August 1901; and Foreign Office 
memorandum, 22 July 1903, FO 60/732. 

33 4 June 1903, ibid. 

34 Minute by the Viceroy on Seistan, dated 4 September 1899, FO 60/615. 

35 PD, Commons, 17 February 1908, cuxxxiv, 500-1. 
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gloomy & picture. His description is borne out quite vividly by other sources. 
Cecil Spring Rice, upon learning that one of his old Oxford friends would 
succeed him at Tehran, commented: ‘ poor man, he little thinks what is m 
store for him. The position is an absurd one—to be accredited to a so-called 
independent power and to know all the time that there is no question of 
independence and that the Ministers are simply creatures of a foreign power ’.*° 

Lord Curzon’s despatch of September 1899 could hardly have reached the 
Home Government at a more inopportune time. Whether Lord Salisbury 
agreed with his analysis or not, there was very little he could do to strengthen 
British influence in Persia. In 1899 and 1900 he carried the ordinary load of 
diplomatic business, the added burden of the Boer War, and had difficulties in 
keeping his Cabinet together. A letter written in October 1899 to Hicks Beach 
illustrates this last problem. Lord Salisbury expressed his sorrow that Cabinet 
discussions had given rise ‘ to the note which you wrote me last night. I am quite 
sure that my colleagues would heartily join me in replying to it that your 
retirement from your office at any time, and especially at the present time, would 
be a most serious injury not only to our Government, and Party, but also to the 
country’. After a long discussion of the ‘ very peculiar position given by our 
system ’ to the Treasury in relation to other departments, he asked Hicks Beach 
to do nothing rash especially when ' the Party system is in a rickety condition— 
and any serious political convulsion might make it difficult to get the Queen's 
Government carried on at all 7 

The grimness of the international outlook overshadowed the internal 
problems. Fashoda was soon followed by the Boer War, and from 1899 to 1901 
the Franco-Russian alliance was so strengthened that a military convention 
provided ‘that in certain eventualities Russia: would support France in the 
event of war with England ’.88 Lord George Hamilton told Curzon: ‘I was 
always prepared for an outburst of temper and denunciation from foreign 
countries if we got into any serious difficulty in South Africa, but the mtensity 
and depth of the malignity and hatred displayed against us in all countries far 
exceeded my most pessimistic anticipations °’. He had earlier explained to the 
Viceroy that there would probably be some delay before his Persian despatch 
would be answered * as the Foreign Office is a predominant factor in the course 
which has to be pursued, and the Prime Minister’s time will be so much taken up 
by this war with the Boers, that it will be difficult to get him to give his whole 
mind to questions in no way connected with it ’.4° Not until 6 July 1900 could 
Hamilton say that a despatch about Persia was being sent to India. ‘I do not 


26 Spring Rice to Chirol, 20 August 1900. Reproduced in Stephen Gwynn, The letters and 
friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, Boston, 1929, 1, 324. 

57 Salisbury to Hicks Beach, 18 October 1899, Hicks Beach papers. 

38 بر‎ M. Penson, ‘ The new course in British foreign policy, 1892-1902’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
Fourth Ser., xxv, 1043, 135. 
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think you will like it’, he warmed Lord Curzon, ‘because it is rather 
Laodicean.' € 

Hamilton's official reply shows that the degree of Russian intrenchment 
and the supineness of the Persian government had brought about a reconsidera- 
tion of the main lines of policy. If Russia exercised a veiled protectorate over 
Persia, as she very nearly did, then the buffer state could be turned against 
British India. As Hamilton put it : 

‘... Russia has already gained on land a position which dominates and threatens 

almost the whole of Persia, and enables her, under cover of concessions and 

monopolies, to exercise a practical and exclusive control over a considerable 


proportion of the administration of the country. The very independence which 
we struggle to maintain may become the most effective instrument which Russia 


can use against us ’.42 
From the record of the past century it was clear that Britain entertained no 
sinister designs on the sovereignty of the Shah or the inviolability of his territory. 
Indeed, the maintenance of both had long formed part of her Asiatic policy. 
But circumstances were changing. Lord Curzon expressed it thus in June 1901 : 
° We wanted buffer states between ourselves and Russia—Tibet, China, Turke- 
stan, Afghanistan, Persia. But we could not see those states crushed out of 
existence, and the buffer reduced to the thinness of a wafer without a word ۵ 
No immediate announcement was made to the Persian government of any 
change of British policy towards Persia partly because Lord Salisbury wanted 
to be absolutely certain that the circumstances there made it unavoidable. 

After the elections in October 1900, Lord Salisbury made certain changes in 
his government. His health no longer permitted him to carry on the duties both 
of Prime Minister and of Foreign Secretary. Therefore, in November, Lord 
Lansdowne succeeded him at the Foreign Office. Lord Lansdowne served in that 
capacity under Lord Salisbury until his resignation in June 1902, and he con- 
tinued under A. J. Balfour until the defeat of the Unionist party by the Liberals 
in December 1905. Lord Curzon remained as Viceroy until September 1905. 
In Tehran, Sir Arthur Hardinge acted as minister from early in 1901 until 
mid-1905. Lansdowne, Curzon, and Hardinge worked well together, and made 
substantial progress in regaining ground in Persia. Hamilton, in commenting on 
the new Cabinet, told Lord Curzon that ‘ so far as India is concerned, Lansdowne 
at the Foreign Office, will be all that we could wish ’.44 

Sir Arthur Hardinge had not long been in Tehran before negotiations for an 
oil concession began. The existence of petroleum in Persia, well known to the 
ancients, was commented on by travellers through the centuries. A substantial 
body of literature on Persian oil was published in the nineteenth century. On 
the British side, both Arthur Herbert and General T. E. Gordon mentioned it in 
their commercia] reports, and Wolff often alluded to it in his letters. It appears 

* 6 July 1900, Hamilton papers, part II, vol. v. 
“ Lord George Hamilton to the Government of India, 6 July 1800, BD, rv, 363-5. 
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that William Knox D’Arcy, who was in touch both with Wolff and with 
M. Edouard Cotte (the latter had been Baron de Reuter’s secretary) based his 
belief in Persian oil as a commercial possibility upon the work of the French 
archaeologist, Jacques de Morgan.*® 

D’Arcy’s interest in Persian oil was further stimulated by conversations he 
had with Antoine Kitabgi Khan, at one time Director-General of Persian 
Customs, who came to Europe in connexion with Persian loan negotiations and 
with the Paris Exhibition. In 1901 D’Arcy organized a small syndicate with 
Cotte and Kitabgi Khan. The latter two and D’Arcy’s personal representative, 
A. L. Marriott, went to Tehran to try to obtain a concession granting rights to 
look for, develop, and sell petroleum. Marriott had a letter of introduction 
to the Sadr-i A‘zam from Wolff. Lord Lansdowne, at the request of Lord Orford, 
had also provided him with a letter 05 06 

Hardinge gave limited support to D’Arcy’s representatives. He explained to 
the Sadr-i A'zam ‘that whilst I had no instructions to afford active support 
to the proposals which he [Marriott] and Kitabji Khan, who is associated with 
him, are making, I believe from what I had heard of them that they might 
prove advantageous to Persia’.4? The Sadr-: A'zam seems by then to have 
become a creature of the Russians. Nevertheless, he took any opportunity he 
could to preserve an outward semblance of what he called the * political equili- 
brium’. The scheme would provide some ready cash, and at that time there 
seemed little reason to think it would succeed. On 30 May 1901 Hardinge 
telegraphed that the oil concession had been granted. Writing more fully, he 
evaluated its significance thus : 

‘If the hopes of the concessionaires are realised, and petroleum is discovered, 

as their agents believe will be the case, in sufficient quantities to compete with 

Bakow, the concession may be fraught with important economie and indeed 

political results. But the soil of Persia whether it contains oil or not has been 

strewn of late years with the wrecks of so many hopeful schemes of commercial 


and political regeneration that it would be rash to attempt to predict the future 
of this latest venture 8 


It is perhaps significant that when, in 1903, Lord Lansdowne summarized 
Hardinge's achievements in Tehran ‘in spite of holding very few trumps in his 
hand’, he mentioned the commercial treaty, the British loan, and the road 
concession as being ‘ worth something’ : 4° he did not mention the D’Arcy con- 
cession. Curzon took anything but a hopeful view of commercial enterprise. 
He told Lord Lansdowne in March 1902 : 


‘I am glad that you have rescued the Persian Road Concession from Russian 
hands. Í &m not myself & believer in any of these commercial concessions in 


45 Bee, for example, Wolff to Salisbury, 28 June 1890, Salisbury papers. 

4٩ A letter of introduction ensured its bearer of the kind of reception that responsible persons 
might expect. It did not imply Foreign Office promotion of any project: Circular Despatch, 
8 March 1888, FO 248/376. 

47 Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 10, commercial and confidential, 26 April 1901, FO 60/731. 
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49 Lansdowne to Curzon, 24 April 1903, Lansdowne papers. 
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Persia—Lynch’s, D’Arcy’s or any others. It may be worth while to get a hold of 

them for political reasons. But as long as the Persian government and people are 

what they are, there is no chance of fair play, of progress, or of profit’. 

Upon learning of the oil concession, the Russians protested. D’Arcy had 
suggested during the negotiations that the provinces of Gilan, Mazanderan, 
and Azarbayjin be excepted so as ‘to give no umbrage to Russia’.5! The 
Sadr-t A zam thought it prudent to add Khurisan and Astarabad. Still, 
the Russian minister was furious, and demanded compensation. Finally, the 
Persian government dismissed a young Englishman who was then employed in 
the Ministry of Finance. Hardinge’s remonstrances failed to change the out- 
come. This minor incident came to Edward VII’s attention. He wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne in October 1901 about recent Russian advances in Persia to the detri- 
ment of British interests. The King hoped that his ministers would take steps 
to inform the Shah and his advisers that such behaviour could not be tolerated 
indefinitely.5? The significance the Russians attached to the D’Arcy concession 
is probably revealed by articles appearing in Novoe Vremya in 1902. These 
recalled that the prohibition of railway construction had been designed to 
prevent the influx of foreigners and hostile influences. ‘ Such a state of affairs 
made it possible for us to abstain from an active policy in the Shah's domains 
and to leave Persia as a meal, so to speak, until the time came when we had 
gathered sufficient strength and resources.’ D’Arcy’s concession would inevit- 
ably brmg ‘foreigners and hostile influences’ into Persia. It had, in short, 
disturbed the rotting process. 

The real diplomatic contest in Tehran in 1901 was not over oil but was once 
again over a loan to Persia. In February the Sadr-i A'zam asked for an 
immediate small loan of £200,000 which the Imperial Bank met. By the 
autumn more was needed, the budget deficit had reached £500,000, the Shah 
planned a trip to Europe, and in consequence the Persian government attempted 
to borrow about £1,000,000. On 9 October Sir Arthur Hardinge telegraphed 
once more that the Sadr-i A'zam was pressing for financial assistance. He 
believed that an outright refusal would be regarded ‘as abdication of our 
interests in Persia and as leaving her no option but to accept without reference 
to them the Russian Commercial Treaty including possibly secret political 
terms which Shah refused in July last and harm caused by which may prove 
irreparable ’.54 Hardinge strongly urged his government to find at least part 
of this sum because the loan problem ‘ dominates entire Persian situation 5 

In this he encountered great difficulty. Hicks Beach still objected to any 


5? Curzon to Lansdowne, 16 March 1902, Lansdowne papers. 
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such transaction. Curzon, on the other hand, would willingly lend money 
but only if the loan were guaranteed by the customs revenues of the Gulf 
ports and Seistan ; that any Persian tariff change be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India; and that no concessions be granted in southern Persia and in 
Seistan without the consent of the British government. Even if the Persian 
government could be persuaded to accept the first two conditions, Hardinge 
was convinced that they would never accept the third. The greatest obstacle 
on the British side came from the Political Committee of the Indian Council 
which on 8 October 1901 had refused to agree to any such advance because it 
would establish a ‘ mischievous precedent ’.°° 

During one stage of these loan negotiations Lord Salisbury was in France. 
Upon being consulted by Lord Lansdowne,®? he wrote : 


‘The situation seems sufficiently hopeless. Treasury will not chance the 
money on any terms. 2. Bank cannot do so . 3. India Office also refuses. 4. If the 
money is not found Russia will establish a practical protectorate and we can only 
by force save the Gulf Ports from falling into it. 

Before finally giving way, I should try No. 3 again. I received last night the 
enclosed telegram from Curzon. His concurrence in this matter is of great impor- 
tance, and I do not think the claim of Sir A. Lyall to overrule both him, & H.M. 
Govt., ought to be admitted. At all events their refusal to lend the money, if they 
rely upon the Indian Council Act, ought to be put on record, in order that the 
consequence of our having to throw up our influence over Persia may be put on 
the right shoulders. If the India Office consents to advance the money, I think 
that Curzon must be satisfied to take as a quid pro quo an engagement not to 
put the fiscal control of the Gulf ports in the hands of any foreign power. A 
control, in addition, over Persian Seistan, would be very nice: but it would be 
almost impossible to get, & quite impossible to exercise. 

If this plan fails, I am certainly in favour of a more definite statement than 
that contained in your despatch. I think we should state definitely that under 
the circumstances of the case, Great Britain cannot acquiesce in the establish- 
ment by any other Power of a fiscal control over the Gulf Ports. 

I am not in favour of making any offer to Russia. She will pretend to consider 
it—will waste time in colourable negotiation—& when she has arranged matters 
to her liking, will decline any co-operation with us. 

I rather sympathize with Curzon's demand for a Cabinet... , 8 


° After Cabinet discussion, and contrary to Lord Salisbury’s advice, Lord 

Lansdowne, on 28 October, instructed Charles Hardinge in St. Petersburg 
to invite a frank exchange of views with the Russian government. Lord 
Lansdowne suggested an arrangement whereby both Britain and Russia might 
advance money to Persia secured on the revenues of those parts of the country 
where each predominated. On 30 October Hardinge put the idea to Count 
Lamsdorff and left a memorandum on the subject. At this time Lamsdorff 
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denied any knowledge of the negotiations,5 but he promised to discuss the 
matter with Count Witte. On 3 November Lamsdorff said that he had seen 
Witte who confirmed that negotiations with Persia were in progress and that he 
had, in fact, already authorized a small advance. Lamsdorff added that he had 
given a copy of the memorandum to Witte, but in view of the state of negotia- 
tions ‘it could be of no practical utility to discuss it’. 

On 7 November Hardinge approached Witte who claimed to know nothing 
about the British memorandum ; whereupon Hardinge handed a copy to him. 
Witte criticized the British proposals for being vague and impractical. If the 
British government wanted to make an advance to the Persian government he 
thought that the best way would be through the Imperial Bank. He assured 
Hardmge that he would not object to such a loan.9° 

The continued representation from Sir Arthur Hardinge in Tehran and 
Witte’s generally co-operative attitude caused Lord Lansdowne to renew the 
attempt to negotiate a loan. After a great deal of discussion about how such a 
loan might be arranged, Hardinge finally received instructions to offer £500,000 
to the Persian government from the Indian Treasury, repayable in 10 years, 
secured on the customs of Fars and the Persian Gulf, bearing interest at 4 per 
cent, and with a sinking fund to be agreed later. The Imperial Bank would act 
as agents for this transaction. On 5 December 1901 the Sadr-1 A'zam explained 
to Hardinge that while his government appreciated the offer it could not be 
accepted because the Russian government had refused its consent. This 
resulted in a formal protest from the British government to the Russian govern- 
ment. In a despatch dated 8 February 1902 Lord Lansdowne went over the 
entire sequence of his exchanges with Russia about the Persian loan question. 
He had learned with ‘ considerable surprise? the reason given by the Sadr-t 
A'zam for turning down the British offer. This did not seem to him ‘ consistent 
either with M. Witte’s language or with Count Lamsdorff's assurances of his 
desire to respect the perfect freedom of Persia that the Russian Government 
should make use of the engagement attached to the Loan of 1900 to prevent 
the acceptance of an advance of no great magnitude, on very favourable terms, 
and secured on revenues which are not pledged in any way to Russian financial 
establishments '. He asked whether the Sadr-+ A‘zam had correctly understood 
the decision of the Russian government, and, if he had, what were the reasons for 
its objection." Lord Lansdowne never received a satisfactory answer from the 
Russian government, nor did he really seem to have expected one.9? 


59 In a private letter to Sanderson (2 October 1901) Charles Hardinge wrote: ‘ You will have 
seen from my tel. his denial of any knowledge of a new Russian loan to Persia. After reading my 
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everything that is going on down to the most minute details. It shows that no information is to be 
got here through him ', FO 60/645. 
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The Persian rejection of the British financial offer, while at the same time 
continuing negotiations with Russia for a substantial loan, prompted Lord 
Lansdowne to send a comprehensive despatch to Tehran in which he summed up 
for the flagging Persian government the policy of Britain towards that country.9? 
This despatch was drawn up along the lines of a private letter written in April 
1901 by the Viceroy.9* It was thoroughly thrashed out in the Cabinet, and Lord 
Salisbury gave a good deal of attention to it. On his advice it was not delivered 
for some months, but when the Persians capitulated so completely to Russia on 
the financial question in 1901 there seemed little doubt about the propriety of 
speaking frankly.95 In this document the British government did not enunciate 
new principles. When Lord Lansdowne first occupied himself in drafting this 
despatch he attributed his efforts to ‘the rather querulous language which 
Curzon employs in writing about Persian affairs’. He went on to tell Lord 
Salisbury that : 


‘ His complaints led me to look up the papers, and I found that upon one occasion 
or another you had virtually said almost everything which according to Curzon 
it was necessary that H.M. Govt. should say—But these important statements 
are hidden away in various despatches, and I see a good deal of advantage in 
bringing them together in the manner proposed—possibly for publication some 
day or other '.99 


It is quite true that the despatch contained nothing new but rather gathered 
together the essentials of British policy contained in many communications over 
the past 10 years. Nevertheless its shift of emphasis, less on the buffer state and 
more on British interests in the south and in Seistan, pointed to a possible 
redirection of policy. In a debate which took place in Parliament about this 
time (22 January 1902)9? the members reflected the same concern over British 
interests in southern Persia. Many of them were particularly anxious about the 
opening of trade between Odessa and Büshir by the Russian-subsidized Steam 
Navigation and Trading Company.  Viscount Cranborne, under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, described the government's policy as the maintenance 
throughout Asia of the status quo. He denied that this was a policy of drift. 
But it was a most difficult policy because it entailed purely defensive activity. 
In respect of Persia he said that ‘it would be impossible for us, whatever the 
cause, to abandon what we look upon as our rightful position in Persia. 
Especially is that true in regard to the Persian Gulf'.95 In the course of this 
debate Sir Edward Grey made certain remarks, which the Times described as 
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° cryptic and perplexing ',9? about the affairs of Persia. He argued that ‘the 
Persian question is in the main a matter between the British and the Russian 
Governments’. He advocated ending the resistance to Russia in Asia by an 
understanding with her. This understanding was to be reached by Britain's 
finding out what the Russian government really wanted, and, looking at the 
situation as a whole, trying to meet those demands. He lightly dismissed the 
idea that Britam had any substantial interests in southern Persia and the Gulf, 
questioned whether any other Power was, in fact, jealous, or covetous of her 
position there, and ridiculed Curzon’s attitude towards the concession of a Gulf 
port. Grey concluded his speech by casting doubts on the buffer principle 
because Persia was nothing more than ‘a weak state propped up by two strong 
Powers’. Instead of dwelling upon the fiction of an independent Persia the 
British government should put forth ‘ unrelaxed efforts to come to an under- 
standing with the Russian Government ’.7° In this speech Grey foreshadowed 
changes which he would help to bring about in 1907. 

Meanwhile Anglo-Persian relations assumed a more personal aspect as the 
Shah prepared to leave for another tour of Europe, this time including England 
in his itinerary. A new Russian loan of 10,000,000 roubles (£1,058,201) provided 
the money. Hardinge had written to Lord Lansdowne about this proposed 
visit several times in 1901. He hoped that seeing England would help to free the 
Shah from the overwhelming influence of Russia, that City financiers might 
renew their interest in the country and would give assistance in rescuing Persia 
from her financial tangles, that Muzaffar al-Din might become easier m his 
personal relations (upon which so much depended in Tehran) for he was shy and 
jealously watched by the Russians, and, finally, that such a visit should be 
encouraged simply because Russian officials in Tehran were doing their utmost 
to prevent it. He deprecated any suggestion that His Majesty’s Government 
might endeavour to postpone the Shah’s visit because in his view the rapid 
decomposition of the state and its transformation into a veritable Russian 
dependency had brought about a dangerous and critical situation. The loan 
contract gave to Russia ‘a power of the purse which may almost be compared 
in its practical effect to that possessed by Parliament in the British Constitution’. 
He went on to explain that : 


‘Like our Parliaments in the seventeenth century, M. de Witte, when he 
grants Supply, requires of the Shah, as a preliminary condition, “ redress of 
grievances,” in other words, the surrender to Russia of some fresh political 
advantage. The leverage thus acquired by him is being used without scruple or 
mercy in the present instance for the purpose of extorting from Persia a pre- 
posterous Concession for pipe-lines to the Persian Gulf, which will probably 
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never be carried into actual effect, but will, nevertheless, afford an excuse for © 
covering Southern Persia with surveyors, engineers, and protecting detachments 
of Cossacks, and preparing a veiled military occupation. The same leverage 
will doubtless be used, since there is no immediate prospect of a re-establishment 
of Persia’s solvency, whenever Russia deems the moment opportune, for obtaining 
a coaling station on the Persian Gulf’. 


Hardinge acknowledged that he as a local agent could not judge whether 
Russia's approach to the Persian Gulf should be resisted. But he argued that if 
she were to establish a position there it should be by a ‘fair bargain ’ with His 
Majesty’s Government and not by virtue of her dominance over the Persians at 
Tehran. The exclusive right to loan money had tightened Russia’s hold to a 
degree never known before. To break this monopoly by means of a loan through 
the Imperial Bank, which would not conflict with the Russian loan provisions, 
had been Hardinge’s aim throughout the tedious negotiations of the past 
autumn. He had hoped to forestall another large Russian advance until after 
the Shah and the Sadr-t A'zam could exchange views in London ‘ and, perhaps, 
gain from a visit to England the strength and energy necessary for the defence 
of their own interests in which they are at present lacking’. The Persian 
government had, in fact, negotiated a further loan contract with Russia with 
still more onerous conditions than those attached to the transaction of 1900 and 
had, at the same time, refused a financial offer made by the British government 
on decidedly easier terms. Nevertheless, Hardinge believed that the loan pro- 
posal he had been able to make, although foredoomed to certain failure because 
the Shah and his ministers were thoroughly terrorized, had been of some use 
‘as an evidence of our continued practical interest in Persia’. He also believed 
that the British offer could have been useful in two other ways. He described it 
thus : 

‘...88 a means which, had they dared or known how to use it, would have 

enabled them to get better terms from M. de Witte, and, as a basis, should a 

Minister less subservient to Russia take the place of the present Grand Vizier, for 

common action between Great Britain and Persia both here and at St. 

Petersburgh, with a view to the recovery of this country’s financial independence. 

That such a basis may yet be found should the Shah visit England, and 
emancipate himself during his stay there from . . . Russia, has been the chief hope 
which has sustained me during the somewhat discouraging negotiations of the 
last few months ’.”# 

Hardinge was anxious that the Shah should return to Persia suitably 
impressed not only with British power but also with British hospitality. 
Muzaffar al-Din himself made this latter objective difficult to achieve because 
he coveted the Order of the Garter which his father had received from Queen 
Victoria in 1873. Muzaffar al-Din's visit in August 1902 became exceedingly 
tedious because King Edward VII did not wish to bestow this Order upon 
Muslim rulers. The Shah's insistence, and his refusal to accept any other honour 
or gift, aggravated the affair. Complications arose also in Constantinople. Sir 


7 Hardinge to Lensdowne, no. 11, confidential, 29 January 1902, FO 60/660. 
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` Nicholas O'Conor reported that Turkey might ally with Germany if the Sultan 
were denied the Order and the Shah given it. Throughout the Shah’s stay in 
England King Edward remained adamant. He gave a jewelled portrait of 
himself to the Shah and various decorations to his attendants. The Shah 
refused all of them and left the country ‘ very unhappy’. Hardinge protested 
strongly. He urged that the matter be reconsidered and the decoration bestowed. 
Lord Lansdowne drew up a memorandum for the King about past practices 
showing that Muslims had been admitted to the Order of the Garter. The 
Prime Minister (Balfour) also took up the question. He urged the King to 
relent because the British had a difficult game to play in Persia and held few 
cards. Finally, King Edward reluctantly agreed to send a special mission to 
Tehran (that of Viscount Downe in February 1903) to invest Mugaffar al-Din 
with the Order and to present other decorations to his officials. ‘ What a night- 
mare that Garter episode was ', Lord Lansdowne wrote upon settling the issue.78 

While in London Hardinge had conversations with Lord Lansdowne about 
the situation in Persia and possible British action in the event of certain con- 
tingencies. He stressed the extent to which the religious leaders were discon- 
tented with the Shah and the Sadr-i A‘zam’s obsequiousness to Russia. They 
resented particularly the second Russian loan, the Shah’s fecklessness, and his 
inability to handle money. According to Hardinge they talked ‘ openly of 
excommunicating (which means practically deposing) the Shah on his return 
unless he changes his policy’. He feared that if the mullds organized dis- 
turbances or forbade the people to pay the land tax the government could not 
compel obedience to its authority short of inviting Russia to do it for them.?4 
Lord Lansdowne’s answer to the entry of Russian troops into Persia to repress 
any popular movement was for the British government to intervene in the south 
and in Seistan with the same professed object as Russia acted in the north —i.e. 
the maintenance of internal order until the Persian government could re-estab- 
lish its authority. Lord Lansdowne described this as the ‘ only possible ’ policy 
because, as he put it, ‘ Russia is as deeply committed as we are to respect the 
independence and integrity of Persia. If she departs from this understanding 
and virtually appropriates North Persia, a corresponding move in the South 
becomes, to my mind, inevitable 6 

Hardinge drew up a memorandum on the substance of his conversations with 
Lord Lansdowne who made extensive marginal notations. Lord Lansdowne 
sent this document to the Prime Minister, Balfour, who had recently succeeded 
his uncle. The fundamental principle which should govern British policy in 
Persia seemed clear to him. This was that ‘ until Russia moves we remain still ; 
as soon as Russia moves in the north we move in the south’. The application 


73 Lansdowne to Hardinge, Windsor Castle, 18 November 1902, Lansdowne papers ; Hardinge, 
A diplomatist in the East, London, 1928, 288-91 ; Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne, London, 1929, 
233-7 ; Lee, op. oit., 1r, 156. 

74 Hardinge to Lansdowne, Rosenau, Datchet, most secret, 27 August 1902, FO 80/657. 

'5 Observations by Lord Lansdowne dated 4 September 1902, ibid. 
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of this principle was not as simple. It had to be decided whether the occupation 
of certain ports of the Gulf, entailing primarily the use of sea power, would be 
sufficient, or whether inland penetration would be necessary. Still another 
possibility, much more grave, had to be taken into account. Balfour expressed it 
thus : 
* No doubt it is possible, not, I hope probable, that the presence of Russian and 
English troops in the same SO might end in a collision between the two 
Powers. It will, I imagine, most likely end in some kind of arrangement. But 
supposing it did not so end, then the al becomes a strictly military one, 
namely ;—Given a war between England and Russia, in which Persia was 
involved ;—would Persia be a suitable theatre in which to utilize our small army 
in an offensive movement against the enemy, or ought we to content ourselves 
with holding the seaports and organizing native resistance to the invader * No 
dogmatic solution of a problem which we may hope is indefinitely remote is, of 
course, possible. But the War Office should certainly be turning it over in their 
minds. In the meanwhile, I suppose you have, or shortly will, arrange with the 
Admiralty to be in a position to make an instantaneous rejoinder on the Gulf to 
any Russian movement across the northern frontier. I do not myself think the 
Russians will attempt it, whatever the Mollahs do in the way of internal agitation, 
but we must not be caught unawares. It goes without saying that even the 
smallest appearance of military activity on our part, whether by way of massing 
ships or otherwise, should follow, not precede, any threatening language or 
movement on the part of Russia, but it should follow it immediately ۶۴ 


As a result of these exchanges a small inter-departmental committee was set 
to work to determine what Britain could do in the event of serious disturbances 
in Persia."" In these deliberations the retention of Britain's position in the 
Gulf had special prominence. This was quite consistent with the trend of British 
policy which had been going on since 1890 when the Shah capitulated to Russia 
over the railway question. Then Lord Salisbury began to look less optimistically 
for the emergence of a strong Persia and began to concentrate more on the up- 
holding of British interests in the south. In 1900 a crisis arose which led, in 1903, 
to a specific definition of the British attitude towards the Gulf. 

In 1900 Russia made preparations to occupy the port of Bandar ‘Abbas. 
Curzon was not alone in arguing that a Russian Port Arthur on the Gulf would 
lead to another Manchurian railway through the Persian state, thus turning the 
flank of India’s land defences. The British government answered the Russian 
threat to Bandar ‘Abbas by giving discretionary authority to the Naval Com- 
mander in the Gulf for hoisting the flag on Hormuz, Hanjàm, or Qishm, or 
whatever island the naval authorities might consider suitable as a 28781 8 
Lord George Hamilton thought it advisable to find out the relative advantage of 
ports and harbours in the Gulf so that in an emergency more precise instructions 


76 Balfour to Lansdowne, 6 September 1902, ibid. 

77 For India Office minutes, War Office and Admiralty memoranda, and the proceedings of an 
inter-departmental committee see FO 60/657. These deliberations were carried forward by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence ; see particularly CAB 6/1 and CAB 17/53. Also relevant are 
FO 60/665 and FO 60/673. 

75 These instructions were authorized by the Foreign Office and by the India Office, but were, 
in fact, never sent by the Admiralty to the naval commander in the Gulf. See FO 60/733 and 734. 
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might be sent. After preliminary investigations the Admiralty made a tentative 
selection of the islands of Hormuz and Hanjàm and Khor al-Sha‘m (Elphinstone 
Inlet) on the Arabian coast." Reluctantly, further inquiries were authorized. 
Lord Lansdowne minuted on one of the Admiralty reports about Qishm and 
Hormuz: ‘I hope we shall be able to leave these places alone ۳ 

The turning-point came when the Admiralty gave the opinion that hoisting 
of flags alone would not prevent foreign occupation. Little real advantage 
would be gained unless the sites were claimed as British territory or protec- 
torates. Long averse to further territorial acquisitions, the government decided 
upon an alternative method—that of openly proclaiming their unwillingness to 
tolerate the occupation by a foreign power of any port or territory in the Persian 
Gulf. The declaration by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on 5 May 1903, 
therefore, represented a fully considered statement of policy. He said at that 
time : 

*... we should regard the establishment of a naval base, or of a fortified port, 


in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very great menace to British interests, 
and, we should certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal ۳ 


Upon this declaration, then, rather than territorial extensions, the British 
chose to rely for the protection of their interests. The policy followed was cer- 
tainly, as described earlier by Lord Cranborne, a defensive one. There would 
seem to be some truth in the assertion made by the Times that : 

*... we have not only refrained from turning to account the absence of any 
effective authority along the coast in order to make territorial acquisitions for 
ourselves, but, perhaps with more generosity than wisdom, we have tolerated, 
and even encouraged, the establishment of effective authority by both Turkey 
and Persia without any guarantee that it might not be eventually used to our 
detriment ’.™ 

In comparing the Russian and the British positions m Persia the advantage 
was overwhelmingly Russian. There seemed to be no grounds.for expecting this 
trend to be reversed. 'The most commonly voiced prediction was that before long 
Persia would cease to exist as an independent state. Certainly the conditions 
accompanying the loans of 1900 and 1902 and the tariff convention between the 
two countries in 1903 pointed to the identification of Persia with Russia. Yet by 
1903 the British had regained a considerable amount of influence. Valentine 
Chirol's travels throughout the country in the late autumn and winter of 1902-3 
illustrate renewed British interest.9? So, also, does Lord Curzon's tour of the 
Gulf in November and December of 1903. Much more fundamental was 
Hardinge's success in finally breaking the Russian financial stranglehold by 


7° India Office to Foreign Office, 1 November 1900, FO 60/733. 

80 Minute by Lansdowne on Admiralty to Foreign Office, 21 March 1902, FO 60/733. 

81 PD, Lords, 5 May 1903, ox, 1347-8. 

81 30 December 1902. 

The Times sponsored this trip. Chirol wrote 20 articles which appeared in ite columns from‏ ده 
October 1902 to April 1903. These served as the basis for his book The Middle Eastern question, or‏ 
some political problems of Indian defence. See also leading articles in the Times, 30 December 1902‏ 
and 21 April 1903.‏ 
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securing a small loan for the Persian government in April 1903. The second 
Russian loan of 1902 had been absorbed almost immediately. The Sadr-* A‘zam 
estimated that when the Court returned from Europe a balance of £60,000 would 
remain out of the £850,000 the Persian government had received from Russia.84 
By the end of 1902 it was widely rumoured that the money had been entirely 
spent and that the Shah had been compelled to borrow from a private trader in 
Baku for his return journey to Tehran. In January 1903 Hardinge telegraphed 
privately that once more the Persian government desperately needed funds 
and had opened negotiations with the Russians.95 In his later despatches he 
restated all his arguments about the paramountcy of the financial question over 
all others. Typical of his writings on the subject 18 the following : 
‘...It would be of less importance if the Shah and his advisers were enlightened 
and public-spirited enough to economize, to develop the resources of their 
country, and by paying off in a few years’ time the Russian debt, to regain their 
freedom of borrowing in the open market. But they are, as your Lordship is 
aware, extravagant, fatalistic and careless of the future beyond belief. Even 
the Atabeg-i-Azam,®* the only statesman among them, is a kind of political 
Micawber, buoyed up, like that hero, after brief periods of acute depression, by 
cheery hopes begotten of a singularly sanguine and genial temperament, that at 
the last moment “ something will turn up " to save Persia from the ruin she is 
courting '.97 
Once again discussions took place on the highest level in London. After 
consultations with the Government of India the decision was reached to offer 
£500,000 through the Imperial Bank.® On 8 April Hardinge telegraphed that a 
loan agreement (£200,000 at 5 per cent) had been signed that day. He later 
reported that the Sadr-i A'zam had told M. Naus,” the Belgian director of the 
Persian Customs, when the rival offers were being discussed by the Persian 
ministers: ‘ “Si prenons aux Russes,” said His Highness, in his broken French, 
“ Anglais fáchés—si prenons aux Anglais, Russes fâchés ; quelqu'un toujours 
faché—alors prendre le meilleur" ’.*1 Hardinge maintained that this transaction 
established a vital precedent. It by no means solved Persia’s financial prob- 
lems. It did enable the Persians to negotiate for better terms with Russia” and 
it put Britain once more into the field. 
The most important single factor which later released Persia from many of 
the trammels in which she had become involved was the series of disasters 


84 Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 70, 16 April 1902, FO 60/660. 

55 Confidential memorandum respecting financial assistance to Persia (continued up to 
5 February 1903), FO 60/676. 

86 The title of Atabeg-i A‘zam had been bestowed on the Sadr-1 Á*zam by the Shah in 1900. 

8? Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 38, secret, 29 March 1903, FO 60/685. 

88 Foreign Office to Hardinge, tel. no. 29, 26 March 1903, FO 60/676. 

89 Hardinge to Lansdowne, tel. no. 54, 8 April 1903, ibid. 

90 In 1898 the Persian government employed three Belgians to give advice about reforming 
the customs. In the next year the custom-houses of Azarbiyjan and Kirmansh&h were given over 
to them as an experiment. The revenues so increased that in 1900 the Belgians were given control 
over the entire Persian customs system. 

91 Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 69, confidential, 14 May 1903, FO 60/078. 

92 See, for example, Hardinge to Lansdowne, no. 106, confidential, 18 July 1903, FO 60/677. 
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which befell Russia in her conduct of the war with J apan. As the illusion of 
Russia as a power impossible to defeat faded throughout Persia, there was a 
corresponding rise of British prestige. The course of the Russo-J apanese war 
undoubtedly accounted in some measure, also, for the development of the 
constitutional movement with its strong reaction against all that Muzaffar 
al-Din and his son, Muhammad ‘Ali, represented. 

There is perhaps one more factor which helped the British to stay in the 
competition with Russia in the struggle for supremacy on terms so obviously 
unequal. This was Lord Salisbury’s emphasis on character and moral weapons. 
The conclusions of the Russian Minister of Finance, set out in the Council 
proceedings for 7 September 1906, throw some light on this matter, 
M. Kokovtsov maintained that Russia had to change her eastern policy because 
her aims exceeded what could be accomplished. In Persia the aim had been 
‘ the striving towards an outlet to the Persian Gulf, which idea had included 
that of building railways in the south’. He believed that Russian designs had 
‘called forth a policy of emulation’ so that British influence in Persia had 
become ‘incomparably stronger than ours’. Russia had promoted her policy 
in Persia by means of ' gifts". ‘ Out of the resources of the Exchequer ’, he told 
his colleagues, ‘we had spent on Persian borrowings and on enterprises in 
Persia more than 72,000,000 roubles.’ ۶۶ He went on to say : 

‘ On the other hand, it was known to us that Persia had owed the British not 
more than 2,000,000 roubles ; comparing these two figures it was impossible not 
to recognize that the respective E of Russia and Britain was entirely out 
of proportion to the monetary sacrifices which had been involved, nor fail to come 
to the conclusion that over and above the ability to spend money, the exercise of 
moral strength must play its part, otherwise it was impossible to acquire per- 
manent influence in an exotic country ?.94 


°3 Krasnyy Arkhiv, LVI, 61. It is interesting to note that loans and credits to the heir to the 


Persian throne accounted for 1,627,500 roubles. 
94 Krasnyy Arkhiv, LVI, 61. 
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INDIA’S PHILOSOPHIES—WHOSE PRESUPPOSITIONS ? 
By Tovia GELBLUM 


In his new work Presuppositions of India’s philosophies,! addressed as a 
textbook to the Western reader, Professor Karl H. Potter submits an interpreta- 
tion of the key Indian concept of moksa, in which he draws an analogy with 
Friedrich Nietzsche's philosophy of Will to Power. The latter is invoked as 
typifying ‘a strand of thought which glorifies spontaneity and growth, which 
looks ahead to man’s eventual success in overcoming the bonds which make him 
temporarily less divine, and which sees no exercise of power of which man 18 
not in principle capable ’ (p. 2). 

Turning to the Indian side of his equation, the author asserts: ^... Indian 
philosophy does in fact elevate power, control, or freedom to a supereminent 
position above rational morality . . . * (p. 3) ; ‘... the ultimate value recognized 
by classical Hinduism in its most sophisticated sources is not morality but 
freedom, not rational self-control in the interests of the community's welfare 
but complete control over one's environment—something which includes self- 
control but also includes control of others and even control of the physical 
sources of power in the universe ’ (loc. cit.). 

In this description two elements are distinguishable: (1) the concept of 
power and control, (2) that of amorality. The former is expounded in 
statements such as the following : 

‘When one attains freedom, he is both not at the mercy of what is not 

himself, that is to say he is free from restrictions initiated by the not-self, 

and he is also free to anticipate and control anything to which he turns his 
efforts, since the whole world is considered as himself in this orientation ' 

(p. 10); ‘... the truly free person, the soul which has been stripped of its 

karma and its load thus lightened, is precisely the truly free, masterful, 

powerful, controlled-and-controlling Self...’ (p. 13). 

It should not be difficult to see that this interpretation of moksa as ‘ freedom 
and control’ is nothing but an amalgam of the author’s own presuppositions, 
amounting to a sophisticated vulgarization of Indian philosophy. For clearly 
where there is moksa there is no control and where there is control there 18 no 
moksa. This follows from textual evidence as well as from logical considerations : 
for either, as the Advaita-vedinta maintains, there is ontological non-duality, 
or, as the Sankhya-Yoga maintains, there is duality. In the first case, the one 
who has reached moksa transcends all duality, and hence the concept of control, 
which implies duality, is incompatible with the nature of things ; in the second 
case (as the author himself argues in another context, p. 16) if one’s environment 
‘is irradicably other than oneself’ it is ‘incapable of being brought under 
control’. In other words, either the world is real, in which case it 1s isolated, or 
alternatively it is an illusion, in which case there is nothing to control. 


1 Karl H. Potter: Presuppositions of India’s philosophies. (Prentice-Hall Philosophy Series.) 
xi, 276 pp. Eaglewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1903. 
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In both Sankhya and Yoga the goal of moksa is significantly termed katvalya, 
which has traditionally been interpreted as ‘ alone-ness’, ‘ isolation’ of the selves 
both from Nature and from each other, as self-contained monads.? While 
Jainism regards all empirical connexion of the self with not-self as real but 
defilmg, Sankhya regards it as altogether an illusion. In short, the goal is 
primarily conceived negatively—as release from suffering, as migration from 
the embrace of the phenomenal world and the ego, as freedom from. The goal 
is also occasionally conceived positively as a plenitude (pürnam), as in 
the term nthéreyasa, literally ‘having no better, most excellent’, or in its 
characterizations as sat ‘being’, cit ‘consciousness’, dnanda ‘bliss ', or 
niratisayam sukham ‘ absolute happiness’. But it is not known to be described ` 
positively as the possession of powers, as control and freedom to. Since the 
latter is not included in the connotation of the word moksa, a more apposite 
rendering into English would be ‘ emancipation, release, liberation ’ rather than 
‘freedom’. This rendering is also more compatible with the etymology of the 
word moksa, literally ‘ release, rescue, deliverance, escape’, a8 well as of its 
synonyms nirvana ‘ extinction’, apavarga ‘ turning off, leaving off, abandon- 
ment ’, nervrits ‘ extinction ’, or nivriti ‘ cessation ’. 

Admittedly, a theory of magical control, or greater freedom to, does occur 
frequently—though not as commensurate with moksa—from the Vedic literature 
onwards. Thus ‘knowledge’, that is, intuitive realization of the supreme 
metaphysical truth, was understood by the vulgar and uninitiated in terms of 
magical power. Similarly in popular belief, as well as in certain Tantric texts, 
ascetic practices—iapas, literally ‘ heat, fervour’ both physical and spiritual— 
which theoretically were a means towards that knowledge, were regarded as a 
way of acquiring all sorts of supernormal and magical powers, which could be 
used both for creative and destructive purposes. Indian cosmology, mythology, 
and folklore are replete with episodes in which the hero, man or god or demon, 
through renunciation finds himself rich in magical powers.? 

In the more philosophical literature—‘ Hinduism in its most sophisticated 
sources '—this popular version of the theory of tapas is superseded in a typically 
Indian manner: not by means of a flat denial but either (1) by a reinterpreta- 
tion, or (2) by a subordination adapting it to a new perspective. (1) may be 
exemplified by the following passage of the Brahmasttrabhasya of the famous 

‘Advaita philosopher Sankara (eighth century A.D.): ‘If meditation and 
reflection are mental activities, they can be performed, not performed, or 
performed differently by man, because they depend on man. But knowledge 
originates from the means of knowledge, which have as their objects things as 
they exist. Therefore knowledge cannot be performed, not performed, or 
performed differently, for it solely depends on the object. It depends neither 


2 Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrana, kariká 68; Yogasttra of Patanjali, 4.34. 
٩ of. F. Edgerton, The Bhagavadgitd, Cambridge, Mass., 1946, 11, 27 seq.; M. Eliade, Yoga, 
immortality and freedom, London, 1958, 88 seq. 
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upon scriptural injunctions nor upon man'.* In the Brahmana literature an 
important aspect of knowledge, which can be described as magical identifica- 
tion,5 was closely associated with the act of meditation (dht, dhyana)—a high 
form of tapas. But here Sankara offers a reinterpretation by making a clear-cut 
differentiation between knowledge (jfíana) and meditation (dhyana). As Staal, 
discussing this passage, points out, meditation is performed (or not performed), 
i.e. it is an act taking its starting-point from .یگ‎ Knowledge is independent 
of man and of sruti ; it is not an act, but it represents the things as they are. 
This definition of knowledge does away with the subjective and magical 
elements of meditation. 

(2) may be exemplified by the third chapter of the Yogasütra 7 of Patafijali 
(third-fifth century A.p.). Here the text treats of a list of 5100/88 ° perfeotions ' 
or miraculous powers which appear in the practitioner and render him capable 
of certain occult feats. These, however, are said to appear before the goal of 
isolation is reached, on its threshold. They function as temptations, which the 
serious og? is required to resist and renounce in order to transcend them or else 
they will block his way to emancipation. This requirement to reject and 
transcend the new capacities of control (aisvarya *) is only natural if we recall 
the recurring Indian theme that all possession implies bondage to the thing 
possessed. 

Moreover, even in its indigenous less sophisticated realm of folk hterature, 
the crude version of the belief in the efficacy of ascetic practices is at times 
subjugated and controlled by a more rigorously moral world-view, which does 
not conform to Potter’s conception of moksa. An example is the Jaina tales on 
the earlier lives of the Lord Paréva, in which his antithetical dark brother 
Kamatha is described derogatorily as devoting himself in the wilderness to the 
most extreme austerities with the intent to gain superhuman demonic powers 
with which to win revenge.? 


4 Brahmastlirabhasya 1.1.4: dhyünam cintanam yady api mánasam tathapi purusena kartum 
akartum anyatha và kartum éakyam purusataniratvai / jñānam tu pramdnajanyam / pramanam 
ca yathabhütavastuvisayam / ato jianam kartum akartum anyathd và kartum aéakyam kevalam 
vastulaniram eva tai / na codandtantram / ndpi purusatantram //; quoted, translated, and 
discussed in J. F. Staal’s ‘ Negation and the law of contradiotion in Indian thought’, BSOAS, 
xxv, 1, 1962, 63. See also J. F. Staal, Advaita and Neoplatonism, Madras, 1961, 101-2. 

5 Seo H. Oldenberg, Vorwtssenschaftliche Wissenschaft, Göttingen, 1919, 110. 

6 See J. F. Staal, Advaita and Neoplatonism, 101; of. pp. 80-1. 

7 Sutra 16 seq. 

® Tattvavaisdrads of Vacaspati-miéra on Yogasilira 3.45. Cf. Bhagavadgità (henceforth 
shortened as BAG) 2.434, where aisvarya ‘ power, control’ is together with bhoga ' enjoyment of 
pleasures ’ denounced as a goal (gati). 

? Referred to by H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, London, 1952, 185 seq. Cf. Apastamba- 
Dharmasüira 2.26.14, where a distinction is implied between two types of ascetica—one described 
as dharma-para ‘intent on dharma’ or benevolent, and the other as abhicdra-para ‘intent on 
black magic ' or malevolent (referred to by M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian philosophy, London, 
1932, p. 110, n.). Compare also the idea that if used in cursing, i.e. for destructive purposes, the 
potency derived from ascetic practices and constituting religious merit is lost (Vilmiki’s Rdma- 
yana, Uttara-kánda, 17.33); the reinterpretation of the concept of tapas in terms of moral 
qualities (e.g. BAG 17.14-10) ; and the classification and evaluation of types of tapas according to 
the motivation behind 1t (ibid., 17.17—19). 
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Needless to say, alongside such sublimation and limitation of the theory of 
magical control, there existed a tendency on the part of the uninitiated to 
confuse the stddhts with the vocation of yoga, practically considering yogis as 
magicians, or possessors of occult powers (siddha, mahasiddha).10 

Admittedly, while elaborating on the ideal man, who aims at ‘ freedom and 
control’, Potter characterizes him by renunciation, but adds that through this 
he gains more mastery and control of his environment. This renunciation is 
defined by Potter in one paragraph as (1) ‘a refusal to exert one’s powers ’ 
(marking it off from ‘ resignation ' by the requirement of faith in one’s powers) 
(p. 16). But in the following paragraph the renouncer is defined as one who 
(2) “chooses not to be attached to whatever gain or loss might result from 
exerting that capacity ’. The implicit contradiction between the two definitions 
is inescapable: (1) implies abstention from the exertion of one's powers, 
whereas (2) implies their exertion. 

This contradiction is due to the author’s overlooking the fundamental 
difference between two distinct systems of thought: the passive yoga as 
characterized by Patajiijali’s world-view on the one hand, and the active yoga 
(karma-yoga) as characterized by the Bhagavadgita, on the other hand. As in the 
case of the concept of renunciation, so in the case of moksa, its functional 
meaning is bound to differ in its details from one Indian system of philosophy 
to another; yet in no system is the meaning ‘control’, suggested by the 
author, traceable. Such an interpretation does not apply to the conception of 
mokga of Indian mysticism any more than it does to the Christian idea that ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven is within you’. 

The other element in Potter's analogy is amorality. He first draws attention 
to a contrast between two allegedly fundamental trends in Western philosophy : 
on the one hand, the dominant one—exemplified in Socrates —which maintains 
that 'morality, the highest value...lies in the exercise of reason and the 
subjugation of... passions’ (p. 2), and on the other hand, the dissenting 
undercurrent exemplified in Nietzsche, ‘who questioned the supremacy of 
moral values on the grounds that there are other values beyond good and evil’ 
(loc. cit.). He then proceeds to draw an analogy between the latter and what he 
calla ‘ the supremacy of control and freedom over morality among Indian ideals ’ 
(p. 4.). A similar misleading exposition is offered by J. N. Farquhar in his The 
crown of Hinduism, OUP, 1913: ‘°. . . emancipation is not conceived as being 
dependent on morality in any way’; ‘even when a man has found emancipa- 
tion, he does not necessarily become moral’ (p. 230) ; *. . . in the earliest days 


10 of. Eliade, op. cit., 88, and 294 seq. Reference may be made here to the misleading exposition 
by Helmuth von Glasenapp in his Der Hinduismus, München, Kurt Wolf Verlag, 19022, 289 : * Der 
Yoga (wörtlich “ Anspannung, Trainierung ") wird in den Yoga-Sutras definiert als ''die 
Hemmung der Funktionen der Denksubstanz "', d.h. als die methodische Isolierung des Geistes 
von den stórenden Wirkungen des kórperlichen Denkorgans und den Einflüssen der Aussenwelt 
zum Zweck der Gewinnung übernatürlicher Kräfte und der Erreichung der Erlösung’. This 
statement is particularly unfortunate on account of its context—a chapter on the philosophical 


systems. 
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the search for the Atman was not conditioned by morality’ (p. 231). The 
analogy between Nietzsche’s ideal of the superman and the Indian renouncer 
is further suggested in the author’s characterization of Arjuna, the hero of the 
Bhagavadgità, who ‘ worries about everything else but the pain he may inflict 
upon those he wounds or kills ’ (p. 20), reinterpreting ‘ his singular lack of pity ’ 
in terms of a theory that the good of all is found in the freeing of some ' (p. 21). 

A closer examination, however, will expose this comparative treatment of 
ethics as at best superficial and unfair. The Indian side in the above equation, 
to which we shall confine ourselves, is altogether differently oriented, being 
determined by qualifying presuppositions, some of which are shown in the 
following considerations. 

(1) Perhaps the most crucial point is that the aspiration of the Indian 
ascetic is to transcend the world; that of Nietzsche’s superman, on the other 
hand, is to live and grow in it, ruling it. 

(2) As far as living in the world is concerned, the relevant Indian goal 
remains dharma, or conventional morality, as implicit in the regulating scheme 
of the purusarthas, the pursuits or aims of man, and that of the asramas, the 
stages in life. 

(3) When the Indian sage turns to renunciation, rejects the world, and sets 
out for moksa, his attitude to morality is at worst one of transcendence and 
irrelevance,” not one of repudiation, contempt, and condemnation as is the case 
of the superman or Nietzsche himself. 

(4) The attitude of the Indian ascetic ought to be viewed in its historical 
context—as a reaction to morality as ritualism, not to morality as such. Hence 
although the distinction between dharma and adharma, as referring to enjoined 
and prohibited acts respectively, is superseded, still an eminently deeper moral 
attitude of concern for and benevolence to all creatures is almost as 
characteristic of the sage as detachment itself.1* The sphere of Vedic injunctions 
was almost wholly ritualistic and ought not to be confused with morality in the 
modern sense of the term. Renunciation of the former was conceived either as 
(i) objective (cf. uparatih . . . vihitanam karmanam vidhinà paritydgah * cessa- 
tion... is defined to be the abandonment of enjoined acts according to 
prescription’, Vedántasara of Sadananda, ed. M. Hiriyanna, Poona, 1929, p. 2) 
or (ii) subjective, i.e. mental (cf. karmany evadhikaras te ma phalesu kadacana 
‘in work only thy rightful interest should lie, never in its fruits’, BAG 2.47). 


11 For an illuminating analysis of these two sche mes in terms of the dialectical cleavage between 
the aspiration of the Indian monks, on the one hand, and that of the laity, on the other hand, see 
Louis Dumont, ‘ World renunciation in Indian religions’, Contributions to Indian Sociology 
No. 4, 1960, 3-62; Dumont, ‘ The conception of kingship in ancient India’, ibid., No. 6, 1962, 
48-77. 

13 See, e.g., Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.3.22; Katha Upanisad 2.14; BAG 2.50. For a poetio 
overstatement, if not an extreme non-charaoteristio development of this idea, calling to mind the 
Aghoris and Avadhütas of contemporary India, see Kausitakt-brahmana Upanisad 1.4; of. 
BhG 4.36. 

13 See, e.g., BAG 4.35; 5.18; 6.29, 30, 32. 
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(i) is morally qualified by: (a) the exclusion of prohibited acts (nistddha) ; 
(b) the requirement that the abandonment of the religious acts be conducted 
according to regulations, in a conscientious, disciplined manner (cf. 7 
supra, implying the supervision of a guru or a restricted aérama, ‘stage of 
life —that of ultimate retirement); and (c) the necessary accompaniment of 
such renunciation by qualities of mental discipline such as fama ‘ tranquillity ’, 
dama ‘ self-restraint’, and $raddhà ‘ faith’ (cf. Sankara on Brahmasitra 1.1.1 
and Vedantasara, loc. cit.). Not until one is disciplined in mind is one required 
to abandon both acts of merit and demerit : buddhi-yukto jahattha ubhe sukrta- 
dugkrte (BhG 2.50). (1) is morally qualified by the rejection of the hedonistic 
motivation behind acts and its replacement by the principle of duty for duty's 
sake, which has often been compared to Kant's ‘ categorical imperative ’. 

(1) exemplifies the interiorization and growing depth of morality which are 
inherent in the ascetio's preoccupation with and training of his mental processes. 
With the development of mysticism in India the focus of attention and impor- 
tance shifts from external acts and their results to attitudes of mind and 
character, virtually amounting to a transformation from magic to morality. 
This process culminates in Buddhism. Thus the Buddha considers a deed of 
mind to be more censurable in bringing about evil than a deed of body or a deed 
of speech (Magjhvma Nikaya, x, 373); and maintains that purification can be 
sought in no source external to man (Samyutta Nikaya, 1,169). Also cf. Dhamma- 
pada 1-2. Within the Vedic tradition this development may be traced back 
to the Naciketas story of the Tasttiriya Brahmana, where conventional sacrifice 
is replaced by self-sacrifice. The latter concept has prevailed particularly in 
Buddhism, where it culminated in the lofty ideal of the Bodhisattva, who out of 
compassion for his fellow-beings renounces even emancipation. A modern Hindu 
version of this ideal is exemplified in a patriotic prayer of Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyay (a.D. 1861-1907): ‘O Mother! let us be born again and again in 
India till your chains fall off’ (quoted in W. T. de Bary, and others (comp.), 
Sources of Indian tradition, New York, 1958, 737-8). 

(5) When the Indian ascetic transcends morality, he is motivated by the 
goal of freedom from action—and not freedom to act, as in the case of the 
superman. Since for the former all deeds have their fruit and cause bondage, 
according to the doctrine of karma, the seeker of emancipation must get rid 
even of the good deeds, which are still deeds.!4 

(6) For the Indian mystic, morality has at least a negative importance : 
immorality is a sign of imperfection ; it can only be due to the prevalence in the 
soul of ignorance, causing desire, leading to action and rebirth.1® 

(7) Moreover, at times morality has a qualified value in preparing for the 
reception of the liberating enlightenment. In other words, even where virtue 18 
not the ultimate end, it is sometimes a means towards the latter, a necessary, 
though not sufficient, condition. This is manifest in various systems of yoga, Le. 


14 of, Ramanujabhdsya on BAG 2.50. 
15 See BAG 7.15; 16.22; cf. Edgerton, op. cit., 25. 
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the sustained and methodical effort of the candidate for emancipation. This 
applies to the negative formulation of morality as in the concept 015 ۵ 
‘non-violence’, as well as to its positive formulation as in the concepts of 
matiri ° friendliness ', karuná ‘ compassion ’, and mudità ‘ sympathetic joy ' (cf. 
Yogastitra 1.33). The latter are conceived as useful antidotes to man's innate 
misanthropic tendencies—homo homini lupus. Cf. e.g. Tativavarsaradi of 
Vacaspati-migra on Yogasitra, loc. cit. It is particularly true of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. For here the egotistic motivation—attachment to the fruit of one’s 
action—is replaced by duty as embodied in customary morality (dharma, 
svadharma).1® The latter is conceived as constituting one's own innate nature 
(svabhàva), mescapable and irresistible by one's will!" God Himself is here 
conceived as a model of ceaseless activity for the welfare of the world (lokasan- 
graha).1® And accordingly ‘seers win Brahmanirvana whose stains (or sins) 
are done away . . . who take delight in the welfare of all beings (sarvabhitahite 
raiàA)'.? Both morality and the welfare of the world are embodied in the 
code of caste-duties. Hence Krsna's injunction to Arjuna to fight and lall 
ought not necessarily to be derived from a presumed teaching of amorality 
(see p. 4), but rather from the fact that Arjuna was born into the ksatriya 
or warrior class and certain social or moral duties are incumbent on him as 
such.2° In other words, it is precisely through being ‘a cog tn the social 
machine’ that Arjuna is to become himself: ‘The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in 
the heart of every being, and by His delusive power spins round all beings set on 
the machine (yantrarudhant)’.** This subordination to social duty, far from 
being denounced or rejected—as by the superman—is here elevated to the 
status of a sadhana, a meaningful method prescribed for emancipation. 

Instead of Potter’s implicit comparison of Arjuna with the superman, a 
more profitable juxtaposition might be that suggested by Bertrand Russell in 
depicting an imaginary encounter between Nietzsche and the Buddha before 
the Almighty. Ethically such a confrontation would manifest conceit, 
contempt of compassion, and the freedom to inflict suffering, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand egolessness, non-violence, universal love, and freedom 
from suffering. 

(8) The Indian conception of the attitude of the perfected soul towards good 
deeds may perhaps be characterized by using Wittgenstein’s imagery: ‘he... 
finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out through them, on 
them, over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has 


18 See BAG 2.31-3, 47, 71; 3.35; 16.28; 18.23, 45. 

17 Seo BAG 18.41-4, 60. 

18 See BAG 3.20-5. 

19 BAG 5.25. 20 Seo BAG 2.31; 8.48, 45 seq. 

21 Potter, op. cit., 3-4, asserts: ‘ When, in the Bhagavadgit&, Arjuna complains to Krishna 
that if he fights his kmsmen he will destroy the foundations of moral society, Krishna answers that 
it is more important for Arjuna to be himself than to be a cog in the social machine...’. 

22 BAG 18.01; cf. 11.83; 16.18; 18.41-4, 60. 

33 See Bertrand Russell, History of Western philosophy, London, 1946, 799-800. 
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climbed upon it)’. Rather than understanding this attitude as suggestive of 
Nietzsche’s and contrasted with Socrates’, a case could be made for drawing a 
parallel between it and the latter, as is evident in the following observation 
made by Edgerton : 


‘At times the Upanisads seem even to say or imply that when a man has 
attained enlightenment, he can do what he likes without fear of results. This 
somewhat dangerous doctrine is, however, not typical, and is probably to be 
regarded only as a strained and exaggerated manner of saying that the truly 
enlightened soul cannot, in the very nature of things, do an evil deed. If he 
could, he would not be truly enlightened ; for ‘ he who has not ceased from 
evil conduct cannot attain Him (the Atman) by intelligence” (Katha 
Upanisad, 2. 24). This is similar to the Socratic notion that the truly wise 
man must inevitably be virtuous ?.34 


Furthermore, one is tempted to contradict Potter’s analogy between Indian 
classical tradition and what Nietzsche stood for by making a case for just the 
opposite analogy—i.e. between the Indian tradition and what Nietzsche 
condemned. One could invoke the following passage from Nietzsche’s Beyond 
good and evil, which could partly refer to Indian religiosity as well : 


‘Their prophets fused into one the expressions “rich”, “ godless "', 
“wicked ”, “ violent ”, “ sensual ", and for the first time coined the word 
‘“ world ” as a term of reproach. In this inversion of valuations (in which is 
also included the use of the word “poor” as synonymous with ‘ saint " 
and “ friend ”) the significance of the Jewish people is to be found ; itis 
with them that the slave-insurrection in morals commences ? 25 
The error in Potter's interpretation of the key concept of moksa is further 
magnified by his subscription to another fellacy, implicit in his assertion that 
‘the problem of freedom and causation, or better, freedom-to and freedom- 
from, is the source of all systematic Indian philosophy of which we know...’ 
(p. 94). This blatant overstatement—rather characteristic of Neo-Vedantic 
historians of Indian philosophy—overlooks much of what we do know by now of 
systematic Indian philosophy. For Potter’s description is untrue not only of the 
unorthodox schools of the Materialists, but also of the most orthodox school, 
i.e. the Mimamsakas, who were originally committed to the old Vedic positive 
eschatology of svarga, or heaven—and accordingly to dharma—rather than to 
that of the negative apavarga or moksa as the relevant aim of life. The 
accretion of moksa in this school as in those of the Nyaya and Vaifesika is not 


14 Edgerton, op. cit., IT, 24. See, e.g., BAG 13.7-11. Also see Süreávara's Natskarmyastddhi 
4.69 (Bombay, 1925, p. 202): wtpannatma-prabodhasya iv advestrividayo gunah / ayatnato 
bhavanty asya na tu sidhanartipinah ‘ He who has awakened to the knowledge of the Self does in 
fact possess attributes (or virtues) such as non-malevolence : but for him they require no effort 
and do not operate as means to an end’ [scil. since he has already attained it]. Cf. Sankara on 
BAG 2.55. 

35 See Friedrich Nietzsche, Jenseits von Gut und Böse (Gesammelte Werke, v), München, 
Musarion Verlag, 1925, 121-2. 

26 of. Ganganatha Jha, Pürva-Mimümsü in its sources, Benares, 1942, 36-7; Hiriyanna, 
op. cit., 299, 328-33. 
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due to its being a presupposition but rather to their desire to raise their status 
by promising a goal similar to that of Vedanta. 

As a matter of fact Indian philosophy did not develop merely as a rationale 
of either one or all of the four recognized aims of life (purusdrtha),?” namely 
(1) kama, the enjoyment of pleasures (aesthetic and other sensual pleasures 8 
well as sexual), (2) artha, material prosperity (or power, both economic and 
political), (3) dharma, moral duty and merit, and (4) moksa. It also developed 
as a result of intellectual interest in problems for their own sake. 

Potter extends his interpretational analysis of moksa to include the whole 
scheme of the purusürthas. Somehow dissatisfied with the accepted under- 
standing of the latter as meaning aims of life, he suggests that they refer to 
‘capacities for taking things in a certain way’, ‘attitudes’: ‘In moving 
from artha to küma we move from more attachment to less. Moksa or freedom is 
the perfection of this growth’ (p. 10).?? 

This scholastic edifice amounts to an unnecessary fiction, which is both self- 
contradictory and incompatible with the sources. For: 

(1) The orthodox order of priority in the scheme of the purusarthas invari- 
ably places kama below artha,® whereas on Potter’s theory it is the moving 
from artha to kama 3 that constitutes a progression towards higher perfection. 

(2) Even Potter's own interpretation of the purusarthas entails the orthodox 
ascending order rather than his own. For kama, said by him to be an attitude 
identifiable by reference to the love situation, should be conceived as an attitude 
of stronger attachment than that of artha, which is defined by him as ‘the 
kind of attitude one tends to take towards material objects that one has to 
handle from day to day in the routine of making a living—say towards the door 
of one’s office ' (p. 6). 

(3) Similarly, on his own theory, it may be argued that in the ‘ improvement 
of the soul leading ultimately to spontaneity and freedom ' (p. 44) we should 
not be moving from kama to dharma, as described by him, but rather vice versa. 
For, according to his own description, the man of dharma ' . . . fails to generate 
the kind of real concern which the man of passion has at his most glorious 
moments...’ (p. 14); ‘... The dharmic man’s trouble is that he is a spectator of 
himself, a slave to his conception of himself, lacking the creative drive to fashion 


27 The former alternative is also suggested by Hiriyanna, op. oit., 18. The latter alternative 
seems to be suggested by Zimmer, op. oit., 34-5, 41. 
' 2 Despite Hiriyanna, op. cit., 18: “°... Indian philosophy aims beyond Logio. This peculiarity 
of the view-point is to be ascribed to the fact that philosophy in India did not take its rise in 
wonder or ouriosity as it seems to have done in the West; rather it originated under the pressure 
of a practical need arising from the presence of moral and physical evil in life ۰ 

2° This theory calls to mind a somewhat similar graded classification of mental attitudes or 
orientations—in terms of the S&nkhya threefold scheme of gunas, expounded in BAG 18.20-35. 

30 Even the Kümasütra of Vatsyiyana formally subscribes to this orthodox order, with the 
prescription that the one which precedes in the sequence should have priority. See loc. oit. 
1.1.1; 1.2.14; despite 1.2.14. Cf. P. V. Kane, History of dharmaéastra, Poona, 11, Pt. 1, 1941, 8. 

31 A similar misrepresentation of the orthodox order occurs in Zimmer, op. cit., 35 seq. 
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& spontaneous and unique way of life not subject to limitations of common 
custom and morality ' (p. 15). 

(4) The ideal man as depicted in Krsna's message to Arjuna in the 
Bhagavadgita is taken by Potter to be a man of ‘ spontaneity and freedom ° and 
therefore—the mokga type. In fact, however, this ideal man is motivated by 
dharma ‘ duty, obligation’, and should therefore be classified as the ‘ dharmic’ 
type, on Potter’s theory. 

(5) Potter’s elaborate theory overlooks the fundamental opposition between 
the empirical goals of kama, artha, and dharma—embodied in the threefold 
classification (érsvarga)—and the transcendental goal of moksa, which was 
superimposed on the latter to form with it the fourfold classification (caturvarga). 
This opposition is early attested in the well-known passage of the Katha 
Upanssad commencing: anyac chreyo ’nyad utaiva preyas te / ubhe nanarthe 
purusam sinitah ‘ One thing is the good, quite other the pleasant; both these 
with different aim bind man °’. It subsists in a much later and more sophisti- 
cated restatement in the Vedantapartbhasa of Dharmarajadhvarindra (c. 
A.D. 1550).% Here the ultimate aim (prayojanam) is proclaimed to be ‘ pleasure 
and the absence of sorrow ' (sukhaduhkhabhavau) and subsequently a quantita- 
tive distinction is drawn between the degree of relative (sattéaya) pleasure, 
consisting of sensual pleasure, and that of absolute (niratifaya) pleasure, 
consisting of brahman. 

In the course of literature this dichotomy between the aspiration directed 
towards renunciation and that directed towards common sense recurs both 
implicitly and explicitly. Thus in the Brahmastitra of Badarayana it is implicit 
in the use of the term purusartha in the singular as referring merely to mokga.*5 
In the Bhagavadgita Krsna proclaims: ‘Of the strong I am the strength (such 
as is) void of desire (kama) and passion; in creatures I am desire (kama) (so 
far as it is) not inconsistent with duty (dharma)...'.9 Elsewhere, in the 
Mahabharata, we read : ‘ This group (i.e. dharma, artha, and kama), known as 
the threefold classification of human objectives, was expounded by the self-born 
lord; 80, too, a fourth objective, emancipation (moksa), which aims at a 
different goal, and which constitutes a separate group by itself ’.9” 

(6) It is not degrees of attachment, but rather kinds or operational spheres 
thereof that are suggested by the purusarthas. For each of the latter implies 
attachment—to the respective type of activity or objective, since each implies 
reward and desire to attain it. The cases of kama and artha are quite obvious ; 
the term dharma refers to merit or reward as well as to its cause—the meritorious 


3? See, e.g., BAG 16.24; 18.23. 

33 Katha Upanisad 2.1 seq. 

34 Vedantapartbhasgd, ch. viii. 

35 Brahmasütra 3.4.1: purugürtho tah Sabdad iti badarüyanah ‘From this (the knowledge of 
brahman, resulte) the purpose of man on account of scriptural authority, thus (says) B&dar&yana ۰ 

3 BAG 7.11: balam balavatam caham kamardgavwarjitam / dharmaviruddho bhitesu kamo 
'ámi.... 

27 Referred to in W. T. de Bary and others (comp.), op. cit., 243. 
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or enjoined act?? ; and similarly moksa, being a goal to be attained (sadhya), 
implies desire to attain it.?° 

(7) Far from the idea of ‘movement’ or transformation from one 
purugartha to the other (p. 10), the traditional view tends to recommend their 
integration and the maintenance of an equilibrium between them.4° 

(8) Finally, to demonstrate the inconsistency of Potter’s conception of the 
purusarthas with the sources, the following exercise may suffice. The Kamasütra 
of Vatsyayana states: arthaś ca rajfiah, i.e. in the particular case of a king, the 
paramount preoccupation and relevant goal of life is artha.“ Should the normal 
understanding of artha as acquisition and profit—explicitly defined so by the 
text itself “*—be replaced by Potter’s ‘ attitude of minimal concern ' (pp. 6-7), 
an absurdity would clearly result. A similar substitution with reference to 
Kautilya's Arthagastra would render it into a systematic treatise on ‘the kind 
of attitude one tends to take . . . towards the door of one’s office ' (p. 6). 

It appears that while the author has undertaken to find the presuppositions 
of India's philosophies he has in fact displayed—his own * €? 


38 cf, BAG 18.34 : yaya tu dharmakamarthin dhriya dharagate 'rjuna / prasat&gena phaldkankst 
dhrtih... ' That constancy, O Arjuna, whereby one holds with attachment and desire for fruit 
to dharma, kama, and artha...’. 

3* For references from the Mahabharata on the view that desire ‘ dances and laughs (even) for 
the man who delights in liberation ’ and until renunciation is itself renounced he is still the slave 
of desire, see R. C. Zaehner, Hinduism, London, 1962, 151, 159-80. 

For references see P. V. Kane, op. oit., 11, Pt. 1, 1941, 8 seq.; Zaehner, op. cit., 150 seq.;‏ مه 
de Bary and others, op. cit., 213 seq.‏ 

41 Kümasütra 1.2.15. 

42 Kamasiira 1.2.9. 

4 cf. Ananda Coomaraswamy, ‘Cosmopolitan view of Nietzsche ’, in his T'he dance of Shiva : 
fourteen Indian essays ([°1948], reprinted 1952 by Asia Publishing House, Bombay; also re- 
printed 1957 by Noonday Press, New York). This essay—which Potter fails to mention— 
propagates what it terms °. . . the beautiful doctrine of the Superman—«o like the Chinese concept 
of the Superior Man and the Indian Maha Purusha, Bodhisattva and Jivan-mukta . . . whose 
virtue stands '' beyond good and evil ". . ". Desoribing Nietzsche as ‘a true prophet’ and his 

ing as ‘a pure nishkama dharma’, it proclaims with a completeness of misunderstanding : 
* The Will to Power asserta that our life is not to be swayed by motives of pleasure or pain, the 
“ pairs of opposites "", but is to be directed towards ite goal, and that goal is the freedom and 
spontaneity of the jivan-mukta. And this is beyond good and evil. This is also set out in the 
Bhagavad Gita: the hero must be superior to pity . . . ““. . . higher still than love to men is love 
to things and phantoms ”’. . .' (American reprint, 144). 


SOME NOTES ON THE SUN TZU [ff $ 
By D. C. Lav 


I 


For over 2,000 years the Sun tzu has been considered the most authoritative 
work on the art of warfare, not only in China but also in the neighbouring 
countries to which Chinese cultural influence extended, particularly in Japan. 
In Europe the first translation appeared as far back as 1772, but this work by 
Father J. J. M. Amiot aroused little interest amongst professional sinologues 
and remained the only translation in the French language. In England, while 
there have been attempts to translate the work in more recent years, Lionel 
Giles's translation, though far from being satisfactory, has remained the most 
widely known since its publication in 1910. After halfa century, a new attempt 
at translating this important work is naturally welcome. In the event, it is 
unfortunate that this new translation by General Samuel B. Griffith 1 has turned 
out to be so disappointing. The qualifications of the translator as an expert on 
the art of war may be taken for granted. At any rate, the present writer whose 
approach to the work is exclusively sinological is certainly not in a position to 
offer any criticisms on that score. But it would seem that the task of coping 
with the pitfalls inherent in the language of the Classical period and with genuine 
textual difficulties has proved too much for Griffith. To be fair, one should bear 
in mind that the Sun teu presenta the reader with greater difficulties than 
almost any other work of comparable antiquity, for, whereas most ancient 
works have attracted the attention of generations of scholars, most of whom 
have left their mark in the form of learned notes on difficult points in the text, 
the Sun tzu has been almost completely neglected.? True, there has been no lack 
of commentaries on the Sun tzu, but the commentators, beginning with Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao HY #2, were all men of action, if not actually soldiers, and were not 
employing the painstaking methods of scholarship. Such commentators often 
show little respect for syntax, and their interpretation, when superimposed on 
a protesting text, serves only to mislead the unwary reader. 

There are many difficulties in the Sun teu that cannot possibly be solved 
except by philological methods, and faced with such difficulties one often 
wishes that more scholarly attention had been paid to the text down the ages. 
On the rare occasions when one chances upon & note written by a Ch'ing 
scholar, the light that is thrown on the text serves only to add to one’s regret that 
this did not happen more often. Take the following passage, for instance : 


1 Sun Tzu: The art of war. Translated and with an introduction by Samuel B. Griffith. 
(Unesco Collection of Representative Works, Chinese Series.) xvii, 197 pp., front., 2 maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1963. 

` Yü Yüeh fy Bš alone amongst the eminent scholars of the Ch'ing dynasty, has written 
notes on the Sun tzu, but these amount to no more than a couple of pages. See Ohu izu p'ing 


yi pu lu 28 { AS BÉ dj 4, Peking, 1956, ch. 3. 
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&k JH X zo s dr AU BI 32 AU ظ‎ I fF RUOA مه‎ 0 AU BE R 
xL. > RI BE EE, FR dE NI BE RE 2 (pp. 41-4).* | 
* (3/12) 5 Consequently, the art of using troops is this: When ten to the 
enemy's one, surround him ; (3/13) When five times his strength, attack 
him ; (3/14) If double his strength, divide him. (3/15) If equally matched 
you may engage him. (3/16) If weaker numerically, be capable of with- 
drawing [reading 36]; (3/17) And if in all respects unequal, be capable of 
eluding him, . . . ° (pp. 79-80; my italics). 
That the word neng is rendered once as ‘may’ and twice as ‘be capable of’ 
is a sign that all is not well Wang Yin-chih £ 5| وت‎ following his father, ® 
suggests that chih after chan and shou should be omitted and that neng in all 
three cases should be taken as equivalent to nat 75." Understood in this way 
the passage should be interpreted as follows : 


‘ Hence the way of employing troops When ten times the enemy’s numbers, 
surround him; when five times, attack him; when double, divide him. 
When you and the enemy are equally matched, then fight him ; when you 
are inferior in numbers, then take the defensive ; and when you are no match 
for the enemy, then avoid him ’.® 


Take a further example : 
lk &k Wy SX 80, BES TA. HE SA BH (p. 121) 


‘(7/21) During the early morning spirits are keen, during the day they 
flag, and in the evening thoughts turn toward home’ (p. 108; my italics). 
It is obvious that kuei, in the sense ‘to return’, cannot be applied to 4 
‘morale’. The arbitrary introduction of the word ‘thoughts’ purely to 
overcome this difficulty is unacceptable. Sun Hsing-yen, whose edition of the 
Sun tzu Griffith bas followed,? quotes the Kuang ya BK 3 as defining kuet as hst 


3 Emended from 3g. Cf. Yang Ping-an + Jy رمک‎ Sun tzu chi chiao E F 4& HE, Peking, 
1950, p. 14. The reading “f seems preferable because this passage deals with types of action 
appropriate to varying degrees of numerical strength relative to the enemy and there is too little 
difference between 3 and J$. 

* The pagination given after quotations from the Chinese text refers to the Shih yi chia chu 
Sun tru F — 2 Yt KH رت‎ Peking, 1962, which is based on the Sung edition in the Shanghai 
Library, reproduced photographically in a limited edition in 1961. I have used this edition 
because the text in Sun Haing-yen’s ff Æ ff edition is open to criticiam. See below, n. 9. 

5 For the convenience of the reader, section numbers according to Griffith, preceded by the 
original Chinese chapter numbers, have been inserted into quotations from Griffith’s translation 
and, in cases where his translation has not been quoted, into the Chinese text. 


6 See Wang Nien-sun E 4x Ff, Tu shu tea chih PR 3p RE HG, Wan yu wen ku BE 8 
3C HR ed., 3.13. 


7 Ching chuan shih tau 8K {f EA Fi], Peking, 1956, p. 134. 

* When no pagination follows & translation it is my own. 

Griffith states in his introduction, ‘Sun Hsing-yen was the leading authority on Sun Tzu‏ و 
to emerge during the Ch‘ing (Manchu) dynasty ; it is his edition (im the preparation of which‏ 
his friend Wu Jen-chi collaborated) which has been considered standard for almost two hundred‏ 
years, and which is the basis for the present translation ’ (p. 19). It is a pity that Griffith has‏ 
followed Sun’s edition m view of the criticism that has been levelled against it. The editors of‏ 
the Shih yi chia chu Sun tzu say that as a result of comparing the Sung edition with the Ming‏ 
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Æ, and from the Tso chuan 72 {# the remark, — Ax E S, HE FF, = nm wR. 
He then says that since chieh 38, meaning ‘ spent ’, and Ast, meaning ‘ extin- 
guished ’, throw light on each other, kuei ought to be taken to mean Asi in this 
context. Sun is mistaken in thinking that he has the authority of the Kuang ya 
for his interpretation, for the Kuang ya defines hsi as kuet, and not kuei as hsi. 
There can be no doubt as to the intention of the Kuang ya, for in ch. 2B 12 we 


edition and with Sun’s edition, it can be seen that ‘Sun is certainly dogmatic in places in his 
collated edition ’ (p. 288). It is very likely that when he made his translation Griffith had no 
access to the work just quoted, but he certainly had access to Yang Ping-an’s Hi JW & Sun 


tou chi chiao TE -F 4& HBF, Peking, 1959, which appears in his bibliography. Yang, after 
pointing out that Sun relied for his emendations mainly on the T'ung tien Si Hl and the T'ai 
ping yt lan kK ?R fil W, goes on to remark, ‘Further, there are many places where Sun was 
careless. In some cases he failed to point out that the alterations and additions in the Tung tien 
and the YU lan were purely conjectural; in other cases he gave wrong readings by following 
blindly these works; in still other cases he failed to follow emendations in these works which 
are in fact sound (p. 7). 

I do not propose to deal with this problem, but just as an illustration I shall cite one case 
where Sun’s reading shows a laok of understanding of the passage. In ch. 6 we find: 
بلا‎ db ۳ AR رق‎ BE 3b 7 OR FB o. 87). 
Following Sun’s text which, on the authority of the Tat p'ing yt lan, emends the first pu AK 
to pi 4^, Griffith translates aa follows : 

' (6/5) Appear at places to which he must hasten ; move swiftly where he does not expeot 

you’ (p. 96). 
Sun’s emendation makes nonsenge of the text, for it goes on to say: 


{TEM 2۳ 55.47 1+ RAEN du; KM BM GE. Xc dt BR 
A SF ab (p.87) 
‘That one can march a thousand li without wearying oneself is because one marches through 
territory that is unoccupied ; that one attacks with the confidence of taking one's objeotive 
is because one attacks what the enemy does not defend ’. 
This is an explanation of the previous statement. One attacks what the enemy does not defend 
just as one marches through territory which ts not occupied. This supports the reading of pu 
in both cases in the previous statement. This same idea is also found in ch. 1 : 
KA FE 85 بل‎ JE UR OE (17) 
‘ Attack where the enemy is not prepared ; go by way of places where it never occurred to 
him you would go". ` 
Again, in ch. 11 we have: 


ADAE RA SRK RS BOK 78 ab, ©. 192) 
‘ Troops are such that speed is the supreme consideration. This is in order to take advantage 
of what is beyond the reach of the enemy, to go by way of unexpected paths and to attack 
where the enemy has made no preparations ’. 

In all these passages the idea is always, at least, twofold. 

(1) One should go by way of territory where there is no enemy. 

(2) One should attack an objective which is not defended because it never occurred to the 

enemy that one would attack there. To emend the text, as Sun did, and make it mean that 

one should go by way of places to which the enemy must hasten not only makes nonsense of 
the passage in question but also puts it out of step with other passages with a similar import. 

The passage in question should be translated : 

‘ Go by way of territory that the enemy does not make for, and make for places where it 
never occurred to him you would make for '. 
1? Duke Chuang, 10. 


11 Sun teu shih chia chu FR FP -F 3K YE, Seu pu pei yao py ER fi ED ed., het lu, p. 13b. 
13 Wang Nien-sun, Kuang ya shu cheng BR He Bf ES. Wan yu wen ku od., p. 215. 
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find Asi in a group of ten words which are all defined together as kuet, ‘to return’, 
and, again, in ch. 5A ! Asi and kuei are together defined as fan jk ( to return’). 

Although there is no support for Sun’s interpretation of kuet in the Kuang ya, 
there is, however, a possible solution to our problem. ff and ff are inter- 
changeably written in early texts, while fifi, a variant of fff, is sometimes used 
for ۳ 15 Now EK is defined as jj by Mao. Thus to say of ch'i that it is kuer 
is similar to saying that it is chieh and the passage in question can be translated : 

‘Hence morale is high in the morning, slack at noon, and spent in the 

evening ’. 

As a result of the large number of difficulties both of a linguistic and a 
textual nature, mistakes in Griffith’s translation are frequent, and though some 
of these are quite serious it is not my intention to deal with them here. I intend, 
rather, to take this opportunity to discuss a number of wider issues, some of a 
textual nature, others concerning the understanding of some of the basic con- 
cepts in the Sun teu. 


II 


It seems to me that works in the Warring States period were, generally 
speaking, compilations from comparatively short passages, and the basis for 
putting a number of passages together in a chapter often amounts to no more 
than that they happen to have certain key phrases in common. One of the most 
important tasks, therefore, of a commentator or translator is to show how a 
chapter should be divided into shorter sections. This is important for two 
reasons. On the one hand, one must make sense as a whole of what forms a 
unity. On the other, one must guard against forcing a unified sense out of 
what does not in fact belong together, without even being aware that one is 
doing so. The second is particularly important, for only by being constantly 
on the alert can one hope to detect any slight shift in meaning of a key term or 
phrase in what is apparently a continuous passage. In his translation Griffith 
has chosen to mince each chapter into exceedingly short sections. It is difficult 
to see the underlying principle of his division of the text, but in most cases, this 
seems to be dictated by the breaks in the text made by the insertion of com- 
mentaries. Thus where the translator has decided not to include any commen- 
taries, the sections tend to be longer. At any rate, the division of the text into 
such short sections not only fails to help the reader but in fact obscures the real 
divisions into which a chapter sometimes naturally falls. 


13 op. oit., p. 497. 

14 e.g. the Lu 4 version of the ‘ Analeote of Confucius’ reads ff in 3 Ti RF (5/27) and, 
similarly, the Cheng fif version reads f in # A BaF -Zc HH (18/4). See Lu To-ming pë fil 
HH, Ching tien shih wen E Ht FR X, Teung shu chi cheng $ BE 45 Fk ed., p. 1384 and 
p. 1398. 

15 e.g. in the sentence Ju X AR Ke HH < fü. See Sun Yijeng FR Bá BE, Ting pen 


Mo izu chien ku FE AR ER 1 Dj] Bi 1-170. 
1€ Commentary to Ode 247. 
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It is, of course, a very difficult task to arrive at a satisfactory division of a 
chapter into its true component units. One has to rely mainly on one’s under- 
standing of the text and particularly on one’s sensitivity to differences, some- 
times not too apparent, between the import of one section and another. But 
there are certain aids to be found in the text which have to be utilized to the 
full. For instance, there are often captions or recapitulations or both.!" Take 
the most obvious examples of a caption. 

Hj & 2 dk (pp. 21, 33, 41, 105, 124, 132, 181)‏ با( 
appears in 2/1, 3/1, 3/12, 7/1, 7/26, 8/1, 11/1. Other instances are :‏ 
JL Bi HHA Rk (p. 144) (9/1)‏ 
JL KK Uk 75 E (p. 215) (12/1)‏ 
Examples of recapitulations are :‏ ` 
(p. 117) (7/16)‏ رد we‏ عد +4 E‏ تالا 
f & E 4۳, ROBY F # th, (p. 171) (10/8)‏ ,اد Hi SH‏ ,2 کر JL BG‏ 
th, EE E, F TF 2 UE th, (p. 175) (10/16)‏ لز 2 B, Hc‏ کر نالا با 
Examples of the use of both captions and recapitulations are :‏ 
A E (p. 48) (3/24)‏ ۶ 41 ع (a)‏ 


E #, 49 BE 2 dis (p. 51) (3/30)‏ تالا 
(p. 124) (7/26)‏ عا عد عد (b) i Hj‏ 

Be JH JR 2% d, (p. 131) (7/38) 
(c) جز‎ E عن‎ E (p. 199) (11/42) 


JC BW E D < HP thy (p. 201) (11/47) 

There is one case which is more complicated. 

MC ER بم‎ DL SEHR بط‎ Wb mM 35 SE fü (p. 2) (1/2) 
and # BES DI St و‎ GR dtd كر‎ (p. 8) (1/10) 
look, at first sight, like a caption and a recapitulation but turn out to be some- 
thing different. Sections 3 to 9 in between constitute an explanation of the 
wu shth mentioned in section 2. Section 10, therefore, is only a repetition of the 
second half of the caption and the yiieh introduces the section which comes 
under it. The repetition is necessary because, firstly, the original caption is 
too far away from what it introduces, and, secondly, without the repetition, 
what properly comes under this part of the caption is liable to be confused with 
the explanation of the wu shth. 

Failing to understand this practice, the translator devises ad hoc translations 
for these captions every time they appear. For JH Fe ع2‎ ¥ he uses a variety 
of renderings, ' generally in war’ (3/1), ‘normally, when the army is employed’ 
(7/1), ‘the art of employing troops is that? (7/26), ‘in general, the system of 
employing troops is that’ (8/1), and * in respect to the employment of troops ’ 
(11/1). Only in 3/12, where the phrase is rendered ' the art of using troops is 
this :’, does he hit upon a formula which does justice to the real function of the 
original. In the cases quoted above, although the way the caption is rendered 


17 The use of captions and recapitulations in ancient texts is not uncommon. A good example 
is oh. 0 of the Hsün tzu 6 |. 
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obscures its nature, no serious misunderstanding is caused, but in some cases 
the result is not so fortunate. Ch. 2 begins with this passage : 


LARCH BET RRR TRB PT AT BO HU PI 
ALRRELABRE CHRP SEARTERET EH 
< fî Æ X (pp. 21-2) 
‘(2/1) Generally, operations of war require one thousand fast four-horse 
chariots, one thousand four-horse wagons covered in leather, and one 
hundred thousand mailed troops. (2/2) When provisions are transported for 
a thousand li expenditures at home and in the field, stipends for the enter- 
tainment of advisers and visitors, the cost of materials such as glue and 
lacquer, and of chariots and armour, will amount to one thousand pieces of | 
gold a day. After this money is in hand, one hundred thousand troops may 
` be raised’ (p. 72). . 
In the translation, the caption is mistaken for the subject, the verb ‘ require ° 
is interpolated, and part of the conditional clause is made into an object. Surely 
it must strike one as odd that ‘ operations of war’ should ‘require’ a specific 
number of chariots and wagons and troops? This, one would have imagined, 
depended on the scale of the operations. The passage should be translated as 
follows : 
‘ The method of employing troops | When one thousand fast four-horse 
chariots, one thousand four-horse wagons covered in leather, and one hundred 
thousand armour-clad troops are used, if provisions have to be transported 
over a distance of a thousand li, then what with expenditure at home and in 
the field, on the guest advisers, on materials such as glue and lacquer, and on 
the supply of chariots and armour, it will cost one thousand pieces of gold 
every day before one hundred thousand troops can be raised ۰ 
Again, in ch. 9: 
JL HE 35 70 ERO Elk RR ^E HR, BR E FF E e € 85 db, 
(pp. 144-5) 
* (9/1) Generally when taking up a position and confronting the enemy, . 
having crossed the mountains, stay close to valleys. Encamp on high ground 
facing the sunny side. (9/2) Fight downhill; do not ascend to attack. (9/3) 
So much for taking position in mountains ' (p. 116). 
Here again the translator bas failed to recognise the caption and has allowed 
it to become part of the first sentence. That ‘how to take up position and 
judge the position of the enemy ’ is a general caption is obvious, because in the 
sequel the taking up of position in four types of terrain is dealt with—taking 
up position (1) in mountains (9/3), (2) near water (9/7), (3) in marshes (9/9), 
and (4) on plains (9/11). Furthermore, the whole passage is summed up im this 
way : 
‘The advantages of armies positioned in these four ways were the means by 
which the Yellow Emperor triumphed over the Four Emperors’. 


One final example. In ch. 11, we have : 


ue FZ HE FF DLL TE DL 1A (p. 199). 
X: — BSH RSH We, Dk RHONE E Z 85 ap (p. 201). 
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‘ (11/42) It is the business of a general to be serene and inscrutable, impartial 
and self-controlled ° (p. 136). 

‘ (11/47) To assemble the army and throw it into a desperate position is the 
business of the general? (p. 137). 


Here again it is obvious that ‘the business of the general’ is a caption the 
first time and & recapitulation the second time, and that it applies to everything 
that is said in between. What is said in section 43, though coming immediately 
after the caption, and in 47, though coming immediately before the recapitula- 
tion, enjoys no privileged position as the business of the general. To complicate 
matters, three sections have been removed by the translator from between 
sections 46 and 47 (becoming sections 50, 48, and 49, in that order) without any 
very obvious justification. 


III 


In ancient texts it is not uncommon to find passages that show no connexion 
with what comes before or after. In such cases, the ideal thing, of course, is to 
' try to restore these stray passages to where they properly belong. Needless to 
say, this is practically never possible, for in most cases, it is impossible even 
to say whether these passages come from the work in which they are found or 
from some other work from which they have become detached. The reason for 
this 18 easy to understand. Often the mistake goes back to the time when books 
were written on bamboo slips, and it is precisely when the string holding the 
slips together or the slips themselves have been broken that a piece of broken 
slip finds its way to the wrong place. It is to be expected that we are rarely able 
to restore the broken slip to its proper place. But as we shall see, there are 
cages where the interpolated passage is of greater length. In such cases, there is 
no reason even to assume that the passage has come from an alien source. It 
can be a variant version of what precedes or follows; or it may be a passage 
which is incorporated because it happens to deal with the same topic as the 
adjacent passages. 

Now what should & translator do when faced with such & passage ? The 
cautious thing to do is to translate the passage with a note pointing out its 
nature. Griffith does not seem to have any consistent policy in this respect. For 
instance, between 9/15 and 9/16, the following passage is omitted : 

ERM. KK E KW A fF FK E th (p. 150). 

In this case, the translator not only notes the omission, but in fact gives a 
translation of the omitted passage in a footnote (p. 118, n. 1). Again, after 
11/24 we are told that seven short verses have been omitted, though we are not 
given a translation of the omitted passages. This is a case to which we shall have 
to return. But there are cases where the intentions of the translator are not 
explained. Between 11/41 and 11/42 the following passage is left out : 


mk A RAS FF HK A كم‎ 4 EL tt (pp. 198-9). 


There is, however, no note. 
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There is one case which is truly puzzling. After 7/9 we find the following 


passage ; 
(a) يخ‎ 7R kn BE Be c REO. ع‎ ER; (b) FR A BR 8 DH 
FEER E BE dr HL FRA RO, F BE 4۶ nb A (p. 112). 


This is to be found again in 11/51,!? but instead of leaving out the whole 
passage, Griffith has omitted the first part (which I have marked (a)), but trans- 
lated the rest (which I have marked (b)) as 7/10 and 7/11. No reason is given 
for the omission and the two translations of the identical passage are in fact 
different. This seems to indicate that he was not aware of the repetition. 

Apart from omissions, there are cases of rearrangement. Ch. 11, for instance, 
has been extensively rearranged. Again, in ch. 9, section 27 was, in the original 
text between sections 43 and 44, and sections 28 and 29 have been reversed from 
the original order. 

It is time we returned to the passage omitted after 11/24 which was men- 
tioned earlier on. It is as follows : 


LEASH: AUY AUU, + eh BD A, للا کر‎ Hh; 
yq sk EQ Hh dn; ATA 16 Hb ths ARA ER bu: FO BY 
EE #5, DE Hh 4b; 17 Dr fk OM. 26 Ab th (p. 202). 

Now this passage has been omitted on the grounds that these ‘verses... 
again define terms previously defined in v. 2 to 10 inclusive’, and the further 
inference is made that ‘this appears to be commentary which has worked its 
way into the text’ (p. 133, n. 2). Let us take a look at 11/1-14 to see if the 
reasons for omission are sound. The passage is as follows : 


H R Z% 77 BK رل‎ 5 E HAS HA He 78 AH 8 E 
Hh, A JB Ho HE ,تلا‎ 83 76 Hh, SÉ US ۲۱ NER th هرز‎ he FH. AA 
Zz imar PE جر رد‎ dm Hh, REM FERE E TA ARS OR 
"p DE ft.4 5[ KERR 85 9: مه‎ Hh SRE EMR RK 
FLEE SMM, ASA LC OHD OPES SP Wk رقم‎ XO, BHM íT 
با‎ bk Br BBE LR 2 NÉ GE RIE Hh. ۲ HAF DE Pr WE 
جم‎ 2 RET UR SCRE HH. XX XX لالز‎ f£. KKM 
A E 2, 2$ FE Hh, FE dk He Hh RU fu mx. dm nb RU FE gb. F تلا‎ Ru $E 
Jk, ZE Hh HU FE $E, fü od JU A E. GEO RU dno FE nb WU fr. DÀ] 8 RU 
ae, JE Hi RU €x (pp. 181-9). 


In this passage nine types of terrain are distinguished and they are listed 
three times in the same order: (1) i, (2) RE, (3) F, (4) 3E, (5) MH, (6) E, 
(7) Xe, (8) EE, (9) FE. In the omitted passage, however, there are only six types 
and they are listed in the order: (1) $&, (2) fij, (3) Æ, (4) E, (5) BM, (6) ۰ 
Not only is the order different, # Hh does not appear in the longer list. Again, 
as can be seen, some of the definitions are somewhat different, while others, 
though not identical, are essentially the same. Thus it is not correct to say that 
these verses ‘again define terms previously defined’, nor is it correct to say, 


1f This has been noted by Yang Ping-an (op. cit., p. 36). 
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since the list is different, that it is ‘ commentary that has worked its way into the 
text’. ۱ 

The reason Griffith felt justified in omitting the passage in question is 
presumably the fact that the title of the chapter is Ju Hh ‘Nine varieties of 
ground’. As this passage lists only six varieties, it seems obvious that it does 
not belong here. The objection to this kind of reasoning is that it takes chapter- 
titles too seriously. These, in general, give only a rough indication of the con- 
tents of chapters. If my conjecture as to how chapters were put together is 
correct, there is no guarantee that a title can indicate the nature of every 
section in a chapter. This is borne out by an examination of the Sun teu as a 
whole. Ch. 1 is entitled 2} ‘ Estimates ’, but sections 17-27 have nothing to do 
with estimates; ch. 10 is entitled 4h 3E ‘Terrain’, but sections 18-21 have 
nothing to do with terrain; ch. 12 is entitled % Br ‘Attack by fire’, but 
sections 15-19 have nothing to do with fire. This should give us pause. If it is 
not unusual for a chapter to contain material that has nothing to do with the 
title, it would be rash for us to omit any passage on that score alone. To go 
back to the passage in question. Although it does not fit in with the ninefold 
classification in the chapter in which it is found, it constitutes another attempt 
at the classification of terrain, a subject which is not dealt with exclusively in 
ch. 11, and, for this reason, cannot be expunged. Ch. 10 begins with the 


following passage : 


Hh JE 11 OE A BEA ANE AR ١ 13 ۳ RA BHA. RI 
VA E, i ۳1 OK, 5 i. 38 76 OG. 2E 8 8 OB, OS, A R A, 
TUE FE LL GE, E jE, RETE GE. x FRE ال١ بلا‎ 110 BZ: KF 73 [4 
h 1 2 Bê #6 Dik, FR 3R Hi Tm 2 ,لا‎ 4 Hd mM 2 FE X. x 
GA RR FE FIR, RR ملد‎ FIM رت عد‎ PMS BH mu BS, ولا‎ 
MEE RCRD هلا‎ 20 COR: CER SE FR I Su t 
AME >. Bx E 8. RHE SOE S8 EB fe ms ERA 
BOs MAS, € 4b. HB A, BH, LR, Ri 2 Fl. 
JL PE کر‎ GÀ. Bh St EEE, TR TREE th (pp. 167-71). 


This, hke the omitted passage, has a sixfold classification. 

Again, In ch. 8, we find : 
JE Hi RE 8r; 85 Hb A FE; E Rh WE FE: E An AU BE; 22 HR RU WR (pp. 
132-3). 
Here, although we have a fivefold classification, what is interesting is that 
four out of these five (all except the first) are identical with those found 1n the 
omitted passage and a similar number (all except the third) with those in the 
ninefold classification. ##% Hh is the one that is to be found in the omitted passage 
but not in the ninefold classification. As the term is not defined here but in the 
omitted passage, the latter passage is essential to our understanding of the 
term. It is not surprising that Griffith, having omitted the passage, has mis- 
understood the term, translating the sentence as : 

‘ (8/4) You should not linger in desolate ground ' (p. 111). 
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As we have seen above, the definition of chiieh ti is given as follows : 

‘To send your troops away from your own country over an intervening 

state is to send them into cut-off terrain '. 
- Hence 8/4 should also be : 

‘Do not linger in cut-off terrain ’. 

Of the definitions of the other types of terrain in the omitted passage, some 
are not much different from those given in the ninefold list, but some are 
sufficiently different to be of supplementary value to our understanding of the 
terms defined. 187 #t is defined in 11/6 as: 

‘ territory of the feudal lords which can, in its nature, form part of a number 

of states and which will enable the one first to take possession of it to gain 

the multitudes of the Empire ’. 
But in the omitted passage, we have a simpler definition : 
‘Ground that is open to access from all directions is chi te’. 
JE Hit is merely characterized in 11/10 as: 

‘terrain in which you will survive only if you fight with all your might but 

perish if you fail to do so’. 

But in the omitted passage, it is given a proper definition : 

‘Terrain from which there is no way out is ssu tè ۰ 

In connexion with the classification of terrain, it is worth having a second 
look at a passage in ch. 1: 


Hh M. SU Be E BR RR JE ^E 4&7" (p. (۰ 
It is, perhaps, possible to look upon this, too, as a classification of terram. In 


ch. 10 we find : 


RHE GS م عل‎ OB) LS Mh BHR Bu ium YD. bot > هذ‎ dn 
(p. 175). 

The T‘ung tien reads fe Jj for R Bu. As if ip isa pair of opposites, it seems 
likely that the preceding pair is also one of opposites. If we accept the T'ung 
tien reading, then here we have four types of terrain identical with the first four 
in 1/6. 

Furthermore, we find j# and fẹ figuring in 10/1, and the first is further 
characterized in 10/7, and the second in 10/6. 37 Hi, as we have seen, figures in 
the ninefold classification, the fivefold classification in ch. 8, and the sixfold 
classification in the omitted passage. 

From this rather lengthy discussion we can draw the following conclusion. 
No useful purpose is to be served by omitting a passage simply because it 1s not 
in line with the greater part of the chapter in which it stands. Rather, we should 
treat with impartiality all passages which deal with a common topic (in the case 


19 < (1/6) By terrain I mean distances, whether the ground is traversed with ease or difficulty, 
whether it is open or constricted, and the chances of life or death ' (p. 64). 

20 ‘ (10/17) Conformation of the ground is of the greatest assistance in battle. Therefore, to 
estimate the enemy situation and to calculate distances and the degree of difficulty of the terrain 
BO as to control victory are virtues of the superior general’ (p. 127-8). 
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under discussion, the classification of terrain), and there is much to be said for 
placing all such passages side by side, since when they are read together it is 
possible that they may serve to illuminate one another, in no matter how small 
a way. 


IV 


From problems concerning the text, let us turn to problems of the ideas. 
There are a number of cases where Griffith’s understanding of the basic concepts 
in the Sun tzu seems to leave something to be desired. To begin with let us take 
the concepts of chung 38 and kua FE (‘the many ' and ‘the few ’).81 In 6/13-15, 
we have a discussion of the concepts, the gist of which is this. Make the enemy 
Show himself but avoid showing yourself. In this way you can concentrate 
your forces while the enemy will have to divide his. If your forces are concen- 
trated and the enemy’s divided, say into ten parts, then you are, in fact, matching 
all your forces against one-tenth of his. Then if your inferiority in numbers is 
less than one to ten, you will have in fact turned your inferiority into superiority. 
This can be achieved if you seize the initiative and the enemy is left in ignorance 
of where you are going to strike. He has to divide hia forces to prepare against 
attack over a large number of possible points. In so doing his forces become few, 
because divided. The discussion is, then, summed up in the following words : 


2 B 8 ال‎ 4b, OR GEL BEA S بك‎ # as (p. 95). 
This Griffith translates as : 


' (6/16) One who has few must prepare against the enemy ; one who has 

many makes the enemy prepare against him ’ (p. 99). 
This is to stand Sun Tzü's view on its head. On this interpretation, he 
who has few must prepare against the enemy, i.e. he has to divide his forces 
because he has to prepare against an attack on a number of possible points. 
On the other hand, he who has many makes the enemy prepare against him, 
1.6. he who has many can use his concentrated forces against an enemy who has 
to divide his forces which are few to begin with. In other words, when battle is 
Joined, he who has few will have even fewer, because his forces are divided, and 
he who has many will appear even more numerous, because his forces are con- 
centrated. This is what happens when one fails to learn the lesson taught in the 


2! There is one feature in Griffith's translation which ought to be mentioned, even though 
only in passing, and that is his practice of using different renderings for the same Chinese term 
used with exactly the same meaning, no doubt for purposes of literary elegance. This is 
unexceptionable if the work translated is one of literary merit and translated for that reason. 
In a technical work like the Sun tzu which is also extremely oryptio, the closer a translation is 
to the original the more helpful it will be to the reader who is unable to read the original. This 
is particularly so in cases of technical terms. Unfortunately, Griffith allows literary elegance to 
outweigh considerations of meticulous fidelity to the original even in cases where fidelity is 
absolutely essential. An example in the present connexion will serve to show what I have in 
mind. In 6/15 (p. 98), the term kua XE. occurs five times with the same meaning. It is only 
once translated as ‘few’. It is translated once as ‘ fragile’, once as ‘ vulnerable’, and twice 
مه‎ ‘weak’. This is in spite of the fact that juo #5 is also a technical term in the Sun izu, and 
‘ weak" should properly be reserved for its translation. 
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Sun tzu. What Sun Tzu tries to put across is precisely how an inferiority in 
numbers can be turned into a superiority when battle is joined. There must be 
something radically wrong with the translation when the conclusion goes 
diametrically opposite to the lesson which it sums up. The passage should be 
translated : 

‘It is the one who has to prepare against his enemy who is few and the one 

who makes his enemy prepare against him who is many ’. 

There is a pair of terms ch #5 and cheng JE of which Griffith, once more, 
fails to gain a complete understanding. In ch. 5 there is a discussion of these 
terms which ends with the following passage : 


RS ز کم‎ WIE, HECE FRA HB NS 46. # ERE Am FF 
HOC NE Uh, EQ HE NS 2° (p. 69). 
This is translated : . 
‘ (5/11) In battle there are only the normal and the extraordinary forces, 
but their combinations are limitless; none can comprehend them all. 
(5/12) For these two forces are mutually reproductive ; their interaction as 
endless as that of «nterlocked rings. Who can determine where one ends and 
the other begins f° (p. 92). 
I have put in italics what is not to be found in the original. The most serious 
of these interpolations by the translator is the term ‘ interlocked ’, for in the 
Chinese it is simply ‘ endless [or perhaps ‘ beginning-less^] like a ring’. Griffith 
has not only invented another ring but made the two rings ‘ interlocked’. This 
will not do, because len huan 38 ¥ 18 a well-authenticated term in ancient 
literature, and there is no reason why the author should not have used it if he 
had meant ‘interlocked rings’. Furthermore, in the preceding passage this is 
compared to ‘days, months’ which ‘ begin again when they come to an end’ 
and to ‘the four seasons’ which ‘are born again when they die’. All these 
things go in cycles (‘ rings ") and cannot possibly exemplify ‘interlocked rings’. 
What might have misled Griffith is the comparison to the ‘ five sounds ', the 
‘ five colours’, and the ‘ five tastes’. He helps himself along the path of mis- 
understanding by translating the word pien #4 as ‘ combinations ' whether this 
applies to chs and cheng or to sounds, colours, and tastes. True, ‘ the five tastes ' 
and ‘ five colours’ produce an endless variety of tastes and colours by ‘ com- 
bination ’, but to insist on this is to press an analogy beyond legitimate limits. 
All that is meant to be significant in the analogy to the ‘ five sounds ', the 
* five colours’, and the ‘ five tastes ' is that from a small number of basic units, 
endless change can be produced, whether the number is five or merely two. 
The root of the misunderstanding seems to lie in Griffith’s identification of 
ch‘: and cheng with extraordinary and normal forces. The terms, it is true, 
sometimes apply to forces, as in the phrase ch^ ping # E, but in general they 
have much wider application than that. They are best translated as the ‘ crafty ’ 
and the ‘straightforward’. The ‘straightforward’ is what can generally be 
expected to happen, while the ‘ crafty ’ explains itself. The important point is 
that nothing is in itself either ‘ straightforward ’ or ‘ crafty’. Whether a thing 
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is one or the other depends on what one thinks one’s opponent will expect. Let 
us illustrate this by a guessing game. Suppose there are only two possible 
choices, a and 6, and one is trying to choose what one’s opponent does not 
expect. Ifa is, to start with, what most people would choose, then it is the 
‘ Straightforward ’ choice, and b the ‘ crafty.’ But if one feels that one’s opponent 
realizes this point and expects one to choose b the ‘ crafty ’, then that fact makes 
b the ‘ straightforward’ and one would choose a which has now become the 
‘crafty’. But one may feel that one's opponent realizes this further point as 
well, in which case a will once again revert to being the 'straightforward ' 
and one will choose b. This process can go on indefinitely, and that is what is 
meant in the Sun tzu passage under discussion which should be translated : 

‘ In the circumstances of war, there are no more than the “ crafty " and the 

" straightforward ", yet these are capable of inexhaustible change. The 

“ crafty " and the “ straightforward " produce each other endlessly like a 

` ring and who is there that can exhaust the possibilities ? ' 

There i8 one case of the misunderstanding of à basic term making nonsense 
of a passage which is worth mentioning, for though Griffith shows that he had 
some idea of what the term meant he did not pursue the matter further. In 
ch. 1 which is on ‘ estimates ’, it is said that one's own position should be com- 
pared to that of the enemy and an estimate should be made under a number of 
heads. On the strength of the reults one can predict the outcome of the war. The 
passage which sums this up is as follows : 


AAR 10 Hs $E EA BAS abo KRDA RKE Xt. 48 
Pi SRE DF RB: TU RR FE FI E YY RRS RA 
A. ZX (p. 19). 
The understanding of this passage depends on one's understanding of the 
key term suan 4X. Griffith shows his awareness of this in a note: ‘ In the 
preliminary calculations some sort of counting devices were used. The operative 
character represents such a device, possibly a primitive abacus’ (p. 71, n. 1). 
Yet he translates as follows : 
‘ (1/28) Now if the estimates made in the temple before hostilities indicate 
victory it is because calculations show one's strength to be superior to that 
of his enemy ; if they indicate defeat, it is because calculations show that 
one is inferior. With many calculations, one can win ; with few one cannot. 
How much less chance of victory has one who makes none at all! By this 
means I examine the situation and the outcome will be clearly apparent ' 


(p. 71). 
The second half of the translation is most astonishing. As the outcome of 
the war is arrived at by estimates on a clearly stated number of heads, how 
can it be due to whether the calculations are many or few or even to there being 
no calculations at all? The absurdity of the Interpretation shows that something 
has gone wrong. The mistake lies in his taking the word suan to mean ‘ calcula- 
tions' throughout the passage. In so doing the translator has distorted the 
meaning of the second half, for even when he more or less gets the gist of the 
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sense, he has still not got the correct construction of the sentence. It is impossible 
to translate 7 ۶ 4& as ‘it is because calculations show one’s strength to be 
superior to that of the enemy’; (there is a similar impossibility with the 
translation of 44 @ 4). 45 can only mean to ‘gain’, ‘get’, or ‘win’, and 
suan must be its object. Suan indeed represent a counting device, but they are 
the counters or, more precisely, counting rods, which are used to form numbers, 
not an abacus, as Griffith thought. In the estimates during the rehearsal of & 
war, the side that has the advantage under any head will score by getting one or 
more counting rods. (The exact way of scoring we cannot know.) In the final 
calculation, the number of rods is totted up, and for the side that has scored 
more rods victory is predicted. Thus the passage can be translated as follows : 
‘It is by scoring many points that one wins a war before the event in a 
rehearsal in the temple ; it is by scoring few points that one loses a war 
before the event in a rehearsal in the temple. The side which scores many 
points will win; the side which scores few points will not win, let alone 
the side which scores no points at all. When I make observations on the 
basis of this, the outcome of a war becomes apparent’. 


۳ 


There remain two problems which I propose to discuss, not because I have 
any confident solution to offer but because they are of intrinsic interest and so 
deserve some attention from students of the Sun tzu. 

It is not uncommon in Chinese works to find different technical terms 
assuming identical linguistic form. This preference for using an existing 
expression for a novel purpose rather than coining a new expression persisted to 
comparatively modern times. One good example would be the word sheng Bf 
which is used in a number of different ways in traditional works on phonology 
to the exasperation of the modern student. This seems to be the case with the 
term hsing ¥ in the Sun tzu. On the one hand, it is used to mean ‘shape’, 
‘something which is tangible’ and so, as a verb, ‘to show’ or ‘to cause to 
show ’, e.g. : 

E Eb RAT ده‎ WX TE 2 (p. 76) 


‘Hence when one who is good at setting the enemy in motion shows him- 
self, the enemy is sure to follow after him’. 


dE 3H m RX 2 (p. 99)‏ لالز FE A Tu 3& j& 7E.‏ عن 
‘Hence by making the enemy show himself while remaining invisible, I shall‏ 
be concentrated while the enemy will be divided ’.‏ 
As against this use, Asing is also used as a near synonym of shth $&. This‏ 
is shown very clearly in the following examples :‏ 
BE GM OLOR EL bo HRM KAR + SR A, FE tb (p. 63)‏ 
E. B 4 (p. 79)‏ للا 2 WR OA LH MHA R FU‏ عل عن 
These two passages are sufficiently similar for one to suspect that hseng in the one‏ 
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18 the same as shth in the other. This is confirmed by a passage in ch. 15 of the 
Huasi nan izu YE gj F: 


EK ,ف ع2 ج‎ 96 m ع‎ ROKR SSE BR EG 
Z $ (Ssu pu tsung k'an py x X fi] ed., 15.11b). 

This is a clear conflation of the two passages in the Sun teu, but in it shih 
alone is mentioned. 

It is one thing to be able to detect that an expression is used in two different 
ways, but quite another to be able to say, every time the expression occurs, 
in which way it is used. This is so with hsing, for its use is very baffling in the 
longest passage in which it appears : 

(6/22, 23) BZ Wü n FE £k Hh, 2 2 175 ۶۷ 75 8 7 Sm, (24) && 
JE eS th, £ S $8 JE. RE 7E, RU EE MH AR BE 85, E SR F ORE BE, (25,26) 
HE mi $5 Be D^ He, He SR BE An; A LB ZB, m X n 
er Br LA BU Pow REM 7 18 SE 55, (27-30) K R 
WRK KLE HAM BFS X ^, RE m WE HR. ok DW Hh 
Tu Hl s, FARMER 7K 4 uw 


^ Blu 
SH RE 


x 
Ag, (pp. 99-103). 
In this passage, hsing sometimes seems to mean ‘ shape’ as in 6/24, which can 
be translated : 
. Hence in giving shape to your army the highest you can attain is to make 
it invisible. If you are invisible, then even penetrating agents will not be 
able to spy you out, nor can the clever lay designs against you”. 
On the other hand, in the final part where the army is compared to water, 
particularly in the last sentence, it seems almost certain that hsing is used as a 
near-synonym of shih. This opens up the possibility that although this whole 
passage, through using the same expression, seems to deal with the same topic, 
it does not in fact form a unity but comprises a number of discrete sections. If 
that is the case, we must give up trying to interpret the expression throughout 
the passage in the same way, but have to determine in each case how the 
expression is used, 
The second problem concerns the term ch‘tian 4. Ch. 3 opens with the 
passage : 
MARCHE REDE LOW MKS; RO ور‎ LGgkWXc. 
ERB LOUER 9 DG EREB LERKAR LR چم‎ 
K مه‎ JE K EF 8۲ AHR S EH; KR Em AZRE 
< ع‎ A th (pp. 33-4) 
‘ (3/1) Generally in war the best policy is to take a state intact ; to ruin it is 
inferior to this. (3/2) To capture the enemy's army is better than to destroy 
it; to take intact a battalion, a company, or a five-man squad is better than 
to destroy them. (3/3) For to win one hundred victories in one hundred 
battles is not the acme of skill. To subdue the enemy without fighting is the 
acme of skill’ (p. 77). 
In taking the term cÁ'üan as referring to the capture of the enemy intact, 
Griffith is following the Chinese commentators who, practically without excep- 
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tion,” all take the term this way. But the word ch‘tian normally means ‘to 
preserve intact’, and to make it mean ‘to capture the enemy intact’ is to 
stretch its meaning somewhat. Unfortunately, there is nothing in the whole 
passage that shows decisively which way we should take the term. The final 
remark that ‘to subdue the enemy without fighting is the acme of skill’, for 
instance, is quite compatible with either interpretation. If in overcoming the 
enemy without firing & shot, one captures the enemy intact, so would one also 
preserve oneself. 

The problem of how one should interpret ch'üan becomes acute when we 
come to this passage : 


BUaKRARRRA BD, WMATA 05 RR ظ‎ OU o 
(pp. 40-1). 
This Griffith translates 
‘(3/11) Your aim must be to take All-under-Heaven intact. Thus your 
troops are not worn out and your gains will be complete. This is the art of 
offensive strategy ' (p. 79). 
The translation of the first sentence puts an impossible construction on it, 
ignoring three grammatical considerations: (1) there is a yü before tten hsta ; 
(2) there is a yi before ch‘tian ; and (3) ch'üan and t‘ten hsta occur apart. What- 
ever ch‘tian may mean, the first part of the sentence can only mean ‘ competing 
in the Empire through ch‘tian as means’. Now if ch'üan refers to what one gains, 
then it seems to duplicate the idea of ‘ one’s gain being total’. There seems, 
thus, to be a case for arguing that ch‘tian refers to ‘ preserving oneself intact’. 
Taken this way, there is a contrast between preserving oneself intact and 
attaining a gain which is total The same contrast is found in the following 
passage : 
SH RR 7L Hb LL T. BAER ARS ELK A R 
m 2 BF th (pp. 54-5) 
‘ (4/7) The experts in defence conceal themselves as under the nmefold 
earth; those skilled in attack move as from above the ninefold heavens. 
Thus they are capable both of preserving ? themselves and of gaining a 
complete victory ' (p. 84). 
Now here as in 3/11 the word ch‘tian is used to mean ‘complete’ in con- 
nexion with ‘ profit’ or ‘ victory ’, and since ‘ complete victory ' is contrasted 
with self-preservation, ch‘tian, as used here, cannot possibly mean ' to preserve 
oneself intact". Ch'üan sheng is in fact a very common term in ancient Chinese 


22 Chia Lin Wf $F is the only one who gives any indication that he thought the term might 
mean something different. He commente : 

‘The best can only be attained by taking the enemy's state intact while, at the same time, 

preserving my own state intact ’. 
But though Chia pute in the remark about ‘ preserving my own state’, he still clings to the 
idea of ‘ taking the enemy's state intact’. Thus he seems to want the term ch'‘#an to mean 
both of these things. 

33 I have substituted ‘ preserving ' for ' protecting ' in Griffith's translation. 
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literature and always means ‘ complete victory ’. It is, therefore, curious to note 
that to the sentence in the Kuan tzu % F 


ix HE & RX HE (Ssu pu tsung k‘an ed., 6.10b) 
Yin Chih-chang # 41 # makes the comment 


4 MEE &S 36 10 E 
‘ By ch'üan sheng is meant “ preserving oneself and overcoming the 
enemy ” ’. 
It would be inexplicable that such a familiar term as ch‘iian sheng should be 
given such an extraordinary interpretation unless there was a tradition, still 
known to Yin in T'ang times, of interpreting ch‘tian in military contexts as 
‘ preserving oneself intact’. Yin's mistake lies only in misapplying this inter- 
pretation. If this surmise about there being such a tradition is right, then the 
way 1s clear for us to interpret ch‘tian in this way in the passages under discus- 
sion. There is one passage in the Sun tzu itself which seems to support this. 
Ch. 12 ends with the sentence : 


Jt XO 2 E ZE th (p. 222) 
‘ This is the way the state is kept secure and the army intact’. 


Here chan chün, a term also to be found in 3/2, in the passage under 
discussion, is clearly used to mean ‘ preserve one's own army intact’. The 
` opening passage in ch. 3 can, then, be translated as follows : 
‘The method of employing troops It is best to preserve one's own state 
intact ; to crush the enemy’s state is only a second best. It is best to preserve 
one’s own army, battalion, company, or five-man squad intact; to crush 
the enemy’s army, battalion, company, or five-man squad is only a second 
best. For to win a hundred times in a hundred engagements is not the very 
best; the very best is to subdue the enemy’s army without fighting at all’. 
It may be objected that in understanding the passage in this way one is 
taking the same word in the same sentence as referring to oneself the first time 
and to the enemy the second. This I admit is a genuine difficulty, but it is not 
unknown for the same term to be used with this kind of ambiguity in cryptic 
texts, and this difficulty is small compared to the advantages the new inter- 
pretation shows over the old. 
Section 11 in the same chapter can, perhaps, also be somewhat freely 
translated as follows : 
‘Only by competing in the Empire with preserving oneself intact as an 
inviolable principle can one ensure total gain without even blunting one’s 
weapons. This is the method of planning attacks’. 


THE LAST EMPEROR OF CHINA 
By JEROME CH‘EN 


‘They knew very well that he was just a human boy, neither better nor worse 
than multitudes of other boys.' 
l R. F. Johnston, Twilight in the Forbidden City, 236. 


* We are not trying the witness, of course, but we are concerned about his credit. 
Now, danger of life, fear of death, does not excuse cowardice or desertion on the 
battlefield ; neither does it excuse treason anywhere.’ 


President of the International Military Tribunal, Tokyo, 
19 August 1946, Transcript, 3,984—5. 


The publication of P'u-yis autobiography * is an occasion of great im- 
portance, not merely to sinologists and historians, but also to sociologists and. 
political scientists, for the book contains a wealth of valuable information about 
the recent past of China, life in the Manchu court, particularly that of the author, 
and the technique of political education adopted by the Chinese Communists. 
The book itself is a unique document in two respects—it is the first auto- 
biography of a Chinese monarch and this monarch’s life spans the period from 
the medievalism of Aisin-Gioro to the Communism of Mao Tse-tung. No other 
emperor or king in the history of mankind has had the same varied experience. 
P‘u-yi started his career as the reigning emperor in 1908 at the age of two ; then 
as the emperor, not a commoner, in exile in his own country, 1912-31; the head 
of the Japanese puppet state, Manchukuo, 1932-45 ; a war prisoner in Russia, 
1945-50; a war criminal in China, 1950-9; and eventually a commoner 
working happily among his own people from 1960. Many men of less resilience 
or adaptability would certainly have broken down or committed suicide in the 
monotonous process of periodical metamorphoses, but not he. By virtue of his 
ability to survive them all, he is thus a species by himself, a phenomenon in the 
incongruity of twentieth century politics that never fails to enthrall the 
searching mind of a scholar and is always worthy of the closest attention. And 
now by the frankness of his book, he helps to kill once for all the myth of ‘ the 
seed of dragon’ in the less sophisticated minds of China. 


Writeng 

The writing of the present version of his autobiography began in March 1961 
after the author had taken up the post of a commissioner in the Arts and 
History Research Section of the National People’s Political Consultative 
Conference (563-4) where among the government files about him he had access 


1 Wo-ti ch'ien pan-sheng 3È fy Bi] حك‎ 4E, Peking, 1964, 590 pp. with biographical index and 
illustrations. Hereafter references to passages from this book are given in the form of page- 
numbers only. An English translation of this work is being published ; From emperor to citizen—the 
autobiography of Aisin-Gioro Pu Yi. Translated by W. J. F. Jenner. Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press. Vol. 1 appeared in 1964, Vol. 17 is due in 1965. 
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to source materials such as the diaries of his father (Prince Ch‘un E 38 =F), 
his brother (P‘u-chieh y BE), his tutor (Liang Ting-fen BA J Z5), and his 
courtiers (Cheng Hsiao-hsii ff # 2, Lo Chen-yü 8# $k ,عد‎ and Chin Liang 
< 32) together with Chinese newspapers, British parliamentary papers, the 
Lytton Report, the Transcript of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East (hereafter referred to as Trans.), and a host of others. Although foot- 
notes are scanty,? one can easily see that the author has checked his own 
memory against these and other documents. For instance, his account of the 
conversation with General Lu Chung-lin BE $ E on 5 November 1924 (169) 
just before his ejection from the Palace agrees with Feng Yü-hsiang's }E E j£ 
report in Wo-ti sheng-huo #2 #4 Æ î, Chungking, 1944, 10, 26, and his 
description of the bandit-warlord, Chang Tsung-ch‘ang 2E = B on p. 214 
18 based entirely on Chang Hsi-man’s L4-shih huy) FEAR RE HD [up e, 
Shanghai, 1949, 20. Even the record of the triviality of a bitten apple has its 
authority. P‘u-yi writes : | 
‘In the morning of that day [5 November 1924], at about 9 o'clock, I was 
with Wan-jung [his empress] in the Ch'u-haiu Kung 85 2۶ 8 eating fruit 
and chatting, when the high officials of the Nei-wu Fu PI ¥$ FF (the House- 
hold Department) suddenly broke in....I Jumped up and the apple of 
which I had just had a bite fell on the ground .. .' (166). i 


Shortly after this event, Chiang Monlin }# 25 19: went into the Palace and saw - 
‘ Cheap magazines were scattered about. Half an apple, freshly cut, and a 
newly opened box of biscuits lay on the table. Apparently the Emperor 
had been taken by surprise and left the place as it was at the moment’ 
(Tides from the West, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, 177). 

Needless to say, the author has also relied heavily on Sir Reginald F. Johnston’s 

Twilight in the Forbidden Csty, London, 1934 (hereafter referred to as RJ).3 
Readers of Wo-ti ch‘ten pan-sheng will be struck by the introspective manner 

in which it is written. This is hardly surprising, for it is based on a series of 

confessions (t‘an-pat 1H. É ( and autobiographies written as a part of the author's 
work of self-education. In 1951 he wrote the chapters on his background and 
early life up to his departure from Tientsin to Manchuria in 1931 (421-2); in 
the following year he wrote about the atrocities committed by the Japanese in 

China (437-40) ; in that year he also wrote about his life in Tientsin from 1925 

to 1931 (441); and in 1954 he rewrote his life story with emphasis on the 

activities of the Japanese war criminals (450). 

In evaluating this book, we must bear in mind that P'u-yi has never been 

a particularly intelligent or industrious man (62, 65, 315, 426, and 436). His 

poor command of Manchu is a case in point. Having spent several years on the 

language, he knew only one word of it (64)! His command of English is not 


* There are significantly two kinds of footnotes in this book—one with the characters tso-che, 
TE 3E ‘the author’, at the end and the other without. 

* There are some discrepancies between the autobiography and RJ, however. These aro given 
in an appendix to this article. 
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much better. Even his obviously biased Scottish tutor admits : ‘ He never made 
much serious effort to become proficient in that language ' (RJ, 232). In fact, 
according to an interview with P'an Chi-chiung ¥ Bx HA in 1956, P'u-yi tried 
to write Johnston’s name in English but eventually gave it up as a bad job 
(Mo-tat huang-ti mi-wen 7k 4X. E& Ft HW BA, Hongkong, 1957, 1, 26-7). He had 
never been assigned by his tutors to learn the Confucian classics by heart (63) 
or to compose essays (P'an, op. cit., 7). The poetic talent praised by Johnston 
(RJ, 237) now turns out, on P‘u-yi’s own admission (64), to be nothing less than 
plagiarism. The poems sent to and published by a Peking paper under a nom 
de plume were those by a Ming poet. For a period in his boyhood he was fond 
of reading classical romances and even tried his hand at writing one or two (63), 
but he is not known to have read modern novels and biographies, let alone to 
have written one. Such is the intellectual power of the author. 

The book is, however, elegantly written; purple passages come far more 
frequently than occasional grammatical inadequacies. Let us see one or two 
examples. 


RDB RE ۳, 58 3f JK f$ 89 AM. o PMR 2 : 3238 
— A& — i 8 84 ع‎ 83 X 6 HAE (E WU (E d TRES 34 در‎ XE 
15 8 RECON Sk 85 ode 2 nb f. ۶ jb dE Be 7۶ 8y DR FER d 
ST AREA- R £a SEX T EF LHRH BZ 
A F d RFR BE 11 A ٩8 ۰۰۰ (414). 

(Having been reprimanded by his prison warden for his untidiness) ° As 


I slipped to the foot of the walls and looked at these tall, gray walls, a 
thousand thoughts rushed to my mind. All my life I have never been free 
from the confinement of tall walls. Previously, I had had some kind of 
dignity and my special status inside the walls [of the Forbidden City]. Even 
in the small circle of Ch‘angch‘un I had maintained some privileges of my 
life. But now, inside these walls, I had none of the privileges and was 
reduced to the same status as the others, thus creating difficulties for my 
existence. In short, at that time I did not feel sad because of my own 
incompetence but felt indignant because of being regarded as incompetent ’. 


TARE HH BAS BB 80 35 كا‎ 76 BA, XE (8 IE An 
ER عد‎ 23+ 15 BU HER HE BA dà Dp BU fr (e Sp E ۷۶ 2 0 
SHAR, 3E JE SR 2۴ عك‎ S — ع2‎ di ۳ له‎ TE — 38, 45 XE f] — 
Aj c mE Lb, 3E غلا‎ EA d Jk [S] ^E $5. 3b [e] RE Sv RR modu 


‘The train tears on. Outside, there lies the snow-covered plain, bright and 
vast like the prospect of my life unfolding in front of me. Inside, there are 
ordinary, working people sitting around me. This is the first time in my life 
I have sat with them, on the same train. I shall live and do constructive 
work among them. I shall become one of them. No, I am already one of 
them.' 


Passages such as these are not to be expected from the amateurish pen of 
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P'u-yi; there is at least one professional writer breathing down his neck. In 
view of the consistency of the style, the word ‘ writer’ should probably be in 
the singular. l 

In addition to having literary elegance, the book is historically accurate and 
sound. Details are meticulously checked, events intelligently arranged into a 
readable sequence, and facts and views carefully weighed and interpreted in 
the light of historical materialism. These qualities can be attributed only to a 
skilled historian. In checking the details, we wonder how the author, having 
forgotten the spelling of Johnston’s name, managed to use the hitherto untrans- 
lated Twilight unaided. In all probability he has at least a trained historian and 
an English-speaking assistant at his elbow. 

Since the earlier versions of his autobiography have been read and criticized 
by members of the Communist party, there is no reason to assume that the 
present published version has not. The ideological correctness of the book 
reveals the hand of a party cadre with an extremely alert mind. Anyone who 
has some political sense would admit the tremendous political impact this book 
18 going to make; the propagandists of the party are, of course, in a better 
position to appreciate this. It is therefore more than likely that this work has 
gone through an editorial committee which has scrutinized it with the most 
powerful political microscope there is. 

The fact that P'u-yi while writing it was a commissioner of the Arts and 
History Research Section of the PPC suggests that his colleagues have lent him 
a hand in research, organizing the data, polishing the style, and eliminating 
ideological flaws. It is safe to say that this is teamwork, not the product of a 
solitary pen. 


Character 


The first question the reader is anxious to ask may well be: does this book 
throw some new light on P‘u-yi’s character ? The author's astonishing agility 
in steering through the vigissitudes of Far Eastern politics and warfare and the 
juxtaposition of two contrasting versions of his life by Sir Reginald Johnston 
and Henry McAleavy * provide reasons for this question. 

Johnston, bound by his personal loyalty to his imperial pupil, wrote in a 
memorandum in 1919: 

‘ He is a very “human” boy, with vivacity, intelligence, and a keen sense 

of humour. Moreover, he has excellent manners and js entirely free from 

arrogance ' (RJ, 166). 

This first impression still held good in either 1932 or 1933 : 5 

‘ The qualities that I found most attractive in him were his general intelli- 

gence, his frankness, his eager interest in the affairs not only of China but 


4 A dream of Tartary, London, 1963. Hereafter referred to as T'artary. 

5 The book was published in 1934, but ita terminus ad quem was 1932. Johnston's own intro- 
duction is not dated; P‘u-yi’s preface, however, is—September 1931. The book was probably 
completed either at the end of 1932 or at the beginning of 1933. 
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of the world, his impulsive generosity, his artistic gifts, the lack of any 

indication of vindictiveness or ill-will against those who had wronged him 

or had been the enemies of his house, his kindliness and sympathy with 
suffering, his courage in the face of grave physical danger, and a keen sense 

of humour ' (RJ, 232). 

What he feared in 1919 of ‘ the follies and futilities of his surroundings ’ which 
might spoil the emperor's character did not in his view become a fact in 1932 
when P‘u-yi was installed as the Chief Executive of Manchukuo. Writing at a 
time when P'u-yi's political importance has greatly diminished, McAleavy, 
however, gives us a far less glowing picture when he says that P‘u-yi’s character 
was ‘ systematically ruined from infancy ' (T'artary, 174). 

Now P'u-yi's own story comes down heavily on McAleavy’s side. Their 
agreement, however, does not concern us so much as the emperor's analysis of 
the factors which helped or thwarted the development of his personality. The 
first salient factor to remember is that he was taken away from his mother at 
the age of two and placed first under the guardianship of Empress Lung-yü 
ÉE 45 and after Lung-yü's death under that of four huang-e-niang Ya 47 38 
‘Motherly Imperial Guardians’. But the woman actually looking after him 
was his nurse (79-83) who, though kind-hearted, was ignorant and superstitious. 
In the Palace he had neither children of his own age to play with, except young 
eunuchs who were in any case much older than he, nor the freedom to go out of 
the Forbidden City." On the one hand, he lacked a mother's love (33-4 and 55-6) 
and, on the other, was constantly in the company of sycophantic and obedient 
servants rather than people of his kind who dared to look him straight in the eye. 
From this environment he derived a sense of self-importance and superiority 
(47) as well as a nasty temper and cruel traits as he was conscious of being in a 
position to treat the eunuchs in any way that pleased him (79-80). In the end 
even his wives and relations were on the receiving end of his harshness (370-3 
and 466). The second factor is that his nanny, the eunuchs, and later his tutors 
instilled into his impressionable mind a fear of and belief in supernatural forces, 
not to be purged clean until after 1952 (76, 231, 299, 369, 374, 393, 401, 409, 
429, and 481). At times of difficulty and danger superstition became solace to 
him and also gave him the desire and ‘ courage’ to go on living. The third 
factor is that under the care of those who could neither control nor guide him, 
he ruined his health from early childhood (56), first by irregular meals and 
nibbling and then in his early adolescence by sex perversion. His cruelty, 
suspicion, diffidence, and deceitfulness all had a root in his messy sex life.? 


* They were the Imperial Concubines Chin Jf, ۲۵ JR, Hstin Fh], and Chin Pg ; see p. 57. 

7 On p. 141 P'u.yi refers to his only two trips outside the Forbidden City before 1922. 
Johnston says that both were to Pei-fu jp, FF (his father's residence), the first to his mother's 
funeral and the second to see his father. Both took place in 1921 when he was 15 years of age 
(RJ, 266). 

8 On his homosexual tendencies and practice, see P'an, op. cit., II, 22, and McAleavy, T'artary, 
298. The former is based on P‘u-yi’s own confession and the latter on Aishinkakura Hiro Be X 


A XE Ph (Madame P'u-chieh), Eyüten no ohi WE RE D E XU. Tokyo, 1959. MoAleavy 
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Later on education and marriage played their part in forming his character. 
We have already said a few words about his indolence, meagre intelligence, and 
poor scholarship, and now consider his teachers. 

He was taught to read by a eunuch, Chang Ch‘ien-ho 2E # $n, who also 
impressed upon him the sagacity of the Ch‘mg and the chaos of the Republic. 
Needless to say, the eunuch was superstitious, too, and eager to impart his 
beliefs to the young emperor (74). 

Ch'en Pao-shen Bk €t HE and Johnston were among the tutors who influenced 
him most (67). Like Chang Ch‘ien-ho, Ch‘en frequently praised the glory of the 
reigns of K‘ang-hsi and Ch'ien-lung and the magnificence of the T'ung-chih 
Revival in the presence of the pupil and practised various forms of divination 
(607-8). But Ch'en, apart from being an accomplished classicist, was a cautious 
man, always against rashness. He, like all other monarchists, hoped and worked 
for his pupil’s restoration ; his policy for bringing this about was to ‘ wait and 
see’ until the internecine factional feuds had weakened the warlords and aroused 
the people’s yearning for Emperor Hsüan-t'ung (67-8, 69, 90, 92, and 121). It 
was largely because of this cautiousness rather than hia patriotism with regard 
to the Chinese nation that he advised against P‘u-yi’s departure for Manchuria 
after the Mukden Incident. On pp. 271-2 P'u-yi quotes in full an important 
and well-argued memorial by Ch‘en which contains these points : 


‘ In the event of a failure in restoration, Tientsin can still be a place of retreat 
for Your Majesty if Your Maj esty stays here, but Dairen will provide a mere 
refuge from which Your Majesty will find it difficult to return.... If they 
[the Japanese] are definitely helping Your Majesty out of sincerity, there is 
no reason to let go this good opportunity ; if, however, they are also using 
and enticing Your Majesty, then the Korean precedent should be sufficient 
to prevent Your Majesty from falling into their trap. The way to deal with 
them is to reach unambiguous agreement and secure their guarantee before 
going [to Dairen] Generally speaking, Your Majesty can make considered 
concessions on railway, mining, and commercial rights, but there must be 
full self-government regarding the administration itself and the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of government personnel. Externally, Your Majesty 
can conclude a defence alliance with them ; internally, Your Majesty must 
not allow the slightest interference in the running of the government. This 
is the unalterable principle which should be decided upon beforehand and 
used to cope with all exigencies ’. 


In retrospect and with regret, P'u-yi has to accept the wisdom in these words, 
but at the time he paid them no heed. Ch‘en’s loyalty to P‘u-yi and care for his 


comes to the conclusion that Wan-jung Wi ZF, the empress, was driven to opium-smoking because 
of this. But P‘u-yi in this book admits that all four of his wives, Wan-jung, Wen-hsiu X ££, 
T'an Yü-ling $f 3+ È, and Fu Kuei.jen FA Et A were ‘ nominal ’ (376-7), Furthermore, 
Wan-jung at some stage had done something which P‘u-yi ‘ could not possibly countenance (376). 
According to P‘an Chi-chiung, a male servant was involved in this (P'an, op. cit., rr, 75). 

P'u-yi also admits his physical weakness and the need of regular injections (375 ; see also 
Tartary, 252). Compare this information with J ohnston (RJ, 166) who says that P'u-yi appeared 
to be physically robust and well-developed for his age. 
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welfare invoked the compassion of even the commandant of the war criminals 
camp in Harbin and it is probably because of this that P'u-yi dares to speak in 
this book with affection and respect about Ch‘en (448). 

Johnston is recalled in this book also with affection and kindness. He was 
responsible for the emperor’s Europeanization—the cutting of his queue,” the 
adoption of European attire and an English name, the use of European furniture, 
the learning of tennis, and so on (125-7 and 149; see also RJ, 232 and 341). 
P‘u-yi was, however, more receptive of European goods than ideas, with the 
result that his alienation was superficial (255-6) and Chiang Monlin simply 
disdains it as the invasion of ‘the vulgar Western civilization of the treaty 
ports ’ into the Palace (Tides from the West, 177). 

Johnston left some more lasting impression on the emperor, too. After a 
struggle with the Motherly Imperial Guardians and powerful courtiers, he 
succeeded in having the emperor’s eyes examined by Dr. H. J. Howard and 
ever since P‘u-yi has worn spectacles (138; RJ, 271-3; and Woodhead, 
op. cit., 3). He also persuaded him to clean the Augean stables, the Nei-wu Fu, 
and to send away nearly a thousand eunuchs (127-8 and 146-51). 

Ch'en Pao-shen had been with the emperor from 1911 to 1931 (67) and 
Johnston from 1919 to 1924, these being the emperor's formative years. 
Through Ch‘en’s instruction, lie became soaked in the Confucian ideas of filial 
piety, regarding the empire which had ceased to exist as ‘my ancestors’ 
domain’ (tsu-yeh jj 2) whereas Johnston tried to convert him to English 
gentlemanship (129). 

The coup of 5 November 1924 brought P‘u-yi’s formal education to an end ; 
ironically it also marked the beginning of his political re-education. On that 
day General Lu Chung-lin, sent to the Palace by Feng Yii-hsiang to drive the 
emperor out, asked him: ‘ Mr. P‘u-yi, from now on, will you continue to be the 
emperor or be a commoner?’ ‘TI be a commoner from to-day’, he replied 
(169 and Feng, Wo-tt sheng-huo, m, 26). He was then 18, having already been 
married for three years. He took two wives simultaneously at the age of 15 
(129-31) and spent his wedding night alone in the Yang-hsin Tien 3E 4? E. 
contemplating the restoration of his ‘ancestors’ domain’ (135). The book 
devotes less than eight pages (131, 135, 259-61, and 376-8) to his wives—Wen- 
hsiu, his consort, divorced him in 1931 and died m 1950 ; Wan-jung died in 
either Kirin or Tumen (according to Aishinkakura Hiro, Ryiiten no oh, 108-9, 
and 205, quoted in Tartary, 267-8) in 1946; T'an Yii-lin, the concubine married 
in 1937, died in 1942; only Fu Kuei-jen (also known as Yü-ch'in, ع3‎ ##) is still 


P'u-yi writes: ‘It was only because Johnston laughed at the queue and contemptuously‏ و 
referred to it as the “ pigtail ’’ that I cut mine’ (127).‏ 

The word ‘ pigtail’ was misunderstood even by such a well-informed man as Ch'en Tu-hsiu 

TE) 2۶ (seo his Wen-ts‘un, I, 86). ' Pig’s tail’ and Lenin’s ‘imperialism ' have aroused a great 
deal of nationalism in China. The emperor out his queue himself (H. G. W. Woodhead,‘ Re- 
appearance of the Manchu emperor ’, 1956, unpublished, 3). 
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alive and working. Hiro does not say anything about the fate of the 12-year- 
old girl who stayed married to P‘u-yi for only three days, (Ryiiten no dh, 110, or 
Tartary, 252) and this book makes no mention at all of her. Two handsome 
photographs of Li Shu-hsien 2 jit Wf, his present wife, are reproduced in this 
book, but there is not a word about her in the text. 

Wen-hsiu was a woman of fine sentiments, judging by & composition of hers 
reproduced on p. 260, and also of courage, in view of her action in divorcing him. 
She and Wan-jung were very beautiful, but the latter, preferring the title of 
empress to a fuller life, stuck to him till the bitter end. 'T'an Yü-lin was married 
to spite Wan-jung ; she was then only 17. His matrimonial and sex life has 
never been a happy one and McAleavy has gone into the details with a shrewd 
judgment which is now in a veiled fashion confirmed by P'u-yi himself. These 
unhappy marriages beyond any doubt upset his earlier moral upbringing and had 
disastrous effects on his character. Again McAleavy’s analysis is to be recom- 
mended. 

Two events left indelible marks on P‘u-yi’s adult mind—his ejection from 
the Palace and the plundering of the imperial tombs by Sun Tien-ying’s R RX 
troops in 1928.4 The story of the former is told in full by Johnston in his 
Twilight (ch. xxiii and xxiv) and Feng Yii-hsiang in his Wo-ts sheng-huo (m, 26),1* 
and P'u-yi has added very little that is new. A point of some importance must 
not escape our notice, however. On 29 November 1924 Johnston visited three 
Legations in Peking—the British, Dutch, and Japanese—in an attempt to find 
a sanctuary for the evicted emperor and later, when recording his experience, 
he was reticent about the attitude of the British minister, Sir Ronald Macleay, 
towards the request (RJ, 421) but was vehement in his criticism of Nora Waln’s 
article published in the Atlantic Monthly, May 1933 (RJ, 432). P'u-yi now 
asserts, without giving the source of his information and yet knowing that he 
was not an eye-witness, that Macleay produced the lame excuse of having no 
room at the legation to accommodate him and his retinue (184, also Trans., 
16 August 1946, 3,950). P‘u-yi, however, does not appear to know exactly what 
Johnston’s itinerary was on that fateful day. He gives the impression that 
Johnston, having left him to the custody of Dr. Dipper in the German hospital, 
went straight to the British and then the Dutch Legation (184). In fact, 
Johnston’s journey was to the Japanese Legation first and then the British, the 
Dutch, and finally the Japanese again (RJ, 420-2). P‘u-yi also says that the 


1? P'an Chi-chiung has written a book about her, entitled Mo-tat huang-fei R [X B ie, 
Ho 1957. 

Puyi unjustifiably described Sun’s troops as Chiang Kai-shek's (230). As late as 1928, these 
troops of bandit origin were still fighting under the command of Chang Tsung-ch‘ang (Chung-kuo 
chin-tai-shih lun-ts'ung حك‎ E] 3p 4X MB fe WE. Taipei, 1959, 1, viii, 226) and by the time of 
the plundering they had just changed their allegiance to Chiang. The plundering was referred 
to on 26 August 1946 at the Tokyo Tribunal, but was disallowed by both the prosecution and 
the President (Trans., 4,308). 

12 Other versions of this event can be found in Chung-kuo hsien-iai shth-liao ts'ung-k'an 
حك‎ M X {KHE FF € FI], Poking, 1953, 1, 26-7; Chang Hsi-man, Li-shih hui-yi, 30; Times, 
6 November 1924 ; and China Yearbook, 1925, 843-4. 
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successful arrangement at the Japanese Legation was the work of Cheng 
Hsiao-hsii who obtained the word of welcome from the minister, Mr. Yoshizawa 
3* ¥ whereas Johnston impresses upon his readers that it was he who made 
the arrangement (RJ, 421). P'u-yi goes on to say that Cheng's success made 
Johnston visibly displeased (184). The truth about this cannot be known 
until the British authorities decide to open their archives in 1975. 

McAleavy is wrong in saying that the outrage of the imperial tombs had not 
‘made any lasting impression on P‘u-yi’s indolent nature’, nor ‘influenced his 
later conduct’ (Tartary, 188). In this he is not only contradicted by the 
‘ incorrigibly romantic’ Johnston (RJ, 144) and Woodhead (op. cit., 5) but also 
now by the emperor himself. The last-named admits that the impact of the 
news of the outrage on him was sharper than even his ejection from the Palace 
(230) and on that very day he took an oath in front of his ancestral tablets : 
‘We would not be a descendant of the House of Aisin-Gioro, if we were not to 
avenge this ’ (230-1). He even divined and obtained the prediction that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime would collapse in 1932 (231). According to him, it was 
because of this outrage that he decided to send his younger brother to the 
Imperial Military Officer’s Academy in Tokyo in the hope that some day 
political power might come to him through the barrel of a gun and it was partly 
due to this outrage that he made up his mind to go to Manchuria (232 and 283). 
On the day of his investiture as the Chief Executive of Manchukuo, he cast his 
mind back to two events only—the ejection from the Palace and the plundering 
of the imperial tombs (313). 


Restoration 


The chapters on the restorationist activities after 1912 13 written from the 
point of view of the principal actor constitute his most important contribution 
to our knowledge of this period of Chinese history. Both the fullness and cogency 
are commendable. Hitherto we have been apt to think only of the bubbles of 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai’s Hung-hsien Jk $Æ empire of 1916 and Chang Hsün's if $h 
adventure of 1917 as China's post-revolution restorations and now P'u-yi for 
the first time gives us a systematic and continuous account of the monarchists’ 
policies after the 1911 revolution. Their policy was to restore the Ch‘ng empire 
by relying in turn on Yuan Shih-k'ai in 1913-14 before Yuan revealed his own 
ambitions, on Lu Jung-t‘ing PB Æ ££ and Chang Hsün and to a lesser degree 
on Chang Tso-lin 5& 48 ff in 1917, on Hsü Shih-ch‘ang $$ fit & in 1919-20, 
and finally on Chang Tso-lin after the 1922 war. The tantalizing hopes never 
died. But after the coup of November 1924 the monarchists were divided into 
two groups, one led by Prince Ch‘un and other imperial clansmen advocatmg 
the restoration of P‘u-yi’s title and residence in the Palace and the other led by 
Cheng Hsiao-hsii relying on foreign assistance for an eventual restoration of the 


13 The first four sections of ch. iii have been published with some stylistic differences in the 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao JJ HA H # on 29 and 30 July 1962. 
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empire (177-8). Later a middle-of-the-road group emerged-under Ch‘en Pao- 
shen, pinning their hopes on the warlords' support and internecine wars until 
an opportune time came to put the emperor on the throne (206). However, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Northern Expedition and Chang Hsüeh-liang's 35 # Bi 
decision to support Chiang dashed all other hopes except for the possibility of 
destroying Chiang's government in Nanking by an alliance with foreign powers. 
The flirting with warlords in 1925-8 therefore gave way to that with Japan, cul- 
minating in P‘u-yi’s interview with Doihara + HE JE in the night of 3 November 
1931 (280-1). An interesting passage of the conversation is reproduced on 
p. 281 : 


"There was an extremely important question in my mind and I asked : 

“ What kind of country is the new state going to be ? ” 

“ As I've already said, an independent, self-determining one. Emperor 

Hsüan-t'ung'll be the master of it." 

“ No, thts 18 not what I want to ask. I am anxious to know whether it'll be a 

republic or a monarchy. Will it be a monarchy ? ” 

“ Questions like this can be solved on [your] arrival at Mukden.” 

“ No,” I persisted, “‘J’ll go only if it means an imperial restoration. Other- 

wise, I shan't." 

He smiled and went on without changing the tone of his voice : 

“ Of course, it'll be a monarchy. There's no doubt about that.” 

“TI go if it’s going to be a monarchy ”, I expressed my satisfaction.’ 
One may deride P‘u-yi’s political naivety in this critically important interview, 
but one must also bear in mind his burning desire to restore his ‘ ancestors’ 
domain’, his poor bargaining position, and his need of money (254). The 
discussion held two days after the Doihara interview was revealing : 


‘‘ Since at the moment the general situation is fluid, any rashness can do 
only harm. Lo Chen-yii’s [earlier] request of His Majesty to go [to Manchuria] 
was impetuous ; !4 so is His Majesty's proposed progress now!" Ch‘en 
Pao-shen stared at Cheng Hsiao-hsii as he spoke. 

“Times have changed. If we lose this opportunity, we'll also lose the 
enthusiasm of a friendly nation as well as popular support. It’s not prudence 
to misjudge an opportunity ! " Cheng replied while staring back at Ch‘en. 

‘“ Even if the Japanese War Office is enthusiastic, the Japanese Cabinet has 
no such intention. This isn't a small matter and His Majesty ought to think 
and think again." 

“The Cabinet isn't important. The War Office has the right to report 
directly to the Mikado. To think and think again won't make any 
difference ! ” 

“ Im begging His Majesty to think again, not you! " 

‘Think, think! When the Japanese put P'u-wei yẹ {ë 15 on the throne, 
how shall we answer His Majesty ? " 

“ P'u-wei might do well and he might do badly, but he is no more than 
P'u-wei. If His Majesty agrees to go forward, it’s imperative that he should 


14 Bee 266 et seq. 
15 Taai-ying's Wk Ê; eldest son and P'u-yi's cousin. See A. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ching period, 383. 
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succeed. Should His Majesty fail, what position will His Majesty be in ? 
How can [we] answer His Majesty’ و‎ ancestors then ? ” 

“ We are near the end of our tether! In Manchuria His Majesty will be able 
to restore his ancestors’ domain and will have no worry over livelihood. 
What's so shameful about this to the imperial ancestors ? ”’ 

Amid the flying particles of Cheng’s saliva, Ch‘en, pale and trembling, rose 
up from his seat with the help of the table, bent towards the bald head 
opposite him, smiled coldly: ‘ You, you have your own plans, your own 
interests. You, what do you care about success or failure ? . . . °°° (282). 


Compared with the dull and tongue-tied debates of 1900 over the question 
of declaring war and of 1912 over that of abdication,!* the intellectual agility 
of the disputants of 1931 cannot pass unnoticed, even if one feels strongly the 
unsavoury nature of the subject under discussion. It is a thousand pities that 
they were not in the court in the Boxer and the revolution years to enliven the 
audiences. 

Money, however, may not have been such an important factor as Cheng 
Hsiao-hsi made it out to be. On p. 283 P'u-yi relates his interview with Kao 
Yu-tang # Æ Hf who claimed to be Chiang Kai-shek’s emissary, coming to 
promise the emperor large sums of money, if he would agree to stay in Tientsin 
instead of going to Manchuria. Johnston does not mention this beyond saying 
that T. V. Soong approached him and asked him to rescue P'u-yi out of some 
kind of ‘danger’ (RJ, 449). Johnston declined this request. As the official 
and semi-official sources of the National Government and the Kuomintang have 
been reticent on this matter, the truth of P‘u-yi’s account can neither be 
established nor denied.’ 

Now let us go back to an earlier restoration, Chang Hsiin's attempt in 1917. 

Rumours about it came thick and fast after the first conference of the 
military governors at Hsüchow in June 1916 (Li-Chien-nung, T'sui-chtn san- 
Shih-nien chung-kuo cheng-chih-shih Æ $) RARI = + 4g F A dk 76 Hn 
Shanghai, 1930, 385-6), and the government in Peking found it necessary to 
issue statements categorically denying them (Cheng-fu kung-pao x W 2 384 
3, 10, 18, and 14, August 1916). After the fourth conference at Hsüchow in 
May 1917 the restorationists' plot thickened. Chang Hsün arrived at Peking at 
the invitation of President Li Yüan-hung # JC gt on 14 June 1917 ; P'u-yi was 
put on the throne again on 1 July ; and the farce came to an end on 12 July.18 


1* See Yi-Ào-i'uan $¢ FN [M], Peking, 1955, 1, 337-8, and Hain-hai ke-ming 3E Z d& (m, 
Peking, 1957, vor, 110-15. The latter is reproduced in this book, 42-5. 

1? Chang Ch'i-yün HR dE n4, Chung-hua min-kuo shih-kang rh قنك‎ pe pm] Ht $8. Taipei, 
1954, and Tung Hsien-kuang W HH Jt, Chiang teung-t'ung chuan HE fl Kt fH, Taipei, 1954, 
are laconic on this matter. 

18 See Li Chien-nung, op. cit., 400; Sun Yao f$ HE, Chung-hua min-kuo shih-liao fi 34:6 Ee. 
DS] حور‎ 4}, Shanghai, 1920, rv, 8; Cheng-fu kung-pao, 2 June 1917; T'ao Chü-yin Pig 45 ES, 
Pei-yang-chiin-fa i'ung-chih-shil-ch'i shih-hua Ap, FE 85 [e YS FF HI ¥ SE Peking, 
1957, Ir, 8-10, 136-9, 159-60, and 187-8; idem, T'u-chün-t'uan chuan Bf 83 [W] ۸۷, Shanghai, 
1948, 17-19; and Mao Ssu-ch‘eng È E AR, Min-kuo shih-wu-niem yi-ch'ien chih Chiang 


A, 
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For this episode, there are: the official account published in the Cheng-fu 
kung-pao which agrees roughly with Li Yiian-hung’s telegrams contained in the 
Ke-ming wen-hsien 3& fir X Hit, ed. Lo Chia-lun, $% 3 ff, Taipei, 1954, vu, 58 ; 
Tuan Ch^-jui's BY Bt FE account in his Ho-fet chth-cheng nien-p'u & FE $h Br 
SF BE, Taipei, 1962 ed., 48-55; Chang Hsün's own version in the Ke-ming wen- 
hsien, viz, 75; and Johnston's Twilight (146-56). And now P‘u-yi adds his 
version.1? 

One question which has fascinated historians for years is Tuan Ch‘i-jui’s part 
in the 1917 restoration. Both the official and Tuan’s own accounts avoid a 
reference to it, but since the prelude to Chang Hsiin’s visit to Peking was the 
struggle for power between Tuan and Li Yüan-hung, it has been suggested that 
Tuan was in fact the author of the plot. Li Chien-nung, for example, quotes two 
telegrams by Chang Hsün to substantiate this suggestion (op. cit., 401-2), but 
the substantiation is far from being convincing enough. Chang Hsün's telegrams 
dated 5 July 1917 quoted in the Ke-ming wen-hsien, vu, 75, are, however, more 
telling : 

‘At the Hstichow Conference of 1916 there were representatives of Feng 
[Kuo-chang :3& [B] X], Tuan [Ch'i-jui] Hsü [Shib-ch‘ang], and Liang 
[Shih-yi Æ + RA] and of the military governors. 
‘ Hsü Tung-hai [Shih-ch'ang] and Civil Governor [of Chihli] Chu [Chia-pao 
AK # FX) supported my visit to Peking and no military governor raised a 
word of objection. Chih-lao # + [Tuan Ch'i-jui] although he did not 
support it, did not object either. He also sent representatives to discuss 
with me in Peking, saying that the question of restoration could be discussed, 
if the President was overthrown. J have confidentially telegraphed all 
concerned and obtained their consent. All the letters and telegrams are with 
me and any denial would be futile’. 


The implication here is clear, that Tuan actually encouraged Chang to go ahead 
with his restorationist adventure. When talking to his nephew Feng Yii-hsiang, 
Lu Chien-chang BB # # said that Tuan was responsible for the whole scheme, 
for what he wanted was to drive Li Yiian-hung away so that he could go back 
to Peking and the helm of power. The tool he used was Chang Hsün who was 
thrown away as soon as the job was done (Feng, Wo-ti sheng-huo, x, 49). 
Johnston also says that Chang had the definite assurance of many prominent 
leaders who showed willingness.to assist him in his scheme (RJ, 141). P'u-yi, 
at the time of this restoration being only 11 years of age, now gives his descrip- 
tion of the whole event, which agrees on the whole with Johnston, and comes 
to the conclusion that Tuan Ch‘i-jui, Feng Kuo-chang, and other prominent 
leaders ‘ were not really opposed to the idea of restoration. The question was 


Ohieh-shih heien-sheng E BE + FE 4E هل‎ BU < X6 174 Œ, Shanghai, 1038, 


via, 158. 

19 On Chang Hsün's restoration documents, Johnston quotes from the Peking Leader of 
6 May 1924, saying that they were taken to Paris (RJ, 144-5). P‘u-yi now says that these docu- 
ments filled a chest which was stolen by someone and shipped to France (110, n. 1). My attempts 
to trace these documents have been to no avail. 
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merely one of leadership’ (111). Although he goes into the details of the 
scheming and hoping of the courtiers and his clansmen, he agrees with Tuan, 
Feng, and others that they were the pawns of the game, not masters of their own 
fate (99-105 and 108). 

P‘u-yi does not analyse the causes of the failure of the restoration of 1917 
(109). But Johnston blamed Chang Hsün for his bad handling of the situation : 


> , , he placed too great a trust in his own military prestige and in the good 
faith of the various leaders who had given him open or secret support at 
Hsii-chou. He left his army there and proceeded to Peking with a badly 
equipped force which was far too small to give him real mastery of the 
situation °’ (RJ, 136). | 

‘The movement failed not because it lacked sympathies but because some of 
the principal participators were selfish, ambitious and jealous of one another 
and because Chang Hsün had none of the essential qualities of statesman- 
ship’ (RJ, 140). 


Chang Hsün may have mishandled the situation and may have lacked the 
qualities Johnston expected from him, and the other leaders of the time may 
have been perfidious, but history cannot be so haphazard as to rely entirely on 
the astuteness or the lack of it of one man. P‘u-yi is quite right to point out 
that the idea behind the 1917 and other restorationist activities sprang from 
bitterness against the depravity and callousness of the warlords (115). This, 
indeed, was the main argument in favour of a restoration in Chang Hsiin's 
memorial on 1 July 1917 and P‘u-yi’s own edict of the same date. (Sun Yao, 
Chung-hua min-kuo shih-liao, 1v, 4 and 6-7). It was also the reason for this idea 
remaining alive after 1917. The Double Tenth celebrations, for instance, were 
prohibited by the police commissioner of Tientsin in 1919 and by the garrison 
commander of Shanghai in 1920 (Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, Wen-ts'un, 111, 557) ; in 1921 the 
government again felt the necessity of issuing denials of a rumoured restoration 
(Cheng-fu kung-pao, 4 April 1921) ; Li Yüan-hung, in an interview with Rodney 
Gilbert of the North China Daily News, talked about Chang Tso-lin's support 
of a Manchu restoration (14 March 1921, quoted in RJ, 261); and P'u-yi gives 
the full details of his relationship with the Manchurian warlords after the fiasco 
of 1917 (118-9 and 209-28). If Johnston is right in saying that the restoration 
lacked nosympathy, the question which must be asked is why it never succeeded. 
The question was not one of sympathy, but of support, and cannot be 
answered in full unless we understand the meaning of the Chinese monarch and 
monarchy. For our purpose here, it may suffice to quote the following : 


‘However, even the warlords, as pretentious admirers of Confucius and 
defenders of his traditions, could not entertain the thought of a monarchical 
revival, for they, too, had enough political sense to realise that since China 
was & pariah among nations, any such thought could only spring, not from 
& desire to restore her cultural tradition, not even from an intention of 
making the monarch the rallying-point of the patriotic forces of the country, 
but from a greed for purely personal power and glory. Therefore the imperial 
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restoration of 1915-16 by Yüan Shih-k‘ai and of 1917 by Chang Hsün were 
from the beginning doomed to failure 0 


In other words, by supporting P‘u-yi in a bid for restoration, a warlord would 
have invoked, instead of support and sympathy, only jealousy and antagonism 
from other warlords. Therefore in the end the restorationists had no choice 
but to rely on the willing foreign power, Japan. 


Trials 

His restoration in 1932 formed one of the chief questions at the Tokyo 
International Military Tribunal to which P‘u-yi was called as a prosecution 
witness. According to his autobiography, he gave evidence for eight days (394),2! 
but his description of it takes up less than two pages in contrast to some 500 
pages in the Transcript. Even now he still does not quite understand the nature 
of the Tribunal, much less the procedure it employed, as he persists with his 
accusation that the American counsel (especially Major Blakeney) engaged by 
the defendants were partial (395 and 511; also P'an, op. cit., m, 141, and 
Tartary, 273 and 277). He admits in this book (396) that he denied a number 
of things at the Tribunal. However, an examination of the Transcript reveals 
that he evaded so many questions and told so many lies as to cause the President 
to say impatiently : 

‘ We have been getting just that type of answer for days. Why provoke any 

more ? ' (Trans., 26 August 1946, 4,287). 
And a defence counsel, Mr. Levin, simply lost his control and attacked him : 


‘I should like to direct the attention of the Tribunal that from the beginning 
of this witness's testimony until the conclusion at the present time concerning 
the discussion of his notes and memoranda, that he has palpably and willfully 
lied to the Tribunal' (Trans., 23 August 1946, 4,228). 


The notes and memoranda referred to were made in pencil in the war prisoners' 
camp in Russia; P'u-yisaid they were left in the camp, but a copy in ink had 
been made while he was in Tokyo. The President of the Tribunal was astonished 
at the suggestion that a copy could have been made from an original which was 
left in Russia. Throughout the eight days of his testimony replies of this and 
a worse kind were uttered by him again and again. When pressed he would 
just produce the stock answer: ‘I cannot recall’. 

It would be tedious to compare every point raised at the Tribunal with that 
described in this book. Three important ones and one less important one should 
not, however, escape our notice. 

The first concerns his departure from Tientsin to Port Arthur in November 
1931. The Chinese prosecutor at the Tribunal, on the last day of P‘u-yi’s testi- 
mony, mentioned in passing the Japanese abduction of the dethroned Emperor 


20 Jerome Ch'en, ‘China’s conception of her place in the world’, Political Quarterly, xxxv, 3, 
1964, 263. 
31 The dates were 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, and 27 August 1946. 
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. Hsüan-t'ung (Trans., 27 August 1946, 4,360). P'u-yi himself also said : “ Under 
the compulsion of this Japanese commander, that is, General Kashii [# HE], 
commander of Japanese garrison forces in Tientsin, I was compelled to go to 
Port Arthur’ (Trans., 16 August 1946, 3,756). For his own part, he admitted, 
two reasons were mainly responsible for his departure. The first was the dis- 
covery of a bomb hidden in a basket of fruit delivered to him on 8 November 
. 1931 (Trans., 21 August 1946, 4,124) and the second was: 

‘I thought it might be advisable for the Chinese to grab this chance to enter 

Manchuria ; so that when we may have a chance to kill time to train our 

military personnel as well as our civil personnel, and there might be a chance 

for the people in Manchuria to come together with the people of China 
proper to wait for an opportune moment to resist the Japanese. This was 

my ideal, and I enter into the mouth of the tiger’ (Trans., 19 August 1946, 

3,976). 

He denied that he went to Manchuria because he had always wanted to restore 
the dynasty (Trans., 20 August 1946, 4,071) or to vindicate himself after the 
loss of his rights in China (Trans., 4,103). He also denied that he had discussed 
the question of restoration with any Japanese before his departure (T'rans., 
27 August 1946, 4,344). 

Now in his autobiography, he contradicts every one of these pointe except 
the threat of the bomb which, he thinks, was not the decisive factor (284—6). 
He was not abducted (287 et 8eq.) ; he had no such patriotic intention or ideal 
as he had told Major Blakeney at the Tribunal, but rather his mind was occupied 
by such thoughts as the restoration of his ‘ ancestors’ domain ’, his eviction by 
Feng Yü-hsiang, and the plundering of the imperial tombs at his investiture as 
the Chief Executive of Manchukuo (313 and 315); and he admits that he had 
frequent consultations with the Japanese representatives in Tientsin, particu- 
larly with Doihara (278-7 and 278-81). The step taken in 1931 was but one of 
many towards an eventual imperial restoration. 

The second point is his interview with Col. Itagaki # js of the Kwantung 
Army in Port Arthur on 23 February 1932. Answering the Chief Prosecutor, 
Mr. Keenan, he said : 

' Q Had you ever expressed a desire to anyone to become the head of the 

Manchurian State ? 

A No, I refused Itagaki’ (Trans., 16 August 1946, 3,963). 

‘Q Did you have desire to resist the Japanese or a desire to collaborate with 

them ? 

A My desire then was to refuse them, but under the military force and the 
pursuant advice on the part of my advisers, 1 to view of saving my own 
life had to accept it’ (ibid., 3,969). 

‘Q And from whom did you learn of any such threat to your life if you 

refused to accept the offer to head the Manchurian State ? 

A First, Itagaki said that—he said if I refused, I would be subject to the 
risk of life. Secondly, my advisers advised me to accept it on the same 
line of reasoning. They said that if I refused it, my life might be 
threatened. Thirdly, I was then residing in Port Arthur which is a 
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Japanese—where I was in the palm of the Japanese hands; and if 
I refused then and came out of Port Arthur, the Japanese may think 
I would spill the secret ’ (ibid., 3,970). 

Replying to Blakeney's cross-examination, he said : 


‘@ And did you not reply to Colonel Itagaki that you were not interested 
in & regency, but wished to be absolute monarch ? 
A No’ (Trans., 21 August 1946, 4,098). 


The autobiography now confirms Blakeney’s suspicion. P‘u-yi during his first 
interview with Itagaki preoccupied himself with nothing but the polity of an 
empire and his title as emperor of the new state (304-6). To accept the title of 
the Chief Executive was not to restore his ‘ ancestors’ domain ’, and was there- 
fore to act against the principle of filial piety (306). This at any rate makes 
sense in the context of his discussion with Doihara. 

The third point raised at the Tribunal concerns P‘u-yi’s letter to General 
Minami Jiro Fj X RI dated the Asin-wei 3E Æ year, the ninth month, the first 
day, which was first introduced by Blakeney : 


‘@ Is it a fact that after September 1931, and prior to your conversation 
with General Itagaki, you had written one or more letters to high 
Japanese officials indicating your willingness to accept restoration to the 
throne in Manchuria ? 

A No. 


The President: I suppose you will produce those letters or account for 
their absence ? 


Major Blakeney: The letters will be produced, sir’ (Trans., 21 August 
1946, 4,100). 
When the hearing was resumed in the afternoon of the same day, Blakeney 
produced the letter as Defence Exhibit No. 278 and P‘u-yi promptly described 
it as a counterfeit (Trans., 4,115-8). On the next day, Minami’s counsel, 
Mr. Okamoto fi] Æ, related: 


‘Toyama [1& ij], tutor to the witness, took this document to Tokyo and 
placed in General Minami's hands ’. 


And he went on to say that in 1934 Cheng Hsiao-hsü, when in Tokyo, endorsed 
the document as written by P‘u-yi in person (Trans., 22 August 1946, 4,165-6). 
P'u-yi now admits that he did write that letter to Minami and ita text is repro- 
duced on p. 277. In this vitally important letter the author showed unmistakably 
his wish to restore the Ch’ing dynasty with the help of Japan. 

Finally, the preface to Johnston’s Twilight. P‘u-yi denied any knowledge 
of it at the Tribunal—‘ I have never seen this. I believe that it was written by 
Chang Hsiao-hsii’ (Trans., 22 August 1946, 4,179). This, however, is not the 
important point. The important thing is that once he admitted writing or 


33 At the Tribunal, the date was identified as 1 November 1931, in the autobiography as 
1l Ootober 1931. The former identification is wrong. 
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knowing the preface, he would have to admit an interview held on 9 October 
1931 with Johnston. The interview, too, was denied by P‘u-yi : 

‘A At that time Johnston was, as a matter of fact, in Tientsin, but there 
was no such a conversation. Johnston wrote this book with commercial 
end in view. He wants to sell this book for money. 

Hitler has written a world famous book by the name of “ Mein Kampf "' 
(Trans., 23 August 1946, 4,221). 
Both the interview and the preface are now admitted by him, but with regard 
to the latter, he is prepared to go no further than Johnston’s request to him to 
write it (274). 

In sharp contrast to the Tribunal of 1946 is P‘u-yi’s description of the 
Mukden Military Tribunal of Japanese war criminals held in China in June and 
July 1956. Again P‘u-yi was called to give evidence (510-20). But there every- 
thing depended upon the criminals’ own confession and at one stage of his 
testimony, one of the accused, Furumi 4j ij, with tears in his eyes, simply 
bowed to P‘u-yi and said : ‘ Everything the witness has said is absolutely true’ 
(511). There was no Major Blakeney to ask awkward questions. 

Because the Mukden Tribunal was so tame, P‘u-yi’s description is rather dull 
reading, and much of it deals with the war criminals’ activities in their camp 
rather than the trial itself. Nevertheless, it gives more information than, say, 
the New York Tsmes's report on 21 July 1956. 


Re-education 

Two points in P‘u-yi’s description of the collapse of Manchukuo do not seem 
to command credulity : first, that his Japanese aide, Yoshioka # [i], obviously 
trusted by Tokyo, should have painted such a glowing picture of the military 
prowess of the Communist guerrillas in Manchuria (380-1); and, second, his 
persistent omission of the role of the atomic bombs in hastening Japan's decision 
to surrender, which shows his willingness to toe the Moscow-Peking propaganda 
line. However ill-informed he may have been in 1945, he, as the head of the 
puppet state, could not possibly be unaware of the panic caused by the holo- 
causts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

After the collapse he was taken prisoner by the Russians, thereby ushering 
in & new period in his life. The book from p. 388 to p. 556, almost one-third of 
the text, is devoted to his re-education. The technique employed by the Chinese 
Communists in remodelling either war prisoners or ordinary people is not a new 
subject, but that applied to an emperor has not been told before. In the words 
of the blurb of Mo-tas huang-ts ch'uan-ch's R 4 EL tf A #7, Peking, 1957, by 
P‘an Chi-chiung : # ‘ Even an emperor can be reformed ? This seems to be a 
“ miracle" 1° The ‘miracle’ happened this way. 

While in Russia from 1945 to 1950, P'u-yi did not receive much political 
indoctrination (392), except perhaps the conviction that the collapse of his 


33 A glightly altered version of this book w&s published in Hongkong in 1957 under the title 
Mo-tai huang-ts mi-wen, and has been referred to above. 
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empire and the defeat of Japan were due to the invasion of the Russian Army 
alone. This is borne out by his testimony at the Tokyo Tribunal, which, like 
this book and his interview with P‘an Chi-chiung in 1956, did not mention a 
single word about the impact of the Pacific War or the atomic bombs. The 
testimony itself, incidentally, proved that he was in no way reformed yet. His 
political re-education did not begin until his return to Manchuria. 

The success of his re-education depended partially on his own pliability. On 
his way back to Manchuria in 1950, he was first struck by the fact that the engine 
driver of the train waiting to take him and his fellow prisoners was a Chinese 
mstead of a Japanese (432), he deferentially addressed a soldier sitting opposite 
him on the train as nin f, and he reproached his nephew by saying ‘ Still talk 
about monarchy, even now ? I'll fight a duel with anyone who criticizes min-chu 
(democratic republicanism)’ (400). These were signs of his willingness to 
co-operate with the new regime in China and therefore ten years later he could 
shout the slogan, ‘ Long live the People’s Republic of China!’ in a procession 
in front of the T‘ien-an Men (563). 

The reshaping of his mind was conducted along two parallel lines—his 
attitude towards life in relation to other people and that towards the new 
Communist regime. The former was reformed through labour (lao-tung kai-tsao 
5} HU Uc 3) and the latter through learning (hsiieh-hsi #1 3). But the very 
first thing his reformers did was to destroy his old image of himself in the same 
way a8 & priest or missionary with a would-be convert. The old attitudes were 
sinful, had to be discarded, so that new ones could be built upon their rubble.34 

The first two years of his labour reform were the most difficult period, for 
he had neither looked after himself—but now had, for instance, to wash his own 
clothes—nor worked for others (408-10, 413, and 423-4). Naturally, his 
workmanship was poor. In learning, he was slow, as he had never been a serious 
student and the modern books now thrust upon him were arid and incompre- 
hensible to him.*5 Consequently, ‘ the seed of dragon ’ became a laughing-stock 
among the prisoners, causing the growth of a strong inferiority feeling (422-3 
and 436). He started to hate himself (463 and 470) as well as his imperial past 
(447-8). In other words, he admitted his sinful life and sought ways to become 
a new man 80 as to attain salvation. 

During this change, the Chinese intervention in the Korean War began and 
the news about it which he and other prisoners received convinced them of the 
strength of the new country (415-19). With himself at this juncture feeling 
depressed and insignificant, he decided in 1952 to hand over to the authorities 


24 of. A. D. Biderman, March to calumny, New York and London, 1963, 215: °‘... The 
Communists did not possess any new, mysterious, superscientific technique for bending people 
to their will, but rather... the methods used against prisoners of war and other “ brainwashing ” 
victims were a composite of old and understandable methods of influence . . .". 

25 Ch‘in Han-ts‘ai # BY of says that there was not a single volume of modern books in the 
library of the Manchukuo court (Man-kung ts‘an-chao gj “7 Be HY, Shanghai, 1947, 89-100) 
and P'an Chi-chiung says that P‘u-yi has never read, for example, Lu Hsün f 3A. See P'an, 
Mi-wen, 1, 97. 
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the 468 pieces of priceless treasure hidden under his suit-case (434-5). These 
treasures were originally intended as the means for his living in exile (393 and 
432) and the step teken in 1952 therefore represented a turning-point in his 
life—he resolved to rely on his labour for living. And then the commandant of 
the prisoners’ camp told him : ‘To the people, the most valuable thing is man, & 
reformed man.’ (427.) 

After this there came his own honest confessions of 1954 (450), his decision 
to become a new man in 1955 (472), his readiness to meet his relatives and to 
know their living and working conditions in 1956 (500-10), and his optimism and 
positive attitude to life in 1958 (538 and 548). His work also improved at the 
same time, and even won the praise of his fellow-prisoners and supervisors (539). 

His learning was making progress, too. The very first books he was given 
to read were Mao’s essay on the New Democracy, the history of China in the 
past 100 years, and the history of the new democratic revolution (405). Since 
he and the other prisoners in the same camp had been monarchists (therefore 
‘feudal’ in the eyes of the Communists), the first step was to eliminate their 
‘feudal’ ideas (419, 423, and 442). This was done by the end of 1951, when they 
went on to study imperialism (441 and 449). Only after this phase of ‘ destruc- 
tive? education were they taken out of the camp to see the achievements of 
China's socialist reconstruction in 1906 and 1957 and initiated in the socialist 
theory of political economy and historical materialism in 1958 (487-000, 531, 
and 539). His re-education was then completed and he himself ready to brave 
the new world. On 4 December 1959 he was pardoned and released. 

Without the last one-third, P‘u-yi’s book is no more than an important 
historical document; with it, the book acquires a new dimension, 2 political 
meaning. If the reader imagines himself as a high official on Taiwan, what 
reaction can he have and what conclusion can he draw from Wo-t 0 


pan-sheng * 


APPENDIX 


A collation between PY and RJ 


(1) PY, 64, admits the poems published in Peking were those of a Ming poet. 
RJ, 237, believes them to be PY’s own writing, gives the translation, and 
names the paper as Yu-hst Jih-pao (ER A 38 ° 

(2) PY, 116, refers to Dr. Hu Shih's interview as chao-chien A باط‎ ' being 
received in audience ’. 

RJ, 276, quotes Hu's original letter which calls it ‘ this little event”. 

(3) PY, 122, first interview with Johnston on 4 March 1919. 

RJ, 165 and 168, on 3 March 1919. Johnston's memorandum was written 
contemporaneously. 

(4) PY, 123, dismissal of the eunuch from the study about a month after 
RJ’s lessons began. 

RJ, 229, after almost a year, in summer 1920. 
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(D) PY, 124, RJ given the official costumes of the first rank. 
RJ, 186, of the second rank. 
(6) PY, 138, does not mention PY’s intention to renounce his title and rights. 
RJ, 286, mentions such an intention. 
(7) PY, 141, refers to his sight-seeing trips outside the Forbidden City. 
RJ, 266, says that one of these was to his mother’s funeral and the other 
to see his father. 
(8) PY, 143, palace treasures were moved to Tientsin. 
RJ, 327, they were taken in cases to Legation Quarter first by P‘u-chieh. 
(9) PY, 148, a foreign woman came to rescue when fire broke out in the Palace. 
RJ, 336, the woman was Mrs. Carson, wife of a member of the British 
Legation. 
(10) PY, 164, donation amounting to US $300,000. 
RJ, 348, amounting to Chinese $200,000. 
(11) PY, 167, the revised Favourable Treatment not dated nor signed. 
RJ, 391, dated the 5th and signed by Lu Chung-lin, Wang Chih-hsiang 
E % OE, and Chang Pi 35 B. 
(12) PY, 182, Wu-li-wen & Fj 3, the foreign firm. 
RJ, 419, the firm kept by Hartung. 
(13) PY, 182, German doctor. 
RJ, 419-20, Dr. Dipper. 
(14) PY, 183-4, describes RJ’s trip to the Legations and his displeasure because 
Cheng Hsiao-hsii had succeeded in arranging a sanctuary for PY. 
RJ, 421-32, gives a different order of call at the Legations, attributes the 
success of a sanctuary at the Japanese Legation to himself, and does not 
explain why Sir Ronald Macleay refused asylum to PY. 
(15) PY, 229, describes Sun Tien-ying’s troops as Chiang Kai-shek's, hence his 
hatred of Chiang’s regime. 
RJ, 444, does not mention PY’s hatred. 
(16) PY, 274, refers to RJ’s request for a preface to his Twilight and his intention 
to write the last chapter. 
RJ, 446-7, no mention of either. 
(17) PY, 283, Chiang bribes him to stay in Tientsin. 
RJ, 449, merely says that T. V. Soong asked him to go to Tientsin since 
PY was in some kind of danger. 
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CLOWNS IN THE SZECHUAN THEATRE 


By Dana ۸ 
(PLATES I-VI) 


The field of the various regional theatres, ti-fang-hst ti 7; BR, which 
represent a substantial part of the traditional Chinese theatre, still remains 
largely unexplored. It has always been outside the scope of the interest of 
Chinese and European scholars, who have paid most attention to Ytian-ch‘i 
Jt Hi, the drama of the Mongol era, to the K‘un-ch‘ti H ni theatre, and lately 
also to Ching-hst Hi AR or Peking opera. The Peking opera is in fact one of the 
regional theatres by origin, but it occupies an exceptional position because it 
is distributed throughout China and is not localized in a specific part of the 
country like other t-fang-hst. 

I had an opportunity to study the regional theatre of Szechuan province for 
several weeks in the spring of 1958 in Chengtu and Chungking. I gathered the 
material for this article first of all by watching the performances to which I shall 
refer, and also from discussions with the actors. I refer those interested in the 
subject of this article to the essay by the Szechuan comic actor Liu Ch'eng-chi 
2 fk dE published in Hst-ch à yen-chiu WR ti HF 37, 1957, 1. In the footnotes . 
I refer to contemporary editions of the plays mentioned. It should be stressed 
that up to recent times, Szechuan plays had mainly existed only in the minds of 
the actors, & minority of them only having been roughly printed from wooden 
blocks. The contemporary editions were edited with the help of leading actors 
who dictated the texts. This was a state of affairs common to all regional 
theatres. 

The local colour of the musical score and dialect are the two important 
features which distinguish regional theatres from each other. Their repertoire 
of traditional plays and principles of staging are features which they have in 
common, as &re their basic division of character types and the technique of their 
representation. Local features are not revealed in music and language alone, 
however. They may also be observed in the art of acting, in costume, and in 
make-up. It will be one of the tasks of further studies, which must be based on a 
thorough knowledge of the various regional theatres, to point out such peculiari- 
ties. To carry out this task it will be necessary to know the history of each local 
theatre, since it is quite evident that some of the regional theatres have 
influenced each other, and that the K'un-ch'ü theatre has also had considerable 
influence on the local theatres. 

The Szechuan theatre, CA'uan-chü JM BJ, 18 one of the ti-fang-hst with the 
longest history. The largest part of its repertoire is composed of the so-called 
kao-ch'iang & Fë plays which are mostly reworked ch‘uan-ch‘s 48 y dramas of 
the Ming dynasty. In the Szechuan theatre there are also the hu-ch‘in dj] E Bg 
and tan $H WX plays, which most probably originate from local theatres in 
Shensi and Hupeh provinces. In the repertoire we can also find scenes from the 
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K'un-ch'ii theatre. Finally, we find teng-hst ¥ R$ from the Szechuan country- 
side, which alone are of truly local origin. 

The clown types chou J} of the Szechuan theatre draw their art and 
technique from old sources of comic acting. Much of this tradition was brought 
from east China along with kao-ch'iang plays, mostly in the eighteenth century. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century comic acting was refreshed by new 
impulses brought in by comio actors of the K‘un-ch‘ti theatrical group. The 
representation of such types as the clown-dignitary, the dandy-clown, and the 
servant owe much to these influences. Most of the local genuineness and 
inventiveness in clown acting can be seen in the teng-hst plays which originate 
in folk-lore, as, for example, the puppet clown-dignitary in the play ‘ Five 
children accuse their mother’ (see p. 359). Such types as the loafer, the 
countryman, or the comical old woman are much less standardized according to 
the principles of acting common to the Chinese traditional theatre in general, 
and are more inspired by types from the real life of the Szechuan countryside. 


The clown-dignitary—p‘ao-tat-ch‘ou fi ® FA. 

The clown-dignitary usually represents an historical character, official, 
minister, philosopher, or emperor. Usually he is corrupt and treacherous at 
heart, his true character being revealed as the play proceeds. The actor’s task is 
difficult. He must portray an elderly man, apparently of high social status and 
of refined manners, speech, and gestures. He must mystify the audience and 
make them believe that they have misread the signal on the face of the clown— 
the white rectangle of make-up—and that he is actually of noble character. But 
when the drama reaches its climax and the true nature of the hypocrite can 
remain hidden no longer, the actor must not fail to exploit to the utmost the 
grotesquerie of the situation. 

The clown-dignitary derives his name from the costume in which he appears. 
This is a stage stylization of the robe worn by officials in the Sung and Ming 
dynasties (p‘ao). The belt (tat) is encrusted with jade. The actor also wears 
boots with high black tops and thick white soles and a black hat with protruding 
‘fms’. On his rose-coloured face is a design of dead-white make-up, which 
stresses the mimicry of the eyes (plate 1). Sometimes the white make-up covers 
his whole face. White make-up is common to clowns all over the world. 

An important example of the clown-dignitary role is the character Hsü Chia 
from the play Tseng ti-p'ao FF $h #1 ‘ The offering of a mantle’.1 A dignitary 
named Fan, played by an elderly man, type cheng-sheng JE 4E, stands in the 
way of the career of Hsii Chia of the Wei kingdom. Hsii Chia decides to remove 
him, but Fan escapes by chance from the dangerous trap and goes to the 
kingdom of Ch‘in. There he changes his name and later on becomes a minister. 
After a time Hsü Chia comes to the kingdom of Ch‘in with a message and is 


1 Oh'uan-chü, 2. Tseng ti-p‘ao (t'an-hsi), published by Ch'ung-ch'ing jen-min ch‘u-pan-she 
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taken captive in the office where he is staying. He is unaware that he has 
become the victim of his former rival, Fan, who wishes to teach him a lesson. 
Fan disguises himself as a poor man and makes his way into the prison. Hsü 
Chia does not recognize him, but takes pity on him for being poor and gives him 
his mantle. At this moment Fan reveals himself. Hsii Chia is ashamed and yet 
hates the idea of suffering revenge at the hands of the man whom he has 
previously wanted to kill. He hesitates between concealed fear and willingness 
to humiliate himself. Fan forgives him and releases him. 

During the scene in which he discovers that he has been tricked by his rival, 
Hsii Chia ceases to be a statesman. His body leans forward, his shoulders curve 
down in humiliation. When he walks he lifts the front part of his long robe with 
both hands, Lifting his knees high he paces warily, his eyes shifting from side to 
side. At the climax of his humiliation he moves forward on his knees (plate m1). 
Kneeling, he throws off his hat in despair with a mere toss of the head, and 
rotates the long tail of hair which hangs from the crown of his head. 

Another clown-dignitary is to be seen in the play Wen wu ta RI 
* Fight of a scholar and a boor’.? This consists of half an hour's clowning by a 
rigid Confucian scholar Ch‘en and a brute. Ch‘en, a disciple of Mencius, is 
played by the clown type. Because of its eloquent pantomime this play will 
amuse any spectator, but only the educated can fully appreciate it. We must 
know first what precedes the scene when the philosopher Ch‘en appears on the 
stage. He has visited his sick mother who treats him to a roasted goose. This 
places him in a dilemma. As an orthodox Confucian he remembers the words of 
the classic writer: ‘A noble man keeps away from the kitchen, when he sees 
anything alive he cannot bear to see it dead...’. He feels he must refuse the 
goose. On the other hand Confucian teaching bids him esteem his mother and not 
cause her sorrow, so he eats it. He enters the stage just after he has left his 
mother. He has a bad conscience, because he thinks himself to be unclean. He 
broods, walking slowly, his steps becoming longer and longer in time with the 
beating of the drum and gong. His face cannot be seen as he covers it with a 
large fan because he is sad. He longs to vomit the food which he has eaten 
against his will The sound of vomiting is set to the rhythm of percussion 
instruments and does not sound repulsive. There then appears on the stage a 
fat and noisy lummox whom Ch‘en hates for being a lazy good-for-nothing who 
feeds on the sacramental offerings. The fat man, for his part cannot abide 
Ch‘en because of his superiority and cowardice. The philosopher shows his face 
for the first time in the footlights (plate mz). It is made up to look white and stiff 
with orily a few strokes of the brush, and looks the caricature of a dull scholar. 
He adopts a typical stance with his feet at a wide angle. The angle at which his 
body is bent contrasts with the way he turns his head and eyes. He wishes to 
avoid direct conflict with the fat brute, but the latter tries to provoke him with 


2 Ch'uan-chü, 43. Wen wu ta (kao-ch'iang), published by Ch‘ung-ch‘ing jen-min ch‘u-pan-she, 


1967. This play forms part of the Ming drama T'ai-ho chi 4 FI #0 which was brought to 
Szechuan by a K'un-ch'& theatre troupe. 
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all kinds of insults. His moral principles forbid him to get involved in brawls 
and he is only able to produce a formal question whether they are going to 
fight with words or fists. The brute answers that he is for both ways and 
challenges Ch‘en to start. The philosopher picks a blade of grass and starts to 
tickle the fat man under the nose. When his opponent harasses him rudely an 
old man interferes, trying to pacify them. 

The comic element in the acting of this clown consists first of all in exag- 
gerating the rhythm of his movements. Since he desires to show that he is a 
cultured person he moves in a slow, mechanical way which looks funny. His 
gestures correspond with a certain method of elocution which is equally 
exaggerated and stilted. This type of clown lampoons the dry dogmatic 
philosopher. 

In the play Wu tzu kao mu Ti حو‎ 4; ¥: ‘ Five children accuse their mother’ 3 
the clown-dignitary is presented in another special way, which reminds one of a 
puppet. Long before this play appeared on the professional stage it had lived in 
the remote countryside where nothing came but the puppet theatre. The 
originator of the play, wanting to ridicule a dignitary, presented him as a 
puppet. There is a legend in Szechuan that a poor country girl is seduced by 
three different men and disposes of her five children. Her conscience then 
urges her to hang herself. This play presents her story. We are in Hades 
(plates rv, v). Yen-wang, the ruler of the underworld, is about to judge the 
accused mother. His barrel-shaped body is dressed in the red robe of a dignitary. 
His head moves woodenly on his stiff neck. His arms are bent, his wrists 
covered by white cuffs, and his fingers held close together as though they are 
carved of wood. He speaks in a squeaking voice. On the stage appear four 
children and a woman with an infant on her back. The children cry that their 
mother has killed them. The mother sings in a whining voice about her hard 
fate, which we know from the legend. The puppet becomes disturbed, sheds a 
tear, and tries to interrupt the woman by a motion of his stiff fingers. He asks 
which were the first-born children, who were twins. At that moment the mother 
recognizes in him her first seducer. The mother acouses him, but the accusation 
becomes a farce. To amuse the children Yen-wang orders a piece of canvas to 
be stretched out and we see the top part of his body above the canvas, like a 
clown in a Punch and Judy show. He is so engrossed in his performance that he 
does not notice that the woman and her children have run away from Hades 
back to earth. Presently the cock crows, dawn breaks, and Yen-wang becomes 
inert. A stage assistant appears in working clothes and carries him off the stage. 

The fantasy of clowning has brought into being another remarkable feat of 
acting, that of the dwarf-clown—at-shen-fa FE & ¥ (plate vi). To represent a 
clown-dignitary &8 & dwarf is very strenuous for an actor and asks for long 
training of the leg muscles. He must walk and run and remain standing or 
sitting in a stooping position for a long time. He wears the ceremonial costume 


3 This play belongs to the folk-lore teng-hst, which originated in the rural parts of Szechuan. 
When I saw it in 1958 in Chungking, ite text had not yet been published. 
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of the dignitary, adapted to his reduced size so that the illusion of a short figure 
is perfect. 

The thesis ‘ the clown was born in the vicinity of evil’ * is documented by 
another group of clown-dignitaries, the emperors. These historical figures, 
known as bad rulers, are represented on the stage without glamour. On the 
contrary, they are shown in their worst colours. The emperor Yang-ti of the Suel 


visit a sick man’ 5 is shown doing all kinds of barbaric and violent deeds prior 
to his ascent of the throne. Similarly in other traditional plays are presented. 
Chou-wang of the Yin dynasty, Yu-wang of the Chou dynasty, and others. The 
difficult question to answer is how it is possible that in Szechuan the emperor 
could be represented on the stage as a clown, who was believed to stand on the 
lowest step of the hierarchy of character types. We know that in other kinds of 
Chinese classical theatre, as in the Peking opera and the K'un-ch'ü theatre the 
emperors are more often played by elderly hero types—cheng-sheng E ۰ 
Perhaps we can explain it by the fact that Szechuan has always been a border 
province very far from the court. 


The dandy-clown—che-izu-ch‘ou 38 F E 


The dandy-clown is a young man who by his walk and gestures and. partly 
also by his miming and intonation reminds one of the educated young hero type 
wen-hsiao-sheng X 7| Æ. He wears long silk robes (che-tzu #8 F) which 
give him his name. These robes which are also worn by young heroes, are open 
on the sides almost up to the armpits. This makes the front and back part of the 
robe tractable. He always carries a fan. In spite of the similarity to the young 
hero type, the acting of the dandy-clown 1s substantially different. He only 
fakes education, self-assurance, and worldly manners. In fact he is the merest 
bubble, limited, stupid, and crude. Everything in him is false and. artificial. 

In the one-act play Tso wen-chang R X Fi ' Writing an essay’ ,؟‎ the 
dandy-clown plays a pampered young man of noble family. His hat and 
costume are of rose-coloured satin and his eyes gaze out of a narrow rectangle 
of make-up. He sits bored, making circles with the points of his shoes. He 
pesters his servant, asking him to bring tea. He spits out the tea, pretending 
not to like it. Then he sends for a dessert. The servant brings a demand from 
his father that he should compose an essay on a certain theme. He stops 
thinking about his dessert and fans himself in distress. He sits down at his desk 
and clumsily takes his brush. The servant, who is apparently more apt than his 
master, gives him some gentle advice. The young man sighs, being at a loss to 
know what to write. He fixes his gaze on one spot, gets up slowly, and charges 
with his fan after a butterfly. Again the servant advises him to concentrate on 


4 See M. Matiasek, Zeitlose Satire des Ewig-Menschlichen. Maske und Kothurn, Wien, 1963. 
s Ch'uan-chü is'ung-k'an Ji) BI $ Fl], 8, 1956, Wen-ping pi-kung (hu-ch'in Ast). 
© Ch‘uan-chtt ts‘ung-k'an, 5, 1950, Tso wen-chang (t'an-hst). 
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his writing. The young man returns to his table in disgust, his eyes scanning his 
surroundings. He catches sight of a pretty maidservant, gets up, wriggles his 
hips, and smooths the ribbons of his hat as if they were girl’s braids. In the 
end he persuades his servant to write the essay for him. 


The servant type—fang-chin-ch'ou E h 3t 


This type has offered rich possibilities for comic actors throughout the ages 
and on all theatre stages. In China too comic actors have developed their skill in 
this role. The scene Tsui li  ## ‘ The drunken servant’ which was originally a 
short and insignificant episode in the ch‘uan-ch‘i play Hung-li chi &T. Æ 22, has 
been enriched by the actors of the K'un-ch'ü and later on of the Szechuan 
theatre and lengthened into a half-hour's concert of motion. It concerns a 
servant who brings his master an invitation to a feast. Because he has helped 
himself to a drink on the way, he talks awkwardly, sings, and almost falls into 
a pool He talks to the fishes. Arriving at his master's house he imitates a 
girls voice outside his door and when his master opens the door in happy 
expectation, he throws a chain around his neck. He then tears up the invitation 
card and offers the pieces to his master. 


The loafer—chin-chin-ch‘ou #& 4& FL, the country bumpkin—yen-tzu-ch‘ou 
ti F F, and the comical old woman—ch‘ou-tan H B 


The acting of these types is much simpler in movement, gesture, and 
expression than the acting of the other clown types. This less stylized way of 
representing people’s characters is a common feature of the Oriental theatre. 
The higher strata of feudal society were far more bound by ceremony and 
etiquette in real life, and this is represented on the stage in speech and move- 
ment. The folk types, on the other hand, talk more and sing less, or use 
recitative for the most dramatic passages. In the regional theatre they use the 
local idiom, which naturally leads to improvisation and the humorous twisting 
of the words and sense. Their movements and gestures lack the elements of 
dance and pattern. Their costume is a stylization of the dress of country 
people, and is mostly in dark shades. 

The chin-chin-ch‘ou type often plays a parasite, a pimp, or sometimes a 
rural story-teller. These seem to have stepped straight out of the pages of 
ancient stories and they are just as lifelike as the characters in old fiction. 

The yen-tzu-ch‘ou types (plate vi) are found mostly in the teng-hst plays. 
Their stress is on verbal humour and improvisation. The actor has an unlimited 
possibility to actualize, make local allusions, and be in direct contact with the 
public. We often meet with the mocking of the country bumpkin, which is 
an old tradition of all theatres. In the teng-hst play Ching ch‘ang-nien $ Ez f 
* Hiring the groom.’ ° the yen-tzu-ch‘ou type plays a lummox who does not agree 
about his wages and demonstrates in mime to the farmer’s wife how many 


۲ The printed text of this play is not available. 
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bowls of rice he can eat. In another play he plays a village stutterer with a hump. 
The woman whom he has married takes him to her mother who questions him 
about many things, but ‘before he is able to stutter the answer whispered to 
him by his wife, the mother is already asking something else. The humour 
arises from the misunderstandings which result. 

The comical old woman, ch‘ou-tan, often represents step-mothers, innkeepers, 
and the like. Her acting consists mostly of dialogue. She uses vivid gestures 
and walks with the mincing gait typical of women with bound feet. As she 
walks she wriggles her hips. To-day this type of character is more often 
represented by an actress of the woman-gossip type than by a clown actor. 


It is necessary to stress that the ch'ow types of the Chinese traditional 
theatre reached their greatest popularity during the prosperous period of 
regional theatres which started in the eighteenth century and continues up to 
the present day. Only in the regional theatre could the clown become the hero 
of a play. The regional theatres, which depended on rural audiences, were the 
first to develop the country type of clown. There are good reasons for this. 
These types speak in understandable prose, using local idiom, and they also 
represent types of people who are familiar to the audience. 

The clown types owe their present versatility and unusual richness of stage 
expression far more to the actors than to the playwrights. Comic acting cannot 
exist without contact with the publie. Improvisation has an important part to 
play. Although in the text of a drama, the role of the comic type may only 
consist of a few lines, the actor may enlarge it until it becomes a full half-hour's 
entrancing clowning. Scenes which do not appear particularly witty m the text 
become humorous on the stage because of the movement and mime which 
words cannot express. 
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THE "SONG OF BAGAUDA’: A HAUSA KING LIST AND 
HOMILY IN VERSE—III! 


By M. HisKETT 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 'SoNG' 


It is argued that this work is a native Hausa tradition, and therefore a 
Hausa comment on history and the confrontation between Islam and paganism. 
This is important because our researches have hitherto been based almost 
entirely upon documents of the Fulani tradition, and Hausa comment has been 
scant. The fact that the song is written in Hausa is not of itself evidence of 
native Hausa origin, for certain of the Fulani are known to have composed in 
Hausa as well as Arabie and Fula. It is to the content and the imagery that we 
must look for this evidence. 

The doxology and subsequent eulogy of the Prophet are presented with a 
simple anthropomorphism and theological naivety which is quite unlike the 


sophisticated theology of the Fulani ‘ulama’. The meeting between God and - "d 


Muhammad is described in terms of African notions of rank, and court etiquette. 
. Entirely typical of an encounter between a sarki and a famous malam are 
the lines: 


| ^. * You are distant ; come nearer’ 2 
and: — — 


‘Stand upon the carpet, for you are greater than all. ۱ 

With his sandals he stepped upon it; he was not told to take them off! 3 
This is a direct reference to the African custom of removing t ne shoes in the 
presence of a superior. Furthermore, Gabriel and the angels are presented as 
courtiers who are peremptorily dismissed when the sarki is engaged in a 
téte-à-téte with his illustrious visitor.“ | mo 

The treatment of the Prophet Muhammad is significant. He is ‘ cheerful 
and munificent ' 5 and the poet urges his hearers to imitate the Prophet and 
‘ help their brethren by giving wealth and clothing... ’.° They should ‘ cease 
being angry and impatient with their kindred ’,7 and so on. In faet the Prophet 
is portrayed as an ideal head of the extended family, and this is a popular 
image not in the manner of the Fulani ‘ulama’. 

Further evidence of the Hausa origin of the WB is provided by the imagery 
which the poet uses. Invalid worship is likened to guinea-corn sown on dry 
ground, and he who performs it waits in vain for it to sprout while the moisture 
in the ground dries up and the farm becomes arid.’ This is a peasant simile ; 
these are not the words of a sedentary Fulani scholar, who would have nothing 
to do with such peasant notions. Likewise, the detail about the thriving of 


1 For parts 1-11 see BSOAS, xxvii, 3, 1964, 540-67 ; XXVII, 1, 1965, 112-35. 
* A1/20. 3 A1/28-9, 4 A1/19. 5 A2/14. 
5 A2/1. * A279, 5 A18/24-7. 
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guinea-corn and bulrush millet sown in newly-tilled bush, which surrounds the 
account of the coming of Bagauda *—all this is imagery drawn from the Hausa 
peasant economy ; it is not the work of a Fulani. 

The constant repetition of the plea to the malam not to become exasperated 
is also an authentic touch,!? for it is well known that the malams are apt to 
adopt an impatient attitude to the naive inquiries of the simple people. The 
reference to the greed of the hyena !! repeats a constant theme of Hausa animal 
fables, and so also does the reference to the ' dirty food of the heron '.'? 

Finally, at A7/30 we have the following lines : 

‘From the beginning there was prosperity and no injustice, 

Princeling and slaves, and the palace servants, 

And those who crossed over into Kano, Sokoto people and others, 

Whoever robbed another, he was handed over to Tata, 

The younger brother of the Chief Warder of Kano, the wielder of the 

cudgel ’. 

These lines, which involve an admission of oppressive practices by the followers 

of earlier Fulani leaders are clearly an ingenuous comment on the social con- 

ditions of the time, and are unlikely to have originated with a representative of 

the new Fulani aristocracy, which was actively concerned to brand the Habe 
with this kind of behaviour. 


THE DATE OF THE ° SONG’ 


The account of Hawwa is entirely reasonable, and there is no cause to think 
that she was passing on anything other than what she believed to be true. 
The word lebura ® must have been introduced after the beginning of the 
European period, but this need mean no more than that a common English 
loan-word has displaced an earlier native word. It in no way invalidates 
Hawwa's statement that the trunk of the song is ancient. The section on 
fatéwi is associated with the theological controversies of the Fulani period, but. 
this also is consistent with Hawwa's account. 

The references to Abashe and Uthmanu, which give rise to variant readings 
in A, B, and H support Hawwa’s statement that the song was added to on the 
death of each sarki. H speaks of Abashe as dead : 

* We pray our Lord to have mercy on Abashe, 

And make easy (for him) the lying in the tomb ’.14 
A speaks of him as still alive : 

‘ Let us pray to God that He will lengthen the life 

Of Abashe, and that his days may be numerous ' 15 
but then goes on to speak of Uthmanu, who succeeded Abashe in 1919 ; thus 
Abashe must have been dead at the time when the lines were written down. 
B also refers to Uthmanu : 

° A3/27 ff. 19 A11/31 and A15/31-4. u 1, 


7 A15/21. 15 ۸, 
14 BSOAS, xxvitt, l, 1965, p. 120, n. 84. 15 A8/13-14. 
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‘ Uthmanu is now upon the throne ; 

He has reigned eight years and eight months, no longer ' 19 
but omits the two anachronistic lines. 

It is clear that the scribe of A, or possibly the reciter from whom he copied 
down his recension, fell into a muddle and retained lines which should have 
been deleted on the death of Abashe. This very human error is of a sort to be 
expected in an oral tradition, and need not alarm us. 

Clearly both A and B must have been written down after 1919, the date of 
Uthmanu's accession, and almost certainly before 1926, since unlike H neither 
makes any mention of Abdullahi Bayero who succeeded Uthmanu in this year. 
Unfortunately we have no way of knowing whether the song was committed 
to writing in earlier times, and my searches failed to reveal any MSS older 


E than B which from its appearance might be taken to be somewhat senior to A. 


THE ACCOUNT OF HISTORY 


The king lists of the WB and of the Kano Chronicle are given for comparison. 
The dates attributed to the chiefs listed under WB have been calculated 
according to the length of reign, taking the known date of Abashe's installation 
by the British (April 1903/Muharram 1321) as a starting-point. The months 
of the Christian year are those in which the Muslim year begins, 


WB 


Bagauda 130-80/Sept. 747-Mar. 796 ; 50 years 

Warsa 180-220/Mar. 796-Jan. 835 ; 40 years 

Nawatau 220-90/Jan. 835-Dee. 902 ; 70 years 

Gawata 290-320/Dec. 902-Jan. 932 ۰ 30 years 

Ajimasu 320-60/Jan. 932-Nov. 970 ; 40 years 
Makankari 360-437/Nov. 970-July 1045 ; 77 years 
Guguwa 437-507/July 1045-June 1113 ; 70 years 
Wada 507-14/June 1113-Apr. 1120 ; 7 years 
Gakin-Gakuma 514-74/Apr. 1120-June 1178 ; 60 years 
Bagaji 574-86/June 1178-Feb. 1190 ; 12 years 
Shekarau 586-603/Feb. 1190-Aug. 1206 : 17 years 
Kunajiji 603-23/Aug. 1206-Jan. 1226 ; 20 years 
Umaru 623-35/Jan. 1226-Aug. 1237; 12 years 
Muhamman Rumfa 635-65/Aug. 1237-Oct. 1266 ; 90 years 
Dan Maganarku 665-85/Oct. 1266-Feb. 1286 ; 20 years 
Dauda 685-710/Feb. 1286-May 1310; 25 years 
Abdullahi 710-35/May 1310-Sept. 1334; 25 years 
Yakubu 735-45/Sept. 1334-May 1344; 10 years 
Abdullahi 745/May 1344 

Muhamman 745-75/May 1344-Aug. 1373 ; 30 years 
Ser 75-6/Aug. 1373-June 1374; 4 mths. and 6 mths. 


Bubakar 776-83/June 1374-Mar. 1381; 7 years 


16 BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1965, p. 120, n. 84. 
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Muhamman Zaki 783-8/Mar. 1381-Feb. 1386 ; 5 years 
Kutunbi 788-828/Feb. 1386-Nov. 1424 ; 40 years 

Shekarau 828-48/Nov. 1424—Apr. 1444 ; 20 years 

Dauda 848-88/Apr. 1444—Feb. 1483 ; 40 years 

Alhaji Malami 888-908/Feb. 1483-July 1502 ; 20 years 
Soyafi 908-58/July 1502-Jan. 1551; 50 years 

Kunkuna 958-88/Jan. 1551-Feb. 1580 ; 30 years 

Bawa 988-1018/Feb. 1580-Apr. 1609 ; 50 years 

Muhamman Dadi 1018-27 /Apr. 1609-Dec. 1617 ; 9 years 
Sharifa 1027-67 /Dec. 1617-Oct. 1656 ; 40 years 

Kunbaru 1067-1147/Oct. 1656-June 1734 ; 80 years 
Muhamman Kubari 1147-57 /June 1734-Feb. 1744; 10 years 
Yaji 1157-60/Feb. 1744-Jan. 1747 ; 3 years 

Babba Zaki 1160-85/Jan. 1747-Apr. 1771; 25 years 

Dauda 1185-94/Apr. 1771-Jan. 1780 ; 9 years 

Alwali 1194-1221/Jan. 1780-Mar. 1806 ; 27 years 
Sulaimanu 1221-34/Mar. 1806-Oct. 1818; 13 years 

Dan Mahmudu (Dabo) 1234-61/Oct. 1818-Jan. 1845 ; 27 years 
Uthmanu 1261-71/Jan. 1845-Sept. 1854 ; 10 years 
Abdullahi 1271-99/Sept. 1854-Nov. 1881 : 28 years 
Muhamman Bello 1299-1310/Nov. 1881-July 1892 ; 11 years 
Tukur 1310-11/July 1892-July 1893; 1 year 

Alu Babba (Aliyu) 1311-21/July 1893-Apr. 1903; 10 years 
Abashe 1321-38/Apr. 1903-Sept. 1919; 17 years 

Uthmanu 1338-44/Sept. 1919-July 1925 ; 6 years 

Abdullahi Bayero 1345-73/July 1926-Sept. 1953 ; 28 years 


KCh. 


Bagauda 389-455/Dec. 998-Jan. 1063 ; 66 years 
Warisi 455-88/Jan. 1063-Jan. 1095 ; 33 years 
Gijimasu 488-528/Jan. 1095-Nov. 1133 ; 40 years 
سعد‎ 528-30/Nov. 1133-Oct. 1135 ; 2 years 

Yusa 530-90/Oct. 1135-Dec. 1193 ; 60 years 

Naguji 590-654/Dec. 1193-Jan. 1256 ; 64 years 

Gugua 645-89/May 1247-Jan. 1290 ; 44 years 

Shekarau 689-706/Jan. 1290-July 1306 ; 17 years 

Tsamia 706-43/July 1306-June 1342 ; 57 years 

Osumanu Zamnagawa 743-50/June 1342-Mar. 1349; 7 years 
Yaji 750-87/Mar. 1349-Feb. 1385 ; 37 years 

Bugaya 787-92/Feb. 1385-Dec. 1389 ; 5 years 

Kanajeji 792-812/Dec. 1389-May 1409 ; 20 years 

Umaru 812-24/May 1409-Jan. 1421; 12 years 

Dauda 824-41/Jan. 1421-July 1437 ; 17 years 

Abdullahi Burja 841-56/Jan. 1437-Jan. 1452; 15 years 

Da cauta) g56 /Jan. 1452 

Yakubu 856-67/Jan. 1452-Sept. 1462; 11 years 
Mohamma Rimfa 867-904/Sept. 1462-Aug. 1498; 37 years 
Abdullahi 904-14/Aug. 1498-May 1508 ; 10 years 
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Mohamma Kisoki 914-72/May 1508-Aug. 1564; 58 years 
Yakufu 972-3/Aug. 1564-July 1565; 1 year | 
Dauda Abasama 973 /July 1565 

Abubakar Kado 973-80/July 1565-May 1572; 7 years 
Mohamma Shashere 980-90/May 1572-Jan. 1582: 10 years 
Mohamma Zaki 990-1027 /Jan. 1582—Dec. 1617 ; 37 years 
Mohamma Nazaki 1027-32/Dec. 1617-Nov. 1622 ; 5 years 
Kutumbi 1032-58/Nov. 1622-Jan. 1648 ; 26 years 

Al Hajji 1058-9/Jan. 1648-Jan. 1649; 1 year 

Shekkarau 1059-61/Jan. 1649-Dec. 1650; 2 years 

Kukuna 1061-2/Dec. 1650-Dec. 1651; 1 year 

Soyaki 1062/Dec. 1651 

Mohamma Kukuna 1062-70/Deoc. 1651-Sept. 1659; 8 years 
Bawa 1070-81/Sept. 1659-May 1670; 11 years 

Dadi 1081-1114/May 1670-May 1702; 33 years 

Mohamma Sharefa 1114—43/May 1702-July 1730; 29 years 
Kumbari 1143-56/July 1730-Feb. 1743; 13 years 

Alhaji Kabe 1156-66/Feb. 1743-Nov. 1752; 10 years 

Yaji 1166-82/Nov. 1752-May 1768; 16 years 

Babba Zaki 1182-90/May 1768-Feb. 1776 ; 8 years 

Dauda Abasama 1190-5/Feb. 1776-Dec. 1780; 5 years 
Mohamma Alwali 1195-1222/Dec. 1780—Mar. 1807 ; 27 years 
Sulaimanu 1222-35/Mar. 1807-Oct. 1819 : 13 years 
Ibrahim Dabo 1235-62/Oct. 1819-Dec. 1845 ; 27 years 
Osumanu 1262-72/Dec. 1845-Sept. 1855 ; 10 years 
Abdullahi 1272-1300/Sept. 1855-Nov. 1882 ; 28 years 
Mohamman Bello 1300-10/Nov. 1882-July 1892; 10 years 


It is obvious that the chronology of the WB is less reliable than that of the 
KCh. For the latter we have at least one external control—the established 
dates of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili. This Muslim revivalist is 
known to have corresponded with Muhamman Rumfa,?’ and he died in 1504.18 
The dates given by KCh. for the reign of Muhamman Rumfa—867-904/Sept. 
1462-Aug. 1498—are therefore plausible. The dates of the WB—635-65/Aug. 
1237-Aug. 1266—involve a discrepancy of over 200 years, and are impossible. 
A comparison between the chronology of the WB and that of the KCh. shows 
that the two sources agree to within a year (an inevitable margin of error when 
one does not know the months of the Muslim years in which events occurred) 
back as far as the reign of Alwali who was driven out by Sulaimanu in 1807.1? 
Before that they become increasingly divergent, until, when we arrive at 
Sharifa the discrepancy extends to 87 years. Before Sharifa they diverge so 
considerably that comparison becomes fruitless. For the earlier kings there 
appears, in general, to be a discrepancy of two and a half centuries. 


17 Bivar and Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 107. 

18 GAL, SuppL, u, 363; Nayl al-tbithaj bi-tatriz al-dibaj, 330. 

1 Hogben, The Muhammadan emirates of Nigeria, Oxford, 1930, 76, following KCh. Bello, 
however, gives 1805 for this event (Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, Kano, 1922, 23). The WB 
is therefore closer to Bello’s date. 
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Although the chronology is divergent, the order of succession agrees from 
Muhammad Bello back to Soyaki (KCh. 1062/Dec. 1651; WB 908-58/July 
1502-Jan. 1551), with the exception of Muhamman Kubari of WB, who may, 
however, be the same person as Alhaji Kabe son of Kumbari, of the KCh. 
Prior to Soyaki, however, and as far back as Muhamman Rumfa the two 
accounts differ so greatly both in names and chronoJogy, that comparison 
seems out of the question. For the earlier kings the picture is clearer. Warsa, 
Ajimasu, Guguwa, Bagaji, Kunajiji, and Dan Maganarku of the WB are easily 
identified with Warisi, Gijimasu, Gugua, Bugaya, Kanajeji, and Yaji son of 
Tsamia (whose mother was Maganarku) of the KCh. Makankari, Wada, and 
Gakin-Gakuma, who appear in all three recensions of WB, are not listed in 
KCh. On the other hand the following appear in KCh., and are not mentioned 
in WB: 

Yusa or Tsaraki, son of Gijimasu 530-90/Oct. 1135—Dec. 1193 

Naguji 590—654/Dec. 1193-Jan. 1256 

Tsamia 706-43/July 1306-June 1342 

Osumanu Zamnagawa 743-50/June 1342-Mar. 1349 

Atena. 36/0. 1452 

Atuma 

Muhamman Nazaki 1027-32/Dec. 1617-Nov. 1622 

Albaji Kabe 1156-66/Feb. 1743-Nov. 1752 


The account of the early history of Kano given by the WB differs signi- 
ficantly from that of the KCh. It ignores the pagan priest-king Barbushe, 
whose prophecy figures so largely in the KCh., and commences with the famous 
Bagauda. The only indication of the existence of the paganism of the Dalla 
stock is the brief observation : 


‘It was then uninhabited jungle ; 
A vast forest with nothing save idols, 
Waterbuck, buffalo and elephant ’.*° 


This, however, may be accounted for by the fact that the poet 18 concerned 
only with the Hausa chiefs, and therefore is not interested in extending his list 
beyond Bagauda, the legendary founder of the Hausa people. What is much 
more significant is the account given by the WB of the arrival of Bagauda. 
The KCh. describes in detail the hunting economy of the Dalla stock, but tells 
us nothing about the arrival of the Bagauda people, except to observe that they 
arrived and settled in the land. The WB on the other hand first presents the 
Bagauda people as mighty hunters—a possible confusion with the Barbushe 
legend—but then goes on to describe them as agriculturalists. Bagauda and 
his followers came to Kano, apparently as the vanguard of a migration set off 
by famine, ‘ foraging in the dry season ’,* and subsequently settled : 


20 A2/32-4. 9» 1۰: 
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‘ These farmers, when they first came 
They cut down the forest and chopped it up. 
Then the rain of the hot season came down, 
And they sowed their seed and it sprouted and did not dry up 2۶ 


Following this initial cultivation of the bush, the WB describes a further 
influx of people, driven in by famine from as far away as Asben. The Bagauda 
people, already established, were able £o impose their rule on these newcomers, 
thus founding the dynasty of Habe kings which continued down to Alwali. 

There is no external evidence to confirm or to date such a famine in Hausa- 
land, but over the broader field we have ample evidence of the encroachment 
of the Sahara into the grass savannah, It 18, of course, conjectural but certainly 
not fanciful to suggest that the story told by the WB is a dramatized and much 
abridged account of this slow southwards creep of the desert, reducing fertility 
in the more northerly areas such as Asben and forcing agricultural communities 
to migrate southwards. The tradition of Immigration across the southern 
periphery of the desert into the grasslands of the western Sudan is well estab- 
lished in the folk-history not only of Kano, but of Katsina and Bornu, and 
there has been much speculation as to the forces which set it off. The WB is, 
as far as I know, the first indigenous account, however tantalizingly incomplete, 
to attribute a specific cause to this movement. 

In its account of the advent of Islam the WB is much more abrupt than 
the KCh. The KCh tells of the arrival of the missionaries from Mali during the 
reign of Yaji (750-87/Mar. 1349-Feb. 1385), but is vague as to the precise 
point at which Islam was adopted by the kings. No doubt this acourately 
reflects the slow process by which Islam became established in the face of 
paganism. The WB, on the other hand, attributes the establishment of Islam 
squarely to Umaru (812-24/May 1409-Jan. 1421 by the KCh. dating), and 
refers to his predecessors as ‘ the pagan Hausa'.? This is perhaps due to a 
natural tendency in popular tradition to simplify. 

Further historical information is scant, since the WB confines itself to a 
recital of the length of reigns, and occasional brief comments on these reigns. 
The mention of a plague during the reign of Sheshe (KCh. Mohamma Shashere? 
980-90/May 1572-Jan. 1582) is Interesting. This brief mention cannot be 
adduced to support a chronology since outbreaks of epidemic disease riddle the 
history of North Africa and the Middle East. It is worthy of note, however, 
that in A.D. 1575 a new outbreak of the plague in Europe is recorded,?5 and 
this is said to have originated in Constantinople. Rather less than half a century 
later, in 1608, there occurred the Great Plague of Egypt, in which 1,000,000 are 
said to have perished.2¢ The words of the poet, Akat loba, mutane na zubewa 
‘ There was a plague, and the people were dropping dead’, and the mere fact 
that in an area where epidemic disease is such a common occurrence popular 


n A3/23-6. ? 4 24 A5/35—6. 
35 Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. ° Plague ۰ 26 ibid. 
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memory has recorded the incident, suggest an outbreak of exceptional propor- 
tions. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that this West African disaster may 
have been part of the pandemic pattern of plague during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


FORM AND PROSODY 


The WB conforms to the pattern of the Classical Arabic 068100, to the 
extent that it opens with the nasib or amatory prelude. This nastò is charac- 
teristic of the pre-Islamic qasida, and became conventionalized in the Islamic 
period. In later compositions it often took the form of an eulogy on the Prophet 
Muhammad, and the opening section of the WB is clearly such a stylized nasib. 
Similarly, like the Classical gasida, the poem falls into separate ° movements z 
although the themes which the Hausa poet chooses are remote from the Classical 
themes. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that this form of long Hausa poem with 
its introductory eulogy derives from the Classical qagida form. 

The metre is wafir, a metre commonly used in the gasida, and the song 
rhymes in wa. As Greenberg has pointed out, this final syllable may be preceded 
either by an open or by a closed syllable." Moreover, in adopting وأو‎ (waw) 
as his rawt the Hausa poet would appear to be distegarding the strict Classical 


convention. 

According to the Classical authorities, the basic foot of wafir ---- may 
only change as follows: v-v-; v--v; andv-~-. The Hausa poet, however, 
permits himself more latitude, and the following variations have been noted : 

(1) The addition of one short syllable in either of the first two feet. This is 
of frequent occurrence, and it therefore seems probable that we should regard 
it as a received variant in Hausa poetry. Some examples are : 

A6/1 Tû shémé Shé/shé Yakubù yar /kanénsa 

ee ° 2 alt »7 
(e IRA 

A6/17 Yd mata kû mmi/dà Künküna ® yai/talatin 

DI vu‏ د كنكنا ust‏ تلاتن 

A6/33 Kt san Muhaimmain/Kubari da yai/sarauta 

i سر و‎ ist? cS کبار‎ Te کسن‎ 

48/3 Mithamman Bél/ló sha daya shék/ara 1 

Le‏ بل bolt‏ شی‌کری تی 

and passim. 

17 * Hausa verse prosody’, JAOS, LXIX, 3, 1949, 127. 

15 Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language. Third edition, reissued, Cambridge, 1962, 1r, 352. 

* The final syllable of Hausa names is normally pronounced short, at any rate in modern 
spoken Hausa. Moreover, a short syllable here would correct the metre. Nevertheless the ajami 
unmistakably shows a long syllable. Similarly daya at A8/3 below, which has a short second 


syllable in normal speech, but is here written with a long vowel. Such apparent anomalies are 
discussed more fully below. 
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Sometimes an extra syllable is added to each of the first two feet, as at: 
41/15  Sükai dsirin/st st biyū ba/nd aka 
اسيرنس سوبیوبا نعك‎ 
A16/23 Izan kima sun/yi addi? à stin/ka kare 
عدعا سنکقاری‎ (gu اذا هما‎ 
and exceptionally in the last foot, as at: 
A6/28 Dà sarki né/isdyayyé mat /tsdwdtarwa 
zip. dots da 
b دسرکینی طبیی میطوتر‎ 
(2) The substitution of two short syllables for a long syllable other than 
the second long syllable of the first and second foot (v-Y¥-/v-¥¥-/v--) which is 


the only position in which this variation is permitted to appear by the Classical 
authorities. 


A2/6  Fdrilà *n/dá qiziri mat /isarwa 
عسروا‎ oF فرضا عند غذرى‎ 

AB/21 Talatin ym/kádàn ya tash/t sádá£a 
تلا تنيبى كدن ياتاش صدقا‎ 

A9/4 Da dlasaini/kana dada kin 7 
دعلسينى 3305 لنبراوا‎ 

A13/18 Dă dtishawa/yána kimà 111/7 
هنبرى وا‎ Aly دعتشاوا‎ 

۸16/1 Dé àmwal al/-yatama ità/sù kē cı 
à es ted داموال‎ 

416/15 Da Malam Ba/ké mafadin gas/ kiyû né 
غسکیانی‎ Odes SÙ دمام‎ 

۸90/12 Dà sükà baudé/téfarkin An/ndbawa 


دسكبوطى تف ركن النباوا 


The ajama script and scansion 

In general the ajami script employs the Arabic long vowels |, رو‎ and ي‎ to 
indicate Hausa long vowels. The imdla, ee pi 18 usually used to represent 
long €, although the diacritical point is often omitted. Final and medial forms of 
c5 appear to be used indiscriminately, and | and ی‎ are used indifferently to 
represent the long vowel à. There are, however, many inconsistencies with 
regard to length, for where syllables are required to be short for the metre, and 
are pronounced short in normal speech, they are often written with a long vowel, 


and indeed there is frequent disagreement between A and B on this score. 


The following examples illustrate these points, but the list is by no means 
exhaustive. 
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A4/22 Da ba sarki/ba, 25 /tsdréwa 

دبا Spa‏ باباغارو طرى وا 
where the second negative ba is normally short in speech, is required to be‏ 
short for the metre, but is here written with alif. 83/8 on the other hand has :‏ 

Da ba sarki /fa, bà 0 

دبا سركيف با غار نطربوا 
AB/19 Muhamman Run/fà sarkin né/karimi‏ 

b. T d 

where the second syllable of Runfa (for Rumfa) is required to be short for 
the metre, but is written with alif. 
À6/b | Mühümmàn ri shi d mayé/halifa 
Similarly ie second — of Zaki. But 85/15 has: 

rir Mii p n ya man /halifa 
46/12 Sarautar Ha/bé ba want tsa 3? /wataswa 

سروتر هابى با ونطا وتسوا 
The second syllable of Habe must be short for the metre, but is written‏ 
with alif magstira.‏ 
Yana sharva/da ba tà da 0‏ 41/18 

نا شريعا دبا تد ک کنیا 
where skarta has a long second syllable. This is correct in normal speech,‏ 
but the metre requires a short syllable in this position. This is conceded at‏ 
B7/14, where we find :‏ 

Ana shûrfü.... 

انا شرعا 
It is, however, possible to justify A in this instance if we admit the legitimacy‏ 
of the extra short syllable, which we have discussed above, particularly‏ 
since B does violence to an internal long vowel.‏ 
A9/21 Dà i dà gan/yà sarî e ba ni‏ 
where gunya 18 Bs renuit by the His to have a short second syllable, but is‏ 
written with alif magstira. This is to be contrasted with B10/17 which has:‏ 


where gunya is written with ya’, alif; and with A9/23: 


30 The Gaskiya orthography here employs two consonants ts where the ajami employs the 
single consonant J. Thus what appears to be a closed syllable when written in roman characters 
is in fact open. 
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Ka hau ginya/kamar ka yi/gad6(n)ka 
كهو غنیا کر کایی غدوك‎ 
Here gunya is required to have a long second syllable, and is written with 
ya’, ali. ۱ 
۸13/17 Dà kö ya kwi/nà yai 0000/06 fetsa 
where the second syllable of Awana must be short for the metre, but is 
written with an alif. 
A18/7 Ana mm ko/yd mai latfi/dabara 
انا ميكويا ميليق دبارى‎ 
Here the second syllable of Koya is required by the metre to be short, but 
is written with alif. B23/23, however, has: 
انا ی کوی ميليق دبارا‎ 
where it appears that the scribe has modified his spelling to fit the metre. 
There are many other examples of such apparent inconsistencies in the two 
MSS, and I have not been able to reduce them to any system, except to remark 
that the scribe of A appears from time to time to employ ى‎ for a short a, but 
to modify this to L where the metre requires a long d, as in gunya, A9/21 
and 23. He is, however, not consistent in this practice. 
The following diphthongs occur in order to produce a single long syllable : 
(a) as for a ys, as at A4/25: 
Da münya sun/kà ce sit at /sdrauta 
د منیا سی می ایسروتا‎ 
(b) akai for aka yi, as at AD/36 : 
Aka loba/mitane nā/zűbēwā 
اكيى لوبا متانى ناذبىوا‎ 
(c) sus for su ys, as at 416/35 : 
u lara kid s/da tsabà sur/tiwaye 
A سى توأ‎ Lib > CAS شتاو‎ È, 
(d) tas for ta yt, as at A11/11: 
Izan fà fáda(r)/sd tat dudm/di taki 
ديدى د تا کوا‎ u اذا ففدس‎ 
(e) yas for ya ys, as at A1/23: 
Fà ya stiydda/da ya ga gadin/sdrauta 
U ped فيى سجدا د ياغ غد‎ 
and passim; but contrast ۸5/11 : 
Ki san dat She/kárau shi ya/yt goma 
è R ۰ 
غوم‎ SL کسندی شی کرو شی‎ 
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and ۵/۵ : 
Kú san sarki/Wada 21 ya/yt milks 
Se sk كسن سرک ود ای‎ 
and passim. 
(f) Possibly biu for biyu, as at A5/18 : 
Ya shekàrà gi/mà sha bra 6 
یش ىكرى غوم شا بيو میثی‌وا‎ 
where bīyū ($ +4) would corrupt the metre. However, if we admit the 
additional short syllable, then biy could stand. 
(g) sukai for suka ys, as at A1/15: 
Sukm dsirin/sù su biyu ba/nd ükü 
سكى اسير نس سوبيو با نعك‎ 
Conversely, certain diphthongs are broken in order to achieve the required 
syllables, as at A1/8, where the normal bas yi ba (for ba ya ys ba) becomes 
ba yan (or yin) ys ba: 
Ba yin yi füshi/bá sat batwa/gá kowa 
Kiyau, kawa, and kyawa for kyau, as at A14/85 : 
Dà kayau ko/dd mini shi/na kē 6 
دكى وکو د مونى سینکی سوا‎ 
and, most distinctly, at A17/7 : 
Izān nā ce/sù duna bā/bù kawa 
عذن نا ٹی سدينا با بکاوا‎ 
and B’s version of the same line at B22/11: 
اذن نا ثی سدينا با بكياوا‎ 
Syllables normally open, are closed, as at A17/21 : 
Abin bid’ a/ba an yi ydnà/cila ba 
ابنبدعا بعنى يسا ٹکیبا‎ 
where ba a yi ba is normal. In case it should be thought that this curious 
form is due to a soribal error, it is worthy of note that B has an almost 
identical line, which exhibits the same curiosity : 
ابن بد عا بعنى ينا ٹکیا‎ 
Short end vowels of nouns are lengthened for the metre, although there is 
much inconsistency in representing such vowels in the ajams script. This can 
most conveniently be demonstrated by the treatment of the word shekara. 
In the following lines the metre clearly demands shékara : 
A4/27 Bagauda she/kara hamsin/a daula 
بغودا شی كرى حمسن عدولا‎ 


Lre di 
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B3/13 Bagatida ya shé/kara hamsin/a daula 
ی هسر عدولا‎ pon بعودا‎ 

۸4/31 N مت‎ shé/kara sab’in/yana yi 
"i نواتو ش یکر سبعن‎ 

نواتوا شیکرا سبع ینایی 83/17 

Ab/3 Dd Gügtwá she/kára sab'sn/sárauta 
د غوغو شی کری سبعين سروتا‎ 

د غوغوا شبکرا سبع سروتا 84/1 

Ab/T Dă sittin shé/kara ta Gakin-/Gakima 
دسین شى كرى تغقنغموما‎ 

دسئن شبکرا تغقنغقوما ‏ 134/5 

A6/19 Dà Bawar shé/kara shi ma/talatin 
د باورشی‌کر شی تلا تن‎ 

دابوا [sio]‏ شبكرا شیبا تلاتن 86/3 

A7/9 Dà Dauda she/kára tard 531/16 8‏ 
ددوودا ش ىكرى ترا سی يشودى 

دداوود شبکرا ترسى يشوطى 187/5 

A8/3 Mtthamman Bel/l6 sha dûya shé/kara tai 

88/9 بل شاديا شی‌کری ین‎ Tee 
محمد بل شاطيا شبلكرا تس‎ 

In the following, however, the metre requires a short end vowel, shēkără : 

A4/36 Ya shékara ar/b@ in da hant/da 0 

بشی کر ی KE‏ دهیی دساوا ST‏ 

Ab/18 Yd shékara g6/ma sha biyt mat /cikéwa 
WSs یشی‌کری غوم شابيو‎ 

یشیکرغوم شابيو میشکی وا 84/16 

46/8 Yd shékard ar/b tn bà cu/tataswa 
یشی کر اربعين يا وتتسوا‎ 

دشت‌کر اربع با شوتتاوا 25/18 

۸6/26 Ya ai ar /b in sirdin/sà daure 
یش یکر اربعين سردنس طورى‎ 

يشبكرا اربعن سردنس  ($ b‏ 86/9 


31 See BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1964, p. 546, n. 47; B omits. 
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A6/34 Ya shékara m sat ramin/kiushéwa 
سی رامن کشی وا‎ (ste sic) lage pr 
B6/18 يشبكرا غوم سی رامن كشيوا‎ 


And similarly at 47/16 and A7/26. It will be observed that there is incon- 
sistency in transcription. From time to time the scribe of A or B will render 
the short end vowel with fatha, but the tendency is to retain alsf or alsf maqsura. 
There seems little doubt, however, that in these cases the length of the vowel, 
in recitation, is intended to fit the metre.?? 

A similar variation in the length of end vowels to suit the metre 18 to be 
remarked in the following lines : 

A6/15 Da Boyafs/yà gadas ya/yt hamsin 

د سوياق “poly‏ بای حمسن 

But 46/16 : 

Kt san Soya/ £i 1/77 أ‎ 
la كسن سوياق یی ملكن‎ 

A8/2 Tû Abdülla/h ba 5611/96 6 

تعبد alll‏ با عيبو غكووا 

where the normal pronunciation 18 4. 

Also at A9/21 and 23, where gūnyă and günyà have already been noted. 

Al4/6 Su kan dauka/stina hima tir /bidewa 

سكندوكا سنا کم تربدىوا 

But contrast A15/3 : 

Nà kan ga kiima/a bà liman/vifafi 
تفای‎ UJ es 

where in the first example kuma is written with two short syllables, but in 

the second example with a short and a long syllable. 

Short syllables are frequently dropped for the metre, particularly dunya 
for ۰ 

A9/T Garin kwadayin/sa ya hira/da dunya 

غرنكدينس یی حيرا د دنيا 

A9/25 Dd mm 7030/0 dunya aur/dks né 

دمى جربا د دنياعوركيق 


33 It ia, of course, possible to argue that where the scribe writes كرى‎ we should read 
shékdra, and admit the additional short syllable which we have shown to be of frequent incidence 
in our earlier argument. We assume, however, that where it is possible to do so the poet will 
adhere to the Classical foot, and will only introduce his loca] variant when he has no other device 
at his disposal. Since the scribe does from time to time employ the spelling Ey « there ig 
clearly no such restriction in the lines which we have quoted, and it therefore seems olear that 
where the ajami spelling of this word conflicts with the metre, this is due to soribal inconsistency. 
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But contrast A2/25 : 

Ragé rikà fü/rá hana, du/niyà ce 
I si. 2 سه‎ |» 
ی دنیانی‎ DI) رعی‎ 

And 49/27 : 

Masoyin dii/niya shi ma/karé ne 
مسوين دونيا شیا کری‌ف‎ 

Thus also mutwa for miütüwá at A8/17 : 

Da mütwà ta/tafé masa 1۵/2۵۲5 shi 

Whereas in normal speech Hausa tends to open the closed syllables of 
Arabic loan-words, in poetry the Classical spelling may be retained, although 
alf or alif maqsüra frequently replace td’ marbuta. Thus we find bid’a for 
normal Hausa bids'a at A17/3 : 

Ayyükan Ha/bé ne dà sù ke/nà bada 
ایکا هابينى د سكى نبد عى‎ 

Also at A17/15, 17, 21 and passim. 

The word sannan presents a puzzle. The dictionaries give saan nan or 
sannan. The poet allows himself great freedom, and we find the following 
spellings in the ajami text: سعنن‎ (sd'ünnàn); pe (s@annan), and tL 
(sd'ànn?^), all in order to fit the pattern v--. For example : 

A2/32 Tana daji/sd an nan ba/bù kowa 

تنا داج gale‏ باب كووا 

A3/25 San nan sat/riwin bdzdra/yd saukà 

SL‏ سی رونبزرا يسوك 

A4/38 Sd'ün nan ya /sárauta mat /jimawa 

سعنن یی سروتا می جاو 

But contrast A9/19 : 

Zaman Gungir/kè sann® n/d ke sò 
عكى سوا‎ Ti ذمنخنشر کی‎ 

The Classical ساعة‎ (saa) has a long vowel in the first syllable, and this 
‘changing of the alsf into a bearer for hamza, or alternatively the dropping of 
the alif before ‘atn is a clear poetic licence. 

With equal freedom the poet adds a final short syllable to the loan-word 
arba in, as at A20/14: 

Da kurd1 Gr/b@ind ya ke/sdbawa 
یکا سباوا‎ Ub دكردى‎ 

Also in this line we find kurdi for kudi—a common device throughout 
the poem. l 
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Where Arabic loan-words have retained the alif and lam, or where Arabic 
words are introduced with the definite article, hamzat al-wasl may assimilate 
with the final vowel of the preceding Hausa word. Thus at A11/5: 

Ana kalma ’l/shûhada in/yà motsà 
انا كلما الشبادا ان عوطا‎ 

It is true that | and r are interchangeable in Hausa, but since the Arabic 
shin is a ‘sun’ letter the form the scribe uses should correctly give us kalmash 
shahada and not kalmar shahada. 

A13/30 Fada ’Indssi/ina mar kar /ydtawi 

فد النصى Ul‏ ميقريتأوا 

414/20 Fada’lnassi/inà want +6 

فد التصى انا وعی مساوا 

Here, since nin is not invariably treated as a ‘sun’ letter, we could justify 
the pronunciation fadar nassi. 

Contrast the following, however, where hamzat al-gat‘ is retained : 

AT/11 Dé ÁAlwdh shi/yà gaja Dau/dà tshrin 

دالول uer eis‏ داوود عشرل 

AT/13 Dé Alwdli zi/mininsà kû tad/dà hijra 

دالول زامننس كتاد هجرى 

The short vowel of the Hausa aorist pronominal prefix becomes long if this 
is required by the metre. For instance : 

A5/27 Dé Abdulla/hi sha mà ya/yt tshrin 

د lt alll Le‏ بای عشرن 
Dddéwan nan/da ya yi 0‏ ۸۲/29 
د دی By‏ د بای تكن سروتا 

AT/33 Fà 7 ya/yi kwācë a ba/wa Tata 

فکووا بای قوٹی ابايتاتا (rad Ubi)‏ 

The indefinite pronominal prefix @ of the relative continuous may be 
omitted, as at 415/18 : ۱ 

A kin kwădăyin/tă kura kē/kăshē tà 
عکن" کدیشت كورا کی كشى تا‎ 

A2/16//B2/4 is interesting. The عذرت‎ ('azurta) of B where A has عرزت‎ 
('arzuta) is in order to change -vv to v-v. I have been unable to find a precedent 
for this spelling in the dictionaries, or elsewhere. 


THE ‘Sona or BAGAUDA AND THE ISLAMIC TRADITION IN HAUSA LITERATURE 


There are three main traditions in Hausa literature. Firstly, the traditional 
folk-literature, which includes animal tales and much of which is closely related 
to the spirit world of African religion and culture. Secondly, the Islamic 
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tradition, of which the homiletic writings of the malams are an important part. 
Finally, the Western tradition which is associated with the emergence of a 
printed literature in Hausa. 
It is the second of these traditions which concerns us in our examination of 
the WB, although there are occasions, as for example the references to the 
hyena and the heron, when the poet’s familiarity with the African tradition 
18 apparent. 
Characteristic of the Islamic tradition is homily on the frailties of this 
world, and the perils which attend pride and arrogance. These homilies are 
deeply informed by the eschatology of the Qur'àn, and there appears to be a 
conventional stock of images common to all the poets who write in this tradition. 
The following lines taken from other examples of the homiletio literature 
repeat the familiar themes of the WB. 
The sin of pride and arrogance is contrasted with the condign punishment 
of the Last Day : ?3 
‘Thou who art puffed up with pride because of thy relations, thy 
kingdom, or thy property, on the day when thou meetest the angels, 
thou shalt be confounded ’ ; 34 
‘ Leave off arrogance, flee from him who practises it ; 
Whoever practises it will not obtain salvation, hearken to this’ ; ?5 
‘Repent, leave off seeking after thine own greatness; let thy greatness 
fear Him who is all-powerful’ ; 38 
‘Men praise thee therefore, in order that thou mayest give them some- 
thing ; they say of thee, This man excels all 
Thou swellest up with pride, thou fool; this world deceiveth.... 
Wilt thou then give heed to my warning ? Fear the meeting with Him 
who has power over all ’.3” 
The world is an old man who drops his load : 38 
° The world, thou knowest, is old; an old man cannot carry a load 
without leaving much behind’ ; 3° | 
‘ They read (of what was to come) but refused the choice of the next 
world, though the world is old, and like unto an old man who drops 
his load ? ; 49 
‘The world is old, he who places it in front of his forehead is the wife of 
an ass 1 

The world deceives and causes disease : 43 
* Look carefully, behold this earth, it is deceitful, it will not continue 
for ever. It is a house in which there is no relaxation or rest; there is 
no health in it, nothing but sickness’ ; 4 


33 A10/22 ff.; A18/3 f. 

*4 C, H. Robinson, Specimens of Hausa literature, Cambridge, 1896, 2. 

35 ibid., 40. 36 ibid., 70. 37 ibid., 72. 

38 A9/30. ** Robinson, op. cit., 4. 40 ibid., 4. 

¢“ ibid., 26. 45 A8/31; A9/8ff.; A0/15. 43 Robinson, op. cit., 20. 
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' * For this world shall come utterly to an end; follow it not, lest you 
lose on the last day. 
It deceives and overthrows the fool; thou slippest confusedly and art 
about to fall. 
Flee thou then until there be no return; whoever enters it becomes 
diseased ’.44 
It takes a man up into a high place, and then causes him to f 
‘It practises deceit in order that it may commit a crime ; 
It takes you up now in order to make you fall °.4 
Only a fool will trust the world : 4? 
‘The fool would say, This world is a virgin child ; the wise man perceives 
that the world is old’ ; 48 
‘ This world utterly destroys him who is devoid of sense, it is as one who 
says, Enter, enter, make ready crime. 
It is the child of evil, the constant author of deceit, it is old and tottering 
with age, the nurturer of disease '.*? 
Marriage with the world is disastrous : ۳ 
‘Mother and daughter, you choose between them ; you know that you 
cannot marry them both’ ; 5 
‘If perchance a kingdom be yours, be afraid of her; the day of thy 
union with the world is not auspicious '.5? 
It is well to reflect on the transitory glories of former kings : 9 
‘Where are thy grandfather, and thy ancestors? they have all passed 
away as those who continue not. 
Behold Bello, the ruler over his kingdom ; what was like unto it in the 
regions of the Sudan ? 
He ruled as a king, he decreased not the kingdom, he called his people 
to & true service. 
Behold Kahukaro and his kingdom, behold Bawa and Babari. 
Behold and see, they were as those who continue not on earth, both 
they and their kingdoms’ ; 54 
‘Look back to Adam, to all (the prophets) and Seth; they have gone 
to the place of Him who has power over all. 
Where is Idris, Noah, and Hud? they have gone to the place of the 
mighty King’; 55 
‘Where are Haman and Karun in-the world? they had riches, there 
to-day they have nothing '.59 
The world kicks out like a treacherous beast : 5? 
‘It would fondle you and hold you in order that it may kick you away 
from religion 8 


44 ibid., 30. 15 Ag/90. 46 Robinson, op. oit., 32. 
47 A10/1, 20. ‘8 Robinson, op. cit., 38. هه‎ ibid., 26. 
50 A10/6-20. 51 Robinson, op. oit., 16. ` 53 ibid., 38. 
ده‎ ۰ 54 Robinson, op. oit., ۰ 55 ibid., 72. 


$8 ibid., 76. 57 A8/30 ff. 53 Robinson, op. oit., 30. 
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Loud talking is constantly condemned : 5° | 
‘For much loud telling is superfluous; listen not to it, it will bring 
no profit 0 
And also jealousy and backbiting : © 
‘ Put far away and leave off false dealing, leave off whispering, leave off 
jealousy and tale-bearing ۶ 
No excuse will avail on the awful day of the Meeting : 83 
: ° Be afraid, there is a day of meeting between us and God ; on that day 
whatever you are within shall be revealed 4 
There is constant warning of the punishment for him who cheats the 
orphan : $5 
‘ Give up taking the property of orphans, fear the meeting with Him who 
has power over all 6 
And for gambling : 7 
‘Give up all playing of “dara” and “dirka” and stealing, fear the 
meeting with Him who has power over all ’.88 
The prophets of the Old Testament and the Qur’an, and the heroes of 
Middle Eastern mythology, familiar to Islam from the ‘ Annals’ of Al-Tabari, 
figure prominently in these Hausa homilies : 9? 
° Where are Hulhulanu and Nebuchadnezzar ? where is Nimrod, & 
great man among the heathen ? ? 70 


These ideas stem originally from the Qur'àn. Some of the imagery used to 
present them is also Qur'anic, as for instance is the fine apocalyptic ranting of 
the line ‘By their injustice they are stuffing their bellies with hell-fire 1 
Most, however, is not direct borrowing from the Qur’an, but has been drawn 
from the indigenous background. The metaphor of the dun ass attempting to 
cover the she-ass ; 72 the dog and bitch; 73 the feeble attempts of an old man 
to carry a load ; frequent references to painful and disabling diseases, all are 
images familiar in the daily lives of African peasant people. But the formally 
ascetic attitude to the world which the poet uses these images to convey is 
certainly not African, for the immanent world of the ancestral spirits which is 
central to African religious belief is far removed from the Muslim—and 
Christian—doctrine of eternal punishment and reward which gives rise to this 
asceticism. It is, however, characteristic of the Muslim mystic, and is of very 
early origin in Hausaland. Umaru, who is credited with the introduction of 
Islam by the WB, reigned, according to the chronology of the KCh. from 
A.D. 1410 to 1421, and the KCh. records this about him : l 

‘The fourteenth Sarki was Umaru. His mother’s name was Yatara. He 


5 A21/7. * Robinson, op. cit., 32. $1 A20/23. 

** Robinson, op. cit., 44. 5 A19/31. ** Robinson, op. cit:, 46. 
65 A16/1, 5. 5€ Robinson, op. oit., 70. 

¢? BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1965, p. 113, n. 6. $5 Robinson, op. oit., 70. 
** AIO/7 ff. 70 Robinson, op. cit., 74. 71 ۰ 


73 49/25, 75 A9/27. 
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was a malam earnest in prayer. He was a pupil of Dan Gurdamus Ibrahimu, 
and a friend of Abubakar. When he became Sarkin Kano his friend upbraided 
him, and left him and went to Bornu, where he remained eleven years. On his 
return to Kano finding Umaru still Sarkin Kano, he said to him: “ 0 Umaru, 
you still like the fickle dame who has played you false, with whom better 
reflection refuses to be troubled. In time you will be disgusted, and get over 
your liking for her. Then regret will be futile even if you do regret”. He 
preached to him about the next world and its pains and punishments. He reviled 
this world and everything in it. Umaru said, “I accept your admonition ۰ 
He called together the Kanawa, and said to them : ** This high estate is a trap 
for the erring: I wash my hands of it”. Then he resigned, and went away 
with his friend. He spent the rest of his life in regret for his actions while he 
had been Sarki ’.”4 

It seems probable that we have here an early example of Sufist teaching, 
for Sufiam is known to have entered Hausaland as early as the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, and it is unlikely that it was entirely unknown prior to 
its first recorded appearance. Certainly the Sufist view of life has taken hold 
of the imagination of Hausa Muslims, although it has remained for the most 
part, a literary convention rather than a practical ideal of life. 


THE CONFRONTATION BETWEEN ISLAM AND PAGANISM 


The WB demonstrates that there are three aspects of social behaviour in 
which the confrontation is particularly apparent. They are: the eating of 
food ; sickness, death, and burial ; worship. 

The observance of Muslim food prohibitions is particularly difficult for 
Africans, whose food customs and taboos are very different from those insisted 
upon by Islam, and it is probable that this is as much an obstacle to the African 
convert to Islam as is monogamy in the case of conversion to Christianity. 
Conversely, understanding of this complex and technical aspect of Islamic 
observance is the mark of the malam, and willingness to observe the prohibitions 
is crucial in defining the degree of a man’s allegiance to Islam. Thus the 
homiletic literature is full of exhortations on this issue, and the power of the 
malams, who profess to give guidance on it, is great. The WB truly reflects 
their influence and position in Hausa society. 

Sickness, death, and burial present a further temptation to the Hausa 
Muslim. As Greenberg has pointed out, if he believes that the bort practitioners 
can cure him, he will, in the last resort, always consult them.?5 Death and 
burial are so closely associated with ancestor worship and the spirit world that 
it will cause no surprise when indigenous customs assert themselves in the face 
of Islamic disapproval. It is noteworthy that the Muslim moralist raises no 
objection to anointing the corpse with henna and to certain other practices, 


74 H. R. Palmer, ‘ The Kano Chronicle ', Sudanese memoirs, Lagos, 1928, rrr, 108. 
75 The influence of Islam on a Sudanese religion, New York, 1946, 68. 
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but does emphatically condemn the shaving of the head and paring of the nails. 
Tremearne gives ample evidence of the association between the bor and 
shavings from the head, and nail parings.?* Such debris from the living, if it 
falls into the hands of an enemy, gives him the power to harm, while hair 
clippings and nail parings are ingredients in certain magical potions. Certain 
parts of the human corpse are used to concoct gruesome bor? medicines, ?? and 
no doubt these gleanings from the dead could be used for the same purpose. 
Tremearne notes furthermore, that the head is the most sacred part of the 
pagan anatomy.*? 

The use of millet gruel as sadaka 79 is a survival of a pagan custom of remote 
origins. Greenberg mentions a libation of gumba made to Kura and Inna, and 
notes that a similar custom prevails among the Mossi. The pouring off of 
water in which grain has been washed may also originate in a libation. The 
slaughter of a goat or fowl, concerning which the poet inquires hotly “ Where 
did they find mention of slaughtering chicken in the sunna of the Sharif of the 
Arabians?’ is also a pre-Islamic survival, for Greenberg notes numerous 
instances of the sacrifice of these creatures to the 31 

The conflict between Islam and paganism always tends to resolve into an 
identification between orthodox Muslim practice and parallel custom from 
African religion. ‘This is particularly noticeable in worship. Thus in the 
peculiarly Hausa custom of shaking hands after communal prayer it appears 
likely that the Muslim concept of baraka has become involved with an African 
notion of group sanctity after sacrifice. Similarly, it seems clear that the 
deputy imam who repeats the prayer of the imam in a loud voice is the Hausa 
bakin sarki. In these instances, and in the identification of pagan sacrifice and 
libation with the Muslim sadaka we are concerned no longer with a direct 
conflict between Islam and paganism, but with the process of synthesis out of 
which, as Greenberg has observed, a new cult will tend to emerge. 


THE ROLE OF THE HAUSA MALAMS 


The tussle between Islam and pre-existing paganism is one which has, as 
I have shown elsewhere, bedevilled Sudanese Islam since the days of 
al-Maghili.®? In his day he was concerned with the activities of a class of 
persons described in the texts as ‘ulama al-sẸ و‎ ®4—the venal malams who 
corrupted the sources and mixed paganism with Islam. In his discussion of the 
role of the Hausa malams Greenberg has this to say: ‘In the subsequent 


78 Tremearne, The ban of the Bort, London, 1914, 57, 129, 102. 

77 The Honourable Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, O.B.E., M.H.R., Shathu Umar, Zaria, 1955, 23. 
Although this is a work of fiction, it is based on fact, and details such as this may be taken to 
be authentic. 

78 op. oit., 432. 79 A16/33. مه‎ The influence of Islam, 45. 

31 op. cit., passim. *! op. cit., 69. 

83 Hiskett, ‘ An Islamic tradition of reform in the Western Sudan’, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 
577-96. 

84 ibid., 580. 
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Mohammedanization of the people, actual contact with Moslem folk played a 
minor role as compared to that of a native class of learned men, known as 
Malams. These constituted in effect the acculturating element, passing on what 
they found in the literary sources at their disposal to the population at large '.95 
The attribution of this role to ° a native class of learned men, known as Malams ’ 
involves an oversimplification. It is true that Islam in Hausaland was not 
propagated in the main by direct contact with Arabs. It was propagated from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century by the Fulani, and it was certainly the 
Fulani who had command of the literary sources to which Greenberg refers. 
Indeed, they are recorded in the KCh. as having brought this literature into 
Hausaland during the fifteenth century,®* and the level of learning which they 
subsequently achieved has been examined elsewhere.87 There can be no doubt 
as to their missionary role. But they cannot properly be termed ‘a native class 
of learned men’. They were immigrants who, according to ‘Abdullah b. 
Muhammad, began to enter Hausaland in the mid-fifteenth century under 
Misa Jukulla,** and who continued to be at least partially peripatetic until 
the nineteenth century when their success in the Fulani jthad enabled them to 
overthrow the Habe and establish permanent dynasties. They have always 
maintained their ethnic apartness from the surrounding Hausa population, and 
this apartness has been reinforced by cultural and religious differences. 
A pointed indication of this is given in the WB, where the poet refers to Malam 
Bako, who ‘holds fast to the practice of Shehu Uban Rufa''.9 The word 
bako means ‘stranger’ and here it implies ‘non-Hausa’. The implication is 
that this authority on the works of the Fodiawa is a Fulani—a high-minded 
stranger among the corrupt pseudo-malams of the popular cult. According to 
all our evidence the Fulani have not only propagated Islam, but, since 
embarking on their mission, have constantly challenged and sought to arrest 
the process of synthesis which we have discussed. The WB which, as I have 
argued, is a Hausa and not a Fulani source, abundantly confirms this. 
A distinction must therefore be drawn between these non-Hausa ‘ulama’, 
whose scholarship is of a high order, and whose Islam is both orthodox and 
metropolitan, and the malams of the native tradition of accommodation. 

The WB makes it clear that these malams of the village, with their satchels 
full of cockroaches, and their apparatus of charms and fetishes, are Hausa. 
In fact the poet at one point uses the contemptuous term Kado. Such malams 
are certainly not familiar with the literary sources of Islam. They are in fact 
the latter-day equivalents of the ‘ulama’ al-su'$ who so plagued Muhammad 
Askia and called down the censure of al-Maghili. Their Islam, unlike that of 


85 The influence of Islam, 69. 

86 Palmer, op. cit., rr, 111. 

87 Hiskett, ‘ Material relating to the state of learning among the Fulani before their jihad ’, 
BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1957, 550-78. 

58 Tazyin al-waragat, ed. Hiskett, Ibadan, 1963, 5. 

89 AJ7/19. 

** A15/2. 
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the Fulani, is provincial and based, at the best, on a very superficial knowledge 
of the literary sources. Their function has not been to advance the process of 
Muhammadanization, but rather to preserve the pattern of traditional belief, 
and perpetuate it into the Islamic era in such a way as to bring about the 
synthesis against which the WB protesta. 


ÁPPENDIX 
List of subjects in the * Song of Bagauda ' 
(1) Eulogy on the Prophet Muhammad, A1 /1-A2/2 
(2) Admonition and homily on the frailty of the world, A2/2-A2/30 
(3) The coming of Bagauda and his people, A2/31-A4/25 
(4) The king list, A4/26-A8/17 
(5) Further homily on the evils of pride and the frailty of the world, 
A8/18-A10/30 
(6) Legal rulings concerning the nursing of the sick, A10/31-A12/7 
(7) Legal rulings on preparing the corpse for burial, A12/8-A13/34 
(8) Digging the grave and burial, A13/35-A14/8 
(9) The rewarding of the imam and others with gifts of food and the clothing 
of the deceased, A14/9-A16/16 
(10) Hausa customs contrary to Islam, A16/17-A17/28 
(11) Bribes and illicit gifts, A17/29-A18/12 
(12) Purdah, A18/13-A19/12 
(13) Charms and talismans, A19/13-A20/8 
(14) The tombs of walis, A20/9-A20/10 
(15) Fortune-telling, A20/11-A20/20 
(16) Backbiting and slander, A20/21-A21/2 
(17) Ostentation, A21/3-A21/8 
(18) Conclusion, A21/9-A21/12 
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Victor A. TcHERIKOVER and others 
(ed.) : Corpus papyrorum judarcarum. 
Vol. 111. Edited by Victor A. Tohers- 
kover (1894-1958), Alexander Fuks, 
Menahem Stern, with an epigraphical 
contribution by David M. Lewis. xvii, 
211 pp., 6 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press for the 

es Press, the Hebrew University, 
1964. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 965.) 


This volume, which completes the series as 
envisaged by its editors, covers documents of 
Jewish interest or association in Egypt for the 
Roman period after 117 C.E. and into the 
Byzantine age (for Vols. 1 and 11 see respective- 
ly BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 578-9, and xxxv, 3, 
1961, 583-4). Although the pauoity of surviving 
documents for the second and third centuries 
contrasts markedly with the earlier periods and 
reflecta the slow recovery of Jewish life in 
Egypt after the crushing of the revolt in 117, 
the present volume is very far from being bar- 
ren. Moreover, the progressive increase in the 
popularity of Biblical names amongst Chris- 
tians in this period has made it a delicate task 
for the editors to decide what documents 
qualify as Jewish on the basis of nomenclature 
in default of other pointers; and they have 
(wisely) chosen to risk error through excessive 
caution than in the other direction. Attention 
may be drawn to the following items: 452a 
(second century) refers to an all-night celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Tabernacles which parallels 
talmudio accounts of the method of celebration 
in Palestine. 467 (second-third century), the 
sale of (?aheep and) goate to Jews for a ' con- 
tributory feast’, plausibly identifled with 
Passover—sacrificial intentions are not made 
olear, &nd possibly what was intended was 
merely & suggestive reminiscence through 
serving lamb at the meal, similar to the practice 
of Todos in Rome that earned him & rabbinical 
rebuke (see Babl. Pesahim 53a). 473 is a deed 
of enfranchisement, dated 291, of a Jewess and 
her children who were communally ransomed 
by the Jewish community of Oxyrhynchus. 507 
refers plaintively to an (unidentified and 
perhaps non-Jewish) money-lender who is 
‘murdering ’ his client ‘after the fashion )1( of 
the Hebrews’. (Could 0eoy{@?] 'EBpéov perhaps 
echo one halakhic construction of Deut. xv, 3 
as being mandatory, cf. Siphrey, tn loc., ed. 
L. Finkelstein, p. 173?) 508, 512 (sixth oentury 
or later) attest the purchase of wine by Jews 
from Gentiles—the conventional nature of the 
contractual terms suggests that precautions 


were not taken to proteot its ritual purity 
whilst in gentile hands. 513 (586 C.E.) is an 
instrument of divorce, on the usual lines of 
non-Jewish legal praotice at the time in Egypt, 
between two parties who were ' Samaritans by 
religion’ (tAreskian). 

The volume includes one hitherto un- 
published item (no. 516, second century), and 
a number published in recent years only and 
therefore not generally familiar gave to papyro- 
logista. Tcherikover has also exhaustively 
re-examined the whole question of the frequent 
incidence of Sambathion as a name borne by 
individuals demonstrably non-Jewish, and the 
spread of Sabbath-observance amongst non- 
Jews. He disposes, conclusively (in my view) 
of the existence of an alleged goddess Sambethe 
in Asia Minor with whom it had often been 
supposed (since Schulze put the notion forward) 
that the Jewish Sybil has been fused. D. M. 
Lewis has added to the Corpus, in a succinot 
form that deserves congratulation, the inscrip- 
tional material from Egypt in Greek, Hebrew 
(and Aramaic) that is of Jewish significance. 
The range of special indexes to this third 
volume is completed by both a prosopography 
of the Jews in Egypt, indicating names and 
sources and adding a line showing the con- 
text{8) in which each occurs, and also a list of 
places in Egypt where Jewish settlement is 
known. The result is to put into the hands of 
many students who are not papyrologista 
(or even primarily historians) a scholarly tool 
of first-rate importance: It is difficult to 
express adequately the thanks due to all 
concerned—not least to the Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation which has financed the project. The 
publication has been overtaken by the spectacu- 
lar discovery of the papyri from the Dead Sea 
area associated with Bar Kokhba, and now also 
by some further items from Masada. The 
editors hint that a supplementary volume may 
be necessary. If, and when they undertake the 
task, Toherikover's surviving colleagues will, it 
seems, now have to revert to his own plan and 
include magica] papyri, in view of the an- 
nouncement made from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York at the end of 1964 
concerning the discovery of some Hebrew 
documents of this nature that do not merely 
parallel the genre, but provide parallel 
Hebrew texts to magical papyri known 
already in Greek. Opportunity might then also 
be taken to include some liturgical fragments 
in the Cambridge University Library (MS 
Add. 1892, see BSOAS, xxu, 8, 1959, 579); 
also BM Or. 9180A (see Journal of Theological 
Studies, XOV, 04, 1923, 126 £, Vetus Testamen- 
tum, I, 1, 1951, 49 f.). The reviewer has also 
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heard of the existence of a collection of Hebrew 
papyri (?still unpublished) in Vienna. 


RAPHAEL LORWE 


R. J. McCarry and Faras RAFFOULI: 
Spoken Arabic of Baghdad. Part one : 
grammar and exercises. (Publications 
of the Oriental Institute of al-Hikma 
University. inguistic Series, 1.) 
V-xxxvl, 548 pp. Beirut: Librairie 
Orientale, 1964. 


It is interesting to note that this important 
dialect, after many years of neglect, has now 
become the subject of no Jess than four studies, 
all dealing with the dialect from different 
aspects. 

The present book is a textbook for beginners 
intended to be used with Iraqi teachers. It is 
provided with most ample graduated exercises 
and & good index of Arabic words and of gram- 
matical references. 

The system of transcription of the consonants 
is adequate, though it is unnecessary for this 
dialect to distinguish d and z, since these both 
represent the same sound (viz. dh, the emphatic 
correlate of dh). The transcription of the vowels 
leaves something to be desired (pp. 7 ff.), and 
in some cases is unnecessarily complex: for 
example € is transoribed ay and gy, das 6 and 6. 
The symbol a is used to transcribe back (and 
central) a, and e to transcribe front a. This in 
most cases helps in the identification of 
emphatized b, f, g, oto.: thus (pp. 48-9) kiteb 
(tab) contrasts with shirab (shirab). It could 
thus be argued that emphasis is marked as a 
syllabic feature in the authors’ system. 

Throughout this section, indeed, it is clear 
that considerations of literary Arabio have had 
too strong an influence on the authors. Thus 
final vowels which are long in literary Arabic 
are so transcribed here, as e.g. (p. 23) ant, inti, 
(but not strangely -a(') as e.g. (p. 461) wara). 
However, once it is accepted that the system of 
transcription is conservative in this way, it 
should not cause undue difficulty. 

The following are some detailed pointa of 
interest. 

p. xxxii. The authors point out that 2 and 
3 f.pl forms are not characteristic of the 
Baghdadi dialect. (Cf. also p. 23.) It is therefore 
misleading to give them so much prominence in 
the paradigms. 

pp. 52, 108. The description of use of the 
active participle makes clear that it refers to the 
state of having performed the action of the 
verb. This is so in most (Eastern) dialects, but 
there are differences in usage and it would be 
interesting to see a comparative study of usage 
in these dialects. This would, of course, be well 
outaide the scope of the present book. 
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pp. 103-4. The authors give both ukhudh 
and khudh as the 2 m.s. imperative of akhadh. 
Although it is stated that the former is com- 
moner, it would be more exact to say that only 
the former is characteristic of the (Muslim) 
dialect of Baghdad. 

p. 118. In the notes on the interesting dual 
forms id-t-én, 'én-i-en, etc., it might have been 
mentioned that forms such as idén, ‘énén, otc. 
also occur. 

p. 152. awwala is a more characteristic form 
of the f.s. of awwal than is tla. 

p. 158. The typical construction as exempli- 
fled in the sentence shiftah lil-walad is too 
important to be mentioned only in a footnote. 

p. 177. There is & small but confusing mis- 
print here, in the statement ‘ Nonpersonal duals 
take the adjective in the feminine singular of 
(read: or) the broken plural...’. 

p. 192-3. humrin, humur, eto. Is it not pos- 
sible to make & general distinction in regard to 
the usage of such adjectives in terms of personal 
and non-personal reference? 

pp. 258-0. The authors show loss of gemina- 
tion in forms such as tkamlin (in its uncon- 
tracted form tkammtlin). This is an important 
feature which is not correctly shown in some of 
the other studies on this dialect. 

p.311. tihichchi. This would seem to be a 
verbal noun of theme V rather than of theme VI. 

p. 366. id, tla ‘if’. It might have been 
mentioned that these old particles (— idha) 
seem now to have fallen out of use. 

The detailed comments given above should 
not be allowed to leave a wrong impression of 
the whole. This is a very good textbook, 
provided that one keeps in mind the fact that 
the authors’ approach is as conservative as the 
subject allows. The book is clearly based on 
very detailed knowledge of the dialect, and one 
looks forward with pleasure to the appearance 
of the further volumes of this series. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


M. 8. KHAN (ed. and tr.): An unpub- 
lished treatise of Miskawaih on justice ; 
or, Risala ft maliyat al-‘adl li Mis- 
kawah. vii, 38 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1964. Guilders 24. 


In publishing this short philosophical 
treatise by Miskawaih (d. 421/1080) Dr. Khan 
has edited a unique MS (no. 137 of the Astana 
Muqaddasa Ridwiyya Library, Mashhad) 
‘ certainly not written by one who had an expert 
knowledge of Arabic or one who was well 
acquainted with philosophical texts of this 
character’. He has overcome the difficulty of 
editing a text with no diacritical marks and 
dots seldom correctly supplied, and has pre- 
sented a fully vowelled Arabic text with a 
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critical apparatus. His familiarity with 
Miskawaih’s works has helped him in making 
textual emendations. 

The treatise is in the form of a letter to 
Aba Hayyàün al-Tawhidi (d. c. 413/1022). 
Justice is divided into natural, conventional, 
and divine, with the statement that there is & 
voluntary justice peculiar to human beings 
which is included in the three. The good is held 
to be existence in the One and the evil non- 
existence in plurality. What constitutes 
equilibrium (i.e. justice) in substances is 
discussed, with the argument that the more 
they attain equilibrium the longer they will last. 
Conventional justice is general, illustrated by 
the universal acceptance of gold as fixing the 
value of all labour and services, and particular, 
illustrated by what is agreed upon in different 
nations, cities, houses, and between two 
individuals. Voluntary justice is the peaceful 
co-operation of the faculties of the soul, 
corresponding to bodily health. Regarding 
divine justice, which exists in something other 
than matter, Miskawaih refers to the Pythago- 
reans who illustrate the meaning with number, 
for when a number is separated from the object 
enumerated it possesses necessary qualities and 
number in itself. He declares that one who has 
specialized in arithmetic and geometry can 
study divine affairs which are separated from 
matter. Dr. Khan remarks that he has not 
attempted to trace all the ideas to their pre- 
sumed Greek sources, for Miskawaih wrote 
long after the translations of Greek works into 
Arabic were made. An index of proper names 
and an index of technical terms are supplied. 

Tho work of editing, translating, and anno- 
tating has been competently done, but there 
haa been some carelessness. In the Arabic text 
there are misprints relating to vowel and 
other signs on p. 13, lines 5, 6, 15, 16; p. 14, 
line 2; .م‎ 15, lines 11 and 20; p. 16, line 9; 
p. 19, line 16. A letter has been omitted on 
p. 16, line 6 ; extra letters should be deleted on 
p. 14, line 17, and p. 15, line 11; mim occurs 
instead of niin on p.19, line 8. It is surely 
unnecessary to put sukün over final ya’ pre- 
ceded by kasra as is done throughout. In the 
translation and notes some points require 
attention. On p. 21, n. 2, ° by nature ’ is given 
for bil-wad‘ and ‘ by convention’ for dil-tab'. 
It should be the other way round. On p. 22, 
n. 2, for érepdens read ére s. On p. 24, 
n. 3, for dfs read éfis. On p. 23, line 5, the 
important phrase fil-wahid is left untranslated. 
In line 25 the translation ‘ But this statement 
must mislead you ' ignores the negative in the 
Arabic. On p.25, lines 2 f., allahumma 1 
would be better translated ‘ unless indeed’. 
In line 9 a phrase in the Arabic (p. 15, lines 2 f.) 
has been omitted in the translation. In line 21, 
tabi‘iya is translated ‘spiritual’ instead of 
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‘natural’. When EI is mentioned it is spelt 
Encyclopedia, and when words in it using kb are 
quoted, this appears as g (e.g. Akhlàq on p. 2, 
n. I, and aj-Maqilat [sic] on p. 25, n.2). On 
p. 22, n. 2, for Dietrichi read Dieterici. There 
are other minor misprints. It is & pity that 
these should mar this important contribution 
to our knowledge. 
JAMES ROBSON 


Morris 8. SEALE: Muslim theology : 
a study of origins with reference to the 
Church Fathers. ix, 137 pp. London: 
Luzac and Co. Ltd., 1964. , 35s. 


This volume, whose thesis is that certain 
doctrines of the Qadariya, Mu'tazila, and 
Murji'& were parallel to doctrines of the Greek 
Church Fathers, also supplies & translation of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal's al-Radd ‘ala 'I-Zanadiqa wa 
'IJahmiya using British Museum MS Or. 3100. 
Dr. Seale tells us that his book was written in 
1959-60, which explams why no reference is 
made to Kitab al-radd ‘ald 'LJahmiya by 
Ahmad's pupil al-Darimi, which was edited 
and translated by Gösta Vitestam in 1960. 

Dr. Seale insiste that it is incorrect to say 
there is no Arabic equivalent for autoezoustos, 
arguing that fafwig is exactly that. To show the 
indebtedness of the Qadariya to John of 
Damascus for some of their views he quotes 
some statements of both to show their simi- 
larity. An interesting discussion of the meaning 
of gada@’ and qadar in the Qur'àn upholds the 
Mu‘tazilite view that these words do not convey 
the idea that God foreordains man’s actions for 
good or ill; and the argument is put forward 
that the notion of determinism sprang from 
foreign sources, ‘in this case & pagan ides, 
derived from  Hellenized Syriac-speaking 
peoples only partially Christianized '. Dr. Seale 
holds that Jahm, rather than Wüsil, ‘can 
rightly claim authorship of the Mu'tazilite 
doctrine of tawhid’, and he argues that the 
Mu'tazilites were heavily indebted to Jehm, if 
only at second hand, adding that much of what 
he passed on to them he had learned from the 
Greek Church Fathers. He concludes that the 
Mu‘tazilites were reformed Jahmis, including 
important Jahmiya elements in their theo- 
logical system, though rejecting Jahm’s 
determinism. In dealing with the Murji'a the 
influence of such Church Fathers as Clement 
and Origen is traced regarding the emphasis 
placed by the Murji’a on faith and knowledge. 

Ahmad's work refutes Jahm’s doctrine of 
God which taught that God is not in one place 
to the exclusion of another, that He does not 
speak, and that He and His attributes are 
unknown, saying that Muslims will now know 
he believes nothing at all. The doctrine of the 
created Qur'àn is discussed at length. Among 
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other doctrines which Ahmad refutes are dis- 
belief in the beatifio vision, and the teaching 
that heaven and hell will pass away. 

There are two appendixes, a large biblio- 
graphy, and an index. This work, which shows 
careful research, effectively produces evidence 
in support of its thesis, and the translation of 
Ahmad’s work is very readable. Unfortunately 
one cannot speak so highly of the proof-reading. 
There are many corrections to be made, 
mostly connected with transliteration of 
Arabic words and people’s names. A Greek 
quotation on p. 30 has two mistakes affecting 
letters and five affecting accents. 


JAMES ROBSON 


WILLIAM M. BRINNER (ed. and tr.) : 
A chronicle of Damascus, 1389-1397, 
by Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Sagra : the unique Bodleian Library 
manuscript of al-Durra al-mudva fs 
l'dawla al-Zahiriya (Laud Or. MS 1 12). 
2 vols.: xxix, 344 pp. ; xvii, 265 pp. ; 
2 maps [on endpapers]. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $18. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. £7 43.) 


Dr. Brinner, in the preface to Vol. r of his 
edition of Ibn Sasr&, sets forth the principles 
which have guided him in his approach to the 
Arabio text and examines the character of the 
unique manuscript which contains the chronicle 
of Ibn Sagra. He also reviews the meagre facts 
known about Ibn Sasr&, analyses the contents, 
the sources, and the significance of the 
chronicle, and, in addition, discusses at some 
length the language of the manuscript, with 
particular reference to ita orthographical, 
morphological, and syntactical peculiarities. 

The unique manuscript of this chronicle 
came into the possession of Archbishop Laud in 
1638 from a source as yet unknown and waa 
thereafter presented to the Bodleian Library 
in 1639 (1, xi). It has no colophon to indicate 
when or where the text was copied or who in 
fact was the copyist (1, xii). Almost nothing is 
known of the author. Ibn Sagra was, however, 
connected with Damascus and has, moreover, 
the status of an eyewitness for some at least of 
the events which he describes (1, xii-xii). He 
wrote his chronicle, or so it would seem, be- 
tween Sha‘bin 799 and Shawwil 801, i.e. 
between May 1397 and June 1399 (I, xiv). To 
judge from the contents of the work, the author 
was well informed only of the affairs of 
Damascus itself. His chronicle is not, despite 
its title, a general account of the reign of al- 
Malik al-Z&hir Abū Sa'id Barqüq in the years 
1389-97 (1, xv). Ibn Sasrà gave to his work a 
strong moralistio and didactio tone. The text is 
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full of citations non-historical in character and 
intended ‘ to illustrate the recurring theme... 
there is no escape from God's decree '—all 
historical events are ‘ simply the record of the 
acting out of gadar wa-gadà’, God's decree and 
judgment’ (I, xvi). These citations reveal, 
none the less, that Ibn Sasrà was a man well 
versed in the various branches of Arabio 
learned literature, biographical, historical, 
geographical, adab, and hadith. He borrowed 
material from numerous authors, amongst 
them Mas‘idi, Ibn Khallik&n, Ibn " Asakir, 
Y&qüt, and Ibn Wagil (I, xvi-xvii). To the 
student of linguistics, no less than to the 
historian, this chronicle will be of considerable 
interest. The language of al-Durra al-mudi'a 
is often colloquial in style and contains morpho- 
logical and syntactical features characteristio 
of loca] usage at Damascus in the years before 
1400 (1, xx). 

Vol. x of this edition contains the English 
translation of the chronicle, enriched with 
numerous annotations; a useful bibliography 
(I, 311-23); and valuable indexes listing the 
citations to be found in the work, the passages 
relating to the topographical features of 
Damascus, offices and titles, unusual or 
difficult terms, and the like (I, 327-44). Vol. xx 
includes the Arabio text, with annotations, and 
also indexes which are arranged on the lines 
followed in Vol. x (rz, 239-65). 

al-Durra al-mudfa is a chronicle of genuine 
importance, offering a rich store of information 
about Damascus and also about such matters 
as the popular religious practices of the time, 
e.g. isttsqa’—the publio prayers for rain. It is, 
moreover, a source of the highest value and of 
the richest detail for some of the most crucial 
years in the reign of Barqüq—e reign which was 
itself of cardinal significance in the annals of the 
Mamluk sultanate. In addition, as Dr. Brinner 
remarks (I, xviii), al-Durra al-mudi’a reflects 
the point of view of a ‘ provincial’, It can 
therefore serve as a counterpoise to the histories 
written at Cairo, which tend to do less than 
justice to events occurring in the provinces. 

It would be idle to insist here on the great 
benefits to be derived from the competent 
editing of hitherto unpublished chronicles. 
Dr. Brinner, in making available the work of 
Ibn Sasrà, has deserved well of all historians 
interested in the affairs of Mamluk Syria. 

V. J. PARRY 


PauL Batoe: The coinage of the Mamlük 
sultans of Egypt and Syria. (Numis- 
matic Studies, No. 12.) [iv], 445 pp., 
44 plates. New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1964. $35. 
After publishing a substantial number of 

valuable studies presenting the resulta of his 
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unremitting investigations in the history of 
medieval Syrian and Egyptian coinage, Paul 
Balog has produced a major work which must 
be hailed as an outstanding contribution in the 
field of Muslim numismatics. His book begins 
with two brief prefatory chapters discussing 
the background, the objectives, and the 
methods of his publication (pp. 1-4) as well as 
the main phases of Mamluk history (pp. 5-11). 
The following chapter, entitled‘ Survey of the 
coins’, consists of several sections, some of 
which deal with the basic types of the coinage 
investigated (Pseudo-Ayyübid ; Bahri; Burji 
types; pp. 12-13), others with their epigraphic 
and ornamental characteristics (legends ز‎ 
pious invocations in favour of the sultan ; 
religious legends; indications of value; 
epigraphy; | ornamenta and heraldry; 
pp. 13-38). The most interesting and revealing 
of those is the section dealing with the heraldio 
aspects of Mamluk ooinage. Apart from 
identifying and describing textually and 
graphically an impressive number of Mamluk 
blazons appearing on the coins, the author has 
exhaustively analysed their historical typo- 
graphy in the light of the fundamental 
materials contained in Saracenic heraldry by 
the late L. A. Mayer. In this respect the 
contribution of Balog is particularly important 
because the pioneering study by Mayer did 
not include a consideration of numismatio 
materials. 

In a chapter entitled ‘ Notes on metrology ' 
(pp. 89-49) Balog has treated the evolution of 
Mamluk coinage from the point of view of the 
weight and fineness standards and of the rates 
of exchange of its different types. In sorutiniz- 
ing this problem he has correlated his findings 
with the materials compiled by William Popper 
in his Systematic notes to Ibn Taghrí ۵ 
chronicles of Egypt. The author of The coinage 
of the Mamluk sultans deserves a special 
recognition for his methodological thorough- 
ness because in examining the metallic 
composition of Mamluk silver and copper coins 
he went as far as to submit a considerable 
number of representative specimens to a 
chemical analysis. On the other hand, in his 
treatment of gold coins Balog does not go 
beyond a brief consideration of their weight 
standard. This limitation has resulted from 
his refutation of the views, strongly adhered to 
by this reviewer, maintaining that the standard 
of fineness constituted the decisive factor 
determining the value of Islamio gold coinage. 
Balog formulates his scepticism in connexion 
with & reference to his investigation of the 
weight standard of several thousands of 
Egyptian specimens: ‘ This and other findings 
seem to indicate that during the early stages of 
Islamic comage, the weight of the coins was 
more important for the determination as to 
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whether they were of full value or not than the 
fineness of their alloy. Ehrenkreutz . . points 
out that there are differences of & few per cent 
in fineness between various emissions. . . . He 
stresses the importance of these differences. 
We do not believe that the Moslem minters in 
the Middle Ages were able to control whether 
their dinars contained 98, 96 or even 94 per 
cent gold. It seems to us that the fineness (and 
color) of the coins depended on the source 
from which the gold came’ (p. 89, n. 1). 
I would like to take this opportunity for 
discussion. To begin with we possess sufficient 
documentary evidence indicating that the 
standard of fineness of dinars was determined 
and supervised by the appropriate government 
authorities (cf. my statement and references in 
JESHO, vr, 3, 1963, 245-6). Secondly, 
medieval minters possessed enough techno- 
logical ‘know-how’ to be able to adjust gold 
alloys to a very high degree of purity. The 
same Ibn Ba‘ra, whose testimony is relied upon 
by Balog in the book under review (p. 55), 
describes thirteenth-century chemical processes 
involving the reflning and the quantitative and 
qualitative assaying of gold alloys (cf. BSO AS, 
xv, 3, 1953, 428, 433-6). How competent 
indeed those medieval minters happened to be 
may be indicated by the fact that their methods 
of testing the purity of silver were essentially 
those which have been used in the methodo- 
logically progressive approach of Balog (p. 40, 
n. 1). Finally, having personally examined the 
density of over 1,000 medieval dinars, I have 
enough reason to believe that & consistent 
diversity of patterns in the standard of 
fineness of different dynastic coin series should 
be attributed to pre-determined administrative 
decisions and not to the incidence of the 
natural physical characteristics of the gold ore 
absorbed by minting production. In p. 39, n. 1, 
the author also takes issue with me concerning 
our respective appraisal of the economic 
situation in Ikhshidid Egypt. My remarks in 
JESHO, v1, 3, 1903, clearly indicate that there 
is no disagreement between us on this score. 

A chapter dealing with the geographic 
distribution and operations of Mamluk mints 
(pp. 50-3), as well aa with minting techniques 
(pp. 54-6) precedes the catalogue proper. The 
latter is introduced by an explanation of the 
organization of the presentation of ita contenta 
(pp. 57-8), an impressive bibliographical list 
correlated with the indexing system of L. A. 
Mayer's Bibliography of Moslem 8 
(pp. 59-63), a list of abbreviations (pp. 64-4), 
and a chronological table of Mamluk sultans 
(p. 69). The catalogue itself (pp. 71-402) 
consists of over 1,000 positions treated 
according to the best standards of numismatio 
methodology. These entries represent but a 
fraction of the total of the coins which have 
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been examined by Balog for the present under- 
taking. Considering’ that it would hardly be 
practical to describe exhaustively each Mamluk 
coin specimen he decided to give only one 
detailed description for identical coins. 
However, each entry is accompanied by refer- 
ences to corresponding coins which are known 
to the author. The catalogue is further 
provided with three indexes (index of mints, 
pp. 404-31 ; Arabic index, pp. 432-6 ; general 
index, pp. 437-44) and ends with an imposing 
set of 44 plates with well-executed repro- 
ductions of over 800 specimens. 

Thanks to the accomplishment of Paul Balog 
an important research and reference work has 
been placed at the disposal of all those who 
are involved in the study of Mediterranean 
numismatic history during its orucial transi- 
tional post-Crusade but pre-Ottoman period. 
Specialists interested in Mamluk politics, 
economics, heraldry and diplomatics, 
epigraphy and metrology, chemistry and 
technology, and—above all—in Mamluk numis- 
matics, including its methodology and biblio- 
graphy, must welcome The cotnage of the 
Mamluk sultans of Egypt and Syria as an 
indispensable heuristic tool. 


ANDREW S. EHRENKREDTZ 


W. E. D. ALLEN: Problems of Turkish 
power in the sixteenth century. [xi], 92 
pp. map. London: Central Asian 
Research Centre, 1963. 15s. 


This monograph, based on modern works of 
scholarship written in & number of languages, 
including Russian and Turkish, brings into 
juxtaposition various historical developments 
important in themselves during the years 
1500-1600, but marginal, as it were, to the main 
interests, at that time, of the Ottoman Empire 
and of the Safawid state in Persia. After a 
short introduction setting forth his main 
objectives (ch.i) and a rapid review of the 
varied factors which influenced the economic 
situation of Turkistan before 1500 (ch. ii), the 
author considers in brief (ch. iii) a number of 
complex subjects, e.g. the advent of the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, the rise of the 
Uzbegs in Turkistan, the conflict between the 
Ottomans and the Safawids in the time of 
Sultan Selim I and of Shah Isma'il I, the 
Ottoman conquest of the Mamluk sultanate in 
1516-17, and the growth of hostilities between 
Muslim and Christian at sea in the Mediter- 
ranean and along the shores of North Africa. 
Thereafter (ch.iv-vi) the author directs his 
attention towards developments in the lands 
adjacent to the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, and 
the Aral Sea. He examines the political and 
economic conditions prevailing in the region of 
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the Crimea and the lands further to the north, 
the southward advance of Muscovite influence 
towards the Caucasus,'the transformations in 
war and politics resulting from the introduction 
of firearms into these vast territories, Russian, 
Turkish, and Iranian, and, in addition, the 
complex inter-reaction of forces, religious, 
economic, and social, operative there at this 
time. A whole chapter (ch. v) is given to the 
Don-Volga Canal project, which the Ottomans 
sought to realize in 1569. The volume ends 
with a concise examination of several themes 
important towards the year 1000: the 
Portuguese-Sa‘dian conflict in Morocco (1578) 
and the subsequent career of Ahmad al- 
Mansir, the Ottoman operations against the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and along the 
coast of East Africa in the years after 1680, the 
dynastic crisis inside Persia on the death of 
Shah Tahmasp I (1576), the great Ottoman- 
Safawid war of 1578-90, and also the complex 
policies and aims of Poland, Moscow, the Krim 
Khanate, and the Uzbegs in relation to each 
other and to the main conflict between the 
Ottoman empire and Safawid Persia. Notes to 
the individual chapters, embracing source 
references and comments on the text, are 
grouped together at the end of the monograph. 
There is, in addition, an appendix listing the 
princes of the various dynasties mentioned in 
the text, an index, and a map of Europe, 
western Asia, and north-east Africa about the 
year 1500. 

Mr. Allen has laboured, it would seem, under 
some degree of influence deriving from the 
ideas and writings of Profeasor Arnold Toynbee. 
The narrative includes here and there such 
phrases as ‘the oceanio revolution’ (p. 18), 
‘the Iranic World’ (so defined as to embrace 
the Uzbeg territories in Turkistan, Safawid 
Persia, the Ottoman Empire, and the former 
lands of the Golden Horde along the Volga) 
(p. 15), ‘the oceanic front’ (p. 22), and ‘ the 
fluvial front ' (p. 22). How far such expressions 
are advisable or indeed illuminating is no doubt 
a matter of individual judgment. Less defen- 
sible, perhaps, is the passage (p. 38, but of. also 
p.30), where the great pashas—Mehemmed 
Soqollu, Mustafa, Osman, Ferhad, Sman—who 
dominated the affairs of the Ottoman state for 
three decades after the death of Sultan Sulay- 
man I in 1566 are designated as ‘ Ottoman 
" Elizabethans "'. The ‘general massacre’ 
which Selim I is said (p. 11) to have carried out 
in 1514 is much more meaningful if viewed not 
as the act of ‘ one of the most ruthless men of 
the renascence age in which he lived’ (p. 11), 
but rather as & measure of precaution (drastic 
beyond doubt !) to protect his rear, at a time 
when prolonged Safawid propaganda was 
threatening to undermine Ottoman control over 
much of Asia Minor and before the Ottoman 
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forces had been committed to a resolute ad- 
vance into Persia itself. Typographical errors 
(despite the inclusion of a list of errata) 
are still to be found in the text: e.g. p. 12 
(Mehmet I, for Mehmet TI); p. 24 (‘the conquest 
of Rhodes (1570—1) '—for Cyprus) ; and p. 38 
(the death of Osman Pasha: here assigned to 
1586, but in fact belonging to 1585). This 
volume serves, none the less, & useful purpose : 
it brings together, within a short compass, prob- 
lems which tend to receive less than their due 
attention. The bibliographical indications to 
be found in the notes should be of particular 
value to students and scholars alike. 


V. J. PARRY 


HERBERT L. Bopman, Jr.: Political 
factions in Aleppo, 1760-1826. (The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and 
Political Science, Vol. 45.) xv, 160 pp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1963. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
208.) 


In spite of its commercial and political 
importance, Ottoman Aleppo has received little 
attention from historians. One reason for this 
may well be the deficiency of local historio- 
graphy in comparison with that of Lebanon or 
Damascus: the principal Arabic sources are 
the late compilations of Kamil al-Ghazzi and 
al-Tabb&kh. It is not surprising that Dr. 
Bodman has drawn heavily from the French 
and British consular records as a primary 
source for his data. In the circumstances, his 
work is that of a pioneer: he offers a con- 
spectus of a new field for historical investiga- 
tion, while, inevitably, suggesting more ques- 
tions than he is yet in & position to answer. 
His first chapter seta Aleppo against ite regional 
background, and indicates the roles of the 
Turcoman, Kurdish, and Arab tribesmen of the 
vicinity in its eighteenth-century history. This 
is followed, in the second chapter, by a study 
of the structure of the Ottoman administration 
in Aleppo, where attention is drawn to the 
significance of the muhassil, who controlled the 
provincial finances. The next two chapters 
examine the organization of the Janissaries and 
of the Ashraf, who formed the principal 
contending factions in the period under survey. 
Dr. Bodman has an exoursus on the general 
history of the Ashraf. This is not closely rele- 
vant: one would have preferred a fuller eluci- 
dation of the composition of the Aleppine 
Ashraf in the eighteenth century, when the 
faction of this name acquired an intermittent 
and precarious ascendancy. Were all the 
members of this faction Ashraf in the technical 
sense, or were they (apart from the leaders) the 
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retamers of sharifal families and notables? 
The fifth chapter examines the struggle for 
power between 1760 and 1826. The first date, 
as Dr. Bodman admits, is somewhat arbitrary, 
and he himself places ‘the first significant 
event’ in the conflict in 1769 (p. 108). The 
second date should mark the end of & period, 
since 1826 saw the suppression of the Janissary 
corps by Sultan Mahmid II. Curiously, 
however, both the French and the British 
consular records are silent on the repercussions 
of this event in Aleppo, while Dr. Bodman oites 
some evidence of Janissary factional activity 
as late as 1842. To the present reviewer, this 
book suggests two lines of further inquiry. 
There are, first, two figures of outstanding 
local importance, a naqib al-Ashraf, Muham- 
mad Efendi b. Ahmad Tahazade (called Chelebi 
Efendi), and his protégé, Ibrahim Agha 
Qataraghasi ; both of these merit biographical 
monographs. Incidentally, it is curious that 
the latter, although closely associated. with the 
Ashraf leadership, should bear titles implying 
high office in the Janissary corps. This is 
perhaps an indication that the factions in 
Aleppo (a8 in Ottoman Egypt) were fluid 
interest-groups rather than monolithio blocks. 
Secondly, the study of Aleppo in this period 
would gain from comparison with other parte of 
the Ottoman Empire. In particular, eighteenth- 
century Damascus (recently investigated by 
Drs. Shamir and Rafeq in independent research 
projecta) had algo a Janissary problem, although 
the situation there developed differently from 
that in Aleppo. One hopes that Dr. Bodman, 
as well as other scholars, will follow up this 
book with further work in an interesting but 
diffioult field. 
P. M. HOLT 


STANFORD J. SHAW (tr): Ottoman 
Egypt in the age of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Huseyn Efendi. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs, xr.) ix, 
198 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies of Harvard 
University, 1964. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 32s.) 

This work consists of three parte. The intro- 
duotion (pp. 3-33) describes the administrative 
and social structure of Ottoman Egypt at the 
end of the eighteenth century, summarizes the 
courses of the French occupation, outlines the 
French administration in Egypt, and, in 
conclusion, gives an appraisal of the treasury 
clerk, Husayn Efendi, and his report. An 
English translation of this report forms the 
second part of the book (pp. 34-69). The third 
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part (pp. 71-179) consists of voluminous and 
detailed notes to the translation. The intro- 
duction offers in conoise form Dr. Shaw’s 
findings on the administration and history of 
Ottoman Egypt. Some comments may be 
offered on points of detail. On p.4 the term 
Tifenkgiydn is glossed ‘ Riflemen’ (of. pp. 39, 
89-90). Were the hand-guns of this corps in fact 
rifled weapons? On p. 7, ‘ negroes brought from 
the depths of Central Africa ' are mentioned as 
&n element in the neo-Mamluk élite. Did any 
significant number of negroes become incor- 
porated in the Mamluk system ? The statement 
at the bottom of the same page that ‘ this new 
Mamlúk hierarchy had first arisen in the middle 
of the seventeenth century when the Ottoman 
officials began to purchase and train their own 
slaves’ oversimplifles both the chronology 
and the causation of & complex development. 
The footnote on p.12, concerning ‘Ali Bey 
al-Kabir, confuses two ‘Alis: ‘Ali Bey 
al-Ghazziwi, whom al-Jabarti 
al-Kabir, because of his seniority or because he 
was kabir al-balad (i.e. shaykh al-balad), and 
Bulut kapan ‘Ali Bey, who is designated by 
modern writers (rarely by al-Jabarti) al- 
Kabir because of his exploita; of. al-Jabarti, 
له 2و4‎ (Bülaq ed.), 1, 200, 250, 380. The 
Arabic report, the translation of which forms 
the core of this book, was submitted in 1216/ 
1801 by the clerk, Husayn Efendi, to Estéve, 
at that time director of finances for the French 
authorities in Egypt. It takes the form of 
answers to & questionnaire on the administra- 
tion and financial system of Egypt, as these 
existed on the eve of Bonaparte’s invasion. 
The report is extant in four manuscripts, 
which Dr. Shaw liste (preface, p. v). He does 
not himself provide an Arabic text, but refers 
to that published (from MS Ta’rikh 9 
Dar al-Kutub, Cairo) by the late Professor 
Shafiq Ghorbal in ‘ Migr ‘inda mafraq al-turuq’, 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of 
Egypt, Iv, 1, 1936, Arabic section, pp. 1-71; 
2nd ed., 1953, 1-69. Dr. Shaw informs us (p. v) 
that, “There are no significant differences 
among the manuscripts aside from minor 
grammatical changes having no bearing on the 
meaning and & few omissions in the T'ü'rih 
1152 copy’. These omissions are indicated in 
the translation, as are the pages of Ghorbal’s 
text. It should, however, be noted that the 
pagination of the second (1953) edition of the 
Bulletin (cited in the references in this review) 
does not always ooincide with these indications. 
The report is a highly technical document 
abounding in terms with an exaot local or 
official significance. In the English version, 
this precision is blurred by loose and variant 
renderings. An example is the phrase al-jusür 
al-sultani [sic] whioh occurs twice (Ghorbal, 16, 
20). On the first occasion it is translated 
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‘ the Imperial Canals’ (Shaw, 37), and on the 
second ‘the Imperial Dams ’ (Shaw, 39). Justr 
are neither canals nor dams, but embankments. 
The phrase min sanajig Misr (Ghorbal, 14) is 
rendered ‘one of the Sancdgs of Egypt’ 
(Shaw, 37), but the similar expression sanjaqan 
min sandjiq Misr (Ghorbal, 61) appears as ° one 
of the Mamlúk Emirs of Egypt’ (Shaw, 66)—a 
paraphrase rather than a translation. The 
English version does not always give the sense 
of the original: for example, katkhuda al- 
madhkür (Ghorbal, 11) is rendered ‘ the afore- 
mentioned kethodá' (Shaw, 35), whereas it 
should be ‘the k. of the above-mentioned ’ 
(sc. the viceroy). The passage twa-'awa iduhum 
‘ala taraf al-miri min asl al-saliyánat al-murat- 
taba (Ghorbal, 14) is translated, ‘ Their wages 
came from the Treasury revenues collected 
from the holders of fixed annual salaries’ 
(Shaw, 37) ; but the meaning is surely, ‘ and 
their dues were & charge upon the revenue in 
the category of assigned annual salaries’. This 
rendering is supported by the information 
provided by Dr. Shaw in The financial and 
administrative organization and development of 
Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798, 184-8, to which the 
reader is referred in a note to the passage cited. 
The report states that the dues of the muhtasib 
were ‘ala’l-musabbibin (al-mutasabbibin, Ghor- 
bals emendation) alladhina lam  yadbujü 
al-mizàn (Ghorbal, 19). This is translated, ‘The 
Muhtestb received income from his agents who 
checked the scales’ (Shaw, 39) instead of‘... 
from the tradesmen who had not rectified their 
balances ’. While one must express some reser- 
vations about the accuracy of the translation, 
one is grateful to Dr. Shaw for the wealth of 
information on the administration and life 
of Ottoman Egypt which he has provided in his 
notes. The utility of this conspectus, which is 
based on a wide range of archival and published 
material, is enhanced by the detailed indica- 
tions of the sources on which it is based. 
Specialists in various parts of the field will, no 
doubt, amplify and correct the details of the 
information. The source-material on trade with 
Central Africa (pp. 184-6) might be augmented 
by W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria (London, 1799), and, a little later in date, 
J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia (London, 
1819). 
P. M. HOLT 


Ropero H. Davison: Reform in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876. xiv, 
479 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£5.) 


This work, the result of long and patient 
research, examines in great detail the later 
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years of the Tanzimat, extending from the 
reform charter of 1856 to the constitution of 
1876. An introduction of some length (ch. i) 
reviews the tentative efforts towards reform 
made in the period before 1789, the changes set 
in motion during the reign of Selim III (1789— 
1807), and, in addition, the various reforms 
carried out under the guidance of Mahmud II 
(1808-39) and of Mustafa Reşid Paga (1800-58). 
It also analyses in brief the first charter of 
reform, the Ha#t-i serif of Gtilhane, issued in 
1839 and the measures taken thereafter, until 
1856, in order to implement the programme of 
reform laid down in that document. 

There follows (ch. ii) & consideration of the 
Hatt-i humayun of 1856, a second charter of 
reform which was in large degree the work of 
Ali Paga and Fuad Paga, the chief architects, 
with Mustafa Regid Paga, of the Tanzimat 
movement. Professor Davison also examines 
here the climate of opinion in the empire, which 
led to the formulation and promulgation of the 
Hatt-i humayun. Of particular interest is the 
analysis of the attitudes and policies of Ali 
Paga and Fuad Paga, the driving force behind 
reform in the years after 1856, and of the aims 
and sentiments embodied in such figures as the 
sultan, Abdülmecid (1839-61), and Kibrish 
Mehmed Pasa. 

Professor Davison now considers (ch. iv) the 
status of the Armenian, the Greek Orthodox, 
and the Jewish millets and their reorganization 
in the years 1860-65—a reorganization which 
was meant to remove the abuses in the millet 
system and thus to inculcate in the non- 
Muslims a stronger sense of allegiance towards 
the Ottoman state, but which, the millet 
system with all its ‘separatist’ tendencies 
being retained, did little more than underline 
the lack of common aspirations among the 
various peoples of the empire. 

Of even greater importance was the effort 
made to introduoe & more efficient and more 
equitable system of provincia] administration. 
Professor Davison emphasizes here (ch. v) that 
the great need was for a corps of well trained 
officials, honest in their actions and aware of 
the difficulties attendant on the introduction 
of modern administrative and financial pro- 
cedures. Prominent in the reform of the pro- 
vincial system was Midhat Paga, who, with his 
appointment as vali of Nish in 1861, began to 
move towards the forefront of the reform move- 
ment. The Vilayet Law that he assisted Fuad 
Paga to prepare in 1864 established hierarchies 
of appointive officials and of administrative 
councils in the provinces, the councils being 
partly elective in character. Midhat Paga 
applied the new system with good resulta in two 
of the most difficult provinces of the empire, 
the Danube vilayet and Baghdad. None the 
less, the law of 1864, as Professor Davison 
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makes clear, was but a qualified success, the 
lack of competent personnel being perhaps the 
worst obstacle to the full realization of its 
potentialities. 

Professor Davison also analyses (ch. vi) the 
origins of the ‘ New Ottomans’, a small group 
of men, amongst them such notable figures as 
Namık Kemal, Ziya Bey, and Ali Suavi Efendi, 
who became active in the late 1860’s, their 
‘main funotion’ being ‘ journalistic agitation 
to mold a new public opinion’ (p. 219). 
Although often hostile towards the policies of 
the men in power, the ‘ New Ottomans ’, no less 
than Ali Paşa or Fuad Paga, based all their 
thinking on the conviction that the Ottoman 
Empire had to be preserved from collapse and 
indeed, if possible, endowed with fresh vigour. 

The years 1867-71 witnessed the last achieve- 
ments of Ali Paga and Fuad Paga. Professor 
Davison offers now (ch. vii) a valuable analysis 
of their aims and aspirations during the last 
years of their dominance. With the dis- 
appearance from the scene of Fuad Paga in 
1869 and of Ali Paga in 1871 there ensued a 
‘period of chaos’ (1871-5) marked by a 
recrudescence of Islamic sentiment, by an 
increase of anti-European feeling, by economic 
distress which affected numerous elements 
amongst the population of the empire, and by 
the bankruptcy of the Ottoman government in 
1875 (ch. viii). The discontents of these years 
led in 1876 to the deposition of Sultan Abdül- 
aziz and, after the brief reign of Murad V, to 
the placing of Sultan Abdülhamid 11 on the 
throne (ch. ix). This same year also saw the 
granting of the famous constitution of 1876— 
a document, the origins and character of 
which are examined at length in the final 
chapter of this work (ch. x). 

It is in this last chapter that Professor 
Davison sets forth (pp. 404-8) his considered 
judgment of the Tanzimat. The doctrine of 
‘ Osmanllik’, i.e. Ottomanism (the principle 
of equal treatment for all subjects of the 
sultan, irrespective of race, religion, or lan- 
guage and within the framework of a common 
allegiance to the Ottoman state) which had been 
behind the reform activities of these years 
failed to hold the Ottoman Empire together. 
It is, however, almost certain that no policies 
accessible to the statesmen of the Tanzimat 
could have achieved this end. The Christians of 
the empire had begun to move from ' a separate 
millet consciousness into ه‎ nationalist con- 
sciousness ’ (p. 408)—the idea of ‘ Osmanhhk ° 
found no real acceptance amongst them. None 
the less, the reform movement did much to 
improve conditions within the empire, notable 
advances being made in the fields of administra- 
tion, law, and education. Moreover, the ground 
thus far won wes not to be lost, when Sultan 
Abdülhamid dissolved the Chamber of Deputies 
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in 1878. The process of reform would continue 
throughout his reign, though in less spectacular 
fashion than before. 

Professor Davison has included in his work a 
short glossary of Turkish words and also a 
number of appendixes on problems still open to 
debate. Of particular value is the rich and 
annotated bibliography (pp. 425-638). This 
volume, designed ‘not to focus only on those 
developments which adumbrate the emergence 
of the modern Turkish nation, but rather to 
look at the problems of the vast and hetero- 
geneous Ottoman Empire as it then was’ 
(p. vil) and based on a wealth of material both 
in Turkish and in the languages of Europe, is 
an important and welcome addition to the 
historical literature on the Tanzimat. 


Y. J. PARRY 


M. J. L. Harpy: Blood feuds and the 
payment of blood money in the Middle 
East. 106 pp. Beirut: [Catholic 
Press], 1963. (Obtainable from Brill, 
Leiden. Guilders 7.50.) 


This is & slight and not very satisfactory little 
book, the title being inaccurate in the sense 
that the information is mainly confined to Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestine, including Jordan, and 
however competent the author may be as a 
lawyer—he was employed as legal officer by the 
U.N. Agency for the Palestinian refugees— 
inability to consult the Arabic sources at first 
hand, and perhaps a limited knowledge of 
colloquial Arabic, do preclude one from serious 
work on subjects so difficult as shari‘ah law and 
tribal customary law. Unfortunately, at the 
present time & great many writers on oriental 
subjects appear to consider they do not require 
these qualifications. Nor can the author, of 
course, distinguish between reliable and 
unreliable orientalist works on the topic which 
he treats. 

Firstly with regard to sources, he is aware of 
Grüf's Rechtwesen, but neglects Ettore Rossi's 
fundamental article in ESO, xxru, 1948 (‘Il 
diritto consuetudinario’) which oites the 
customary law in more or less codified form. 
It is pity that he has not consulted Bukhari 
(which can be read in French) on the topio of 
diyah. The opening sentence (p.13), ‘ Not a 
great deal is known of pre-lelamio Arabia’, 
is nowadays palpably untrue, and from Arabic 
sources alone it is important to study the 
operation of the blood-feud before the Prophet 
in order to comprehend his actions. In lieu 
of this Mr. Hardy relies on mainly late nine- 
teenth-century writers like Robertson Smith, 
many of whose views are now superseded by 
modern research, notably his theories on the 
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matriarchate which do not appear to be 
supported by the Arabio texts, or by such 
sociological research as has been achieved in 
Arabia. 

The assessment of pre-Islamic Arabia from 
which Islamic law springs as ‘ a nomadic tribal 
society interspersed with a few settled mercan- 
tile communities ’ is not a true picture but only 
applies to parts of Arabia and not those of 
greatest cultural importance—nomads after all 
are largely confined to the plains, but much of 
Arabia is mountainous. Nor is the Arab 
conquest to be described as a movement from a 
desert society to empire—Medinan society was 
settled and agricultural, but, of course, tribal. 
It seems to be difficult for Western writers to 
realize that perhaps most Arabian tribes are not 
nomadic. Mr. Hardy continues, ‘ Resort was 
therefore had to the new social groups, the 
quarter or guild in the case of town dwellers, 
or the military force in the case of soldiers, 
whose members had killed someone’. This 
may or may not be true, but no examples are 
cited by way of proof, and, in the reviewer's 
Arabian experience, the people of the city 
quarters, if not settled tribes, would be under 
tribal control, and the blood-feud would operate 
as between tribe and tribe. In the case of 
soldiery, the government which employs them 
would be responsible for any killing they 
committed in the way of duty, and even if the 
soldiers are tribesmen their individual tribes 
would not inour blood responsibility. 

Mr. Hardy has not understood fully the 
Constitution of Medina, though he rightly 
quotes it as a document of prime importance 
on tribal law, and the suggestion (quoted from 
Watt) that articles 13 and 21 are merely injunc- 
tions to the murderer’s kin not to shield him 
from the usual vengeance is quite untenable. 
All that docs. 1 and 2 of the Constitution 
{according to my numbering in Jslamic 
Quarterly, vir, 1-2, 1964, 3-16) do is to weld a 
number of tribal groups into a federation. The 
law continues as in pre-Islamic times except 
that each tribal group cedes some of its sove- 
reignty to the confederation in that tribe will 
not act against tribe, but the confederation 
will act against an offending tribe—as in the 
South Arabian hawiah up till a few years ago. 
Mr. Hardy goes fundamentally wrong in 
assuming that the passages he quotes from the 
Qur'àn are innovations and not re-statements 
of existing law and custom. 

There are many little inconsistencies in the 
Arabic, as, e.g., arche (surely arshah or arsh ?) 
but shurtah, 'atwaA for ‘afwah. On pp. 82 and 88 
the use of wajh as guarantors is probably to be 
understood, though the reviewer has no experi- 
ence of this particular dialect, from the use of 
the phrase fi wajhi 'on my face' in giving 
security. On p. 84 the use of ‘neck’ (presumably 
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the Arabic ragabah ?) is interesting and signifi- 
cant, but this has not been developed. 

Possibly the best part of the book is ch. iv, 
Ottoman Jaw, eto., based on sources in Euro- 
pean languages, though of course the informa- 
tion is mostly not very new. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


ARNOLD HorrINGER: The Arabs : their 
history, culture and place $n the modern 
world. 344 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Thames and Hudson, [1963]. 425. 


* Dr. Hottinger’s book ’, says the anonymous 
eulogist of the dust-cover, ‘is without doubt 
the most comprehensive and authoritative 
assessment of Arabism that has yet appeared.’ 
This is at first sight an ambitious claim— 
though on closer examination it may seem less 
so, in view of the paucity and poverty of 
existing literature on the subject. Much has 
been written of late on Arab problems and 
history—by critics and apologists, journalists 
and film-makers, soldiers and statesmen, 
philologists and gociologiste—even occasionally 
by historians, some of whom have combined 
medieval with modern methods by writing 
chronicles with footnotes. There are some 
excellent monographs and a few good general 
books—but all in all the achievement against 
which the blurb-writer’s claim must be 
measured is slight. Certainly there can be few 
if any books which attempt so comprehensive a 
presentation of the Arab past and present, on 
the basis of a scholarly study of the one and & 
personal knowledge of the other. 

Dr. Hottinger is an eminent Swiss journalist, 
who possesses in high measure the skills and 
insights of his craft. His professional objec- 
tivity is reinforced by national neutrality, and 
sustained by real scholarship. His book, the 
German original of which appeared in 1960, 
consists of two parts, of unequal length. The 
first and shorter part, entitled ‘ The history of 
the Arabs’, includes an outline of events from 
pre-Islamic to ‘Abbasid times, and discussions 
of a number of aspeote of classical Islamic 
civilization, ending with & brief account of ita 
decline. The second part, entitled “The Arabs 
in modern times’, is iteelf divided into three 
sections. The first and second are mainly 
narrative and descriptive, covering events in 
the Arab lands from the late eighteenth century 
to the present day ; the third, called ° Analysis 
of the present’, examines some of the major 
general problems of the area, and in particular 
the different forms and stages of political 
ideology and action, the effects of Arab propa- 
ganda on Arabs, the prospects of Communism 
in the Arab world, and the outlook of—and 
for—Arab intellectuals. 

The main weakness of the book is its 
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construction—or lack of it. Dr. Hottinger does 
not really give his reader a connected and 
coherent account of either the Arab past or 
present. Instead he deals with a succession of 
loosely connected episodes, moments and 
themes from Arab history, in a series of chapters 
which may variously be described as essays, 
sketches, news commentaries, or, in a few 
cases, summaries. The result is often 
interesting, informative, stimulating—but 
without form or proportion. This feature is 
particularly noticeable towards the end of the 
book, where Dr. Hottinger deals with such 
subjects as the Suez crisis, the Yemen, and the 
Kurds in chapters of a page or so—about the 
length of a newspaper comment. 

Nevertheless, this book is a welcome and 
valuable addition to the literature on the Arabs 
in English. There is a deadly sameness about 
popular books on the Middle East—the samo 
topics in more or less the same order, the same 
(reversible) myths and platitudes, the same 
tired group of secondary sources of information. 
Dr. Hottinger's great merit is that he escapes 
from this dreary circle of iteration. As a writer 
on the Arabs, he has the advantage of knowing 
the people, the language, and the literature— 
both of the Arabs and of the Arabists. Though 
some of his historical assessments—as for 
example his account of Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani—have inevitably been overtaken by 
subsequent research, his political judgments 
have hardly been shaken by subsequent events, 
and the book is refreshingly free from the 
prejudice and ignorance to which one has 
become accustomed. Dr. Hottinger can dis- 
cuss, with knowledge and sympathy, the pre- 
dicament of the modern Arab; he can also 
write perceptively on such subjects as classical 
Muslim poetry (there is an interesting com- 
parison between Firdawsi and Dante), mosque 
architecture, and mysticism. He makes good 
use of the work of scholars like Ritter, von 
Grunebaum, Hodgson, and Landes, and 
illustrates his book with numerous and some- 
times lengthy quotations from Arabic sources, 
ranging from Tabari (or rather, as Dr. Hot- 
tinger metioulously notes, '& report of Arab 
historians as transmitted to us in Tabari's great 
chronicle’) to contemporary newspapers. 
These excerpta, which will give the reader 
without Arabic new insights into Arab thought 
and attitudes, are one of the most valuable 
features of the book. 

Allin all, this is a bitty book, but with many 
good bits in it, and no really bad ones. Some 
day, when Dr. Hottinger can find the leisure 
and get away from his cuttings album, he may 
really give us that ‘comprehensive and 
authoritative assessment of Arabism’ for 
which we are still waiting. 

B. LEWIS 
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BERNARD Lewis: The Middle East 
and the West. (Encounter Books.) 
vu, 9-160 pp. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, [1964]. 21s. 


The Middle East and the West is not, atrictly 
speaking, an original work, nor is it ad- 
dressed to the scholar. This is not to say that 
the most cogent ideas and arguments that 
appear in the book were not invented by 
Bernard Lewis but that his readers have 
become inured to them after their first appear- 
ance in earlier works by the same author. He 
has simply brought many of them together in 
concentrated and easily accessible form. 

In this study, comprising a half-dozen sug- 
gestive essays on selected themes, Bernard 
Lewis distils his wide learning. In analysing 
regional or international controversies, he 
contrives to lift himself above them and to 
make the complex seem simple. Such a 
slender volume must not be expected to 
answer all questions; and indeed it does not. 
Yet the scholar no less than the layman will 
derive pleasure and profit from a work that has 
the enviable quality of placing large problems 
and small in historical perspective. 

The book focuses on the impact of the West 
on the Middle East and the unfolding res- 
ponse of the Middle East to the West. Bernard 
Lewis reminds us in the opening essay that 
the coming of the West represented the second 
deep alien penetration into the Islamic 
world—the Mongols had staged the first 
one—and that, although neither destroyed the 
old civilization, both ‘sapped the confidence 
of those who maintained it and turned them 
on to new paths’. In such a near-millennial 
context it becomes possible fruitfully to 
examine the record of the rise and decline of 
the West in the Middle East and to evaluate 
the accomplishments and failures of Western 
action and to assess the abiding influence of 
Western civilization even after the imperial 
withdrawal. 

Professor Lewis seems as equally at home in 
the first century of Islam as in ita fourteenth 
and thus moves back and forth in time with 
ease and authority. Displayed here once 
again is a mastery of the apt citation to drive 
home a point; and such oitations may come 
from a fifteenth-century Central Asian Turkish 
poet or a nineteenth-century Cairene shaykh. 
The normal evidence of historiography is 
supplemented by resort, when pertinent, to 
evidence of the philologist, as in explaining 
the practical or psychological difficulties that 
spring from the absenoe of the requisite 
vocabulary for imported political concepts. 
This technique is used with telling effect in 
accounting for the naturalization in Muslim 
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languages of such concepts as freedom, patrie 
and patriotism, and ethnic nationalism. 

The chapter entitled ‘ The revolt of Islam '— 
the most original in the book—explores the 
complicated patterns of Islamic resistance to 
European imperialism and to the pervasive 
secularizing effects of Westernization. Into a 
few brilliant pages is packed an analytical 
consideration of the varieties of religious 
militancy. These include reference to the 
Sufi orders that provided the leadership and 
the organization for such widely scattered 
armed popular revolts as those led by Ahmad 
Brélwi against the Sikhs and the British in 
northern India (1826-31), by Imam Shamil 
against the Russians in DaghistAn and Chechnia 
(1832-59), and by ‘Abd al-Qàdir against the 
French in Algeria (1832-47). The analysis 
continues through the suppression in 1954 of 
the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood led by 
Hasan al-Banna’ and Hasan al-Hudaybi. 
‘ Of all the great movements that have shaken 
the Middle East during the last century and a 
half’, we are told (p. 114), 


‘the Islamic movements alone are authen- 
tically Middle Eastern in inspiration. 
Liberalism and fascism, patriotism and 
nationalism, communism and socialiam, are 
all European in origin, however much 
adapted and transformed by Middle Eastern 
disciples. The religious orders alone spring 
from the native soil, and express the passions 
of the submerged masses of the population. 
Though they have all, so far, been defeated, 
they have not yet spoken their last word.’ 


The book, however, does have its short- 
comings. Professor Lewis convincingly argues 
in the early pages that Muslim Russia (the 
Caucasus and Central Asia) is * historically and 
geographically ' part of the Middle East, even 
though it is rarely so viewed by contemporary 
scholars. Nor need we disagree with his con- 
tention that, the British Arabian and Persian 
Gulf shaykhdoms apart, Muslim Russia 
“is the only part of the Middle East that is 
still incorporated into a non-Middle Eastern 
political system ' (p. 25). By implication, but 
nowhere so explicitly, all North Africa is 
encompassed within the author’s definition of 
the Middle East. In the narrative, however, he 
devotes almost exclusive attention to the 
conventional Middle East (Turkey, Iran, Israel, 
and Arab Asia plus Egypt) but only passing 
reference to Muslim Russia and almost no 
notice whatsoever to North Africa. Nowhere, 
for instance, does he attempt to account for 
the continuing Soviet retention of Muslim 
territories, let alone investigate the Soviet 
impact on the Caucasian and Central Asian 


peoples. 
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Again we can only applaud the observation 
(p. 59) that 


‘The parliament st Westminster... was 
evolved by Englishmen, on the basis of 
English experience, to meet English needs. 
The parliament of Cairo was imported in & 
box, assembled and ready for use, without 
even a set of do-it-yourself instructions. It 
responded to no need or demand of the 
Egyptian people; it enjoyed the backing of 
no powerful interest or body of opinion ’. 


^ But the author is hardly persuasive when 
he goes on to subscribe.to the grossly 
oversimplified notion that all European 
dependencies could be divided into two 
classes: those of direct rule and those of 
indirect rule. He finds that European depen- 
dencies in the Middle East commonly fell into 
the category of indirect rule, representing 
‘an imperialism of interference without 
responsibility, which would neither create nor 
permit stable or orderly government’. By 
contrast, he believes that the ‘system of 
direct rule, apart from the useful legacy of an 
efficient modern bureaucracy, has in addition 
the great merit of clarity. In British India, for 
example, the transfer of power and respon- 
sibility was clear, precise, and unequivocal ' 
(pp. 59-60). Among the few Middle East 
territories under the ‘ direct rule ’ ofa European 
imperial power were Palestine, Cyprus, and 
Algeria. Could it be said that the transfer of 
sovereignty in these countries from the metro- 
polis to the dependency was ‘clear, precise, 
and unequivocal ' ? 

The book is essentially a political analysis. 
It is therefore our loss that the author dismisses 
the economic consequences of Westernization 
as ‘too well known to need more than a brief 
mention ’ (p. 45) and that he ignores altogether 
the social consequences. Moreover, the final 
pages of the book seem to have been written in 
the vein of æ policy planning paper for the 
foreign ministry of a Great Power. Such 
writing tends to become dated. quickly and is 
thus thoroughly out of character with all that 
precedes. 

Still, on balance, this is an excellent intro- 
duction to the Middle East and the West. 
To authority, Professor Lewis adds charm, 
wit, elegance, and quotability—attributes 
that rarely may be ascribed in such a com- 
bination to works of this genre. 


J. O. HUREWITZ 


GERHARD Dorrrer: Türkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersi- 
schen, unter besonderer Berticksichts- 
gung älterer neupersischer Geschichts- 
quellen, vor allem der Mongolen- und 
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Timuridenzeit. Bd. 1: mongolische 
Elemente im Neuperstschen. (Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz.  Veróffentlichungen der 
Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. XVI.) 
xlvii, 557 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1963. DM. 128. 


The dual purpose of this work, as the author 
states in the opening paragraph, is: (a) to 
provide a reference book for the historian ; 
and (b) to compile an etymological dictionary 
of the Turkish and Mongolian terms in Persian 
for the philologist. In view of the practical 
impossibility of dealing with the whole historical 
and literary output of Persian literature, the 
author confines himself to 700 years starting 
from A.D. 1000, dividing this period into three 
sections: (a) pre-Mongol; (b) Mongol and 
Timurid ; and (c) post-Timurid. 

As might be expeoted, the main emphasis of 
the work is on the second period. Within this, 
the author has excluded all manuscript materia! 
and has selected those published works which 
he considers representative. In spite of these 
restrictions, the author has no doubt that his 
material represents 90-95% of the existing 
material. Although his justification for his 
restrictions is convincing and the amount of 
work still to be done is enormous, it would have 
been worth his while to consult some of the 
unpublished but accessible material. To give 
one example: on p. 636, the verse of Pür-i 
Baha quoted from Minorsky’s article reads: 
ma'Kugi Ozbdki (So راز‎ v nigüri Mjavuri. 
Browne’s edition of Doulatshah (p. 182) has a 
aimilar reading. Minorsky, subsequently in an 
edition of the poem of Pür-i Baha based on a 
new MS of the poem, accepta this reading, in 
spite of the evidence of the MS and the fact 
that he himself finds Sv از‎ unexpected. Indeed 
it would be an anachronism, but in fact the 
reading in the Cambridge MS, and various 
MSS of the Manis al-ahrür and Doulatehah is 
Si! ‘olden’. This, moreover, assures the 
semantic parallelism with the word Auja’ur. 

In an article previously published, Dr. 
Doerfer, announcing the publication of the 
present work, stated that the material collected 
by him amounted to 2,400 key-words which 
would be dealt with in a book of 400-600 pp. 
The original plan of the work seems to have 
been considerably enlarged : Mongol elements 
only are dealt with in 557 pp. 

The work of Dr. Doerfer, judging from the 
first and certainly the more difficult part of the 
work, has been crowned with success. Thanks 
to his indefatigable efforts, a truly solid founda- 
tion for further studies has been laid. The 
author, who in his previous works displayed & 
great expertise in the linguistic aspects of 
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Altaio studies, has some weaknesses in the new 
field upon which he has entered and in which 
he is entirely dependent on Persian sources. 
I have noticed the following points. 

The transcriptions of the following Arabio 
and Persian words: gadm, 178; bid, 174; 
wahwa, 177; minha, 181; tafal, 188; sarvad, 
195; qadar, 198; ta‘ma, 205, 397; ‘Abadi, 
408; imsāl, 417, 490; avardand, 420; yidar, 
500—should read: gadam, buvad, wa huwa, 
minhu, tafa"ul, surüd, qadr, puma, ‘Abdi, 
amsdl, dvarand, ۰ 

In the following cases the tzafa is superfluous : 
az kohi be rahnumaj ‘ von dem wegführerlosen 
Berge ', 118, read ' from the mountain without 
a guide’; puri ‘alaf, 127; ba'iradayi, 130; 
hanumi...begi, 132; Adni, 147; Avadi, 185; 
ba'ziyi, 191. 

There are many misreadings and mistranala- 
tions; & few examples are: For #umd yasa 
fardmus karda éd v yosini qadimi turk 
girifta ... ēd ‘thr die Yasa vergessen habt und 
die alte Sitte der Türken angenommen’, 161, 
read: gyosüni qadim tark girifta... ed ‘you 
have abandoned the old custom’. For órgágüt 
kö; v saygat Joy Gmadand ‘ Zusatzmaterialien 
kamen wie ein Dorf (so gross) und Geschenke 
wie ein Strom’, 165, read 0..gój v 6.4 
üámadand ' they came calling for 6. and searching 
for s.’. For in mana baran gahl mé-kunand 
‘Diese Tatsache führen (die. Mongolen) 
tSrichterweise auf dies zurück’, 222, read 
haml mé-kunand ‘they attribute this fact to 
that’. 

The lines set out in verse form on p. 405 are 
in fact prose. The passage is a truncated 
sentence reproduced as in the Majla'-1 sa‘dain 
in the Chinese epistolatory manner, wherein, 
&s explained two pages earlier, & new line is 
started whenever the name of God or the sultan 
occurs. In order to make any sense, the 
sentence must be preceded by ta 41 
himmati ‘alt. 

Dr. Doerfer is right in pointing out two 
mistakes made by me (p. 195), which I gladly 
&cknowledge, but I cannot agree with him 
when he suggests that in my German tranela- 
tion of a poem of Vassáf türk should be in the 
feminine because of boytag (female head-gear). 
There I was guided by the Persian lyric conven- 
tion of the period. In fact the same poet in 
another poem addresses his beloved as the 
king, not queen, of beautiful persons, although 
he wears a boytag (of. Ta’rikh, 283). 


T. GANDJEÍ 


Bruno DAGENS and others : Monuments 
présslamiques d' Afghanistan, par Bruno 
Dagens, Marc Le Berre et Daniel 
Schlumberger. (Mémoires de la Déléga- 
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tion Archéologique Frangaise en Af- 
ghanistan, Tom. xix.) 105 pp., 64 
plates. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 
1904. 


This latest volume of the memoirs of the 
DAFA contains three separate studies: 
‘Fragments de sculpture inédits’; ‘ Monas- 
téres rupestres de la vallée de Foladi’; 
° Observations sur les remparts de Baotres '. 
The first, by Bruno Dagens, inoludes sections on 
pieces from minor sites, but is principally 
devoted to the cataloguing of the fragments 
of Gandhara sculpture from excavations at 
Hadda, near Jalàlàbüd, by M. J. Barthoux 
as long ago as 1926-9. Together with the 
operations by Foucher in 1923, these ex- 
cavations yielded soulpture in stucco, lime- 
stone, and schist; it is the latter which are 
treated in the present context, the examples in 
limestone still unpublished being reserved for a 
future discussion. In fact the medium itself is 
a matter of some interest. It is not yet certain 
(though despite opinions widely held it appears 
to be possible) that all three materials were in 
use at the same period. The schist, moreover, 
was believed by the excavator not to occur 
locally at Jalalabad (ancient Nagarahara), so 
that the soulptures, if not their raw material, 
are likely to have been imported. As might 
therefore be expected, their repertoire coincides 
markedly with that from other Gandhara sites. 
The author recalls that it was in this very 
district of Nagarahara that the Dipankara 
Jataka, that favourite scene in which the 
Boddhisatva kneels to spread his hair beneath 
the feet of the Buddha Dipankara, was 
traditionally localized. The present catalogue 
includes two representations of this subject 
(nos. 1 and 2). Two other panels (nos. 24 and 
66) depict & quaint motif of four (or five) 
acrobats mounted on each other’s shoulders, 
which occurs also at Taxila. No. 39 shows 
musicians with lute and horn before a shrine 
with fallen figures. Here a plausible connexion 
is found with ch. viii of the Lalita-vistara, 
where on the oocasion of his visit to their shrine, 
the images of the Hindu gods fall at the feet of 
the Buddha. As at Surkh Kotal, there is a 
good rendering of a Kushan donor (no. 40) in 
cloak and trousers; and well-finished examples 
of border decoration, such as the Classical 
vine pattern, in one case supported by a putto. 
Subsequent sections deal with fragments from 
the Küh-i Dimam and Qattaghan, notably the 
capitals from Cham Qala near Baghlan (p. 37) 
with their unusual iconography. In one 
example, a lion springs upon the addorsed bulls 
of the Indo-Persepolitan capital. In another 
case, two ourl-winged griffons are the victims. 
Even where Buddhist subjeots appear, bird- 
figures are also extremely prominent—they are 
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taken by the cataloguer as cared owls. Iranian 
influences are clearly stronger here than in 
routine Buddhist sculpture. Investigation of 
the site, which does not necessarily represent à 
single building, will no doubt reveal the nature 
of the cult with which these capitals were 
associated, and which may well have had 
Mazdaean or Mithraio connexions. 

The second study is brief. By the same 
author, it is a mainly descriptive account of the 
Foladi caves, and includes valuable drawings. 
It is, however, the third, by M. Le Berre and 
D. Schlumberger, which forms the most sub- 
stantial contribution. The surveys and interpre- 
tations by these authors of the fortifications at 
Balkh have long been familiar in more or less 
general terms—of. D. Schlumberger, ‘ La 
prospeotion archéologique de Bactres (prin- 
temps 1947)’, Syria, xxv, 1949, 173-190 and 
especially the plan by M. Le Berre printed in 
Rodney 8. Young, ' The South Wall of Balkh- 
Bactra’, American Journal of Archaeology, 
LIX, 1955, pl. 72, fig. 2—but their considered 
presentation here, reinforoed by the resulte 
of further excavation in 1955-6, provides the 
most detailed and coherent account of the site 
so far obtained. The Bàlà Hisar (‘ Bactres 1’), 
the South Wall (‘ Bactres Ia’), the eastward 
extension to the Teppeh-yi Zargaràn (‘ Baotres 
II ’), and the Timurid perimeter (° Bactres 111 ’) 
are analysed in turn. Outetanding pointe are the 
disclosure of a powerful glacis beneath the 
Bali Hisir and again, somewhat differently 
constructed, beneath the South Wall ; and of 
great lanceolate slits in the associated curtain- 
walls. The slita are densely grouped in places, 80 
the conclusion reached that their purpose is 
decorative rather than defensive seems para- 


doxical. Close study of their interior aspect will 


be needed before this question can be closed. For 
the chronology of the walls, the occurrence of 
these slita is not taken as decisive. There are 
certainly Kushan analogies, but it is shown that 
such features were long traditional. The glacis, 
designed to repel battering-rams, siege towers, 
and other engines, no doubt also haa & historical 
significance. The rectangular towers of ‘ Bactres 
I, Ia, and IL’ suggest a pre-Sasanian date, and 
the flanking salient of the first should be an 
even earlier feature. The construction of those 
walls from large-sized unbaked bricks (30 x 
30 x 9 om. or larger) also suggests pre-Islamic 
practice, and is discussed in the excursus. 
From these inquiries, & relative chronology 
of the perimeters emerges, which is that of our 
list, but the anchor for an absolute chronology 
is more elusive. If the eastern extension (‘ Bac- 
tres IL’) is, as seems probable, Kushan, the 
South Wall and the Bali Hisar should be the 
long-sought Hellenistic fortifications. This 
postulates a long, but surely not impossible 
survival of the South Wall, in the wicket-gate 
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of which Rodney Young found re-used Kushan 
masonry fragments of the second century A.D. ۱ 
In this way the investigators are led to enter- 
tain the possibility that the Bala Hisar may 
be the perimeter beseiged by Antiochus III in 
208 3.0. Here, then, is a tangible hypothesis to 
be tested by future excavations. 

The whole discussion is thoughtful and 
enlightening, and helps to throw into clearer 
relief the problems which naturally remain. 
Why, for instance, does the South Wall end 
abruptly not far from the Burj-i ‘Ayyaran ? 
Was Young right to suppose that its material 
had been entirely removed for the construction 
of the Timurid West Wall? Or can it be that 
the circuit was never completed ? What of the 
central eni ot examined in this study— 
the citadel of the Arg iteelf? If the chronology 
proposed is correct, should the Arg not be 
Achaemenid ? Current archaeological methods 
have availed little in faoe of the notorious 
difficulties of this feature, and a new technique 
may have to be devised— borrowed even from 
mining technology—if the lower levels of the 
Arg are to be explored without exorbitant 
expenditure. Excavation problems of the mud- 
brick citadels of Central Asia are the more 
pressing now that many are being cleared away 
(e.g. at Maimana and Sar-i Pul) in the interests 
of town planning. 

However, if the present work advances with 
understandable diffidence towards final solu- 
tions of the perennial problem of Bactra, it has 
cleared much valuable ground. With so large an 
undertaking it is all the more true to say * Well 
begun is half done °. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


V. I. SuBRAMONIAM : Index of Pulta- 
naanuuRu. [ii], xii, 628, vii pp. 
[Trivandrum]: Department of Tamil, 
University of Kerala, 1962. Rs. 10. 


Serious linguistic analysis along modern 
lines of the poems of Sangam literature in 
Tamil has largely been conspicuous by ite 
absence. At best, the traditional practice of 
editors was to append rather arbitrary liste of 
words that they found of interest. Professor 
V. I. Subramoniam'a Index of PuRanaanuulu 
is to be welcomed, then, as an important step 
in remedying this defect. - 

The introduction, albeit rather brief, indi- 
cates that the author intended to proceed 
along far more comprehensive lines. It is but 
a pity that it is somewhat spoilt by rather naive 
statements such as that on p. iii: ‘ In the third 
person pronoun and pronominal terminations, 
Tamil has contrast between gender plural and 
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non-gender plural as in “ avar’’ = “ they ’’, 


gender plural referring to men or women, and 
" gvai'' = “ they ", non-gender plural re- 
ferring to animals, birds, inanimate objecta 
etc. Since English has no contrast, the gloss 
contains only “they”. These and similar 
adjustments are necessitated by the difference 
in the grammars of the two languages ۰ 

A reader not familiar with Tamil would, 
incidentally, obtain little help with the 
arrangement of gender and number categories 
in the language from the above statement. The 
term pûl covers both gender and number, the 
term iinai better perhaps being translated as 
‘ class’.  High-olass nouns, uyartinat, show 
gender: masculine, änpāl, and feminine, 
pénpal ; also plural, palarpal. Non-class nouns, 
abrinai, show plurality, palarpdl, only. 

The author does not enlarge upon or justify 
his assertion (p. iv) that: ‘ Before homorganic 
stops n (5), fi (65), 0 (m) are treated as 
allophones of m. Elsewhere n (jp) is an allo- 
phone of n and fi (gp) is an allophone of fi’. 
(This last phrase surely inoludes & misprint.) 

Has he in mind the use in similar positions in 
other South Indian languages of the anusvara 
m (©), oris this an attempt to represent nasality 
heard in contemporary speech ? If the latter is 
the case, such nasality is heard just as readily 
in a final closed syllable ending with the nasal 
n (sér); e.g. lit. Ta. pafitten gives coll. Ta. 
paticcé, with palatalization (after i) of the 
intervocalio tense voiceless geminate -it-. 
Nasalired vowels comparable to the realization 
of anusvara in other languages can, it is true, be 
noticed in sung Tamil, but instances are rather 
wider than the nasals that precede dental, 
palatal, and velar plosives, the three the author 
gives as allophones of m. 

Since ‘ Invariably, the meaning as given by 
the commentator, if available and suitable is 
given here’ (p.ii) Professor Subramoniam 
might have added that the old commentary to 
Puranapiru is available for vv. 1-266 only. 
For the remaining 134 poems, we are indebted 
for comment to modern scholars such as the 
renowned Dr. U. V. Caminat’ Aiyar, and Avvai 
Turaicami Pi]]ai. 

We are bewildered with yet another trans- 
literation, and it is again & matter for regret 
that a standard roman transliteration for 
Tamil has yet to gain the wide acceptance that 
that for Sanskrit has. Inclusion of this trans- 
literation, we are told (p. i), is for the benefit of 
non-Tamil scholars. 

While we await a bibliography, it appears 
from the preface that the author’s selection of 
scholars to consult, both in India and abroad, 
was somewhat arbitrary. For example, he 
makes no mention of the work of Professor T. 
Burrow, by whom & considerable amount on 
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Dravidian linguistics had already been pub- 
lished prior to 1962. 

The index itself has been carefully done, and 
in general the presentation is fairly clear. 
However, it is hard to see the relevance to each 
word-entry ofrather complicated abbreviations 
for poete' names. Án index of the 150 and more 
poets whose poems appear in Puranantiru 
could, together with the numbers of the poems 
attributed to them, have appeared at the 
beginning, Moreover, it is only through 
colophons, appended perhaps later to the 
poems, that we learn of their authorship. 

It is to be hoped that the accompanying 
grammar, when it appears, will include some 
reference to the caution with which the Sangam 
poems must be treated as reliable textual 
specimens of Old Tamil. Our extant palm-leaf 
MSS cannot with confidence be regarded as 
older than fifteenth- or sixteenth-century 
recensions. What we have are doubtless 
copies many times over of the original poems, 
undertaken without any of the hieratio safe- 
guards that helped in the faithful trangmission 
of the Vedio hymns, which thus afford an 
invaluable monument of early Indo-Aryan. 
Dare one hope that epigraphical material of the 
period of the Sangam poems may yet be 
unearthed ? 


J. B. MARR 


S. G. TuLPULE (ed.): Pracina marathi 
korwa lekha. 24, 139, 480 pp., 86 
plates. Poona: Punem Vidyapitha 
Prakasana, 1963. Rs. 50. 


This corpus of Marathi inscriptions dating 
from A.D. 1012 to 1413 fills a great need. They 
are all, except two, supported by plates and, 
although & few of them are illegible and the 
upper portion of one of them in Kannada 
characters (pl.61) has been reversed, the 
majority are clear enough. Transcriptions in 
Devanagari are provided together with notes 
and translations or paraphrases. A number of 
new readings have been established. 

Apart from the 384 pp. dealing with the 
inscriptions and the two indexes, one of old 
words and the other general, the 138 pp. of 
introduction contain information on gods, 
kings, places, officers of state, eras, etc. There 
are useful lists of aksara substitutions (pp. 
64-5), which are partly phonetic, partly 
graphic (e.g. و‎ for kA) and of abbreviations used 
by the engravers (pp. 65-7). But there are still 
many doubtful readings and few texts are 
capable of a definitive translation. Two 
inscriptions, chosen because they are available 
in European publications, are considered in 
some detail to illustrate this criticism. 
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The first is no. 21, the Pitan stone of A.D. 
1206, which has been edited in ۵ 
Indica, 1, p. 343; La formation de la langue 
marathe, by J. Bloch, 280-1; three versions in 
various Marathi journals ; and ‘Some Marathi 
inscriptions’, by the reviewer, BSOAS, xx, 
1957, 430. Professor Tulpule has rightly 
corrected the reviewer's explanation of kenem 
in line 22, which actually means ' commodity ' 
(krayanaka-). His rendering asi āu as ‘ sword- 
tax’ or ‘royal tax’ is unattested. A better 
reading is dse ‘is’, attested by the Jyotisarat- 
namüla and the analogy of Konkani dsa 
(cf. A grammar of Old Marathi, 1904, by the 
reviewer, sect. 201, where asi should be cor- 
rected to ase). 

Haladaiyi (line 23) has been read also as 
jala- and tala-. Jaladatya gives the best sense, 
if darya is from Sk. dayaka-. Gidhavem cannot 
come from Kannada gidda ‘a measure’, and 
siddha vai is no improvement on siddhavem. 
Vandor, however (line 24) for dánáci (a later 
loan-word} is certainly correct (rana or vayana 
° a stone mortar’), while lofi is palaeogr&phi- 
cally and semantically inferior to ft ‘a 
doughy mass’. T.’s objection that there is no 
reason why oil-cake should be supplied ignores 
the probability that the mah used oil-cake for 
the winter feed of buffalo-cows.  T'üpücem 
(line 25) (sumka) is better than bhitpdcem and 
is supported by Bloch. 

The second is the N&gamva (Nagaon) 
inscription of A.D. 1367, published in BSOS, v, 
l, 1928, 37, and foll. by W. Doderet assisted 
by S. G. Kanhere. It was transcribed from a 
reading by Professor P. G. Qune of a rubbing 
from the stone step of & temple. Besides plate 
64 a large-scale negative photograph kindly 
supplied by the Superintendent of Archaeology 
of India some years ago has been used for 
checking readings. 

The stone has & Hijri as well as & Saka date 
and in other ways displays Muslim influence. 
But the grant, as T. shows, is clearly Hindu. 
It is engraved on the step of Bhimesvara’s 
. temple in the Seüna style and the names of the 
18 trustees and of the suzerain and the gover- 
nor are Hindu. Hambiru is cakravarts and 
Sihipro (Simhaprabhu, not Simhaprava) is the 
sarvavyapiri. Who was this Hambiru? 
Hammir is the name of a famous rand of 
Mewar, who, according to Tod died in 1365 two 
years before this inscription, But the dates of 
this period are confused. Hammir had recently 
{possibly in 1350) inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Muhammad Tughlaq (Tod's Annals, popular 
edition, 1914, 1, 220) and could have been 
accepted as suzerain beyond the limita of 
Mewar. T. does not discuss the question. 

The Muslim influenoe was due to the many 
Arab settlers in the coastal towns, who had 
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already by a.D. 1320 become half Hinduized 
(Amir Khusrau). There are the names of 
Musiim officers and witnesses in the grant and 
T. shows that mijigiti (lines Û and 9-10) must 
be identified with masjid (with the dialectal 
pronunciation of j (z) for s and g for? ; similarly 
Arab historians write Gujar as Juzr). Here the 
meaning is ‘temple’, but magiti, maaits (from 
the Persian) in Kutubuddin’s Bijapur insorip- 
tion of 1320 means ‘mosque’, the modern 
Marathi maid. 

Doderet had supposed that the grant pro- 
vided for the renewal of dead plantain-trees 
(ket maramgid, lines 6—7). T. correctly reads ` 
kel and for the impossible maramgia reads 
maramgidyá which he conjectures to mean 
something like ratnadipa * temple lamps’. The 
word seems to be connected with varamighd 
(lines 9-10). 

The so-called archaic genitive -jā in Sri- 
ráyajà (line 9) excited much interest in the past 
and T. discusses it (pp. 285-6). The possibility 
of ita representing Sk.-jaka- ‘descended from, 
connected with ’, Sindhi -jo is not debated. 

Sadauni (line 9), translated vafün ‘having 
distributed ', means, in fact, ‘causing to be 
relinquished, renouncing’. It is an alternative 
form of JAanesvari sadauni (sadavunt) from 
sag-, Pk. chadd-. 

Koga kavalta, lines 12, 23, should be Kanha 
Kavalia (as Doderet reads in line 23) i.e. Krsna 
Koh, of. Narade (Nariyanadeva) Kavalia 
(lines 8, 10). Kanha is termed varaiaku ‘ mana- 

r’, and mukhya karunu ‘chief’ (of the 
Sou in lino 12 and adipalaka varataku 
"head-trustee manager’ in line 23. The 
Bombay Gazetteer, xm, 1 (Thana), 365, classes 
the Agaris with the Kolis as workers in salt- 
works (agar). Here Nigavem is the chief town 
of the administrative group of Eight Agars. 

In lines 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 27, samaths should 
be read samasti (Jan. sumastim) ‘united’; 
di for dili or dile is unsatisfactory, as the 
expected form is din&aie and the stone is much 
abraded. Dhakutà Balagopali is one of several 
ingenious readings, which cannot be separately 
detailed. 

Among the names of the trustees occurs the 
appellation mAaiárá or mhatdra ‘an elder’; 
another is pdjailu. Bhai Dürsu or Daryu must 
be a northerner, possibly a Parsi, and Jasade 
Seti probably from the South Konkan. 

A desideratum of this book is & scientific 
structural analysis. Also more and better 
etymologies would be welcome. But so many 
useful facta, not easily accessible outside 
Maharastra, have been presented that it would 
be ungr&cious to deny the editor & ful! measure 
of appreciation of a notable advance in the 
study of Old Marathi inscriptions. 


ALFRED MASTHE 
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TARAPADA MUKHERJI: The old Bengals 
language and text. xii, 211 pp., plate. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1963. Ra. 12. 

This work is an edition, with critical intro- 
duction, of an old Bengali text, which forms 
part of a manuscript discovered in Nepal by 
Harapras&d Sastri, and published by him in 
1910 in & volume entitled Hajar bacharer 
purüna Bangala bhasdy Bauddha gan o doha. 
The manusoripb contains 46 poems and a 
fragment of a 47th, though the numbering 
suggests that there were originally 50 in all. 
Each poem is accompanied in the manuscript 
by a commentary in Sanskrit by Munidatta. 
Reference is also made in Dr. Mukherji’s 
work to a Tibetan translation of the poems 
which was discovered and edited by P. C. 
Bagchi. 

The book is divided into three parts, pp. 
1-88, 89-169, and 170-203 respectively, with 
an appendix which consists of one plate and 
four sheets of calligraphic material. 

Ch. i, ' Introduction’, describes the manu- 
script, comments on the theories which have 
been advanced by various critics with regard to 
the title caryicaryaviniscaya, which Sastri gave 
to the collected caryapada or caryágiti, as the 
single poems are called, and examines the 
relation between the poems themselves and 
Munidatta'a commentary on them. The author 
accepts Sukumar Sen’s thesis that the date of 
original composition is the eleventh century, 
though other authorities have suggested earlier 
dates; but he expresses the opinion that the 
present manuscript, which is a later copy and 
not the original, could not have been written 
before the fourteenth century and was possibly 
ag late as the sixteenth. Conclusions in respect 
of the authorship of the carydpadas are reached 
on the basis of evidence found in the poems 
themselves and in the commentary. Only 23 of 
the poems can with certainty be asoribed to 
definite authors, though hitherto it has been 
assumed that the authors of all of them were 
known. The caryapadas are individual pieces 
and each is complete in itself, but they all 
share the possibility of interpretation at two 
levels of understanding, spiritual and literal. 
The former term implies a level of under- 
standing which is esoterio and restricted to 
those who sre initiates in the cult reflected in 
this type of literature. The latter term implies 
that the words used can be construed into a 
meaning which is comprehensible by the non- 
initiate. Thus the word Ganges at one level is 
the name of the river; but at the other it is a 
technical term of unknown signification exoept 
to those who are trained in the oult. The author 
states that he i& concerned only with meaning 
at the literal level. In this connexion he makes 
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& fairly detailed examination of the meaning of 
the term sandAya-bhasá which the commentator 
used to describe the language of the poema. 
The introductory chapter ends with some 
observations on Sastri’s edition of the text, 
particularly with regard to his aystem of word 
division, which in the author's view is not 
wholly free from error. 

Ch. ii-iv contain a detailed morphological 
analysis of three word classes, noun, pronoun, 
and verb. Ch. v treats of syntax. 

Part ıı contains the texta of the caryapadas 
in full, but without Munidatie’s commentary. 
Each poem is accompanied by notes which 
include some textual exegesis and commenta 
on language, grammar, aud orthography. 

The Index verborum, which comprises the 
whole of part nr, supplies word meanings, 
together with short ebymological, grammatical, 
&nd textual notes. 

In the appendix, though the word appendix 
is not used, there is a photographic plate of 
three folios from the manuscript. This is 
followed by hand-written copies of 79 charac- 
ters selected from the text. They are done in & 
large hand and are intended to illustrate 
calligraphio affinities between the writing of 
the scribe and that of the Bengali script at a 
later period of its development. 


T. W. CLARK 
E. R. ALLoBIN (tr): Tula Das: 
Kavitivali. (Unesco Collection of 


Representative Works, Indian Series.) 
229 pp., front. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 32s. 


The post-classical literatures of India have 
received surprisingly little attention from 
European authors; even Tulsi Dis, the 
greatest poet of Hindi, is hardly known in 
translation beyond his epic Ramcaritmanas, 
a work of his early manhood in which he tells 
the story of Ram at length. In other works 
Tulsi, having told his great story for all time, 
meditates on it and restates it in various 
ways, as in the short Barvai Rümáyan, the 
Gitávalt or Padávali Ramayan, this Kavwavali, 
and the petitions to Rim of the Vinaypatrika. 
The Kavitavali, a work of Tulai’s old age, the 
first two decades of the seventeenth century, 
has the Ram story for a prop rather than as & 
continuous theme, following it in outline in its 
seven traditional divisions, and taking for 
granted the reader’s familiarity with the 
contents. 

To this work Dr. Allchin brings a sympa- 
thetio understanding and a flair for lucid 
exposition which will certainly bring the 
excellenoes of Hindi devotional poetry to ۵ 
wide range of readers. Many will already know 
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him as & distinguished archaeologist in the 
Indian field; and although he asserts in the 
introduotion to this book that he is ' neither 
a littérateur nor a student of language’ his 
wider gifts are evident, for our profit and 
delight. 

The translation is preceded by a valusble 
critical introduction of 50 pp., in which Dr. 
Allchin examines first the historical context of 
the poem and the religious backcloth of 
the age, especially the position occupied by 
Ramanands. Then comes an account of the 
life of Tulsi Das, including the chronology of 
his works and a full discussion of the disputed 
dates. Next Dr. Allchin discusses Tulsi’s 
religious standpoint, a position by no means 
transparent to determine since Tulsi’s devo- 
tional outlook sometimes transcends philo- 
sophical consistency and indeed often de- 
liberately seeks to harmonize different modes 
of Hindu philosophical thought. Dr. Allchin 
concludes that Tulsi’s thought is one of indi- 
genous development depending on و‎ traditional 
corpus of beliefs, little influenced by the spirit 
of liberal inquiry of Akbar's court: the path 
to R&m is through bhakti, ideally in the 
company of the satsang, the community of the 
virtuous, with great importance attached to 
the guidance of the guru and the power of 
the divine Name; and Tulsi approaches Rim 
as godhead in both the sagun (personal) and 
nirgun (attributeless) forms, recognizing the 
former for ite practical value for the devotee 
but never discounting the spiritual value of the 
latter. We may add to Dr. Allchin’s evidence a 
soratha from the early Virdg-sandipini, a 
verse which incidentally stands out from the 
surrounding doggerel with the true Tulsian 
stamp: aj advait anám, alakh rip gun-rahit 
jo /-mayapati soi ram, dds het nar tan dhareu 
* He who is unborn, secondless, nameless, of 
unseen form and devoid of attributes / He 
that Ram, the lord of M&y&, took the body of 
man for the sake of His devotees’. 

In the discussion of Tulsi Das the poet which 
follows, Dr. Allchin makes & rapid survey—as 
ho says, this is not the place for a detailed 
literary appreciation—of the merit of Tulsi’s 
poetry and his use of language and poetic 
conventions, his wide command of different 
poetic styles and devices and his skill in their 
exploitation, and the sources he uses. He then 
discusses the nature of the Kawitavali itself, 
describing its distinctive metres and its subject- 
matter, and shows the natural division of the 
work into two sections, the first comprising the 
traditional first six kdnds of the Ram story, 
the second a collection of more meditative 
topics, to which Dr. Allchin gives the felicitous 
name ‘ The Glory-songs of Ram ’, and sees it as 
a cumulative composition of Tulsi’s later years. 

The translation follows. Dr. Allchin adds 
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enormously to its coherence by supplying in 
italics a connected narrative where Tulsi 
assumes its familiarity. The translation itself 
is in a prose the ornateness of which varies with 
the diction of the original, printed in lines of 
varying length which reflect the feeling of the 
lines of verse of the original. Dr. Allchin 
has not attempted to render his translation in 
verse or rhymed or rhythmical prose—wisely, I 
think ; in the reviewer’s opinion he has arrived 
at the ideal compromise—for any expression of 
Indian poetry in a European language must be 
a compromise of some kind—whereby the 
spirit and meaning of the original come through 
convincingly. Comparison of text and trans- 
lation has shown that the translation is con- 
sistently very faithful without being slavishly 
Bo. To preserve the free flow of words Dr. 
Alichin has left many names and epitheta as 
they appear in the text, and these are explained 
in & full glossary after the translation. 

The work is attractively produced and 
printed, with only a minor blemish here and 
there. One such must be attributed to a 
luckless printer, who on p. 34 has managed to 
make the poet appear as born ‘at the ill- 
omened conjunction of two asterisks’; and 
‘Abdur Rahim 8 an is described on 
p. 45 as a hakim instead of as & hakim—here I 
suspect a slip of the translator’s pen. On p. 219 
the 'rain-bird?, the Pied Crested Cuckoo, 
should be not Cuculus menoleucus but C. 
melanoleucus. Iam not sure why Amir Khusrau 
is described on p. 55 as of ‘perhaps’ the 
fourteenth century; his dates, 1253-1325, 
seem to be well established. But these are only 
very minor quibbles, and in no way detract 
from the value of Dr. Allchin’s work, which will 
be blessed by generations of studente. Dr. 
Allchin promises us another volume in which 
he will discuss Tulsi’s philosophy further 
together with a translation of the Vinay- 
patrik&, which ‘ranks beside R&ma-carita- 
manasa as his [Tulsi’s] crowning achievement ’; 
we await it eagerly. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


R. A. JarRAzBHOY : Foreign influence in 
ancient India. xi, 195 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1964]. ۰ 


The author, himself a member of a com- 
munity which traditionally representa foreign 
influence in India, says (p. vii) ° ... the rich 
diversity of India is the result of a fusion of 
native with foreign elemente, and unless both 
are assessed and explained in their own right, 
there can be no true comprehension of the 
growth and progress of this ancient and fas- 
cinating land’. Certainly, the impression, felt 
by most foreigners inquirmg into Indian 
culture, that India means Hindu India requires 
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correction. The very learned author has not 
spent his considerable pains in vain. 

In his view the Indus Valley civilization was 
influenced by Mesopotamia. Amongst sober 
and plausible points he adds that an Indus 
inhabitant seeing a foreign seal with a hero 
grappling a bull [eic] might have taken it for a 
real practice and introduced the sport of bull- 
grapplmg. Generally & healthy scepticism 
prevails as to the relevance of historical usages 
in, for example, South India in settling 
prehistoric problems. Aryan parallela with 
Avestan and Hittite-Mitanni culture are fully 
treated. The second chapter ends, ‘ Archaeo- 
logically the early period of Aryan domination 
in Indis is a very impoverished one. One 
implement they did introduce from outside was 
the shaft hole are. That found at Jhukar, 
whose culture replaced that of Harappa, has an 
exact parallel at Hissar XII in North Iran. 
This enables us to imagine the route the Aryans 
took in their migration to India’. At p.27 
the author tentatively asks whether the 
Hittite's edible andahsum had any connexion 
with haoma/soma. The third chapter, ' Post- 
Vedio, pre-Persian influences in India ’, speaks 
of many evidences of contact, e.g. Solomon's 
imports from India, leaving the question of 
influence to be inferred. The author refuses to 
follow Heras in claiming Indian priority for 
ibha over the Egyptian 'bw (p.32). But the 
case for a movement eastwards of the 1 
motif in representations of divinities is at least 
capable of being entertained. The Enkidu 
legend may reappear in India as that of 
Réyaéràga, while Hidimba recalls Humbaba 
slain by Enkidu. The flood story passed from 
Babylonia to India (B), without doubt. The 
correspondences with the seven-staged zig- 
gurat may not impress all readers equally, 
but the material is conveniently set out. In the 
fourth chapter India’s debt to Persian 
‘imperialism ' is indicated : Indian knowledge 
of Aramaic is, of course, not now doubted, and 
Kharosthi is a debt to Persian government. 
These and other items, og. tho Indian 
emperor's hair-washing ceremony, are compiled 
from previous specialists’ observations and 
conjectures. 

The tale of Hellenistic influences, especially 
through the Bactrian kingdom, is naturally 
long. The author contends that references in 
arthasastra and purana to city-streets crossing 
at right angles derive from Hellenistic models, 
e.g. at Taxila. The point is raised whether the 
concept of a jaya-atambha may not be of Greek 
origin, specifically the practioe of Alexander ; 
Asoke’s pillars were also a type of such pillar, 
though the jaya was of & peculiar type (p. 56). 
The animals and disk on the Sarnath pillar seem 
to be of Persian origin (p.58). The name 
Skanda may be derived from Alexander 
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(p.58). Heichelheim’s article in Economic 
History, February, 1938, which cannot be 
regarded as definitive, is treated with restraint 
and caution (p. 68), for the influence may well 
have been the other way. The Indian debt to 
Babylonian and Greek astronomy is handled 
neatly and olearly for the stranger to such 
technicalities. D. Pingree's article in JAOS, 
LXXIX, 4, 1959, in which a Sanskrit translation 
of & Greek text is studied, is pleasantly sum- 
marized (p. 73). In Mr. Jairazbhoy’s view the 
Indian zero was also an importation, and his 
Buceinot study is up-to-date (pp. 76-7). The 
present reviewer would interpret the sources 
differently, taking the zero a8 an importation 
from China, where its use was similar, rather 
than from Babylonia, where its use was 
(pace Neugebauer as understood, perhaps 
incorrectly, by Jairazbhoy) quite different. 
The author's handling of this difficult question 
typifies his mastery of diverse specialist 
treatments of various periods and sources. 

Following Keith and S. C. Vidyabhusana the 
author would rather see Indian philosophy 
influenced by Greek than vice versa. Some 
similarities in unfamiliar fields had already 
been noticed by Filliozat. On the episode of 
Alexander the Great and the Brahmans the 
bibliography seems excellent up to 1960. It is 
contended that Indians learnt Gresk philosophy 
direct on this occasion—but perhaps the 
evidence is not quite so conclusive. In the field 
of fables the evidence, it is suggested, leaves one 
in doubt where India borrowed. The case for 
Indian borrowing seems never to have been 
made go distinctly. It is contended that Indian 
epic owes themes to Homer. Opportunities for 
knowing Homer evidently existed. That the 
* Odyssey ' influenced some Jàtaka stories and 
the Jfahávamsa seems inescapable (p. 90) 
These points have been noticed before, but the 
accumulation was necessary. This reviewer, 
who had not heard of it before, was charmed 
to see the Indian progeny of the Trojan Horse. 
The question of Greek influence on the Indian 
theatre is naturally prominent; the author's 
conclusions modestly tentative. 

In ch. vi Mr. Jairazbhoy covers, more 
succinctly and accurately, the Roman relations 
with India already treated by B. A. Saletore 
in his Diplomatic relations with the West. 
Christian influence in Buddhist texts and the 
Harivamsa is explored at pp. 146-7. One hopes 
Indian Indologiste will not react sensitively to 
this. One wonders what Mr. Jairazbhoy would 
have made of Mme. J. Lallemant’s * discovery ' 
(Latomus, xvi, 1959, 262-87; discussed by 
Professor Ludo Rocher, ‘ De plaata van India 
in de Romeinse wereld bij het begin van onze 
jaartelling ', Geschiedenis in het Onderwijs, 
25 September 1960, 2-15) that MBA. rx 
(Salya-p.) and Aeneid xn are similar? In 
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ch. vi and the succeeding chapters, ‘ Partho- 
Sassanian exchange with India’, and ‘ India 
and the Muslims’, the emphasis shifts a little 
from the indebtedness of India to the general 
question of cultural exchange. The book ends 
with a comment on the tolerance of the invaders 
despite the differences in religion, and a sober 
comment that disparate peoples may share the 
subcontinent if they have mutual respect (as all 
earlier centuries had) and a ‘sympathetic 
approach to opposite values ’. : 

A reviewer would wish to place a work in its 
category. This is exceptionally difficult in this 
case. The author’s originality lies rather in his 
theme, conception, initiative than in the 
material, four-fifths of which was obtained 
from & survey of a vast secondary literature 
(his acquaintance with periodical sources, 
granted his gracious acknowledgements to 
teachers whom he consulted at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, is quite 
astonishing). The bibliography in view of the 
width of the theme will serve any young scholar 
who wishes to take up & topic within its scope, 
and it is thus fair to describe it as a research 
tool. Were this not so the price might be 
unduly high. But its true function, it seems, 
is as part of the prescribed reading for under- 
graduates in Indian history, the ancient 
period. 

There are very few misprints, all easily 
corrected (the reviewer has not cheoked 
reference to periodicals). The printing and 
binding, done in Bombay, is excellent. Best of 
all is the cheerful style which carries the reader 
painlessly over a continuous flow of unashamed 
technicalities. 

J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE : The 
flowering of Indian art : the growth and 
spread of a civilization. xv, 303 pp., 
front., 64 plates. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1964]. ۰ 


In this volume the author sets out, with 
complete mastery of style and with a formid- 
able armoury of erudition, to present a picture 
of the historical development and geographical 
expansion of Indian art. The book is well 
produced, and the many illustrations are of 
high quality. 

As might be expected from so distinguished 
& sociologist and economist, the author's 
approach is individual and his learning is 
deeply integrated. Indian art, he writes, is 
neither archaeology, nor history,... neither 
is it metaphysics, nor religion (p. 3). But 
naturally it has a vital connexion with each 
one of these. ‘It is the absolute, transcen- 
dental values of metaphysics and myth, dear 
to Indian civilization, that Indian art ex- 
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presses’ (p. 10). And thereby, while it never 
aims at the glorification of the image of man, 
preferred by European art, it reveals dimen- 
sions of reality that usually elude the arte of 
many other countries. ‘Art in India reflects 
cosmic immensities ’ (p. 12). 

The book is divided into flve parts, of which 
the first introduces the author's basic position. 
The second opens with the art and religion of 
the Indus civilization and passes through 
Bhagavatism and Krsna to early Buddhist art. 
This order seems somewhat unhistoric in view 
of the manifold lateness of any Vaignavite art 
compared with the beginnings of Buddhist. The 
chapter headings and sub-headings suggest 
very much the outlines of the argument. This 
part culminates with the first epoch of the 
‘link of Asian unity’, starting with the 
‘ Indianisation of Middle and Western Asia in 
Mauryan times’ and ending in the expansion 
of Buddhism and its art forms under the 
Kusg&nas. The third part, entitled the ‘golden 
age of Gupta classicism ’ deals with the second 
epoch of the link of Asian unity, the great 
series of Buddhist caves in central Asia, the 
impact of Gupta art upon China, and the 
appearance of temple-cities in Dvip&ntara 
Bharata (India beyond the seas, ie. South 
East Asia). The fourth part deals with neo- 
Brahmanical art under the Pallavas, Chaluk- 
yas, and Palas, and with the rise of Tantrikism. 
It ends with the third epoch of the link of 
Asian unity and the ' march of Tantrika art 
over the Pacific’. The fifth and last part 
touches on thé main artistio results of the 
Muslim invasions, particularly upon painting. 

It must be admitted that this is an Indo- 
centric approach. We are left with an uneasy 
feeling of bias, rather as we are predisposed to 
expect bias in a history course labelled ‘ the 
expansion of Europe’. Art essentially thrives 
upon contacts and intercourse; the great 
periods when historical and economio factors 
favoured exchanges between India and 
China—for example—also witnessed art move- 
ments in both directions. We feel that this 
book stresses too much one side of the process. 
In fact each province through which such 
culture-contacts took place produced its own 
particular amalgam, and whenever local 
factors were sufficiently stable a new, local art 
style was established which thereafter might 
continue ita independent existence, while still 
absorbing further waves of outside influence. 
Should we regard the Buddhist cave paintings 
of central Asia as Indian, or Chinese, or even— 
if more remotely—Roman or Iranian ? Surely 
they are all at once! This is the very stuff of 
art history, demanding & many-centred 
awareness, rather than s single point of view. 


F. B. ALLOHIN 
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ABDUL Karm: Murshid Quli Khan 
and his times. (Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan Publications, No. 12.) xi, 
284 pp., map. Dacca: Asiatic Society 
of Pakistan, 1963. Ra. 15. 


Among the administrators who received their 
early training under Aurangzdb’s watchful 
eyes, Murshid Quli Khan occupies a notable 
place. A b trusted him so thoroughly 
that he favoured the officer against his own son. 
Bengal was fortunate to have him as its top- 
most administrator in the difficult period that 
followed the death of the last of the Great 
Mughuls. The period of Murshid Quli Khan’s 
ascendancy in Bengal coincided with an impor- 
tant phase in the development of the economic 
power of the foreign trading companies. A full- 
scale study of Murshid Quli Khan is therefore 
most welcome. 

Dr. Karim’s thesis presents an excellent 
study of the subject. His account of Murghid 
Quli Khan’s career is full and well grounded in 
the sources. The Khán's struggle with Diya’ al- 
Din, for instance, has been dealt with exhaus- 
tively and critically. The author has ably 
argued the Khan’s relations with the English. 
Earlier writers’ attempt to explain the Khán's 
conduct of relations with the foreign companies 
as Indian ‘ higgling and huckstermg’ was an 
oversimplification. Dr. Karim has critically 
analysed the matter and brought out the real 
motives and considerations at work. The 
impact of Murshid Quli Khan’s administration 
on the economic and social life of Bengal has 
been delineated with perspicacity. 

The account of Murshid Quli Khàn's revenue 
administration lacks definition and depth. The 
author has not found clear answers to the 
questions raised by himself; he has also failed 
to fit in the provincial with the overall Mughul 
revenue system. There are also some minor 
inacouracies in this chapter. Hast o bid (p. 77) 
is not ° a comparative statement of the past and 
present revenue ’, but a method of assesament 
based on an inspeotion of the good &nd bad 
parts of the ourrent harvest. Similarly 
دوه‎ (p.88) is neither a ‘schedule of rate’ 
nor ' fixed rates’, but instalments. 

The author has methodically transliterated 
oriental names and words but he has nowhere 
provided a key to the system followed by him. 
Also he haa used ; both for the Arabic b and the 
Hindi >. 

The index leaves out Murghid Quli Khan. 
Pp. 115, 118, and 119 have each a printing 
lapse. Accented characters used are often 
defective. The quality of paper and of printing 
leaves much to be desired. 

The Asiatic Society of Pakistan has been 
doing praiseworthy work in the field of the 
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social sciences and has published a number of 
excellent monographs. But the quality of its 
production hardly, if ever, matches up with the 
quality of the work. It is time the Society 
gave thought to the production side of its 


publishing work. 


RIAZUL ISLAM 


GARLAND Cannon: Oriental Jones: a 
biography of Str William Jones (1746— 
1794). x1, 215 pp. London: Asia Pub- 
lishing House for the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, 1964. 75s. 


Sir William Jones is one of the most 
interesting figures in the history of British 
India, but not because he was an erudite 
scholar who knew 28 languages and made 
numerous ' great discoveries ’ in Indian studies, 
nor because he was a pious man who treated 
Indians kindly. Some of his so-called ‘great 
discoveries” were already known to other 
scholars many years before Jones, while others, 
like that on orthography, were of small impor- 
tance. Moreover, his treatment of Indians was 
not as exceptional as is often made out ; in the 
eighteenth century British officers had & close 
social contact with Indians, although Indians 
were never treated as equals, not even by 
Jones. But his career is interesting because it 
shows, more clearly than anything else, the 
dichotomy of the attitudes of some of the 
Britiah officers in India. Many were radicals 
at home, and they were attracted by India, 
her past and her ‘simple people’, yet they 
had to uphold an alien and authoritarian 
rule. They tried to reconcile their love for 
India with their faith in British rule. Jones 
epitomizes this dichotomy in his life and works. 

Jones was firmly grounded in the eighteenth 
century, with its cult of Reason, classical 
learning, and Whig philosophy. Politically he 
belonged to the extreme group of the Whig 
radicals, yet in him there was a tendency to 
dislike ° civilization? and to love the ‘ primi- 
tive ' and the ‘ natural’. He came to India in 
1783, less than three years before Hastings’s 
departure, and in 1786 Cornwallis arrived with 
& very different idea of how to rule India. 
Jones worked with and was loved and admired 
by both of them. He shared with Hastings his 
admiration for India, yet his Whig philosophy 
found much in common with Cornwallis. 
Alienated from suthority and high society, 
Jones enjoyed the quiet life in Krishnagar in a 
mud house away from the gay social life of the 
English settlement in Calcutta. He was 
attracted to the simple, rather poor rural life 
in India, yet he judged Indian culture by the 
standards of classical Greece and discovered 
that she had had a high degree of civilization in 
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the past. This admiration for, on the one hand, 
the simplicity and beanty of rural life, and, on 
the other, the complex and well cultivated 
Indian civilization, is the result of both his 
romanticism and his classical training. This 
conflict between what one may call the man of 
reagon and the man of instinct is the keynote of 
Sir William Jonss's life and works. 

It is unfortunate that most of the bio- 

Er&phers of Sir William Jones have failed to 
grasp this central theme of his ideas. Lord 
Teignmouth, the first biographer, no doubt 
brought together important information con- 
cerning Jones and his work which would have 
otherwise been lost. But his biography was an 
official one and suffered from a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the author to ‘ white- 
wash’ his hero's rather radical political and 
religious views, which were embarrassing for a 
member of the Clapham Sect. Jones also 
suffered at the hands of his second biographer, 
H. Morris, who tried to make a Christian 
missionary out of his hero (Cannon is com- 
pletely unaware of this work, see p. ix). At the 
time of the bicentenary of his birth, Sir William 
Jones was hailed as a champion of human 
brotherhood and racial harmony in numerous 
articles and in & short biography by Professor 
A. J. Arberry. Conveniently the bicentenary 
coincided with the formation of the Interim 
Government in 1946. One feels that the spirit 
of the negotiated settlement of India’s inde- 
pendence and of Indo-British friendship was 
projected on Jones. So we had any number of 
eulogies but very few critical assessments of his 
works, 
° Garland Cannon is an Associate Professor of 
English at Queens College, New York. He has 
been working on Jones for the last 15 years 
and has produced numerous articles on the 
subject. In this work he has brought together 
much published and unpublished material to 
present ‘the first full-dress biography of Sir 
William Jones’ (see dust-cover). The author 
has presented us with a popular biography of 
Jones (* Dusky Arab maidens and liquid ruby ' 
is the title of ch. ii), with picturesque details 
in elegant English. Many anecdotes (some of 
them rather trivial) scattered in numerous 
newspapers and magazines have been brought 
to light. Some MS souroes, particularly those 
among the Shelburne papers at Bowood, are 
made use of for the first time. Porhaps ch. iii, 
where the author has shown that Jones should 
be considered seriously as one of the minor 
poete of the eighteenth century, is the most 
interesting part of the book. 

But, as always happens with such ‘ popular 
biographies ’ when they are brought under any 
critical scrutiny, one is struck by their 
numerous mistakes. Cannon could have been 
forgiven if such mistakes were few in number 
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and were only trivial ones. One would have 
thought that a period of 15 years was long 
enough to enable a scholar to reflect upon his 
subject with some detachment. But alas, 
Jones is now brought in to preach the lofty 
doctrine of ‘human rights and the brother- 
hood of man’ (p. 185). According to Cannon, 
‘the spirit and philosophy’ of Jones is now 
necessary to counteract the ideological warfare 
waged by Russia (p. viii). So he is now pre- . 
sented as a martyr who gave his life for such 
great causes as constitutional democracy and 
universal humaniam. His philosophy was 
misunderstood by the ‘little men of his day’ 
(pp. 184-5). Such ' little men ’ were George TII, 
Lord North, Thurlow, Macpherson, and 
Cornwallis, who harassed him in his work. In 
fact Jones's universalism was & very narrow 
concept. At heart he was an Englishman and a 
Whig, to whom the summum bonum of human 
wisdom was the English constitution. To 
Jones, Asia, in spite of her achievements in the 
field of art and literature, was inferlor to 
Europe (* Europe a sovereign princess and Asia 
her handmaid ’). 

No doubt, he was an eighteenth-century 
radical, who supported the movement for 
Parliamentary Reform and welcomed both the 
American and French Revolutions; but his 
political philosophy was based on Lockian 
concepts ; for him the basis of civil society and 
government was private property. Instead of 
advocating universal suffrage, Jones proposed 
that the electors should have some property 
‘either real or personal’. In this he was far 
behind other radical reformers like 
Cartwright and Richard Price. During the 
Gordon Riots, William Jones did not preach 
the ‘ brotherhood of man’ among the rioters : 
instead he organized a militia to shoot them 
down. 

In India too, his sympathy and respect were 
for the Brahmins, the Maulavis, and the 
propertied upper elasses. He treated the lower 
orders with suspicion and contempt. It was the 
shopkeepers, servants, petty workers, and 
sailors who ‘sleep by day and wake by night for 
the purposes of gaming, debauchery and intoxi- 
cation’. Jones wanted these men to be kept 
under stern control by an authoritarian régime. 
There was no question of representative govern- 
ment for the Indians, 

The ‘littl men’ (Le. George III, Lord 
North, etc.) were too preoccupied with such 
problems as the American war to make & 
deliberate plan to stop Jones preaching his 
philosophy of ‘ universalism *. In fact George 
UY himself intervened in Jones’s affairs and 
finally the Orientalist got his post in Caloutta. 
Cornwallis was not an arch-enemy of Jones as 
Cannon makes out. In fact the Marquis had 
great respect for Jones and consulted him 
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about many reforms he wished to introduce in 
Bengal. Jones shared Cornwallis’s Whig ideas 
of government and faith in the institution of 
private property; he considered his own 
Digest of Indian laws as complementary to 
Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement. So 
Cornwallis’s regulations did not add to Jones’s 
despair (pp. 177-8). 

It seems that Cannon has also failed to 
understand the complexities of pre-reform 
methods of election. Jones failed to gather 
support for his candidature to represent Oxford 
in Parliament, not so much because of his 
rather unorthodox political views, but because 
he failed to understand the difficult and intzi- 
cate electoral system in Oxford. It was not the 
non-resident voters who decided an election in 
the Oxford of the eighteenth century, but the 
colleges. Jones received no solid support from 
any college and he had not much influence 
among the resident voters. It was no use 
trumpeting one’s virtues, as Jones did, as they 
appeared to most people in Oxford, as Horace 
Walpole put it, ‘absurd and pedantic ’. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the present 
work lies in Cannon’s treatment of Jones’s 
career in India. Although the most important 
period of Jones’s life was spent there, the 
author has only given 73 pp.(pp. 112-85) to it. 
Having no background knowledge of India and 
her history, he has unfortunately repeated all 
the old stories about the so-called discoveries of 
Jones. Jones was not the ‘ father ' of compara- 
tive philology ; the science of philology had 
made definite progress by the end of the 
eighteenth century and many scholars since 
Sassetti (1585) had recognized that Sanskrit 
had a definite affinity to Greek and Latin. He 
admite all this but asserts that Jones was the 
first to suggest the scientific reason for such 
affinity (pp. 139-41); in fact Coeurdoux had 
made similar suggestions as early as 1767 and 
Jones was no more scientific than Coeurdoux, 
since both of them aimed at tracing the origin 
of man through language. Similarly Joseph 
de Guignes had identified Sandrocottus of the 
classical sources with Candragupta of the 
Indian sources in his review of Maridas Pillai’s 
Bagavadam in 1772 (Histoires et Mémoires de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
XXXVII, 312-36), and had produced a com- 
paratively reliable chronology. But Cannon has 
ignored de Guignes, and Jonesis given the oredit 
for throwing ‘ the first clear light on Indian 
history ' (p. 170). Jones’s identification is not 
to be found in his articles on Hindu chronology 
as Cannon thinks, but in the tenth Annual 
Discourse to the Asiatick Society. The real 
contribution of Jones to Indology lies not in his 
‘discoveries’ but in the foundation of the 
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Asiatiok Society and in his methods of pre- 
senting his theories of Indian civilization in a 
dramatic way, which captured the post- 
Revolutionary European mind and stimulated 
further research on the subject. 

The Indians fare badly in Cannon’s work. 
The Brahmins are presented as an ignorant, 
superstitious, and dishonest class, who were 
unwilling to help the well-meaning European 
scholars. According to Cannon it was Jones 
who discovered K&lidisa’s Sakuntala for the 
Brahmins and thus ushered in the age of the 
' Bengal Renaissance’. While there could not 
be any doubt that the Asiatick Society and the 
Indological researches contributed towards the 
national revival in India, the ‘discovery’ of 
Sakuntala had very little effect on ‘Indians 
who did not know English’ (p.166). To & 
Brahmin scholar Kalidasa was the greatest 
poet, whether a mleccha thought so or not. 
However, Cannon is so obsessed by the 
superstitious Brahmins that he blames them for 
leading Jones into believmg that Manu’s 
‘Ordinances’ were revered by the Hindus, 
for according to him most Indians had ‘ never 
heard of the work’ (p. 180). 

In fact the contribution to Indology made by 
such Indian scholars as Ali Ibrahim Khan, 
Jaggenath, and Radhakanta was no less than 
that of their English masters. It was the great 
Bengali Pandit Jagganath who compiled the 
Digest of Hindu laws for Jones, and Pandit 
Radhakanta’s Purdnarthaprakasam (BM Or. 
1124) was the firat attempt to bring together all 
the king lists from the various Puranic 
sources. Cannon’s antiseptic mind blames the 
Indian servants for spreading infections to their 
European masters by not washing their hands 
and not boiling drinking water (p. 167). Did 
the Europeans in Calcutta know about germs 
before Pasteur ? 

The author has not consulted all the MS 
sources connected with Jones. He has left out 
the MS letters in such libraries as the National 
Library of Wales, the National Library of 
Scotland, the Bodleian, and the University 
Library of Leiden. It is a great pity that he 
has not consulted the Jones collection of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the India Office 
Library. It is strange to find that he has not 
sufficiently utilized the Spencer papers at 
Althorp. There is not a single quotation from 
this rich and fascinating collection of letters 
which we have not already found in Professor 
Arberry’s work. 

The present work is written with the Cold 
War in mind, and so instead of enhancing our 
knowledge about Jones it has created new 
misconceptions. 


5. N. MUKHERJEE 
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CHARLES H. HgrwsaTH : Indian nation- 
alism and Hindu social reform. xiv, 
379 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964.  (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 68s.) 


The author was moved to write this work 
because: ‘I discovered that very little had 
been written on the social reform movement in 
19th century India’. On the dust-jacket we 
are somewhat disingenuously informed that 
the study is based upon ‘ contemporary Hindu 
sources’. This means that Dr. Heimsath 
has consulted the published English-language 
works of S. N. Banerjea, M. G. Ranade, 
et al. But althongh this may not be a work 
of research, in the accepted sense, the author 
has made a valid contribution to our know- 
ledge of the period by producing & coherent 
account of the social reform movement 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. His 
first four chapters are somewhat tentative and 
inconclusive. These are concerned with the 
well-worn subject of the beginning of an 
agitation for the reform of abuses in Hindu- 
ism, Jed by Ram Mohan Ray, and a discussion 
of the Western writers who mfluenced these 
reformers. The author then looks at what he 
calls ‘ Traditional Reform’; i.e. individual 
religious teachers and their teaching. It is only 
when he arrives at the birth of the Arya 
Samaj movement that Dr. Heimsath begins to 
unfold a connected and significant narrative. 

As he pointe out, organization in religion 
and social reform was alien to the Indian spirit 
and was directly borrowed from Western 
models. The first groups to adopt the new 
form were the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta and 
the Prarthana Samaj in Bombay: but only 
when Dayananda moved out of the traditional 
Indian mode of temples, melas, ashrams, 
pilgrimages into a similar style, based on 
Western organization and communication— 
and gave this organization a popular appeal— 
only then was the modern Indian religious- 
oum-s0cial movement born. However, the 
first phase of social reform preceded the 
Arya Samaj and later popular movements. 
The schoo] of Ranade and Bhandarkar was 
liberal, individual, and intellectual. The 
appeal was to a small, rational minority 
prepared to respond to the call of social 
conscience. As Dr. Heimsath rightly empha- 
sizes, the whole debate upon social reform was 
orystallized over the marriage of girls before 
the age of puberty: the righta of women, the 
family system, the role of priests, idolatrous 
rites—all were involved. The attitude of 
different groups to this question is therefore 
something of a touchstone. The author reminds 
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us that A. O. Hume’s intention, in founding the 
Congress, was to provide a forum for the 
discussion of social as well as political questions. 
Dr. Heimsath recalls that some at least of the 
Congress pioneers recognized that a spirit of 
unified all-India nationalism could not just be 
assumed: it had to be created. Social ques- 
tions only served to demonstrate the disunity 
and unreadiness of the would-be liberal 
nationaliste. The great struggle over the 
Age of Consent Bill was carried on not by the 
leaders of movemente—even Ranade hesi- 
tated—but by isolated individuals: in par- 
ticular, the Parsi B. M. Malabari. By contrast, 
the forces of reaction were able to mobilize 
popular opinion for mass protest. 

Dr. Heimsath demonstrates how & pattern 

was set for political parties, which virtually 
excluded social reform from all their platforms 
(a pattern which persists into the present). 
He shows how a similar taboo came to be 
accepted by the social reform groups so far as 
religious or sectarian questions were concerned. 
The study of the Arya Samaj (perhaps the most 
important single part of the book) shows how 
that movement came nesrest to fostering the 
concept of an Indian (or Aryan) nation, 
embracing diverse castes and creeds. Daya- 
nanda attempted at one point to fuse his 
organization with those of Keshub Chandra 
Sen and Sayyid Ahmad Khan. This instantly 
failed, but at the end of the century a renewed 
attempt was made to create an Aryan Brother- 
hood, to which low-caste members were 
admitted on a basis of equality. Yet this too 
failed, and Dr. Heimsath quotes the observa- 
tion of an Indian observer, writing in 1933, 
that illustrates the centrifugal trend of all such 
movements in India (p. 292, n. 42) : ° Beginning 
with & general Social Conferenoe intended to 
reform, reorganize, and reunify all Indian 
society, we are now having scores upon scores 
of Conferences of the most miserable little sub- 
castes ’. 
The emergence of spontaneous proletarian 
movements for social change and acceptance 
of those outside of caste is a phenomenon that 
comes right at the end of Dr. Heimsath’s 
narrative. He rightly indicates the importance 
of the lead given by the Christian missionaries 
to the pioneer social reformers, the Individuals, 
but he ignores the revolutionary implications 
of the Mass Movement (as it is known) among 
Untouchables in South Indis at the beginning 
of the twentieth century to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Just as the Bengali Hindu reformers 
reacted against the vernacular movement 
launched by the Serampore missionaries, 80 
twentieth-century Indian political leaders 
responded to the Christian Mass Movement. 

If the early chapters were inconclusive, so 
the book ends inconclusively ; glancing ahead 
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to Gandhi, but making no attempt to analyse 
Gandhi’s unique attempt to create a combina- 
tion of a popular political and a social move- 
ment. It was a pity that the author did not 
define more clearly what he wanted to study : 
but whatever ita incidental faults, the book 
succeeds in opening up a field of historical 
inquiry that has been totally neglected before. 


HUGH TINKER 


SATISH C. Misra: Muslim communities 
in Gujarat: preliminary studies in 
= 000 and social organization. 

207 pp. New York: Asia 

Publishing House, [1964]. 42s. 


A research project, ‘ The history of Gujarat 
under the Muslims, 1298-1750’, being under- 
taken at the M.S. University of Baroda has 
already produced two publications of interest 1 
and it is to be hoped that many more will 
follow. A subsidiary and related project, the 
* socio-historical survey of the Muslim popula- 
tion of Gujarat', involved nearly two years' 
work, the results of which appear in this 
monograph. Its author, who is Reader and 
Head of the Department of History in the 
M.S. University, makes clear in his opening 
remarks that staff difficulties hindered the 
plans for detailed and intensive field-work, 
and that what he presenta is a preliminary 
study which may lack balance ; more intensive 
work will be necessary, criticiam and correction 
will be welcomed, and the study is offered 
* with & certain sense of dissatisfaction, almost 
of inadequacy °’. 

After these apologies we might be prepared 
for a study much more slender than Dr. Misra 
in fact gives us; we find, however, a well- 
ordered treatise on the Muslim communities 
of Gujar&t with a wealth of detail on individual 
communities, competent essays on generalities 
concerning those communities, and an exhaus- 
tive bibliography which includes not only the 
very valuable gazetteers and census reports 
but refers to civil suit judgments involving 
Gujarat Muslims and to the constitutions and 
annual reports of jama‘at and other religious 
and social organizations. 

As yet there has been no full-scale, pan- 
Indian, investigation of what is loosely called 
‘Muslim caste’, Although Islam is in theory 
an egalitarian society to which internal socially 
autonomous groups such as those of the Hindu 
caste system are anathema, in practice such 


1 S. C. Misra and M. L. Rahman, A critical 
edition of the Mir'át-1 Sikandari of Sikandar ibn 
Muhammad Manjhu, Baroda, 1961; 8. C. 
Misra, The rise of Muslim power in Gujarat... 
from 1298 to 1442, London, [1963]. 
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groups do indeed exist in Indian Islam where 
Islam necessarily exists in symbiosis with 
Hinduism, although the fundamental premises 
of Hindu caste are absent—the hereditary 
priesthood at the head of & hierarchy of 
immutable endogamous groups to each of 
which its own traditional occupation is divinely 
allotted and which presume a rigid order of 
social status in terms of a relative ritual purity, 
all ethically justified by the determinist theory 
of karma. Thus, the Sayyid may resemble the 
Brahman in that both represent an intellectual 
élite, and he may be respected, as is the 
Brahman, on account of his ancestry ; but he 
enjoys no such dispensations and obligations 
as his Hindu counterpart. There is indeed a 
ritual impurity in Islam, but this applies with 
equal force to the whole of Islamio society and 
affects only religious observances. Against 
this, however, there may indeed be a more or 
less rigid compartmentaliam and conservatism 
in the Gujarat Muslim communities as far as 
endogamy and, to a less extent, occupation are 
concerned, although this does not result in any 
rigid hierarchical distinction of Muslim 
society ; what gradations there are seem to be 
reflected concepts of the hierarchy of the 
Hindu communities to which the Muslim 
communities correspond in economio standing. 

Gujarat as a region has always been rich in 
information about religious communities and 
their practices, and has been distinguished for 
the great toleration shown under both Hindu 
and Muslim rulers (see for example references 
in the article ‘ Gudjar&t in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam); and the schisms and separations of 
Islam are represented here in greater profusion 
than anywhere else in the subcontinent. Dr. 
Misra and his team have therefore been able to 
proceed on their task with a useful and wide 
background, even if they have at times been 
embarrassed by the width of the field. Exten- 
sive as the existing material was, however, it 
lacked precise detail, even in the detailed 
gazetteer statistics and the censuses, and much 
data had necessarily to be collected laboriously 
from ta‘luga and municipal registers of citi- 
zens; these are perforce incomplete in many 
ways, and field-work by questionnaire had to 
bring out much of the evidence for which Dr. 
Misra was searching. 

The first part of the study examines the 
history of the Muslim communities of Gujarat, 
sketching the foundation and the rise of these 
communities and examining im greater detail 
the two Isma‘ili groups, the Bohrés and 
the Khojas. Part rr gives a detailed account, 
largely ethnological, of the Muslim com- 
munities of Gujarat, based partly on an analy- 
sis of population records and partly on field- 
work. This is rather uneven in the extent of the 
information it supplies: thus the Khoja and 
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Bohra communities whose history has been 
given in some detail do not figure in the field- 
work accounts; and the Sunni communities 
who received most attention in the field-work 
are those about whom no historical informa- 
tion has been given earlier. Part ır attempts 
an analysis based on what has gone before, 
discussed under the headings of the elementa 
of a caste system among the Gujarat Mualims, 
the caste organizations and institutions which 
have arisen from the communities, the social 
relations within the communities concerning 
especially marriage and family relations, 
and the changes apparent within certain 
Muslim communities within recent years, 
especially the ‘ Islamization’ of Muslim oon- 
vert communities, 

The result is & work of great interest which 
must stimulate all concerned with Indian 
Islam, and I hope I shall not be interpreted as 
belittling Dr. Misra’s labours in commending 
the historical part to the sociologists and the 
sociological part to the historians. Clearly 
there is still a vast amount of work to be done 
in this most pregnant field: for example, 
information is needed about the rural Muslim 
communities, sbout the urban communities of 
the northern Konkan, and all Muslim com- 
munities in Kacch and Sorath; nothing has 
yet been said about relations between Muslims 
and Parsis; and the political implications of 
the sociological groups await detailed study. 

The technical production of the book could 
have been better. The dooumentation is 
excellent, but the transcription is of that 
variety which attempts to look scholarly but is 
not: for example the raised comma is made to 
do duty for hamza, ‘ayn, and wasl—none is 
necessary for pronunciation, and all are otiose 
in a transcription which uses no other discriti- 
cal marks. There are a few misprints, none 
serious, and the English is of a generally high 
standard—although we regret that the vague 
term ‘ cousin-brother’ has found its way into 
the list of kinship terms. 

In & preface to the book Professor G. E. von 
Grunebaum, Director of the Near Eastern 
Center at the University of California (Los 
Angeles) writes: ‘No doubt the reader will 
want more than Dr. Misra has been able to 
give’. This is indeed so, as I have already 
indicated ; but Dr. Misra has given us much 
of good quality, and we hope that he will 
before long be able to give us much more. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


ALAN GLeDHILL: The Republic of 
India : the development of sts laws and 
consitiutton. Second edition. (The 
British Commonwealth: the Develop- 
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ment of its Laws and Constitutions, 
Vol. 6.) xi, 399 pp. London: Stevens 
and Sons, 1964. £3 10s. 


The first edition of Professor Gledhill's 
book was published in 1951, and was well 
received as an exposition for the general 
reader of what was then the new constitution 
of the Republic of India, and the existing legal 
system (see ICLQ, 1, 2, 1952, 284). The present 
edition is 90 pp. longer, and also involves some 
re-arrangement. The previous ch. v, on ‘ The 
new Indian constitution, is the partial basis 
of the present ch. v—vi, respectively on ‘The 
nature of the constitution: territory and 
citizenship’ and ‘ Distribution of powers’. 
The previous ch. xi on ‘ Fundamental rights 
and directive principles of state policy’ has 
the same number, but now concludes part I on 
‘The constitution ', instead of being in part rr 
on * The Indian legal system’. Since the first 
edition there have been extensive changes in 
the law, as the result both of legislation—the 
preface refers to 500 Acts passed between 
1950 and 1956—and of the decisions of the 
Indian courts; and the more important of 
these receive due consideration. 

The first part of the book is primarily of 
interest to readers interested in the constitu- 
tional position. Since the publication of the 
first edition, Professor Gledhill published in 
1955 his book on Fundamental rights in India 
(see 72 L.Q.R. 439), and the chapter on that 
subject has not only the benefit of this back- 
ground but also incorporates the effect of 
numerous subsequent decisions on the various 
rights expressly incorporated in the constitu- 
tion, including many matters which have come 
before the Supreme Court of India. The fre- 
quent alterations in the internal boundaries 
of the States and Territories, and changes 
affecting the late Portuguese possessions, are 
conveniently stated (pp. 76-9), as well as the 
anomalous situation of Kashmir (pp. 154-60). 
The whole of this part of the book provides & 
compressed but lucid exposition of the existing 
constitutional position. 

The second part of the book commences with 
& discussion on the continuance of the common 
law in India, which is included in a general 
provision in the constitution as to existing 
laws remaining in force, and it is not without 
interest to note that the Supreme Court has 
very recently affirmed that the common law 
forms an integral part of the present law 
(Builders Supply Corporation v. Union of 
India (1964), Times, 2 December 1964). There 
ia then some historical matter by way of intro- 
duction to the present system of courts 
(pp. 212-23), and the succeeding chapters deal 
with specific legal topics, starting with the 
criminal law. Here and elsewhere the book 
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embodies the learned author's practical 
acquaintance with the administration of the 
law for many years as a District and Sessions 
Judge and later Judge of the High Court in 
Rangoon, with such additions as are necessi- 
tated by subsequent developments. Though 
there has not been so much change in the Indian 
legal system as in constitutional matters during 
the past two decades, both the courts and the 
legislatures have been active with regard to 
particular matters. Nevertheless, some of the 
codes are old—the Penal Code was enacted in 
1860, the Evidence Act in 1872, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure was re-enacted in 1898, 
and the Civil Procedure Code in 1908. It is 
true that these enactments have worn well, 
and that some of them have been adapted to 
other territories within the Commonwealth ; 
but, despite the fact that in India there have 
been some modifications, this legislation, and 
in particular the Evidence Act and the Civil 
Procedure Code, now have a somewhat anti- 
quated air. In other spheres, such as marriage 
and divorce, in banking and in industrial 
relations, there is modern legislation. 

It would not be possible to attempt to 
follow the learned author through the numerous 
subjects with which he deals, from the 
complexities of the personal laws of Hindus 
and Muslims to the laws relating to com- 
munications and the professions. It must 
not be forgotten that the High Courts of the 
various States do not always reach the same 
conolusions on the same point of law, and that 
there are variations in local legislation ; 
though, apart from personal laws, there is 
probably a higher proportion of law which is 
common to the whole Republic than in some 
other accretions of states or provinces, such 
as the United States of America. Professor 
Gledhill modestly disclaims producing even 
the barest outline of the law of India (p. 212), 
but he has skilfully provided in some 160 pp. 
a general view of the principal areas of Indian 
law and of trends of development, which 
should prove of great value to readers who 
hitherto have been unacquainted with the 
topics discussed or are unacquainted with 
changes since independence. 


G. D. NOKES 


DENIS Smor (ed.): Aspects of Altaic 
civilization. Proceedings of the fifth 
meeting of the Permanent International 
Altaistio Conference held at Indiana 
Unwersity, June 4-9, 1962. (Indiana 
University Publications. Uralic and 
Altaic Series, Vol. 23.) ix, 263 pp. 
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Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., [1963]. 
$5, guilders 18. 


As an outgrowth of meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalista, a Permanent 
International Altaistio Conference was formed 
in 1957. Ita inception and first years of 
development owed much to the indefatigable 
Professor Heissig, then of Göttingen, now of 
Bonn. In 1962 it first tasted the joys of 
copious American bounty, when the United 
States Office of Education smiled upon it and 
ensbled it to meet at Indiana University. The 
meeting dealt with the topics of dwellings 
(houses, tents, eto.); forms of cultural and 
musical expression; the diffusion of writing 
in the Altaic world ; dress and ornament. 

This range of topics has produced a book of 
wide interest, even though expressions like 
* Altaic world ' and ‘ Altaio civilization ' are of 
dubious validity. The term originated in 

ic classification, but the late G. J. 
Ramstedt, of Finland, long ago pointed out 
that if we are to use the names of mountain 
ranges to indicate linguistic provinces that are 
related to each other, then Hsingan (between 
Mongolia and Manchuria) is probably more 
significant than Altai (between Mongolia and 
Turkish-speaking Central Asia). Since then the 
late Kaare Grenbech and his pupil Kaare 
'Thomsen-Hansen in Denmark, and Sir Gerard 
Clauson in England, have carried farther the 
arguments justifying a divorce in the mar- 
riage—if it was ever & marriage—between 
Mongol and Turkish as languages. 

Even if there is no such thing as an ° Altaio 
civilization’, however, what we do have 
is a world, between the Black Sea and the 
Yellow Sea, with a history of many centuries of 
nomadic life—always in contact with agricul- 
ture, especially intensive, irrigated, oasis 
agriculture on the south, and forest societies on 
the north. In the course of this history, the 
speakers of a number of languages have met 
and influenced each other. To treat language as 
& cultural phenomenon which never oxists 
except as one element in a cultural complex 
that contains other products of the human 
mind, such as dwellings, music, writing, and 
clothing, is absolutely sound, and Professor 
Sinor is to be congratulated on the way he has 
organized a conference and edited a volume 
dealing with language and culture so 
imaginatively. 

To try to deal adequately with each contri- 
bution in such a collection would result in an 
impossibly long review. The best one can do is 
to indicate the range of interest, and to raise 
a few points that might suggest further 
research. 

Schuyler Cammann deals mainly with the 
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round, felt-covered Mongol tent as he has seen 
it in the Ordos region. The vertical wall of the 
tent is of collapsible trellis-work. 

Karoly Czeglédy deals with the capital of the 
Khazars, known as Sarkel ‘ white house °’. The 
Russians called it Belavezha. I wonder if the 
second half of this name could be linked with 
bashnya (see below). The author identifies 
the second syllable, -kel, with Middle Persian 
gil, ‘a regular development of Avestan 
gərəða (Ancient Indian grhéd—‘‘ house "")'. 
This raises the question of ger, the Mongol 
word for the round felt tent. 

Marianne Esztergàr gives word-lista for 
various kinds of dwelling. She fails to note 
the connexion between Mongol batsing and 
Russian bashnya. This word is noted in late 
Greek in two forms, batsinos and bassinés, both 
given as meaning ‘among the Indians, a 
fortified camp’. In this context, ‘ Indian’ 
could mean any people in north-west India, 
Afghanistan, or Persia. In any case, the 
Mongol and the Russian word are clearly of the 
same ‘Iranian’ origin. ‘The Mongol word, 
now meaning ' house ’, earlier meant a ' fort’ 
or ‘ castle’. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Altan Khan founded the strong- 
point and trading town that was later to 
become the Chinese city of Kueihua, he called 
it Chagan Baising, the White Fort. For‘ white ’ 
with the connotation of ‘auspicious’ or 
‘noble’, one may compare here the ‘ white 
house ’ of the Khazars. 

Another Mongol term, obugagai (obookhoi) 
certainly meant originally a conical tent 
(tipi) of poles. It is still used of & Mongol tent 
when it is set up with the roof-poles but 
without the vertical trellis-walls (khana(n)). 
It is the origin of two Chinese terms, wo-p'u 
Or wo-p‘o (common in plaoe-names in Man- 
churia), and pao, the tent or ger. Incidentally 
I suspect that in Mongol matkhan ‘a cloth 
tent’ the second syllable is identical with 
khana(n), trellis-wall, and is of Iranian origin. 

Annemarie von Gabain has a very brief 
note on Uighur medieval dwellings. 

A. Réna-Tas, in a ‘ preliminary report’, 
gives & most interesting and useful programme 
for studying the round felt tent, detail by 
detail. He shows that there is, in large part, & 
different terminology m Western and Eastern 
dialects of Mongol. I believe that if his 
programme is followed up linguistically, geo- 
graphically, and historically, it will be proved 
that the conical top of the round felt-covered 
tent is of forest-hunter origin, with the vertical 
trellis-wall as a later steppe-pastoral addition— 
possibly developed, in the first place, in order 
to make it possible to mount the conical tent on 
& cart. 

Pentti Aalto has two excellent articles on 


Mongol music, one in English, one in German. 
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The mere listing of the instruments shows that 
Mongolia is an area on which various musical 
influences converge. Professor Aalto rightly 
stresses the great fluidity of Mongol musical 
practice. The performer is not bound to render 
the same musical theme, or the same song, 
twice in exactly the same way. The words ofa 
song may be chopped short or strung out to 
great length. He rightly notes the resemblance 
of the ‘long song’ to yodelling. It clearly 
derives from projecting the voice in the open 
air (without the reverberation of walls), and 
at a piteh that will carry to the maximum 
distance. The second article deals with Kalmuk 
SOngB. 

Charles Bawden follows on with & discussion 
of the Mongol ‘conversation song’. (The 
Mongol term kAariltsaa indicates ' response’, 
or ‘ mutuality '.) These songs can be sung in 
alternation by two singers, or by one singer who 
sings all the parts—sometimes more than two. 
Dr. Bawden's contribution is notable and 
welcome for the fact that he cites Mongol 
scholars and publications more frequently than 
he does the fraternity of foreign observers and 
theoriste. 

Alessio Bombaci discusses the possibility 
of identifying an ancient or medieval Turkish 
dramatic tradition. The problem, involving 
the part that may have been played by the 
Turks in transmitting the shadow play from 
East to West and the puppet play from West to 
East, is immensely complicated, and the author 
has combed an immense literature. His con- 
tribution is of & kind that will stimulate the 
monographic works of others. 

János Eckmann has a brief article on a 
Chagatay Turkish fifteenth-century poem in 
which a ‘contest’ between stringed instru- 
ments is recounted by the conceit of presenting 
the instruments as human beings. (The article 
shows the large company that can be assembled 
under one blanket if one calls the blanket 
° Altaic ’.) 

Klaus Sagaster’s contribution is unusual: 
be gives in great detail the Tibetan and 
Mongol terminology of books, bindings (or 
wrappers), library storage, eto. The theme 
m&y seem recondite, but the knowledge it 
catalogues can be of great value in identifying 
and classifying old MSS and block-prints, 
especially those which (as often) are short of 
the first few pages and the colophon. 

Sir Gerard Clanson has a simple, straight- 
forward tabulation of the diffusion of writing, 
in various alphabets and scripte, in the 
‘ Altaic’ world. This tabulation reveals the 
gape in which, by archaeological recovery, we 
are most likely to find, for example, documents 
in Mongol older than anything yet known. 

Edmond Schütz carries on from this point 
in his notes on the Armeno-Kipchak script. 
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The writing of languages in scripts originally 
invented, or developed, for the writing of some 
other language, and the diffusion of scripts 
through three main channele—religious use, 
merchant use, and bureaucratic use, is in part 
also & riddle which, when solved, provides the 
key to many other problems. 

In the next section, on costume and orna- 
ment, Schuyler Cammann reappears with an 
article on Mongol costume. There is always 
a tendency to regret, sentimentally, the partial 
or total displacement of a ‘traditional’ 
costume by the international urban costume of 
the twentieth century. It is well to be reminded 
that in Mongolia, for example, ‘ traditional ' 
is à concept only valid within rather cramped 
historical limita. The ‘ traditional’ Mongol 
hats and head-dresses are often in reality 
rather late Manchu, Chinese, and Tibetan 
borrowings. 

Walter Fuchs deals in the main with older 
material on the same theme. His most exciting 
communication is that ‘a couple of years ago ' 
(Le. about 1960-1) an incomplete scroll was 
discovered and identified in Peking as dating 
from about A.D. 540 and illustrating ethnio 
types from Persia, the kingdoms of what is now 
Sinkiang, Tibet, Korea, Thailand, ete. 

Annemarie von Gabain gives supplementary 
information dealing with the medieval Uighurs 
of Khocho, in Sinkiang. (Bee her other article, 
above, on house- 

The last few articles deal with random 
subjecta. 

R. Rahmeti Arat shows (what was known 
before, but his many details are valuable) 
that in Turkish (as in Mongol) usage there was 
more than one system of north-south, east- 
west orientation. This is important because for 
the Chinese, for example, ' back, behind’ was 
always north, but for nomadio peoples, 
depending on geographical region and historical 
period, ‘ back, behind’ might indicate west, 
north-west, or north. The citation of texta, 
showing many variations, adds to the value of 
this article. 

Karl Jahn’s contribution on supplementary 
Persian sources for the Mongol history of 
Iran is most valuable. Several years ago 
Joseph Needham, in one of the early volumes 
of his great treatise on Science and civilisation 
tn China, drew attention to the likelihood of 
treasure-trove in neglected Persian sources. 
Professor Jahn’s article proves him right. It 
indicates, also, that Mongol sources now lost 
can probably be more nearly identified and in 
part reconstructed from Persian echoes than 
from Chinese citations. 

Ulla Johansen discusses cradle types, and 
comes to the conclusion (I hope that the neces- 
sity for drastic condensation does not do her an 
injustice), that the ‘hanging-up’ cradles of 
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the Turks indicate a forest ancestry, while ‘ we 
find no trace of similar conditions among the 
Mongols ’ (whose cradles are designed to rock 
on the ground), Against this one should 
promptly point out that, in addition to the 
forest-‘ tipi’ character of the conical roof of 
the round felt tent (see above), the Mongol 
word for ‘cradle’ (I use the modern tran- 
scription) is ólgii, which is clearly to be 
associated with digékh ‘to hang up’. 

Dorothy Libby draws attention to cultural 
relationships between ‘ Palaeo-Asiatio' and 
‘ Uralic-Altaio’ peoples. The subject is 
important, and she rightly directs the reader 
to the Soviet literature, where the best and 
most copious documentation is to be found. 
To her list one may add a new title in a series 
that she cites, M. G. Levin, Ethnic origins of the 
peoples of northeastern Asia (Arctio Institute 
of North America. Anthropology of the North : 
Translations from Russian Sources, No. 3). 

Shichiro Murayama, listing some Japanese 
culture-words of ‘ Altaic ’ (probably it would 
be better to say ‘ Haingan’) origin, pursues 
& line of research pioneered by the late G. J. 
Ramstedt. Because Ramstedt was a pioneer, 
many of his suggestions have to be corrected 
or modified ; but the fruitfulness of the con- 
tinuing work justifies his pioneering. 

K. Thomsen (Kaare Thomsen-Hansen ; Bee 
above, at the beginning of this review) con- 
tributes a comparison of certain Turkish and 
Mongol words, or rather vowel-series. This may 
be taken as one more step in his careful 
building of & case for the divoroe of the Mongol 
group from the Turkish group of languages. 

Werner Winter's essay on 'the historical 
identification of the people we call Tocharians 
turns on a most interesting point—the 
difference between languages which people 
ordinarily used, and ' prestige’ languages 
known to the privileged. It has long been 
known that Indo-European languages were 
common in what is now ‘Chinese Turkistan 71 
or Sinkiang. The idea that one of those 
languages (like Latin or classical Greek in 
Europe to-day) was a ‘ prestige ’ language is 
most stimulating, and deserves further inquiry. 

Nobuo Yamada's contribution—again, is 
this of ‘Altaic? or general institutional 
interest ?—deals with seals and ‘marks’ on 
Uighur documenta of the Middle Ages. On 
the one hand we have the obvious question of 
Chinese originals and models, on the other 
hand the equally obvious question of the need, 
once documents came into use, of marks for 
identification and verification, whatever the 
source of the system. 

Ananiasz Zajączkowski contributes the last 
article in the collection. It deals with cosmo- 
gonic and cosmological terms of orientation 
(see above, under Rahmeti Arat), such as the 
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‘four sides’, or ‘corners’, It poses the 
question of Turkish and Persian origins. 

To sum up: an unusually good group of 
papers resulting from an international con- 
ference. If it occasionally raises eyebrows, it 
always raises the question: ‘Could you do 
better ? ’ 

OWEN LATTIMORE 


M. G. Levin: Ethnto origins of the 
peoples of northeastern Asia. Edited 
by Henry N. Michael. (Arctic 
Institute of North America. An- 
thropology of the North: Trans- 
lations from Russian Sources, No. 
3.) xu, 355 pp., 8 plates. [Toronto]: 
University of Toronto Press for the 
Arotic Institute of North America, 
[1963]. $3.50. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 28s.) 


This volume contains the English translation 
of M. G. Levin's Étniceskaja antropologija i 
problemy étnogeneza narodov Dal’nego Vostoka, 
originally published in 1958 as vol. xxxvi of 
the New Series of Trudy Instituta Üinografis 
im. Miklukho-Maklaja. The following sentence 
taken from the editor’s preface sums up well 
the basic merits of this work: ‘Levin has 
reviewed the old materials, has gathered and 
analysed hitherto unpublished ones, has 
personally surveyed many of the peoples about 
whom he writes, and drawing from the data 
and publications of other members of the 
Northeastern Expedition, bas assembled a 
formidable base for the present work’ (p. iv). 
The titles of the five principal sections into 
which the book is divided indicate its scope : 
(I) ‘The principal stages of research in the 
physical anthropology of Northern Asiatic 
peoples’; (IL) ' Physical types and problems of 
origin of the peoples in the Lower Amur region 
and Sakhalin’; (III) ‘Problems concerning 
the origin of the Tungus’ ; (IV) ° Ethnogenetio 
problems in northeastern Asia in the light 
of anthropological data’; (V) ‘The Ainn 
question ’. 

The book does not lend itself to easy reading. 
It calls for undivided attention which is often 
diverted by Soviet-type polemio enunciations 
of the type ' X's argument does not satisfy 
the moet elementary requirementa of scientific 
analysis’ or ‘the reasoning...is unsub- 
stantiated and radically unsound ’, go difficult 
for us to stomach. The variety of disciplines 
used to elucidate the historical processus is 80 
great that few scholars will be able to follow 
or criticize all aspecta of Levin’s argumenta- 
tion. I would certainly not include myself in 
their number and must confess that the 
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lessons given by some 70 tables listing corm- 
parative data on craniological series, taxonomic 
traits, eto., have passed my comprehension. I 
have no doubts as to their usefulness. Indeed, 
they provide the only solid evidence we have on 
the movements of peoples at an epoch for which 
no historical or linguistic evidence is available. 
Much of the book deals with Neolithic and 
Eneolithio populations of Siberia in the third- 
first millennia 3.0., ie. in a period of time 
which is beyond the reach of comparstive 
Altaio or Palaeo-Asiatic linguistics.  Levin's 
obvious disappointment with linguistic research 
(e.g. p. 178), although justified, does not take 
into account the difficulties created by the 
lateness (seventeenth century) of our first, 
scanty linguistic documentation on Siberia. 
As & matter of fact it is rather fortunate that 
‘insufficient use has been made of linguistic 
data for the solution of the problem of Tungus 
ethnogeny ' (p. 180). The data have no rele- 
v&nce to these distant times. The use made of 
comparative linguistics for the purposes of 
clarification of Uralic prehistory should act as 
a deterrent to potential patrons of this sort of 
speculation. 

But the author is not prone to speculation. 
He never foroes & solution, his aim ia not to 
produce them at all cost. He musters facts and 
opinions, suggests tentative solutions, explores 
avenues new and old, and, generally speaking, 
displays sovereign mastery not only of his 
material but also of the relevant literature. 
M. G. Levin is a great scholar. It is most 
fortunate that what is probably his best work 
should now be available to & wider public. 
The Arctic Institute of North America and, m 
particular, Professor Michael, editor of this 
volume as well as of the series in which it 
appeared, deserve our warmest thanks for 
a beautifully produced and very reasonably 
priced volume. 

Because of my high esteem for this publica- 
tion and in the hope that similar volumes may 
follow, I venture to submit one or two critical 
remarks. The oorreot forms of the names 
Evenk and Ulch are, respectively, Evenki and 
Olcha or Ulcha. The principle adopted by the 
editor: ‘The names of those authors who 
originally published in Russian or whose works 
were later translated and published in Russian 
[!] are transliterated .... Thus, Shrenk, not 
Schrenk...’, is & very dangerous one. 
Would he suggest writing Volter for Voltaire 
just because the works of the Frenchman 
were ‘later translated and published in 
Russian’? On the title-page of Reisen und 
Forschungen im Amur-Lande the name of the 
author is spelled Schrenk and not Shrenk. 
Anyone trying to locate this book in a library 
will have to look for it under the original 
name of the author, as given on the title-page. 
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One Jast remark. Statistical data about the 
populations of Siberia are, or rather used to be, 
difficult to obtam. Old and obviously wrong 
figures wander from book to book. On p. iv 
Professor Michael gives figures based on the 
1926—7 census, as ‘ The 1950 census lists only 
the Koryaks and Chukchis'. This is not so. 
Itogi svjesojtzno) perepisi naselenija 1959 goda. 
RSFSR (Moskva, 1963) lists on p. 802 the 
recent figures for the Oroch, Ulcha, Itelmen, 
Eskimo, Selkup, Nivkh, Nanaj, and many 
other ‘ populations of the North’. 


DENIS SINOR 


E. Bosson: Modern Mongolian :‏ نجل 
a primer and reader. (Indiana Univer-‏ 
sity Publications. Uralio and Altaic‏ 
Series, Vol. 38.) ix, 256 pp. Blooming-‏ 


ton: Indiana University; The 
e: Mouton and Co., 1964. 
$3.50, guilders 13. 


In this handbook the modern Mongol 
language in its Cyrillic spelling is presented for 
the first time in English in a systematic and 
effective way suitable for self-study. The 
presentation is straightforward and clear, 
using the traditional language of grammar and 
eschewing the esoteric jargon which makes 
some of its companion volumes all but incom- 
prehensible except to the initiated few. 

A short introduction giving many basic facts 
about modern Mongolia is not always free from 
error. There is nothing like an average of 40 
head of livestock per head of the population. 
Tho true figure is nearer 20. The writers 
Buyannemekh and Yadamsiiren are not now 
being ‘denounced for having written works 
without a socialist theme’. They are in faot 
being rehabilitated, a process which does not 
help them personally nearly 30 years after 
their liquidation on charges now admitted to 
be false. The writer D. Nateagdorj died in 
1937, not in 1931. 

There follows & chapter on orthography &nd 
phonetics, which charts a clear course through 
the difficulties and inconsistencies inflicted on 
the Mongol language by the adoption of every 
Cyrillic letter, regardless of whether it was 
necessary or not, The main part of the book 
consists of 30 lessons. The earlier ones contain 
grammatical explanations, reading matter, 
and vocabulary. Later the individual vocabu- 
laries are dropped, and grammatical explana- 
tions finish with lesson 15. From then on the 
lessons consist only of selected passages for 
reading with some explanatory notes. A glos- 
sary resumes all words met with, and the book 
ends with an index of suffixes and particles. 

It is disappointing to find that so much of the 
material used in the first eight lessons has beon 
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taken over, as Mr. Bosson states, from Rin- 
chine’s Russian language manual. Graded 
reading material in Mongol is not easily come 
by, and the author would more have deserved 
our gratitude if he had produced something 
new instead of serving up material from some- 
one else’s work for the second time. 

On the whole this is & most careful end 
logically composed. handbook, the work of & 
saholar well aware of the problems inherent in 
his task. Only occasionally is a form used in 
reading matter before it is explained, as for 
example OaHraa in unit 7.12.6, which is 
explained only in unit 9.9, but this is not a 
serious fault. The weak point of this book, if 
one may be allowed to use such an unkind 
word about an excellent piece of work, lies in 
the sudden rise in difficulty at the point where 
the elementary reading passages culled from 
Rinchine and from Luvsanvandan’s primer are 
succeeded by genuine connected texts. The 
formal explanations seem to be discontinued at 
too early a stage. For instance, the unit 
displaying the conditional converb mentions 
only real conditions, omitting to mention 
supposed conditions, though these ocour later, 
in the reading extracts, with only the scantiest 
of annotation, as for example in lesson 25, 
note 6. It happens too often that difficult 
constructions are not explamed in the notes to 
the reading passages, or else they sre explained 
long after their first occurrence, while simple 
points already dealt with im the formal 
explanations are unnecessarily taken up again. 
To take some examples. The possessive 
pronoun umHb is mentioned in 8.7 but only its 
most elementary function, that of showing 
unemphasized possession by the second person 
singular, is explained. Example: Mopb WHHb 
‘your horse’. But Hb is also very frequently 
used aa an emphatic particle to draw attention 
to the subject of discourse without any feeling 
of possession. For example: Bopoo umub 
xapHH opzoo 100 ' Look, it’s raining ۱ ۲ or Un 
ار‎ Illargap mon óm joo ‘ Now you must be 
Shagdar ’. Ynn» is also used after a participle, 
usually the past or imperfect participles, to 
show the point where & new action breaks in on 
an existing one or contradicts the existing one. 
For example: Xar xonor 112331911 WHS rasap 
Oyxou Hb Yysoxsxkrolt catixan 6021195015 nyy 
‘I haven't been here for a few days and how 
pretty everything's got’. This construction 
occurs more than once in the reading passages, 
e.g. 14.9, line 5, 2916۵17 wm; 15.5, p. 124, 
line 8, 0021008 HB, and elsewhere, without 
explanation, and the reader has only the 
adequate reference to unit 8.7 to guide him. 
At the same time note 17 on p. 125 explains 
anmi as ‘mine’, a point fully dealt with in 
13.10, while note 13 explains a matter already 
dealt with in 3.5. Note 4, p. 128, explains & 
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point passed over in silence on p. 113, 13.12, 
line 9. ۱ 

A few explanations seem not entirely satis- 
factory. Unit 6.2 describmg the comitative 
case muddles it up with the adjeotive-forming 
suffix of the same shape treated in 13.6. 
Indeed, the same example, mopproit ° having a 
horse’, is given in each paragraph. The 
reference to -Irylt in 26.28 is not adequate. 
The double suffix -mryfi usually indicates a 
strong positive, e.g. Gattaryit ‘ bound to be’, 
ToreuryitsaxaB ‘naturally, of course’. The 
explanation given in 25.28 seems a forced one. 
The phrase under discussion, yHIuM} 28181 
6atturyti 79, is a normal construction meaning 
> will certainly be praying’ and 6211۳۲1 is not 
to be forced into a meaning such as ' without 
stopping’. Unit 14.2 gives -uryt as a form 
expressing the negative of the suffix of possi- 
bility -Maap. This is true, but the negative 
forms -Maapryft and yi... -saap could also 
have been mentioned. 

In the index it is disturbing to find quite 
different suffixes which happen to be identical 
in form classified together as if they were the 
same suffix. 

These are only points of detail. Mr. Bosson’s 
careful work will earn him the gratitude of all 
his colleagues who up to now have had to cope 
with handbooks in less familiar languages. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


D. C. Lau (tr.) : Lao tzu ; Tao te ching. 
(The Penguin Classics, L131.) 192 pp. 
Harmondsworth, Middx.: Penguin 
Books, 1963. 3s. 6d. 


The Lao tzu has for 2,000 years posed an 
unending and fascinating challenge to Chinese 
commentators and (in the last century) to 
Western translators. Obviously it would be 
rash to predict that this interest will ever 
cease. The paradox of this little book is that 
what it means depends in great part on what it 
is, yet what it is must be determined largely by 
what it means. True, parts of it are in simple 
and straightforward Chinese. But much of 
it has remained elusive, mysterious, tantalizing, 
seemingly of momentous and ineffable impor- 
tance. Some chapters, for example the very 
first, are so baffling that they have yielded 
translations of almost unrecognizable variety. 

The paradox and the perennial fascination of 
the Lao tzu problem are well revealed by Mr. 
Lau’s new translation and study, when placed 
in the company of severa] of the best attempts 
of recent years. Dr. Arthur Waley (The way 
and iis power, 1934) perused the text, believed 
it to be an anonymous third century anti- 
legalist, anti-hedonist composition, and trans- 
lated accordingly. The late J. J. L. Duyvendak 
(Tao te ching : the book of the way and its virtue, 
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1954) concluded that it was the work of the 
father of one Tuan-kan Tsung of Wei in 
the early third century, and that the cluster of 
bamboo slips on which some early ancestral 
copy was inscribed had fallen apart, being 
reassembled in disorder ; and so he rearranged. 
the text in his own translation. Both of these 
are translations done with great care and 
subtlety. Wing-tsit Chan (The way of Lao Tzu, 
New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1968) believes 
firmly that in the book we have the thought of 
none other than Lao Tzu, elder contemporary 
of Confucius in the sixth century B.0.— 
though he concedes that the text as it stands is 
of later date. But his devotion to this tradition 
is matched by an equal devotion to the long 
tradition of interpretation and commentary, 
and his translation shows a conscientiousness 
difficult to equal. 

Mr. Lau’s work has excellences which make it 
compare well with the best of these. But it 
differs provocatively with all of them, both in 
preconception and in execution. In Lau’s view, 
the Lao tzu at most loosely exhibits a tendency 
of thought and is not a work written to press & 
point of view ; and so ' the most sensible way 
of giving an account of it is to deal with the 
various key concepts, and to relate them 
whenever possible, but also to point out 
inconsistencies when these are obstinately 
irreconcilable ’ (p. 15). Lau declines to follow 
those who would move pieces of the text, for he 
is ‘ unable to share their assumptions that the 
present text is not in the proper order and that 
there is & proper order which can be restored 
by rearrangement’ (p. 51). And he not only 
rejecta Lao 'Tzu's authorship (indeed he 
doubts his historical existence), but believes 
that not even single chapters are the work of 
any one person. The text, he argues per- 
suasively, grew into ita present shape in the 
hands of a succession of nameless editors 
during the third and second centuries. 
Throughout, his translation reflects these 
theses, and constitutes a highly interesting test 
of their plausibility. 

Lau’s book is designed for a mixed public. 
A 45 pp. introduction gives an explication of 
important ideas in the Lao tzu which is both 
simple and penetrating, making good use of the 
tranalator’s earlier studies. It is one of the 
sanest and subtlest analyses one will find. 
Lau is content to describe mystification rather 
than indulging in it himself. Where others have 
seen self-evident realms of Meaning, Lau 
cautiously probes modes of expression. His 
non-committal ‘Something’ and ' Nothing’ 
for yu and wu, for example, are a refreshing 
change from the usual non-explanatory Being 
and Non-being. The translation preserves the 
traditional chapter divisions, but is also 
divided into shorter numbered sections which 
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. Lau sees as the independently written building 
blocks ofthe text. A ‘glossary’ is provided, 
giving brief comment (sometimes with new 
insights) on ancient persons, books, and places. 
At the same time, two stimulating appendixes 
(° The problem of authorship ’ and ‘ The nature 
of the work’), as well as a set of textual notes, 
are offered for scholars. 

The translation has an austerity of style that 
is Taoist in itself (‘ Great straightness seems 
bent; Great skill seems awkward... °, xlv), 
with some lapses (why should pu ho, xviii, be 
‘at daggers drawn’ ?). There are ingenious 
and convincing new solutions to specific 
difficulties (e.g. the interpretation of ‘ vessels’, 
as connoting the carving of the ‘ uncarved 
block ’ and so specialized ‘ officials ', xxviii and 
lxvii). At the same time, Lau’s text is on the 
whole starved of notes and cross-references. 
Sometimes this too is a Taoist virtue in the 
translator. Thus, ‘Heaven in virtue of the 
one...’ (xxxix) plays on the fact that te 
“to get’ is cognate with te ‘virtue’. Lau 
quietly leta you see this if you can. But the list 
of ' passages for comparison ' (p. 145) seems to 
me an inadequate device. And sometimes we 
ought to have notes and do not. What is the 
Chien yen (xli) ? Chan (pp. 174-5) renders the 
words as ‘established saying’, and explains 
that some commentators believe the words to 
be the title of an ancient book. I am satisfied 
with either choice, but a word of explanation 
would be comforting here. Some translation 
decisions are not ones I would have made: 
thus, “Good words are not persuasive ' (lxxxi), 
surely should be ‘Good men do not argue’. 

A translator of the Lao izu must constantly 
choose between variant readings. Repeatedly 
I have discovered that even the most startling 
of Lau’s choices is a carefully considered one 
made only after wide reading in ancient and 
modern commentaries. But frequently I have 
wished that he would explain more of his 
reasons. There are two cases (iv, n. I, and 
lii, n. 1) where it seems possible to me that 
Lau has seen text emendation in what is 
actually a commentator’s interpretation (Wang 
Pi’s), but I could easily be mistaken. Lau 
incidentally does not claim (pp. 51-2) to have 
used Japanese studies, and evidently has not. 
W. T. Chan has done so, sometimes to excellent 
effect, as in his comment on the dubious ch. 
xxxi (Chan, p. 155). 

Sometimes Lau’s choice of readings and 
translation possibilities are other than my own 
would have been in ways that may reflect basic 
differences of interpretation of the whole work. 
In the opening lines of xv, for example, I prefer 
reading 3818 ‘ gentleman ’, or perhaps ‘ officer’, 
rather than #40, seeing in this chapter and 
in many others a universalized aristocratic 
aesthetic and & noblesse oblige ethic.  Lau's 
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section 83 of ch. xxxviii seems to me to be 
correctly interpreted (“ When the way was lost 
there was virtue’, etc.), as schematizing a 
temporal process of man’s falling away from a 
state of primitive innocence; and if this is 
right, surely xvii and xviii should have been 
rendered in the same vein. This is an element 
in the Lao tzu (if it is an element) which is not 
treated in Lau's introduction. 

For many Lau's appendixes will be the most 
exciting parts of his book. In his handling of 
the story of Lao Tzu’s meeting with Confucius, 
Lau does a brilliant piece of detective work, 
convincingly putting this story in its context 
as an example of a genre, and proving (I think 
conclusively) that the story first became current 
between 286 and 240 s.c. (p. 158) I find 
it as impossible as does Lau to credit the 
traditions of Lao Tzu's authorship and identity. 
But great controversy has raged over these 
questions, and it is apparent that those who 
accept or reject these traditions are moved 
to their views by fundamentally different 
attitudes toward Chinese civilization rather 
than by philological argument. Lao Tzu seems 
mythical. And what seems mythical to you 
depends on where you feel you have placed 
your finger on reality. 

Lau’s most arresting thesis is his contention 
that ancient philosophical books are often not 
only not the work of their pretended authors 
(this has been recognized for centuries) but 
are in many cases not even the distillations of & 
self-conscious school of thought. Texts like the 
Lao tzu, and even the Hatin tzu, Lau thinks, may 
represent the repeated attempts of compilers 
to assemble fragments of text which seem 
vaguely to have some interconnexion. There- 
fore one need not even feel obliged to find 
consistency in two consecutive lines. A com- 
mon clue to such editorial patchwork will be 
the use of the word ‘ therefore’ (ku or shih-1) 
where the logical connexion is actually quite 
weak. A re-reading of much of ancient 
philosophy will be called for if this is right. 
But I pass over this to the Lao tzu itself. 

There is no doubt that often this view of the 
text frees Lau to look at the words in front of 
him and try to render just what they say, 
without twisting them to fit a preconception 
of the meaning of the whole composition in 
which they stand. But something may be lost. 
We have to consider the possibility that a 
chapter may be a composition of pre-existent 
proverbs, nameless quotations, eto. by a 
compiler who saw interrelated meanings we 
might miss; or that the chapter is a true 
collage, where the scraps used are used with 
intent, and so given new meaning. In either 
case the chapter must be interpreted as a whole. 

Lau has indeed said (p. 51) that ‘ if the reader 
can see a connexion between parts that I have 
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separated, he can simply ignore my seotion 
markings’. But Lau here seems to forget 
something he surely knows. The distinction 
between tranalation and interpretation is in- 
clusive not exclusive: & translation is a kind 
of interpretation, not something which simply 
prepares the way for interpretation. In ch. 
xx, for example, in which the Taoist conceives 
himself as a withdrawn ‘infant’, Lau's 
assumption of internal disconneotedness is 
especially clear, while Duyvendak (pp. 55-7) 
Makes very convincing unified sense of the 
whole chapter. Yet no reader looking only at 
Leu's translation could possibly have reached 
Duyvendak’s interpretation. 

The freedom Lau allows the reader to see 
connexions between his sections if he can is 
thus partly spurious. What I am arguing is 
that the bare assumption that one man’s mind 
is expressing itself through the words of ه‎ 
poem or essay makes an immeasurable leap 
beyond simply attending to what the words, 
precisely, ‘say’. For a mind is revealed only 
in ita movement of intending, feeling, pon- 
dering. To assume a mind is working is to 
assume that this is happening. And this 
assumption cannot be abstract. It must always 
be a concrete guess that the composition 
expresses ihis intention, that feeling. Lau’s 
translation is a new and valuable experiment; 
but as interpretation it is in no sense neutral. 


DAVID 8. NIVIBON 


L. N. MzNw'surov (ed. and ir): 

Byan'ven o V tsze.— Byan’vén’ 
. ° Desyat’ blagikh znameniy’. — (Aka- 

demiya Nauk SSSR. Institut Narodov 

Azii. Pamyatniki Literatury Narodov 

Vostoka. Teksty, Malaya Beriya, 

vin.) 197, 35 pp. Moskva: Izdatel’- 

stvo Vostochnoy Literatury, 1963. 

This critical edition of three pien-wen 
fragments from the library of the Institut 
Narodov Azii appears in a series iasued by the 
Institute and entitled ‘Monuments of the 
Literatures of Oriental Peoples '. 

With a fine edition of the Paris, London, and 
Peking pien-wen now generally available in the 
shape of Tun-huang pien-wen chi By fh fi 
40 f& (Peking, 1957), Professor Men’ahikov 
haa chosen the right time to edit, introduce, 
and translate the two fragmenta of a Vimala- 
Kirti sūtra pien-wen ontitled Wet-mo sui-chin 
ME NE FE 4 and an independent work, the 
Shth-chi-hstang ‘Ten propitious omens’ -[- 
Ti HE, about the birth of Mafiju&ri, from the 
Leningrad library. These are important 
discoveries. Professor Men'shikov’s claim is 
that, of the ‘ Vimalakirti’ fragmenta, one 
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completely fills the gap left between the first 
two published seotions as found in T'un-huang 
pien-wen cht, the other supplies one of the 
several episodes missing between the fifth 
and the sixth. He then makes some rational 
deductions about the likely size of the original 
and fairly concludes that here was one of the 
first works of an epic nature to appear in 
Chinese literature. 

His general introduction to the pien-wen as a 
genre leans heavily, but legitimately, on existing 
Chinese accounts. In an examination of the 
works themselves he offers interesting observa- 
tions on the change of literary values apparent 
in the pien-wen and its position as a link be- 
tween Chinese and Indian literary traditions. 
The ‘ Ten propitious omens ’ is here suggested 
as an early prototype of the ku-tzu tzu OF |- 
zi] popular literary genre. 

It is perhaps wrong to minimize, as thia 
introduction does, the overlapping between 
the firsb published fragment and the first 
Leningrad text (F-101). This is not & question 
of simple duplication, for there are radical 
differences in the narrative—Vimalakirti’s 
sickness, already included in the opening 
fragment, is not even reached in the Leningrad 
text’s expansive repetition of the episode. It 
may still be open to question whether the frag- 
ments can be so simply pieced together. 

As editor-tranalator, Professor Men’shikov 
faces a formidable task very competently. The 
translation is elaborately explicit. Only 
occasionally does he find an obscurity insoluble, 
although certain of his solutions are ques- 
tionable—for instance, the term Asiang-hao 
+A kf ‘marks on the body of the Buddha’, 
occurring several times in the F-101 manu- 
script, and sometimes in a virtually identical 
context, i3 given a number of conflicting and 
incorrect renderings—but in general this 
remains an alert and thorough piece of work. 

Photographs of the texts appear at the baok. 
A scrupulous list of graphic variants is ap- 
pended (and generously referred to throughout 
the translations). The author’s notes on the 
three manuscripts provide straightforward 
explenations of Chinese and Buddhist allusione, 
together with discussion of translation 
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STANLEY Spector: Li Hung-chang and 
the Huai army: a study in nineteenth- 
century Chinese regionalism. (Univer- 
sity of Washington Publications on 
Asia.) xliii, 359 pp. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, [1964]. 
$9.50. 

The restorations in China and Japan in the 

second half of the nineteenth cantury are a 
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fascmating subject of study, made even more 
BO by the test of their success or failure in the 
clash of arms of 1894-5. In the case of China, 
no one can take & greater share of the credit for 
the success, if it was a success, or of the blame 
for the failure than Li Hung-chang. For he, as 
the central figure of China's self-strengthening 
and diplomacy, stood head and shoulders above 
his contemporaries. 

Li rese to power in the age of rebellions, 
helping Tseng Kuo-fan, his mentor, to suppress 
the T'aip'ing and then leading the attack on 
the Nien. At the end of the 1860's, with the 
most efficient fighting troops under his control, 
he was beyond doubt the ‘ strong man ’ of the 
empire. The background of his ascendancy was 
the same as that of the T*ung-chih Restoration. 
The leaders of that period, including Li 
himself, struggling against the rebels, were 
defenders of & mora] and cultural tradition and 
the régime representing it; they themselves 
were distinguished scholars of that tradition. 
Having solicited and obtained the support of 
those in agreement with their cultural and 
moral aspirations, they could not reasonably 
be expected to turn around and assault the 
tradition in the same way as the lower samurai 
of Japan did with theirs. The most they could 
do was to adapt it to modern needs. In 
consequencs, their modernization had to be 
piecemeal so that under no circumstances was 
the introduction of modern technology to 
adulterate it. Confucianism was thus a stifling 
factor of their modernization, causing its 
defeat in a test of strength. 

Their efforts to preserve the ancien régime 
made the task of capital formation impossible. 
Their country could not follow the example of 
England by developing its overseas trade as a 
solution to this problem. It could copy neither 
the Japanese methods of abolishing the kan 
while giving full state support to individual 
investors nor the German methods of granting 
state aid while borrowing from abroad, for the 
Confucian state was unwiling to compete for 
profit with its own people or to become a 
debtor of barbarians. In the general context of 
capital hunger and fiscal rigidity, the Restora- 
tion leaders had no option but to rely on tariff 
and ilikin, 

The introduction of modern productive 
enterprises by Li Hung-chang and his colleagues 
required new principles of management. Here 
the development of Confucian moral criteria 
into the guiding principles of the Chao Shang 
Chi or the Kiangnan Arsenal posed & real 
problem: how could these enterprises be 
prevented from becoming yamen of mandarins ? 

These are fundamental questions Dr. 
Bpector does not choose to answer. His 
valuable study of this important man and his 
career is solid, reliable, but far from being 
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exhaustive. He makes no mention of such 
indispensable works as Chang Wen-Astang 
kung ch‘tian-chi, Liu Chung-ch'eng kung cha, 
Fu-Wu kung-tu, Chang Ching-ta kung tsou-t 
Weng Wen-kung kung jih-chi, Yti-chas ts'un- 
kao, Chien-yit cht, Liu Chuang-su kung tsou-5, 
Chow Wu-chuang kung i-shu, and others. Asa 
result, he has lost sight of the debate on 
railway construction between Li and Chang 
Chih-tung in 1889 and has not treated Li’s 
decision to fight Japan (pp.171 and 262) in 
1804 in a satisfactory manner. He has not 
made good use of Ch'ing-shth teh-chuan either ; 
otherwise he would have noticed that Chang 
Hung-chitn (Af Jk È, not YH as given on 
p. 323) was & man of Huichow in Anhwei and 
Li Hsing-jui a man of Liuyang in Hunan 
(table 17; see Ch‘ing-shth Ueh-chuan, 77, 43b, 
and 62, 63a, respectively). But Dr. Spector’s 
accounts of Li's rise to power, the formation 
and transition of the Huai-chiin, the struggles 
in Shanghai and Tientsin, the establishment of 
Li’s secretariat, and the finance of the new 
army stand as the best in any language. 
Nevertheless, a few pertinent points may be 
raised here. A key factor in settling the issue 
between ocentralism (chung-yang chi-ch'üan 
rH HL 4 HE) and regionalism (ti-fang fen- 
ch'üan Hh Fy 4j M) was the demobilization 
of the Hsiang-chün. Neither Professor Michael 
(in his introduction) and Dr. Spector (p. 97) 
nor Professor M. C. Wright (Last stand, 57) is 
olear on this question. A reference to Tseng 
Wen-cheng kung ch‘tian-chi, chwan 13 (pp. 13, 
14, and 32) may be of some use. On the last- 
mentioned page, Teang’s letter to Ch’en 
Tso-mei spoke of a complete demobilization of 
the army in two years. Professor Wright's 
reliance on ‘the alchemy of the Confucian 
ideology ' as the centripetal force appears on 
the whole to be sound judgment, though re- 
quiring further substantiation. Another 
question arises from the facts that Li's 
spring-board to power was Shanghai, that his 
incumbency as the governor of Kiangsu began 
approximately at the same time as the inaugu- 
ration of the Co-operative Policy, and that his 
army was financed by taxes on commodities 
(tariff and (skin, pp. 71, 76, 125-8, and ch. vii, 
especially table 13). Did these facta help to 
determine his foreign policy and the strategic 
tasks of the Huai-chün ? Let us quote only one 
instance. In his memorial dated 18 June 1883 
when Sino-French relations were growing 
tense, Li argued against a war with France on 
the ground that, among other things, it might 
severely affect both the maritime customs and 
likin (Chung-fa chan-cheng, Shanghai, 1961, vu, 
159. This memorial is not included in Li’s 
ch'tian-chi). Did these facts make his army 
different from the Hsaiang-chün? If they did, 
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was the army also different from the Newly 
Created Army ? Was Li himself different from 
Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t‘ang, and partiou- 
larly Yüan Shih-k'ai? One may obtain a 
rough idea of the differences between the 
Hsiang-ohün and Haui-ohtün from Dr. Speotor's 
table 1 and his discussion on p. 41, but even 
there one cannot help noticing the discrepancy 
between his’ table and that of Professor Ho 
Ping-ti (The ladder of success, 219)—both 
coming from the same source yet at variance | 
One also notices the stationing of the Huai- 
chtin in Shensi in the 1870's (pp. 140-1). Does 
this have any bearmg on the appointment of 
Wang Yii-chiang £ ff ۲۲ as the commander 
of the only brigade of modern army in Shensi 
in the last years of the dynasty, on that of Lu 
Chien-chang as the governor of the province 
in 1913, and on Feng Yü-hsiang's association 
with it ? (See Ch'en Ch'un-sheng, ' Hain-hai 
Shensi kuang-fu chi’, Ke-ming wen-Asten, v, 
127 ; Cheng-fu kung-pao, 16 June 1918; Feng 
Yii-hsiang, Wo-t$ sheng-huo, 11, 35; and many 
other sources.) Can one then link up Feng, 
Kao Kang, and the setting up of the north 
Shensi soviet ? Moreover, the area under the 
control of the Huai-chtin coincided with the 
sphere of influence of the Anhwei Clique of 
Tuan Ch‘i-jui along ` the Tientein-P'uk'ow 
Railway. Was this purely fortuitous ? 

Two minor points may be worth mentioning. 
First, according to Lo Tun-yung (‘ Ch‘tian-pien 
yü-wen', Jung-yen, I, 4), Lis appointment 
to the viceroyalty of Liang-Kuang in 1899 had 
a strong connexion with the question of 
succession and, second, Li accepted a bribe of 
3 million roubles while in Russia negotiating 
the Secret Treaty (B. A. Romanov, Rossiya v 
Manzhuris,1892—1906, Leningrad, 1928, p. 116, 
n.l) Both, if true, happened after the 1895 
war. Do they suggest a change in Li's oharac- 
ter? Neither, however, has attracted Dr. 
Spector’s attention. i 

There are three factual mistakes in the book. 
Seng-ko-lin-ch‘in can hardly be described as & 
Manchu (p. 109); Lin T8e-hsü had not vainly 
attempted to produce mechanized ships for 
China in the decade after the Opium War (p. 172 
and n. 55); and Ma Chien-chung, the author 
of the famous Ma-shth wen-t‘ung, did make his 
mark in the traditional field of lettera (p. 281). 

There is no need to go into the details of Dr. 
Spector’s translation from Li’s ch'Gan-chi. It 
suffices to say that the style he adopts in trans- 
lation is inadequate, for Li, though no stylist, 
did write in a fluent manner and Dr. Spector’s 
rendering does him injustice. 

Criticism apart, this is a useful work and on 
several problems Dr. Spector’s word can per- 
haps be regarded as final. His readers are 
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BENJAMIN BcHwaAnTZ: In search of 

wealth and power: Yen Fu and the 
West. (Harvard Hast Asian Series, 
16.) xxi, 298 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1964. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 48s.) 


To read Professor Schwartz’s new book on 
Yen Fu is an exciting experience. Its limited 
aims, set by the author himself, do not in any 
way lessen its importance, for the under- 
standing of the mind of China during the 
crucial period of 1895-1911 which the pages 
reveal is penetrating and immensely satisfying. 
The pattern of the book ie not dissimilar from 
that of Levenson’s Liang Ch‘t-ch‘ao, although 
the subject, no less complicated than Liang, 
requires & considerable breadth of knowledge 
on the part of the author, who, in addition to & 
full command of archaic Chinese and Chinese 
intellectual history, bas to be well versed in the 
European, particularly English, philosophy of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Professor Schwartz is an ideal person for this 
task, if only he would write in a slightly easier 
style. 

Yen Fu ‘ belongs to what might be called the 
watershed generation within the Chinese 
intelligentsia’ (p.217). For him and his 
contemporaries, the question, as posed by 
Professor Schwartz, ‘ is no longer, How can we 
achieve wealth and power and preserve the 
state in order to ‘‘ preserve the faith ’’ ? but, 
How can we achieve wealth and power and yet 
preserve the faith ? If, in the last analysis, one 
must choose between the preservation of the 
state and the preservation of basio Confucian 
values, which shall give way?’ (p.19). By 
posing this question in this way, the demarca- 
tion line in the intellectual and political history 
of China is drawn : oulturalism was on ite way 
out while nationalism was on ita way in. 

How was the question so posed answered ? 
The traditionalists like Chang Chih-tung pre- 
scribed chung-AstieA wes ti, Asi-hsueh wes yung ; 
the Reformers like K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao, dressed in the garb of Confucianism, 
advocated & political and educational change ; 
the radicals like T‘an Ssu-t‘ung expounded the 
theory of jen {— ; and the Revolutionaries like 
Sun Yat-sen demanded the overthrow of the 
dynasty. But Yen Fu, the individualist, 
quietly began his translation of Huxley’s 
Evolution and ethics under the title of T“ten-yen 
lun K YH Em. Here I shall disagree with 
Professor Schwartz on the date of publication 
of T'ien-yen lun. He quotes from Wang 
Ch'ü-ch'ang (p.98 and n.13) but not from 
Wang Shih’s biography of Yen which says 
(Yen Fu chuan, 1957, 74) that the earliest 
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edition of it - was published by Wei-ching 
Shou-shu Chu ۲ $E f& ME Jk, dated April 
1895. Wang Shih, however, admits that this is 
the unrevised draft, different from later, revised 
editions (p. 34, n. 1). 

The chapter ‘ Declaration of principles’ is 
among the most powerful and stimulating I 
have read. There Professor Schwartz, following 
up & brief but incisive sketch of the historical 
background, goes straight to the intellectual 
ferment after the signing of the Shimonoseki 
Treaty, depicting vividly Yen Fu’s urgings for 
reform in order to achieve wealth and power 
for China. Like all Chinese gradualista of his 
and later generations, Yen regarded ignorance 
as the root of all China's ills. He says that 
‘... any method which can overcome this 
ignorance, cure this poverty, lift us out of this 
weaknoss, is desirable. The most urgent of all 
is the overcoming of ignorance’ (p. 49). He 
therefore laid all emphasis on the reform of the 
individual through education and his voice was 
echoed in later decades by Liang Sou-ming and 
Dr. James Yen. This is a Jong process. ' The 
equality of the people must have ite raison 
d'étre and cannot be forced. When they are 
truly equal in knowledge, strength, and virtue, 
then the rule of democracy oan be achieved’ 
(p.171). This, in a way, reminds one of Hu 
Shih’s ‘brick by brick’, Chiang Kai-shek's 
prolongation of the political tutelage, and even 
Mao’s people’s dictatorship. Ignorance being 
the root of all the ills, neither reform of the 
1898 pattern nor revolution of the 1911 type 
could be the right answer from Yen’s point of 
view. This conviction helps to explain the 
contrast between his intellectual agility and 
political inaction, which in an age of crowded 
fervent activities eventually led to his becoming 
conservative and even reactionary. To sub- 
stantiate this point as well as to supplement 
what is already in Professor Schwartz’s book, 
I may point out the following passage from an 
essay Yen wrote in 1897—Chung-O chiao-1 lun 


rp HE ZF ff Fa ‘On Sino-Russian 
friendship’: 

‘Now China should conclude an alliance not 
only with Russia but also with France. Emula- 
tion, if it is to succeed, must mean that we 
copy someone whose institutions and customs 
are not vastly different from ours, at the oppor- 
tune moment and with persuasiveness. To-day 
only we, Russia, and Turkey are the three 
countries in which the power of the monarch 
remains unlimited. The amount of power of 
the monarch should be in an inverse proportion 
to the level of intelligence of the people. 
Political commentators often speak of re- 
stricting monarchical power and creating ۵ 
deliberative assembly. This wish to copy the 
ideal government, the diarchy of king and his 
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people of the Great West, is, alas, the way to 
disaster ' (quoted from Wan-ch'ing wen-Asilan, 
ed. Cheng Chen-to, 682). 


I have checked wherever possible Professor 
Schwartz's translations. On the whole they are 
reliable, though occasionally too impressionis- 
tio or too difficult to comprebend. For instance, 
on p.48 Professor Schwartz translates: 
* While democracy offers the best methods of 
“ saving the times’’, the spirit of the people 
today is still unenlightened and we must first 
rely on the power of the sovereign to change it. 
This is what he [K‘ang] means by the faith ۰ 
‘Saving the times * (chiu-shth) actually means 
‘solving urgent problems’ and the passage does 
not have the kind of metaphysical hue that 
Professor Schwartz ascribes to it. The 
Emperor, in the eyes of K‘ang as well as m 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s Kuang-hsu sheng-te chi 
Jb ME HE fi 30 was the rallying-point of all 
the patriotic, not just loyal, forces of China, a 
role not far different from that of Meiji in the 
1870's, but most definitely not ‘the quasi- 
religious source of legitimation of the mon- 
arohy °’. This interpretation is perfectly in tune 
with Professor Schwartz’s observation on the 
transformation from a culturistic empire to a 
nation-state. 

In the final judgment of Yen, Professor 
Schwartz leaves out of consideration Yen’s 
sympathy with the 1917 Restoration (Hsteh- 
heng, no. 13, being letter no. 42 to Hsiung 
Ch‘un-ju) and his antagonism to the May 
Fourth Movement (ibid., no. 20, being letters 
to Hsiung numbered 61, 62, 63, and 64). These 
are to my mind significant omissions. 

What I have said of the text of the book 
cannot, however, be applied to the biblio- 
graphy and the glossary. In the former one 
finds such careless mistakes as BY (fy E, Ti 
ME, and £x: 43, and several items left out of 
Yen’s published works. The latter is a shock to 
the reader, making the book look like & well- 
groomed woman in a pair of tattered slippers. 
On the five full pages from 284 to 290 I have 
noticed no less than 16 mistakes. I shall not 
attempt the tedious work of listing such 
mistakes here but sincerely hope for their 
emendation in the future editions of this 
valuable work. 

JEROME OH'EN 


CHEN Cnr-xi: La réforme agrarre en 
Chine populasre. (Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l’Étude 
de la Chine Moderne et Contempo- 
raine. Travaux, 1.) [iv], 153 pp. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton et Cie., 1964. 

MarIe-CLATRE BERGÈRE (ed. and tr.): 
Une crise financière à Shanghai à la fin. 
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de VAncien Régime: textes présentés, 
traduits et annotés. (Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux 
pour l'Étude de Ja Chine Moderne et 
Contemporaine. Textes, nr) [v], 
84 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1964. 


Both of these books are parts of series 
published on behalf of & group of French 
learned institutions interested in China. Two 
earlier volumes by Stuart Schram were transla- 
tions of Chinese texte prefaced by helpful and 
erudite introductions. The character of the 
volume by Chen Chi-yi is quite different from 
these. For although it contains translations 
and analyses of documents it is basically an 
appraisal of agrarian reform in China from the 
early land reform experience in the liberated 
areas, to the recent history of collective 
agricultural institutions culminating in the 
development of the communes. Incorporated 
into this broad account are discussions of a 
variety of general problems of agricultural 
development and topics such as population, 
the relationship between agriculture and 
industry, and the relevance of Chinese ex- 
perionce for other economies. 

One’s principal reaction to reading this 
volume is that while one is grateful to have 
such a useful collection of material, it is still 
far too early to attempt to answer the whole 
spectrum of questions discussed by Mr. Chen 
and that a more valuable service would have 
been performed if we had been offered a 
volume of translated texta with notes, or better 
still, a more minute analysis of a particular 
episode or aspect of the 35-year period. In a 
field as undeveloped as Chinese economio 
studies, the prerequisite to surveys such as 
Mr. Chen’s is a wealth of more detailed work, 
and the lack of such material is not sufficient 
reason for writing a too short book on an 
immense and difficult subject. 

A striking feature of this survey is that 
according to the bibliography (which is in 
many ways most useful), very few Chinese 
language sources have been used for the 
period before 1956. This is extraordinarily 
difficult to understand. Scholars using such 
materials find the period complex and obscure 
and one would have thought that failure to use 
them would constitute an insuperable barrier 
to serious investigation and analysis. The 
materials referred to for the period after 1956 
are also rather limited in scope, in that they do 
not include newspapers and local materials. 

Throughout the book Mr. Chen’s treatment 
of statistical materials is not sufficiently 
discriminating. For example, the 1953 
census figures are used without qualification 
in the chapter on demographic problems, 
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although the unsatisfactory character of the 
census is well known. The handling of the 
agricultural output figures, while less obviously 
uncritical, is ambiguous. For although Mr. 
Chen correctly discusses the inadequacies of 
the figures for the late 1950’s, it is difficult to 
see how one could describe the agrarian policios 
of the 1950’s as ‘un suocée incontestable ' 
unless one did in fact accept the official 
indexes at face value. 

Despite these criticisms and despite the note 
of utopianism which permeates its last chapter, 
this book contains material which is of interest 
and there will be few professional students of 
the subject who will read it without profit. 

The complex and picturesque structure of 
international economic relations before the 
first World War is a delight to the economic 
historian. In Une crise financière à Shanghai, 
Marie-Claire Bergère has translated and anno- 
tated a group of documents from | fg $9 


HE of EP (Shanghai, 1960), which enable us 
to answer such questions as: ‘how was it 
possible for the car boom in the United States 
in the early part of the twentieth century to 
bring ruin to a number of prudent and 
respected members of society in Shanghai and 
to cause the collapse of internal trade through- 
out wide areas of the Chinese hinterland ? ' 
The key to this riddle is the role played in the 
Chinese economy by the $$ ilb. These were 
banks of long standing and Chinese origin. 
They received deposita from Chinese customers 
and drew bills on themselves which enabled 
Chinese traders to purchase imported goods 
from foreign companies for sale to merchants 
in the hinterland. These operations were not 
subject to any official regulation, thus leaving 
them to the discretion and prudence of the 
bankers involved. Although there was no 
Central Bank in China at that time, the foreign- 
owned banks in the International Concession 
did fulfil some central banking functions. The 
weakness of this system and the significance 
of the role played by the foreign banks was not 
fully revealed until 1910, when as a result of ita 
involvement with the rubber boom, the system 
finally collapsed. This boom was based on the 
rapid growth of the American car industry 
whose rubber requirements were largely met by 
imports from Indonesian plantations. The rise 
in the rubber price led to the formation of new 
rubber companies which met their capital needs 
by making issues. on the Shanghai capital 
market, a market incapable at that time of 
accepting with safety the greatness thrust so 
unexpectedly upon it. Share prices rose with 
the price of rubber and Chinese of diverse social 
origin were for the first time drawn into the 
world of financial speculation. The 2# HE 
were caught by pressure on two sides. 
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Customérs long regarded as paragons of pru- 
dence withdrew in cash their idle balances to 
subscribe to the new share issues. On the other 
hand certain merchants (whose liquid capital 
was usually tied up in opium stocks) drew on 
their credit facilities for the same purpose. 
When the precariousness of the situation 
became apparent, the foreign banks precipi- 
tated a orisis by calling.in their short-term 
loans and refusing to accept the bills drawn on 
the 6# HE. As a result of the failures thus 
initiated, banks olosed their doors all over 
China and in Peking public disorder was 
sufficiently serious to necessitate the Imperial 
Guard being called out. 

The remarkable details of this story are set 
out in the texts and illuminated in the notes. 
The texts are given in the original and in 
translation and there is a glossary of financial 
and economic terms which will be most useful to 
others interested in exploring the عل‎ yy 2# 
HE E $t- 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


MARGARET MEDLEY : Illustrated cata- 
logue of porcelains decorated in under- 
glaze blue and copper red in the Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art. 
(University of London. Percival 
David Foundation of Chinese Art, 
School of Oriental and African Studies. 
[Catalogue,] Section 3.) xxv, 78 pp., 
front., 24 plates. [London]: School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 1963. 
£1. (Obtainable from Percival David 
Foundation.) 


Sections 1 and 2 of this catalogue, which 
appeared in 1953 and 1958 and were prepared 
by Lady David, deslt with important groups 
of wares belonging chiefly to the Sung and 
Ch'ing periods respectively. In the same 
format, this further instalment by her suo- 
cessor in the Curatorship extends its coverage 
to a class of porcelains which are especially 
characteristic of the Ming, although a good 
number of pieces of Ch‘ing date are also in- 
cluded. In all it comprises more than 300 
specimens, representing both the all-impor- 
tant blue-and-white wares and those painted in 
the related technique of copper-red, together 
with some others of a borderline character. 
Their standard of quality is extremely high 
and there is an abundance of inscribed, docu- 
mentary pieces, of which no less than 18 bear 
precise dates. 

A growing recognition of the key role of 
early Ming blue-and-white in the later history 
of Chinese ceramics has led to ite intensive 
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study in the West during the last 30 years. 
Much attention has been devoted to the 
origins of the underglaze painting technique, 
which would now seem to lie not in Sung times, 
but rather in a phase of intensive experimenta- 
tion under the Yüan dynasty, probably about 
the turn of the thirteenth century. By the 
mid-fourteenth century there had already 
developed a mature blue-and-white style of 
which & celebrated pair of temple vases in the 
Foundation, dedicated in 1351, remain the 
principal documents. In her well-considered 
introduction Miss Medley outlines the succes- 
sive atylistic changes from this time onwards, 
drawing frequently for illustration on the rich 


resources of the collection itself, and re- 


assessing in the process the more significant 
features of these researches. Her text also 
presents important new material and 
theories arising from her own investigations, 
which are reflected equally in the carefully 
compiled catalogue itself. 

Without question the greatest strength of the 
collection lies in & series of no less than 100 
pieces dating from the fifteenth century. 
This was the time of the unrivalled, ‘ classic ' 
blue-and-white of the Hstian Té and Ch'éng 
Hua reigns, whose reign-marks Chinese potters 
have not hesitated to employ freely ever since. 
But although the ascription of wares to the 
fifteenth century is now broadly based, 
dating within the century still offers marked 
areas of uncertainty; and upon these Miss 
Medley focuses her especial attention. 

In the first place, her study of neglected 
historical texts has brought to light much 
valuable information, particularly relating to 
the scale and organization of work at the 
Ching-te-chén factories. A second notable 
feature is the incorporation of the results of a 
programme of microscopic examination, which 
has revealed distinct variations in the struc- 
ture of glazes at different periods. The Hsüan Té 
wares, for example, showed bubble ‘ satellites : 
which, Miss Medley assures us, disappear com- 
pletely in the period between 1435 and 1465. 
On this basis she proposes more speciflc datings 
for certain groups of wares, some among which 
bear the Hsüan Téreign-mark. Ono such group, 
linked by peculiarities of base construction and 
other stylistic features, is thus ascribed to the 
mid-century or early Ch'éng Hua. The argu- 
ments for this, which have been more fully 
expounded since in the Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, XXXIV, carry much 
conviction. Other re-attributions are put 
forward more tentatively, and it is clear that at 
certain points they imply a more serious 
questioning of what constitutes ' Hstian Té 
style’. The microscopic results are, unfortu- 
nately, hard to demonstrate and it is not easy 
to judge their consistency or the extent to 
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which the groupings they reveal merit interpre- 
tation as a seriel development over this short 
period. The interlooking evidence of style in 
material, shape, and drawing is, however, 
sufficient to show that existing identifications 
of Hsüan Tê porcelain may conceal a sub- 
stantial margin of error, and Miss Medley’s 
findings sre an impressive contribution to the 
attack on this problem, as well as to the dating 
of mid-fifteenth-century wares in general. 

Itisto be hoped that the catalogue, when com- 
pleted, will be reissued in & more systematic 
form of arrangement. The presentation of the 
entries in order of registration is uncommonly 
frustrating, lending no help to the tracing of & 
known piece, or the discovery of what pieces of 
any specific type the collection contains. The 
provision of an index, however summary, 
would also be of value. One-third or more of 
the pieces may, however, be sought out by 
skimming through the plates, where they are 
reproduced, albeit small, with commendable 
olarity. 

JOHN AYEES 


D. L. OLusTED (ed.): Korean folklore 
reader : texts with presyntactto analysis. 


(Indiana University Publications. 
Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 16.) 
vii, 97 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
Universi The Hague: Mouton 


by و‎ ۰ 
and Co., 1963. $2, guilders 7.25. 


This volume contains 19 short traditional 
stories in Korean, in both Han-gii and 
transcription, with English equivalents given 
under each Korean word in the transcription 
and also & complete English translation of each 
atory. The number of stories is small by any 
standard, but all those included are quite 
genuinely Korean traditional tales. The com- 
piler appears to regard the work as serving two 
purposes, one that of a reader for language 
studenta, and the other, apparently even more 
important, that of a linguistic study. The 
introduction is devoted almost completely to 
an explanation of the transcription, and there is 
nowhere any comment on the stories as 
folklore. 

In Korean stadies one is grateful for almost 
any publication of material. In this work there 
are inevitably a few passages on which indi- 
vidual teachers will be able to give individual 
students more information, or more accurate 
information than is given in the translations, 
transcriptions, and notes, but by and large 
& student with about one year's training in the 
language should be able to read and under- 
stand these stories without any further aida. 
The value of the work is, however, seriously 
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diminished by the style of the Korean texta. 
This style is basically the dull school textbook 
style, curiously embellished with certain stereo- 
typed antique Korean features and stamped 
overall with a stiff regular pattern of phrases 
translated from English. It is not a style which 
should be placed before any student, nor will 
experience with it help the student greatly to 
deal with any Koresn texte which are worth 
reading. The teacher too will have to harden 
himself if he is to use regularly a work with 
English translations displaymg a similarly 
grating lack of sensitivity to style. 

The style of the Korean texta is one which 
can be accepted by Koreans as grammatically 
correct, in much the same way as they accept 
barley mixed with their rice as nutritionally 
correct, but it should be stressed that this is one 
particular style of the written language. The 
transcription can therefore only be at best a 
transcription of the read language. It cannot 
possibly be a transcription of the spoken 
language, and it is therefore presumptuous to 
claim thet the transcription ‘should make 
possible statistical studies of extended dis- 
course’. The transcription in fact consiste of a 
succession of transcriptions of the words in the 
Korean texte as each would be pronounced in 
isolation, and it does nothing at all to ‘ make 
available a body of texts for systematic study 
of the relationships between the orthography 
and the Korean phonemic and morphopho- 
nemic systems’. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how this aim could possibly have been achieved 
by selectmg ‘a native speaker of Korean 
without linguistic training ’, teaching him ‘how 
to write Korean phonemically ', and asking 
him ‘to read Samuel E. Martin's Korean 
Phonemies'. To the transcription which was 
produced by this curious process, the compiler 
has himself added an indication ofthe intona- 
tion which was used when the texta were read 
aloud. It is sufficient comment on this note- 
tion to record that he found it necessary to 
indicate only level, rising, and falling tonea 
before pauses. 

All in all one cannot help wishing that the 
folklorist had produced a work on Korean 
folklore. 


W. E. SKILLEND 


TAMAKO NIWA ad MAYAKO MATSUDA : 
Basic Japanese for college students. xix, 
Beattle: University of 


612 pp. i 
Washington Press, 1964. $8.95. 


This book has one or two merite—it allows 
the beginner to learn his strokes in the shallow 
end instead of throwing him straight into deep 
water, as so many fashionable courses do, and 
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we are spared the conversations of businessmen 
buying curios, since it is directed to the ‘ college 
student’. But its demerits are far more 
numerous. These lie in inadequate or down- 
right erroneous grammatical explanations and 
sometimes in suspect Japanese. An example 
of the former is in 5.5 (b) (p. 84), where we 
read ‘ The gerand form of an intransitive verb 
plus the auxiliary verb iru, "to be", has & 
atative or descriptive meaning...'. In faot 
this is true only of some intransitive verbs, and 
can also apply to some transitives. One 
example of doubtful Japanese ocours on p. 402 
in g), where the example Goshujin mo ori- 
mashita is given; this combination of honorific 
subject and humble verb is surely impossible in 
standard Japanese. Thus students cannot be 
allowed to use this book as itis; the teacher, 
however, might be able to find in its otherwise 
forbidding bulk a source of examples and drill 
material. 
O. J. DUNK 


JOSEF Franz Scutrre: El ‘Archivo del 
Japón’ : vicisitudes del Archivo Jesui- 
isco del Extremo Oriente y descripotón 
del fondo extstente en la Real Academia 
de la Historia de Madrid. (Archivo 
Dooumental Español, Tom. xx.) 490 

p. Madrid: Real Academia de la 
Istoria, 1964. 


This work is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the fate of the Jesuit archives 
at Macao from the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in the Portuguese empire (1759-62) 
until the arrival of the documents at Madrid 
in 1778. Up till the time of Fr. Schtitte's recent 
researches, nothing wae known of the fate of 
ihese records; and the story of how he traced 
their passage via the Philippines to Spain is & 
fascinating exercise in archival detective work. 
The second part comprises a catalogue of that 
portion of the original archives, and of the 
eighteenth-century copies that were made of 
them, which are now in the library of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid. 

The Jesuits in most of the Portuguese empire 
were taken by surprise when the colonial 
authorities received secret orders from Lisbon 
for their arrest and deportation to Portugal, 
together with the conflsestion of all their 
property and records. Fortunately, Fr. Jo&o 
Alvares at Macao got & warning from Goa of 
what was happening, by letters which he 
received in September or October 1761. 
Macao was the headquarters of the Jesuit 
Province of Japan, which also comprised the 
(former or actual) missions in Indochina, Siam, 
and Macassar, and the archives also contained 
many documents relating to the Vice-Provines 
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of Chine. Alvares promptly packed up these 
records in four large and one small Chinese 
chests and sent them to his colleague at 
Manila in March 1762. The contents included 
such original documents as were still extant, 
together with 85 volumes of transcripts which 
Alvares had made in 1742-50. The chests 
remained unopened at Manila until the sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus in the Spanish 
dominions in 1768. They were then examined 
and inventoried by the Odor (High Court 
judge) Don Manuel Galbén y Ventura, who was 
entrusted with the task of listing all the 
confiscated Jesuit property at Manila before 
his death (31 May 1769). A second inventory, 
which Fr. Schtitte prints in full, was made 
after Galbán's death in the same year, and a 
third and more exhaustive one was made in 
1772. The archives were shipped to Spain in the 
following year, after copies had been made of 
those documents which had not already been 
copied at Macao. The ex-Jesuit archives from 
Macao underwent further vicissitudes after 
their arrival at Madrid, where they were 
subsequently split up between the Royal 
Academy of History, the National Historical 
Archive, and the National Library. As the sub- 
title implies, Fr. Schütte's work is limited to 
describing that portion of the ex-Macao archive 
which is in the first-named of these three 
institutions ; and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by similar catalogues of the 
remaining documents in the other two. 

The documents catalogued by Fr. Schiitte 
obviously are of interest chiefly to students of 
the history of the Christian missions in the Far 
East, but, as those familiar with other Jesnit 
records will realize, they often contain inci- 
dental notices of men and events in a much 
wider field. The great bulk of the material 
relates to the first half of the seventeenth 
century, being particularly rich in documenta 
relating to the martyra in Japan, 1614-40, and 
in the annual letters from various centres in the 
China mission-field, 1624-62. Many of the 
originals are written on Chinese and Japanese 
paper, and have suffered severely from the 
revages of time and insecta, but enough survive 
to form a valuable check on the accuracy of the 
eighteenth-century copies made at Macao and 
Manila. These are naturally in a much better 
state of preservation, but sometimes abound 
in copyists’ errors, aa those who have had 
occasion to consult the set of Alvares's 
transcripts in the ' Jesuitas na Asia’ collection 
at the Ajuda Library, Lisbon, will know. Fr. 
Schtitte’s catalogue is thus an indispensable 
vade-mecum for anyone wishing to consult 
these records, and its usefulness is greatly 
enhanced by an admirable index with lavish 
cross-references. 

0. E, BOXER 
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Davi» MAGAREY EARL: Emperor and 
nation wn Japan: political thinkers of 
the Tokugawa period. x, 270 pp. 
Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, [1964]. $7.50. 


It has long been accepted that Japanese 
ideas of loyalty to emperor and country played 
& significant part, not only in the processes of 
modern development which came after 1868, 
but also in the events which led to the fall of 
the Tokugawa Bakufu. Nevertheless, the 
history of political thought in the Tokugawa 
period has not in recent years received much 
attention from Western scholars. Dr. Earl 
does much to make good this defect, in a book 
which provides the first really effective analy- 
sis in English of the origins and nature of late 
Tokugawa attitudes towards such questions as 
the relationship between Emperor and Shógun, 
on the one hand, and Japan's proper response 
to the challenge of the West, on the other. 

The book begins with two general chapters 
on the introduction of Chu Hai Confucianism in 
the early Tokugawa period, with special 
reference to the way in which its politica] 
concepts were applied to Japanese institutions. 
Two further chapters then trace, through an 
examination of the works of Yamage Soko and 
Yamazaki Anssi, the way in which Shinté 
tradition was introduced in some degree into 
the framework of Confucian thought, go as to 
modify, especially, ideas concerning the autho- 
rity wielded by the Emperor and the Shógun. 
In essence, these writers were seeking to 
reconcile the Japanese myth of imperial divine 
descent with the reality of Baknfn power, for 
it was with the latter that Confucianism was 
most closely related. The same problem faced 
members of the Kokugaku school, which Dr. 
Ear] treats next. Yet for all their emphasis on 
the religious aspects of Shintd, with ite 
concomitant emphasis on imperial divinity, 
` men like Motoori Norinaga stopped short of 
challenging the Shogun’s right to rule. It was, 
in fact, the Mito scholars who devised an 
acceptable synthesis, and thereby made the 
debate of direct political importance. They 
selected certain elements of Confucian thought, 
such as the duties of loyalty and filial piety, 
and asserted that their primary object was an 
emperor conceived of in Shinté terms. In this 
way the foundations were laid for the new- 
style imperial institution of Meiji Japan. 

In the mid-nineteenth century this question 
also became bound up with the problem of 
foreign relations, since Shintó ideas provided a 
vital element in the development of Japanese 
nationalism. Here again, it was Mito which 
gave a clear direction to the debate, through 
the writings of Aizawa Seishisai and Fujita 
Toko; but it was Yoshida Shóin, as Dr. Ear! 
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rightly argues, who gave loyalism and patrio- 
tiam their most characteristic expression. The 
second part of the book is devoted to him: 
first, a sketch of his career; then, an examina- 
tion of the formative influences on his thought, 
which helps to put into perspective much of 
the materia] contained in earlier chapters; 
finally, a study of hia attitudes towards 
nation, emperor, and Bakufu in turn. The 
result is to underline not only his eclecticism, 
but also the essentially political—as distinct 
from theoretical—nature of the particular 
combination of elements which resulted. For 
Shóin arrived at the conclusion that loyalty 
to the Shógun, though a duty, was conditional 
on the Shógun himself showing a proper 
loyalty to the Emperor. If he failed to do رمع‎ it 
was the higher loyalty which the Japanese 
people must follow. This, potentially a 
justification for the rejection of Tokugawa 
rule, was brought into operation, in Shóoin's 
view, when the Bakufu signed foreign treaties 
without the permission of the Court. Patrio- 
tism and loyaliam were thus brought together 
as grounds for a movement directed to specifio 
and immediate political ends. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


CARMEN BLACKER: The Japanese En- 
lightenment : a study of the writings of 
Fukuzawa Yukich. (University of 
Cambridge Oriental Publications, No. 
10.) xiv, 186 pp., front., 2 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1964. 
30s. 


In this wise, perceptive, and well-docu- 
mented monograph Dr. Carmen Blacker 
examines and interprets the ideas of a man 
who, by all odds, was the moat interesting— 
certainly the most attractive—figure in Meiji 
Japan. 

Anyone drawn to the study of Japaneses 
affairs knows, of course, that Fukuzswa 
Yukichi was the greatest of the nineteenth. 
century ° Westernirers ®. The measure of the 
man’s influence may be judged from the fact 
that around 1888 all books about the West 
were called, in popular parlance in Japan, 
Fukuzawa-bon. What is perhaps not so widely 
apprecisted—except by those who have studied 
his works in depth—is the full revolutionary 
flavour (in the context of traditional Japan) of 
his ideas on history, politica, and. personal 
ethics. We always knew Fukuzaw& was a 
radical and ه‎ pragmatist; and we may be 
familiar with his celebrated sentence (the 
trumpet call heralding Gakumon no susume) : 
‘Heaven made no man higher than another 
and no man lower than another’. But not so 
many of us were aware that he olaimed that 
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nearly all the deaths revered ag heroic in Japan 
were useless, that the glorification of the Forty- 
Seven Honin was a great mistake, that the only 
true Martyr in Japanese history was Sakura 
Sogoró. Moreover it is pleasing to discover, 
thanks to Dr. Blacker, that in a children’s book 
written in 1871 Fukuzawa has some forth- 
right things to say about that spoilt, and indeed 
rebarbative, adolescent, Momotard. If Momo- 
tard went to Onigashima simply to seize the 
treasure that belonged to the demons, ‘ then’ 
(declares Fukuzawa) ‘ he was a wicked robber ’. 

Stil more indicative of his humane and 
rational spirit are Fukuzawa’s thoughts on 
family relationships, particularly the relation- 
ship between husbands and wives. To this day 


his opinions are like a whiff of fresh air in &' 


musty cellar. He demolishes the grotesquely 
odious Onna-daigaku in phrases that carry the 
punch of common sense and simple decency. 
Yet they must have given sharp and lasting 
offence in many quarters at the time, and 
indeed long afterwards—until the day before 
yesterday. It required some courage to stress, 
in language that a housemaid could under- 
stand, the unhappiness caused to wives by 
sexual neglect, to advocate property rights for 
women and, for the unmarried girl, a wider 
acquaintance with men, so as to enable ber 
to know her own mind when her parents sug- 
gested & young man as a possible bridegroom. 
{But cobblera’ sons are badly shod. In a 
communication to Dr. Blacker one of Fuku- 
zawa'a own daughters reported that she ‘ was 
never allowed out alone, never allowed to 
speak to guests when they came to the house... 
was allowed next to no contact with men until 
her marriage at the age of 18, and even then 
her opinion was not consulted’. So much for 
Fukurawa's statement, in his autobiography, 
that there was to be ‘ no discrepancy between 
my words and deeds ’.) 

Fukuzawe’s ideas are presented by Dr. 
Blacker in juxtaposition with traditional, 
mainly Confucian, concepts; and these, in 
their appropriate anterior context within each 
chapter, are discussed with admirable fairness 
and precision. Dr. Bl&oker's scholarship 
broadens our knowledge of the probable 
sources from which Fukuzawa drew his 
sustenance. Not all of these were Western. 
Much was owed, for example, to Ogyü Sorai. 
* Had it not been for Sorai’s theories’ (writes 
Dr. Blacker) ‘it is doubtful if the keimd ideas 
could have made the rapid progress they did in 
the early years of Meiji’ (p. 103). 

Alas, the advance of the keimó—tho En- 
lightenment—was not maintained. As Dr. 
Blacker puts it: 

° Fukuzawa's aspirations for changing the 
way of thinking of the whole people from ita 
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very foundations were not destined to be 
fulfilled, even during the lifetime of his 
children.... Western studies, in fact, were 
destined to remain for several more decades 
substantially in the position of & get or 
technique. The dé, or moral Way or 
purpose in life, was to shift from the com- 
paratively peaceable domain of the Sages to 
realms of a more dangerous divinity 
(p. 139). 


Jf there are significant omissions in this 
distinguished study they have escaped the 
notice of this reviewer. He would raise, for 
consideration in the next edition, only two 
points. 

Dr. Blacker describes Fukuzawa’s change of 
mind regarding the nature of international 
relations—a drastic change in his whole view 
of the question, that occurred in the middle of 
the 1870’s. But we are given no clue as to why 
his opinions changed. It may be, of course, that 
there exista no reliable evidence to help us 
here. Secondly, we should like to have heard 
more about Fukuzawa’s views on the function 
in society of private economic enterprise. 
There is no doubt that Fukuzawe played a key 
part in making respectable the idea of a private 
business career. As Father Hirschmeier has 
pointed out in his recent study of Meiji 
entrepreneurs, Fukuzawa’s ' merchants of the 
bummei kaika’ were told by him to take pride 
in their careers if these were ‘for profit and 
for Japan’. It would be of considerable 
interest to the general reader to be told more 
about Fukuzawa’s ideas in this area of activity, 
80 vital for the later development of Japanese 
economio life. 

The Japanese Enlightenment adds lustre to 
English scholarship on Japan. It must be 
hoped that the author will put her hand to an 
extended study not only of the remarkable 
Fukuzawa but also of the others associated 
with him in the keim? of the 1870's. 


RICHARD STORRY 


JOHANNES HIBSOHMEIER: The origins 
of entrepreneurship in Men Japan. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 17.) xii, 
354 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
60s.) 


This able and important book is the first 
attempt in English to examine in any detail 
the influences whioh stimulated individual 
entrepreneura to undertake modern types of 
economie activity in Japan during the first 
phase of modernization, that is, the period 
between the Meiji Restoration (1868) and the 
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Sino-Japanese War (1894), and also to analyse 
the origins and outlook of the entrepreneurs 
themselves. It begins with a discussion of the 
three groups in Tokugawa society from which, 
it is commonly said, the new leadership 
emerged: the city merchants, who are shown 
to have been for the most part too firmly 
committed to traditional economic habits to 
take the initiative in introducing radically 
new ones; the samurai, who were readier to 
try something new, but all too often unsucceas- 
ful in doing so ; and the Jandholder-merchanta 
of the countryside, who provided many of the 
successful Meiji entrepreneurs, but without 
demonstrating any necessary continuity be- 
tween their pre-Restoration and post-Restora- 
tion activities. From this Fr. Hirschmeier 
turns to a survey of the relevant government 
economic policies of the early Melji period 
(ch. iv), and an account of the nature and 
motivations of private entrepreneurial aotivity 
(ch. v). Two final chapters then examine some 
leading entrepreneurs: first, the men most 
closely concerned with founding the zaibatsu ; 
then, a group of 50 successful businessmen of 
the period just before 1894. 

This bare summary does less than justice to & 
book which has much that is of value to say 
concerning all the topica with which it deals. 
Nevertheless, space permits comment only on 
the two major conclusions. The first of these 
is that the founding of modern enterprises was 
not the work predominantly of a single class, 
since the proportions of former samurai, 
merchants, and ' rich peasants ' found among 
entrepreneurs correspond broadly to the 
percentage they comprised of the population 
as a whole. This accords well enough with 
other evidence on the mixed origins of Meiji 
leadership, widely defined, and it is satisfying 
to find the hypotheris substantiated by this 
kind of detailed study. All the same, the con- 
clusion depends in one respect on a rather 
formalistic view of Tokugawa society. In 
this context, as in others, we are being forced 
to question more and more whether the dis- 
tinctions between classes before 1868, as 
traditionally conceived, were quite as rea) as 
at first sight they seem. 

The second main conclusion is an equally 
important one, namely, that one of the chief 
stimuli to the operation of large-scale, modern 
concerns waa the will to make Japan atrong. 
In other words, initiative sprang as much from 
motives of nationalism as from those of eco- 
nomic interest, if not more. This argument, 
which the author illustrates again and again 
from the speeches or writings of the men he 
studies, opens the way to & more sophisticated 
and realistic approach to the problem of the 
relationship between political and economio 
change in Meiji Japan than most of these 
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which have been so hotly debated in recent 
years. It is to be hoped that it will be followed 


up. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


Hyman KUBLIN: Asian revolutionary : 
the life of Sen Katayama. xii, 370 pp., 
2 plates. Princeton, N.J. : Princeton 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
728.) 


Sen Katayama (1860-1933) is a figure of 
great interest in the political history of 
modern Japan. His courage and dogged 
obstinacy drove him in the face of almost 
superhuman difficulties to achieve a oon- 
siderable education both in Japan and America. 
The ambitious second son of a humble farming 
family, he retained through life a nafve 
charm, frankness, and ability to work hard at 
the moat menial tasks that won him friends 
and patrona, though he was doomed for most of 
his life to lonely exile. Never much of an 
abstract theorist, his strong convictions led 
him from his initiallove of Confucian studies to 
Christianity, Socialism, Marxism, and finally to 
Leninism. 

It is the irony of his career that while he 
never gained any great influence or acclaim 
at home in his own lifetime, he was fated 
abroad as the model Japanese socialist and his 
ashes were ultimately interred in a crypt in the 
Kremlin wall alongside the final remains of the 
great heroes of the Bolshevik movement. How 
he achieved this acclaim is equally ironic. 
While inwardly hoping for a Japanese victory 
in the war with Russia in 1903, he was carried 
away and his doubta were dramatically resolved 
by the gesture of the Russian who shared 
the vice-presidenoy of the sixth Congrees in 
Amsterdam with him, who leaned seross and 
shook his hand to the tumultuous applause of 
the assembly. Again, when the Dutch Bol- 
ahevik Rutgers invited him to New York in 
1918, Katayama was drawn in spite of himself 
to Leniniam. After Lenin's success in Novem- 
ber 1917, Katayama gave his unqualified 
support to the Communist International 
though he can have had little idea of what 
Bolshevism really meant when he did so. Both 
these eventa were crucial in establishing his 
reputation as an international socialist and 
revolutionary, and both illustrate the extent 
to which Katayama was carried by eventa to 
positions that he afterwards doggedly main- 
tained but would hardly have reached under his 
own volition. 

He was perhaps happiest when appointed 
Director of Kingsley Hall, the first settlement 
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house in Japan, in 1897, when he came to 
enjoy modest fame as & social and community 
° leader. The first attempts at labour organiza- 
tion in which he shared were made by promi- 
nent men and not frowned upon by the 
government or businessmen. But the strain of 
impending war with Russia and the growing 
tensions of industrial development made such 
activities increasingly suspect. Under the 
pressure of police persecution, Katayama’s 
original Christian socialism became steadily 
more radical. In spite of a basically peaceable 
and law-abiding nature, he became ever 
more sceptical of the prospects of real progress 
without social revolution. 

In 1914, disappointed at his lack of followers 
and worn out by persecution, Katayama left 
Japan for America, never to return. But 
compared with Kótoku, who had paid for his 
convictions with his life, Katayama had 
perbaps not suffered much for the cause. He 
might well have ended his days in obscurity in 
California, but for the invitation of Rutgers in 
1916. He now took on & new lease of life as an 
international revolutionary, going to Moscow 
in 1921 to direct the formation of the Japanese 
Communist Party by a handful of his followers. 
His real value to the Kremlin from 1921 until 
his death in 1933 lay partly in his wide ex- 
perience in the practical aspects of revolu- 
tionary politics, but chiefly in the trust the 
Russian leaders had in him as a Japanese who 
could be relied upon to view Japan objeotively 
and to subordinate the struggle in Japan to 
the greater goal of world Communism, as 
directed from Russia. Katayama had no 
qualms about urging the Japanese Communist 
party to the suicidal actions of 1928-9 in the 
interests of checking military incursions into 
China, which posed a threat to Russia as well. 
He died a lonely man, but full of honours, 
having remained on the praesidium of the 
Comintern since 1921. His Jack of contact with 
domestic Russian politics and a natural 
preference for Stalin enabled him to remain 
quite undisturbed after Lenin’s death. 

Professor Kublin has provided & well-written 
and objective account of Katayama’s confused 
life, and presents his character and motives in 
a way that makes sense of the contradictions 
and legends that have come to surround his 
name. This was no easy task, since materials 
for several parte of Katayama’s life are scanty 
and his voluminous writings and letters are 
scattered across three continents. While 
giving Katayama his due, Professor Kublin 
also examines the blots on the record. This 
is a most useful biography in a field where some 
excellent general studies have been made, 
but is still very thin in biographical works 
which alone can bring it to life. 

A. FRASER 
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Sapako N. Ocata: Defiance in Man- 
churia: the making of Japanese 
foreign policy, 1931-1932. xvi, 259 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1964. $5. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 40s.) 

This book is an inquiry into the breakdown 
of the military decision-making structure at 
the time of the Manchurian Affair, when the 
Kwantung army was able to bring ite military 
and political operations in Manchuria to a 
successful conclusion in defiance of the national 
government and the instructions of its own 
top military command. 

Mrs. Ogata begins by tracing the rise of a 
special brand of radicalism among junior army 
officers in the late 1920’s, and explains how it 
came to embrace demands both for external 
expansion and internal reforms. The Kwan- 
tung army, in which these radicals had attained. 
commanding positions, was in a unique 
position to shape events in 1981. While the 
central army authorities were able to maintain 
effective and determined control of all but the 
initial military operations in Manchuria, the 
Kwantung army leaders were able to exploit 
their considerable latitude in undercover 
political manoeuvres to provoke and maintain 
armed conflicts with the Chinese and their 
allies and eventually to erect a puppet state of 
Manchukuo largely on their own terms. 

Meanwhile, the military leaders at the centre 
were content to appease radical demands 
within the army, while using the threat of 
radicalism to expand their own influence in the 
government at the expense of political party 
cabinets. But nothing could disguise the fact 
that the Kwantung army on its own initiative 
had brought about a radical shift in Japanese 
foreign policy, by which Japan abandoned 
both its traditional concern to work within the 
framework of international agreements, and 
its genuine, if equivocal, concern to treat 
China as a potential partner in protecting 
Asia against Western encroachment. However, 
the effect of the Manchurian Affair on military 
discipline was drastic, and it brought about a 
breakdown between actual and formal deoision- 
making power firat within the army, and 
afterwards within the government as a whole. 

Mrs. Ogata sheds new light on these crucial 
events chiefly through use of the unpublished 
diary of Katakura Tadashi, who, as assistant 
to Colonel Itagaki, a senior staff officer of the 
Kwantung army, was in an excellent position 
to follow the course of the Manchurian Affair. 
Katakura read all incoming telegrams, and 
drafted outgoing telegrams, memoranda, and 
reports. He participated in all the key con- 
ferences from 18 September 1931 to 9 March 
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1982, the period his diary covers. While 
throwing new light upon the events them- 
selves, his diary also provides valuable insight 
into the nature of young-officer radicalism in 
the one field in which it achieved tangible 
resulte. The attempt of the Kwantung army 
to make Manchuria ‘a paradise of various 
races ’ can be diamissed if one likes as unctuous 
propagands, but the Katakura diary drafts 
show & concern of its leaders for popular wel- 
fare which, while clearly secondary to their 
concern for military strategy and largely 
unrealized in fact, should be taken into account 
in judging their actions and motives. Mrs, 
Ogata also shows how, despite fears in Tokyo 
to the contrary, the Kwantung army leaders 
had no intention of declaring independence in 
the event of their actions being disowned at 
home, and how they were hardly in a position 
to follow, let alone direct, the actions of the 
radical terrorista in the October and March 
Incidents. Their closest ties were with the 
moderates who later became known as the 
‘ control faction ’, whose directives on military 
operations they were prepared to obey in 
return for pledges of support at home for their 
basic policies. 

This book is a careful and illuminating study 
of the Manchurian Affair, and will prove of 
much value both to those interested in the 
international relations of the period, and to 
those concerned with the repercussions of the 
Affair upon domestic Japanese politics. 


A. FRASER 


Jorn W. BENNETT and Iwao IsHino: 
Paternalism in the Japanese economy : 
anthropological studies of oyabun-kobun 

x, 307 pp. Minneapolis: 

University of Minnesota Press, [71965]. 

(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 

University Press. 52s.) 

This is an impressive book, providing 
valuable new material and much sophisticated 
sociological] analysis and speculation. Ita 
authors were members of the Public Opinion 
and Sociological Research Division of SCAP, 
and their book is based upon the research they 
carried out for SCAP during the Occupation. 
Thus demands for information upon the effects 
of the new labour legislation of 1947 led to the 
initial studies of the Matsui Association in 
Kanagawa, which controlled 45,000 member 
workers in 1947, and of a construction gang 
engaged in digging tunnels in Fukushima 
Prefecture at about the same time. The need to 
develop controls on the over-cutting of forests 
led to the following studies of a forestry 
contracting boss and a team of lumbermen in 
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an upland valley near Kaga City in 1948. 
Other material was collected on workers in 
small mines and city stall-holders, Finally, 
a study is included of & traditional village in 
remote Iwate Prefecture based on Japanese 
materials of the 1030’s, but reinforced by 
observations made by members of the Division 
in other farming communities. 

Out of these studies, four distinct types of 
employer emerged: the labour boss, the 
entrepreneur boss, the patron employer, and 
the landowner. But faced by wide variations 
in employer-employee pattern, and equal 
differences in their ideology and activity, the 
authors moved forward from an original 
conception of oyabun-kobun as a master 
category for & particular kind of group to 
a general concept of paternalism. 

While Japan has carried over into modern 
times a strong legacy of paternalism from its 
pre-industrial social organization, the authors 
make the point that paternalism exists to some 
degree in all economic organizations, and that 
the transition to modern rational enterprise can 
be asaisted by paternalism, as it was in many 
instances in Japan. Since the government was 
reluctant to enter into the field of social welfare, 
and since growing industrial enterprises 
preferred to subcontract rather than to extend 
their traditional obligations beyond an inner 
core of employees, the vast majority of the 
labour force was dependent upon paternalism 
for the provision of at least & token measure of 
employment seourity and group recognition. 
Although land reform and Jabour legislation 
have led in recent years to the decline of the 
labour boss and the landlord, the paternalist 
tradition must still be strong in medium and 
small industry. 

To the authors, the paradox of Japan lies in 
the ability of ita ruling élite to use both the 
innovative potential of group-competition 
and the obedience and dooility of & traditional 
low-energy society. Peternalism was an im- 
portant part of the means this ruling élite used 
to mobilize Japanese society, and the relation- 
ships which the authors describe thus provide a 
glimpse of an important phase in ite inner 
gtruoture. 

The materials used in this book restrict its 
scope to the study of paternalism at the lower 
levels of the Japanese economy but the book 
itself opens the way to & wide range of specula- 
tion upon the significance of paternalism in 
other areas of society. One may hope that this 
competent study will stimulate further 
research into the historical background and 
evolution of other such groups in Japan, and 
into the influence of paternalism in higher 
fields of political and economio activity. 


A. FRASER 
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Burton RarrkL (ed): Anthology of 
modern Indonesian poetry. xiv, 158 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1964. $4. 
(English agents: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 32s.) 

This book contains 89 English translations 
of modern Indonesian poems with an intro- 
duction and notes but no full poem in the 
original Indonesian. 

The anthology includes poems by Amir 
Hamzah, Alisjahbana, Aoh Kartahadimadja, 
Tatengkeng, Rivai Apin, Asrul Sani, Chairil 
Anwar, and Sitor Situmorang ; and they have 
been variously translated by the great Alisjah- 
bana (five translations in collaboration), 
Sabrma Thornton, Nurdin Salam, James 8. 
Holmes, Derwent May, Jean Kennedy, the 
editor, and others, Mr. Raffel himself making 
by far the greatest contribution (60 translations 
in collaboration and five alone). 

Most of the translations are pleasant English 
free-verse poems in their own right but the 
translators have found it difficult to recapture 
in English the spirit of the original, especially 
as the Indonesian words are often open to 
several interpretations. 

This difficulty can be illustrated with the 
couplet inserted by Amir Hamzah in 1937 on 
the endpaper of his famous collection of poems, 
Njanji sunji ‘ Songs of solitude ’ and quoted in 
translation by Mr. Raffel in his introduction : 

Sunting sanggul melajah rendah 
Sekaki sadjak seni sedih. 

A literal translation might read : 

‘ Hairknot ornament bowing low 
A spray of verse tiny and sad’. 
Although the above anglicization is inadequate 
as English poetry and also fails to convey the 
paniun rhythm and the alliteration of the 
original, it does, I feel, convey something of the 
engaging Malay simplicity and vagueness of the 
original. Mr. Raffel’s translation discards even 
these latter qualities and is European in 
approach and dogmatic with regard to 

Meaning : 

* A flower floating in a loose knot of hair 

Gave birth to my sorrowful poems’. 

He may be right regarding Amir Hamzah's 
intention—I do not know—but the way he 
conveys it is so different from the original that 
it constitutes a different little poom. Many 
other cases of this kind could be quoted from 
the work of his fellow translators. 

Mr. Raffel appears to appreciate the diffi- 
culty, for he is quoted on the dust-cover as 
explaining : ‘ There is of course no one solution 
to the translation of poetry : my sole standard 
has been the achievement of poetically high 
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levels in the translations’. Presumably he 
means that high levels of English poetry are 
more important to him than accurate presenta- 
tion of the spirit of the Indonesian original. 
But how does he reconcile this with another 
statement six lines lower : ‘ The major purpose 
of the book is quite simply to make this poetry 
[presumably the poetry of the Indonesian 
writers] available’. Clearly there is confusion 
here. 

The answer to the difficulty of conveying 
something of the spirit of the Indonesian 
poetry might, I think, be : 

(a) to include in the introduction a brief 
description of the sounds conveyed by 
Indonesian spelling ; and 

(b) to present in the text the Indonesian 
version of each poem on, say, the left- 
hand page with the English translation 
on the page opposite. 

In this way even the reader who is ignorant of 
Indonesian could be introduced to the music of 
the original as well as the quite different music 
of the English translation. The translation 
itself should be submitted not as a dogmatic 
answer to the problems of the original but 
merely as & suggestion by & certain translator 
(or certain translators). Where controversy 
has resulted, subsequent editions of the book 
could contain other suggestions side by side 
with the first. There is already an example of 
this procedure in the two translations of an 
untitled quatrain of Sitor Situmorang’s—one 
by Jean Kennedy and the other, and much 
better, one by Derwent May. 

Again where the author’s intention is 
clearly found to have been misunderstood by 
the first translators, another translation 
should be substituted. Such a case has arisen 
with Amir Hamzah’s Do‘a ‘Prayer’. The 
translators have not realized that this is a 
mystical poem addressed to God. This fact is 
made quite clear by Amir Hamzah's use of the 
words kekasihku ‘my Beloved '—his term for 
addressing God—and kebawah kursimu, which 
is the traditional religious expression for ‘ to 
Thy Throne’ and obviously does not here 
mean ‘under your chair’, 

The following is what the translators, 
Mr. Raffel and Nurdin Salam, have given us: 


‘ With what do I compare our meeting, my 
darling ? 

With the vague soft dusk, when the full 
moon rises, having driven off the weary 
blazing heat. 

With the sweetness of the evening wind, 
cooling the body, floating the senses, 
bearing reflection, sweeping illusions in 
under your chair. 

My heart brightens, hearing you, like stars 
setting out their candles. 
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My soul opens, awaiting your love, as the 
night-blooming jasmine unfolds its petals. 

Oh, darling, fill my heart with your voice, fill 
my breast with your glow, 

Let my dimmed eyes shine, my sad laugh 
brighten.’ 


The following is a nearer approach to what 
Amir Hamzah intended : 


‘With what do I compare our communion, 
my Beloved ? 

With the vague dusk and the breeze when 
the full moon rises, having driven off the 
weary blazing heat. 

The evening wind fans my weariness, cools 
my body, lifts up my senses, brings 
thought to life, brings my aspirations to 
Thy Throne. 

My heart clearly receives Thy Word like a 
star that lights ita candle, 

My soul opens to await Thy Love, as a tu- 
berose unfolds its petals. 

Oh, my Beloved, fill my heart with Thy 
Word, fill it with Thy Light, 

Let my dimmed eyes shine, my sad laugh 
brighten.’ 


E. C. G. BARRETT 


GEORGE MasSELMAN: The cradle of 
colonialism. ix, 534 pp., 6 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1963. $10, 72s. 

H. DRAKE-BROCKMAN and E. D. DROK : 
Voyage to disaster: the life of Fran- 
cisco Pelsaert, by H. Drake-Brockman, 
with all translations from the Dutch and 
Old Dutch by E. D. Drok. xvii, 
318 pp., front., 17 plates, map [on 
endpapers]. London, etc.: Angus 
and Robertson, 1964. 40s. 


‘ Mr. Masselman’s book is concerned to show 
‘how the Dutch set in motion the cycle of 
colonialism in Southeast Asia’. It gains its 
title from the author's contention that early 
Dutch commercial enterprise in the region 
represented the beginnings of modern oolonial- 
ism since the Dutch ‘ were the first to apply 
the principle of capital investment to over-seas 
ventures '. The Portuguese colonial régime, on 
the other hand, imbued with a sense of ' holy 
mission’ and ‘largely motivated by a desire 
for loot and tribute ’, was essentially ‘ feudal ’ 
in character and had no effect whatever on the 
‘long-established pattern of Asiatic trade ’. 
The latter part of this thesis is by no means 
new, having gained considerable currency 
through the writings of J. C. van Leur (Indo- 
nesian trade and society, The Hague, 1055); 
but as it is an interpretation which has been 
vigorously challenged in recent years by 
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(among others) such a distinguished authority 
as Professor C. R. Boxer, one might reasonably 
have expected a less dogmatic approach to the 
problem than is found in this book. Professor 
Boxer's criticism of van Leur (Indonesië, VILL, 
5, 1955, 426-7) may stand as sufficient answer 
to Mr. Masselman. ' (H]e repeatedly avers... 
that the Portuguese power in Asia was 
typically medieval in character, . . . that Portu- 
guese activities were dominated by lust for 
plunder and not lust for profit, that they 
never established an effective commercial 
monopoly anywhere, and that the Portuguese 
regime was of little significance commercially 
or economically. This seems to me to be an 
exaggeration.... The Portuguese maintained 
for over a century a most effective monopoly of 
the cinnamon export from Ceylon, and from 
1555 [to] 1609, they skimmed the cream of the 
lucrative China-Japan trade. Far from always 
preferring warlike plunder to peaceful profit, 
one of the most common complaints of Iberian 
moraliste in the second half of the sixteenth 
century was that the Portuguese in Asia... 
lacked both the congutstador and the missionary 
spirit, being far more interested in trading with 
than in fighting against the infidel.’ 

That the early Dutch commercial ventures 
in South East Asia represented, in initial 
organization and direction, something entirely 
new and modern (as distinct from ' feudal ' or 
* medieval") is also extremely doubtful. The 
economic forms—joint-stock, banking, ex- 
change, and brokerage—which lay behind the 
establishment of the vóórcompagnién and the 
Dutch United East India Company were not 
so ‘modern’ as Mr. Masselman would have us 
believe; nor were they uniquely confined to 
Amsterdam but were shared also by Antwerp, 
Augsburg, and the great Italian cities. The 
Dutch United East India Company, and to a 
lesser extent the English Company, constituted 
in themselves something different from what 
had gone before, and ultimately introduced 
new elements in the economie and political 
relationship between Europe and Asia, but the 
difference is not likely to be understood on the 
basis of Mr. Masselman’s extreme sntithesis 
between the ‘feudal’ Portuguese and the 
‘modern’ Dutch driven by ‘the impersonal 
and nameless element of capital’. What is 
likely to prove more fruitful is the exploration 
in detail of Mrs. M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofaz's 
recent conclusion (Asian trade and Éuropean 
influence in the Indonesian archipelago between 
1500 and about 1630, The Hague, 1962, p. 120) 
that the Portuguese in Asia ‘ laid the founda- 
tions of the policies which were later adopted 
and carried...further by the northern 
Europeans ’. 

One of the oddest features of Mr. Massel- 
man’s book is ita structure. It is divided into 
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three parta (‘ books’), the first of which traces 
the economic development of the Netherlands 
from such fundamentals as the land, sea, and 
the people from earliest times to the establish- 
ment of the overseas trading organizations in 
the late sixteenth century; the second is 
concerned largely with the formation and early 
activities of the Dutch United East India 
Company down to the year 1607, with two 
oddly inserted and generally unsatisfactory 

‘throw-back’ chapters on the Asian back- 
ground and the Portuguese age; the third and 
largest part of the book is concerned with the 
life and activities of the Dutch Governor- 
General, Jan Pietersz. Coen, and to a lesser 
degree with his British contemporary, John 
Jourdain. As an account of the formative 
period of Dutch overseas commercial activities, 
the details of Coen’s life are out of proportion ; 
as a study of the life and times of Coen, much 
of the material in the early chapters is 
irrelevant. 

The book is not entirely free from factual 
errors and is open to criticism on numerous 
points of interpretation, not least concerning 
Coen himself; but its detailed and well- 
documented analysis of the metropolitan back- 
ground will provide for English readers & useful 
supplement to Miss Violet Barbour’s stimu- 
lating monograph, Capitalism in Amsterdam in 
the 17th century (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1950, and Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1963). Mr. Masselman’s study 
ends with Coen's death in 1629, a year not 
without significance in the history of South 
East Asia since it saw the failure of the powerful 
Mataram army to dislodge the Dutch from 
Batavia, and the defeat of one of the most 
dangerous of the Achinese attempts to capture 
Malacca from the Portuguese. 

The year that witnessed these portentous 
happenings in South East Asia was also 
marked by an event which, though small in 
itself, was important in providing one of the 
most horrifying records of human barbarity 
and suffering in the annals of the sea: the 
wreck of the Dutch Hast Indiaman Batavia on 
Houtman’s Abrolhos off the coast of Western 
Australia. It is the central theme of Mrs. 
Drake-Brockman’s absorbing study of the 
life of Coen’s contemporary, Francisco 
Pelsaert. 

The story of the mutiny, shipwreck, and 
murder of 125 of the survivors by followers of a 
fanatio preaching the Adamite dootrines of 
Johannes Torrentius van der Beecke, was first 
published in Ongeluckige voyagie van’i schip 
Batavia in Amsterdam during 1647. It held 
such & fascination for seventeenth-century 
Dutchmen that the book passed through at 
least eight (including pirated) editions in 
20 years and was partly translated into 
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French by M. Thévenot in his Relatione de 
divers voyages curieux (Paris, 1668-4). Onge- 
luckige voyagie was based on those parts of 
Pelsaert’s journals which describe the ship- 
wreck and ita tragic sequel; the journals 
themselves are now in the Algemeen Rijksar- 
chief, The Hague, and have been here trans- 
lated into English from photostat copies by 
Mr. E. D. Drok. They are furnished with a 
model introduction by the Australian novelist, 
Mrs. Drake-Brockman, who traces in detail 
the life, so far as it is known, of Francisco 
Pelsaert, the Commandeur of the convoy in 
which the ill-fated Batavia sailed from the 
Texel in October 1628. 

Pelsaert himself is well known to historians 
of India for his report on economic conditions 
of the time of the emperor Jahangir. Written 
in 1626, the report was translated into English 
by W. H. Moreland and P. Gey] in 1925; it is 
summarized by Mrs. Drake-Brockman in the 
second chapter of her book. Pelsaert’s journal 
covering the voyage of the Batavia to the time 
of the wreck on 4 June 1629 has been lost, but 
his account of the remarkable four-weeks' 
voyage from the Houtman’s Rocks to Batavia 
in an open boat to obtain relief for the survivors 
is extant and attests to the considerable 
nautical skill of the mutinous captain, Ariaen 
Jacobsz. It is, however, Pelsaert’s journal 
describing the return voyage to the Batavia's 
Graveyard to rescue the survivors, and the 
tragio events which had befallen them, that 
forms the core of the book. The details of the 
atrocities, the description of the tortures 
employed by Pelsaert to elicit confessions from 
the accused, and the terrible punishments 
meted out by him, are sad comments on the 
harshness of the age. Exceptional as were the 
consequences of the wreck of the Batavia, they 
at least highlight what Dutchmen of the early 
seventeenth century hazarded in extending 
their commercial frontiers in Asia. 


JOHN BASTIN 


T. G. Benson (ed): Kikuyu-English 
dictionary. 1,562 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1964. 35s. 


It is appropriate that this, the most compre- 
hensive Kikuyu-English dictionary so far 
issued, should have been published in the year 
of Kenya’s attainment of full independence. 
The dictionary has been compiled from two 
main sources: from A  Kikuyu-English 
dictionary by the Rev. Leonard J. Beecher 
(now Archbishop of East Africa) and Mrs. 
Beecher, 100 copies of which ‘tentative 
edition’ were issued in cyclostyled form in 
1935, and from the material collected in 


Kikuyuland from the beginning of the century 
until recent years by Mr. A. Ruffell Barlow. 
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These two sources, the outcome of living and 
working among and gaining understanding of 
the Kikuyu, were in their turn aided by the 
pioneer work on the language carried out by the 
Rev. Canon Leakey (Mrs. Beecher’s father), 
Rev. A. W. McGregor, and Rev. Fr. Héméry. 

Mr. Benson, & former Education Officer in 
Kenya, now lecturer in Bantu languages at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, is to be 
congratulated on co-ordinating and extending 
his sources to produce such an informative and 
interesting volume.  Co-operating in the 
preparation of this work were several Kikuyu 
university graduates to whom Mr. Benson pays 
generous tribute in his acknowledgment of 
‘ their keen sense of responsibility for the stan- 
dard that the dictionary should set and their 
desire to see a worthy representation of their 
language in print’. 

Prefacing the dictionary entries is a ‘Guide to 
the pronunciation indicators °, prepared by Mr. 
A. E. Sharp, lecturer in phonetics at SOAS. In 
this section Mr. Sharp has devised a method of 
classifying the tone patterns of Kikuyu nouns 
and verba for those interested in studying the 
tonal behaviour of Kikuyn. The bracketed 
roman figures after the head entries in the 
dictionary refer to the tabulated classification 
of tone patterns in this guide. 

Although Kikuyu is a tone language, in none 
of the dictionaries before this has mention been 
made of tonal usage. It is fitting therefore that 
this feature of Kikuyu should find a place in the 
present work. 

The information given under the head entries 
is detailed and interesting. All entries are in 
bold-face roman type, the orthography used 
being that currently authorized by the United 
Kikuyu Language Committee; however, 
where there is no way of telling from this 
orthography either the vowel length or the 
syllable division, these are made explicit by 
adding a rewritten form in square brackets next 
to the head entry. An explanation of the 
rewriting is given in the ' Guide ’ referred to 
above. The grammatical category of each head 
entry is noted, followed by, in the nouns and 
verbs, & bracketed roman figure which’ refers 
to their tone patterns as detailed in the 
‘Guide’. Further, citations are included 
where they would bring out the meaning of & 
word better than & translation ; among these, 
several proverbs, always a significant and 
interesting part of the ‘oral literature’ of 
Bantu languages, find their place. 

In the treatment of verbs, listed according 
to the first letter of the root, much interesting 
detail is given, including the many extended 
forms available in Kikuyu to express numerous 
verb aspecta. 

Nouns are listed according to the first letter 
of the stem (in bold roman) with the singular 
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clase-prefix(es) placed in bold italic before the 
stem: this choice of device, even if it was 
decided upon to save space, is unfortunate for 
two reasons: first, because the ordinary 
dictionary-user, be he Kikuyu or foreigner, 
even when he is aware of the structure of the 
language would quite naturally look up a noun 
under tne first letter of the prefix ; he does not 
generally (with the possible exception of the 
diminutive ka-) separate in his mind prefix and 
stem, just as in using an English dictionary we 
would look for, say, ‘ suburbs’ under ‘s’, not 
under ‘urbs’; secondly, the bold italic type 
of the prefix is not always sufficiently distinct 
from the bold roman of the stem, and especially 
مع‎ in the column-headings where the difference 
in type is even less distinctive, causing con- 
fusion, if not annoyance, in finding one’s place. 
In most other respects the typographical 
presentation is satisfactory. 

One other improvement which might be 
considered for a future edition of the dictionary 
concerns the order of entries. If the UKLO 
orthography continues to be used, the usual 
alphabetic order might well be followed. In 
this edition, because mb, nd, th represent 
different phonemes from m, n, and f respec- 
tively, words beginning with the former sounds 
are placed in separate lista after mu, nu, and 
tu. This method of listing is inclined to cause 
confusion to the ordinary reader in looking 
up words and there seems to be no valid reason 
why this phonologie distinction should inter- 
fere with the alphabetic practice normally fol- 
lowed in dictionaries based on the roman script. 

This dictionary forms a major contribution 
not only to the fleld of African languages, but 
also in the spheres of general linguistics and 
sociology. Linguists, anthropologists, and 
sociologists, by delving or browsing through 
this volume will berewarded with a rich mine of 
information concerning the structure of the 
language, the attitude of mind, the way of 
thought, and the social organization of the 
Kikuyu. It is to be hoped that through this 
publication the Kikuyu themselves will be 
encouraged to take an even greater interest in 
their own language. 

Perhaps in the not too distant future we may 
look forward to an English-Kikuyu companion 
to this excellent volume. 

B. HONIKMAN 


KATHLEEN M. SrAHnL: History of the 
Chagga people of Kilimanjaro. (Studies 
in African History, Anthropology, an 
Ethnology, 1.) 394 pp. The Hagu 
etc. : Mouton and Co., 1964. Guilders 
32. 


With the persistently growing interest in 
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African history, especially the history of the 
African peoples themselves, both historians 
and anthropologists have begun to take more 
note of the oral historical traditions and litera- 
ture of tribal groups. Here we have un- 
doubtedly a large reservoir of knowledge which 
remains almost untapped: historians are as 
yet scarcely skilled in either obtaining the data 
or assessing ite validity and significance, whilst 
anthropologists have mainly tended to treat 
tribal history as something like an ideological 
charter for current institutions, relationships, 
and ideas, almost dismissing ita value as an 
account of a real past. On the whole, what is 
known of tribal histories has come as a by- 
product of anthropological research, and this 
has not been very satisfactory. Mrs. Stahl’s 
book is to be welcomed, then, on this count 
alone—that is, a serious attempt to concentrate 
on the orally-trangmitted historical knowledge 
of one people and to piece together the best and 
fullest account possible. There are few works 
on Africa to compare with it. 

The Chagga peoples, living on the lower 
slopes of Kilimanjaro in northern Tanganyika, 
were formerly divided into a large number of 
petty, independent chiefdoms, warrmg with 
one another. From 100 or more, these were 
gradually reduced by conquest and absorption 
prior to the European arrival in the country. 
The picture is most complex as a result of the 
highly variable fortunes of the larger chiefdoms 
and their leaders. The numbers of chiefdoms 
were further reduced in colonial times. Each 
chiefdom, or former chiefdom, has ita own 
particular history and its own version of rela- 
tions with its neighbours and enemies. It is, 
therefore, a tangled story which Mrs. Stahl 
set out to unravel and then to put together 
coherently and chronologically. She was not 
helped by any adequate, modern anthropologi- 
cal account of Chagga society, nor is she (as she 
frankly says) an anthropologist herself. She 
has sought to produce a political history. This 
is achievement enough ; though in the chrono- 
logical narrative some readers may perhaps 
find a. little dissatisfaction in the virtual 
absence ofany account of the development even 
of political institutions, let alone of other social 
and economic institutions. Doubtless, non- 
literate old men assumed the chiefship, or the 
political organization of a chiefdom, to have 
always been more or less the same—a kind 
of ideal type built up from (nostalgio ?) 
memories of immediately pre-European times. 
Mrs. Stahl herself should not have assumed this 
sort of thing, but in fact she does not appear to 
have considered the matter at all. She is much 
more fascinated by the individual personalities 
(principally the chiefs) than by the socio- 
political system within which they lived and 
worked and which set particular limits to their 
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actions. It may be added that Mrs. Stahl 
sometimes seems to take a rather romanticized 
view of the Chagga—no sternly scientific 
sociologist, she—both of the past itself and of 
the old men from whom, mainly, she obtained 
her raw material. 

But it was & most difficult task which she 
undertook (at the speciflo invitation of a group 
of leadmg Chagga who desired a definitive 
history of their people) requiring & wide range 
of skills and knowledge. It is possible to pick 
out particular weaknesses, but probably no 
single person could be immune in the circum- 
stances. It is more profitable to note, rather, 
the excellent job which she has in fact done— 
and for many tribes of Africa it would have been 
rather easier. She spent in all about five years 
on this study, much of that time in patient, 
humble discussions with older Chagga, going 
over and over the ground, checking and cross- 
checking, in all parts of the country, in the 
attempt to eliminate all possible inaccuracies 
and bias. For each chiefdom, or group of 
chiefdoms, going round the mountain from west 
to east, she finally composed her chrono- 
logical narrative up to the establishment of 
colonial government. She also made what use 
she could of European records, which actually 
began with Rebmann’s epic visit to the snow- 
capped, equatorial mountain in 1848. Some of 
the missionary records were especially useful, 
and have been hitherto unused for open 
publication. Mrs. Stah] was less concerned with 
Chagga history during colonial times, though 
she gives & brief account of this period. Her 
account of what happened, and of the in- 
trigues and calculations of individual chiefs, is 
unlikely to be improved on. This history is à 
first-rate account of Chagga politics and of their 
internecine struggles. It will be a sure basis 
from which other specialists (political socio- 
logists and anthropologists, as well as his- 
torians) can start for particular study of social 
change among the Chagga. It scarcely needs 
to be said, perhaps, that this history adds 
greatly to our knowledge not only of the 
Chagga (a most important people per se) but 
also of their part of East Africa. One hopes 
that this example will encourage historical 
research of similar quality into tribal tradition. 
Finally, Mrs. Stahl’s book must give tremen- 
dous satisfaction to the Chagga themselves, who 
wanted their history recorded and who helped 
her in so many ways to accomplish it. It is 
clear that her own satisfaction must be the 
greater because of that, for she obviously came 
to have great affection for and appreciation of 
these notable people. One hopes that this book 
will have a wide readership, beyond the limits 
of the specialists on East Africa. 


P. H. GULLIVER 
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L. A. FaLLERS (ed.): The king's men: 
leadership and status in Buganda on the 
eve of independence. xxvi, 414 pp., 
front., 12 plates, map. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press on behalf of 
the East African Institute of Social 
Research, 1964. £2. 


It might be thought that this very substan- 
tial study of the economic, social, and political 
structure of Buganda on the eve of Uganda's 
independence would constitute & fitting 
epitaph on the last days of glory of one of 
Africa's most interesting tribal kingdoms. 
This, however, is very far from being the case. 
The picture delineated here with the pains- 
taking and elaborate analysis one associates 
with the name of Namier, is, on the contrary, 
one of spirited, not to say ebullient adaptation 
to changing conditions in which increasing 
internal centralization has gone hand in hand. 
with Buganda’s consolidation of power. This 
is the central theme of the book which traces 
this dual process from the situation prior to the 
original Buganda agreement with Britain in 
1890, through the effects of the mailo re-distri- 
bution of clan lande in 1900, and up to and 
including the last days of the negotiations 
which sought to anchor the kingdom firmly 
within the new Uganda state but which did so 
only at the price of further entrenching the 
unique position of Buganda and especially of 
her Kabaka’s government. This record is a 
persuasive testament to the political oppor- 
tunism of the Baganda and their highly success- 
ful adaptation of traditional sentiments of 
tribal unity to changing circumstances. In 
documenting this long process of political 
manoeuvre and manipulation the book well 
demonstrates the validity of the hypothesis 
whioh, as Audrey Richards pointe out in her 
preface, it was in part designed to test; that 
tribal societies respond to changing conditions 
in ways which refleot their traditional social 
structure and values. 

The book opens with a short introduction by 
Professor Fallers emphasizing the unusual 
character of the traditional Baganda state as a 
highly centralized despotic kingdom with an 
incipiently bureaucratic corps of administrative 
chiefs and office-holders appointed by the 
Kabaka and loyal to him alone. Here authority 
was characteristically diffused from the centre 
through fluid  patron-olient relationships, 
rather than organized along fixed lines of 
kinship. The chapter which follows, by 
Christopher Wrigley, provides the economic 
under-pinning of the whole book, doing in some 
50 pages for the economic sphere what the rest 
of the book does in greater detail for the social 
and political. Dr. Wrigley concludes that the 
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break-up of the great mailo estates, with eco- 
nomio development and wage-earnmg oppor- 
tunities, and the rise of a professional class has 
led to & situation in which there is great eco- 
nomic differentiation, but little clear-cut 
economic stratification—scions of the tradi- 
tional élite as much as people of less exalted 
origin are to be found in every economic 
category. With this eoonomio basis, Professor 
Fallers then proceeds to & discussion of the 
traditional patterns of social stratification, 
emphasizing the uniqueness of the Kabaka’s 
position and the way in which successive kings 
used their influence as mediators in disputes 
between powerful clan and lineage heads to 
curtail the authority of the latter and to 
incorporate them more firmly in the expanding 
kingdom. Although much necessarily remains 
obacure, since historical evidence of the period 
prior to the nineteenth century is so scanty, 
Professor Fallers is able to give a convincing 
reconstruction of the extension of royal power 
in a number of sample areas. This leads directly 
to consideration, again by Professor Fallers 
and his assistants, of new trends in social 
stratification since 1900 where the adaptive, 
opportunist, and ‘instrumental’ character of 
Baganda values is well brought out; and, in 
the following chapter, to & fuller analysis of 
trends towards increasing social mobility as 
between the old and modern social setting. 
Here he notes the emergence after 1900 of an 
inoipient class of gentry, based on the mailo 
land distribution, despite the fluidity and 
mobility of the traditional bureaucracy 
enhanced under British over-rule, and the 
increased opportunities for people of commoner 
stock to gain access to education and social 
advancement. 

Martin Southwold next fills out this picture 
of Ganda politics with a chapter showing how 
the system of rule works at the village level, 
arguing that chiefs appointed by the central 
government experienced unusual difficulties in 
ruling over villages and districts where they 
were frequently aliens. Audrey Richards 
follows with a lively contribution on the 
general character of Baganda attitudes and 
behaviour towards and in authority. She notes 
olose correspondences between the attitudes of 
children towards their father, conceived of 
largely as a stern but just Victorian pater- 
familias, and that of subjects towards their 
rulers and towards the Kabaka in particular. 
Iu this analysis of the Kabaka as a father- 
figure, one child esaayist is recorded as writing : 
* As both of my parente loved me heartily, they 
tried as much as they could to punish me when 
Idid wrong. It was very good and kind of them 
to punish me so often’. This perceptive study 
leads in the following chapter to consideration 
of the influence of such authoritarian attitudes 
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on modern political behaviour. Here Dr. 
Richards emphasizes the dramatic significance 
exerted by the Baganda attachment to their 
myths of the Kabaka as an all-conquering 
hero—revealing attitudes and values which 
go far to explain more recent political develop- 
mente in Uganda. The latter are examined in 
some detail in & concluding epilogue, again by 
Dr. Richards, which reveals very vividly how 
the Bagands have taken advantage of recent 
political developments, culminating in 
Uganda’s independence, to fortify and even 
increase their traditional position of exclusive- 
ness and quasi-autonomy. Sandwiched rather 
uncomfortably between these last two chapters 
is a short account of attitudes towards authority 
as elucidated from surveys conducted by Dr. L. 
Doob, using tho techniques of social psycho- 
logy. This short excursus seems rather 
redundant since it adds little if anything to 
what has been established in other chapters. 

This prompts the general remark of this 
long book, that with its mixed suthorship, 
there is, inevitably, in places overlapping and 
repetition, and it is difficult to suppress entirely 
the feeling that it might have benefited rather 
than suffered had all the material been made 
available to the editor as & sole author. 
A smaller criticiam concerns Professor Fallers’s 
irritating use of the term ' non-modern’ when 
he means ‘ traditional’, and the curious dis- 
crepanoy in the number of Baganda represents- 


tives to the Uganda national assembly on. 


p.375. Nevertheless, taken as & whole, Pro- 
fessor Fallers and his collaborators have 
achieved a most impressive, and perhaps 
definitive, study of Baganda politics which is of 
very considerable comparative interest. Above 
all, they have contributed a study of a changing 
traditional society with a wealth and depth of 
analysis which shows precisely what it is that 
social anthropologists rather than those of other 
disciplines have to contribute to the under- 
standing of modern Africa. 


I. M. LEWIS 


HAROLD B. Barotay: Buurrt al La- 
maab : a suburban village in the Sudan. 
(Cornell Studies in Anthropology.) 
xxi, 296 pp., front., 4 plates. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1964. 
$5.75. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 46s.) 


This study of the life of a small suburb of 
Khartoum (with some 2,400 inhabitants) and 
claimed to be the first extended anthropological 
study of an Arab community in the Sudan, is 
based on a year’s field-work carried out under 
the auspices of the Social Research Center at 
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the American University, Cairo. The research 
was conducted initially with the help of an 
interpreter and later directly by Dr. Barclay 
(and his wife) combining first-hand observa- 
tion and participation in village eventa with 
information collected from a number of ‘ key ' 
informante. The resulta, a revised version ofthe 
author’s doctoral thesis, are presented in the 
form of a traditional ethnography under such 
well-worn headings as ‘village economy’, 
‘ political organisation ', ° family and kinship 
groupings ’, ‘ social stratification °, ‘religion’, 
and ‘ the life cycle’. This mode of treatment 
and presentation as the author freely recog- 
nizes, necessarily minimizes important func- 
tional relationships and gives & flat rather than 
dynamic picture of Burri al-Lamab culture and 
society. Nevertheless, although one would 
have welcomed moro illustrative case material, 
given its form, the resultant work is far from 
being a dreary catalogue of descriptive ethno- 
graphic ‘facta’. A particularly valuable 
feature throughout is the author’s concern to 
set hia material against a wider background of 
Middle Eastern village institutions and patterns 
of culture. Dr. Barclay also succesds in convey- 
ing much of the tension in various aspects of 
life between traditionalist and modernist views 
and actions in this increasingly dormitory 
suburb of the capita] of the Sudan. 

From the comparative pomt of view those 
chapters which deal with family and kinship 
organization, and religion, seem to me the 
most interesting. Marriage is initially matri- 
local—the Islamic mahr (with sometimes an 
additional personal dower called sadáq, payable 
to the wife on divorce or on the death of the 
husband) being the effective bride-price and in 
highly valued unions amounting to aa much as 
£100. Only 7 per cent of married men have 
more than one wife, divorce is common, and as 
elsewhere in the Middle East, there is a high 
degree of village endogamy. The ideal marriage 
pattern for the union of a man with his father's 
brother’s daughter is strongly expressed, 
although less than half the marriages in- 
vestigated by Dr. Barclay were in fact with 
relatives. Of these more than one in five corre- 
sponded to the patrilateral preference: the 
figures also show, however, a fairly high 
incidence of unions with a daughter of the 
mother’s brother, or mother’s sister. Variations 
in the types of marriage favoured by par- 
ticular lineages show some correspondence with 
lineage power and prestige: strong lineages 
show a greater tendency towards contracting 
endogamous marriages, thus maintaining their 
exclusiveness, while weaker lineages seek to 
foster advantageous exogamous unions. (This, 
it might be remarked, is the exact opposite of 
the position in some other strongly lineage 
structured Muslim societies where endogamy 
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is Been as weakening lineage strength and er- 
olusiveness.) In Burri al-Lamab the lineage 
itself, & unit of some four to six named genera- 
tions in depth, emerges as a group whose 
members display solidarity in only a limited 
range of social contexts, mainly concerned with 
rites of passage and particularly at marriage 
and death. Any wider development of lineage 
ties is militated agamst by the common concern 
of all villagers in the solidarity of their highly 
heterogeneous community. Lineage feuding, 
apparently, does not ocour; but the reader is 
not told what degree of lineage solidarity is 
realized in cases of claims for blood-money 
(assuming these occur), nor is it entirely clear 
to what extent marriage detaches a woman from 
the jural solidarity of her natal kin. 

In his account of local religious beliefs and 
practice in the village, Dr. Barclay offers an 
interesting comparison of functional parallels 
between jariga affiliation (principally the 
Hindiyya, a branch of the Sammaniyya), the 
wider cult of sainta—to-day diminishing in 
popularity—amongst men on the one hand, 
and zar culta amongst women on the other. 
Similar parallels have been noted in other 
Muslim communities, and here, as elsewhere 
where it is practised, the zar cult is revealed as 
an ambiguous type of spirit-pogsession, 
condemned by the ‘tama’, but attractive to 
women as a compensation for their exclusion 
from much of the public life of Islamic cere- 
monial and ritual, and as a convenient—if 
ill-disguised—means by which to put pressure 
on & husband, particularly where the wife feels 
neglected. With this material and a host of 
other carefully compiled information, Dr. 
Barclay has provided a modestly written and 
useful account of the life of a small Sudanese 
Arab community. And if his book inevitably 
lacks the rounded picture which the integrated 
structural analysis of values and institutions 
provides, this ethnographic presentation at 
least facilitates comparison of the beliefs and 
institutions of the villagers of Burri al-Lamab 
with those of other Muslim communities 
elsewhere. 

I. M. LEWIS 


MERRAN FRAENKEL: Tribe and class in 
Monroma. xii, 244 pp., front., 8 plates. 
London, ete. : Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1964. 40s. 


The author first made her contribution to 
the intensive study of African towns under the 
auspices of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
in the middle 1950's. At this time by far the 
greatest theoretical and ethnographic advances 
in African urban anthropology were being 
carried out by this Institute in and around the 
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copperbelt of what is now Zambia. Since the 
dispersion of the ‘team’ responsible for this 
research, there have been very few co-ordinated 
social investigations into African towns by 
either institutes of social research or universi- 
ties. Tribe and class in Monrovia does not 
necessarily herald an early return to such 
co-ordination but it does at least give us one of 
the few holistic, and sociologically sound, 
treatments of a single town. In fact, though 
the author states that her concern is with class 
and tribe, she give us far more than this. In the 
frequent comparisons and similarities with 
other recorded urban institutional features, the 
reader becomes increasingly aware of something 
approaching an urban structure of a general 
type which fits African towns better than most. 

The Americo-Liberians have for all of 
Liberia’s existence as a republic enjoyed a 
caste-like pre-eminence over the nation’s 
majority tribespeople. Now, the author con- 
tends, socio-economic status rather than ethnic 
status is rapidly becoming the chief criterion 
of & new, more open system of social stratifica- 
tion, though political power is still mostly in 
the hands of the Americo-Liberians. 

The Americo-Liberians’ position may not be 
analogous to the ruling position occupied by 
the colonial administrators and settlers of other 
parte of Africa. But the processes by which 
tribespeople become incorporated into a new, 
urban-centred prestige system are reflected in 
most African independent states. The quest for 
and ultimate dependence on education, the 
prestige-based differentiation of residential 
areas, the proliferation of ranked voluntary 
associations and leaders, the pressures usually 
acting against the integrity of the kin group, 
and the homogenization of tribal differences in 
relation to rising socio-economic status, are all 
familiar items of a general African urban 
process. And, without forgetting the important 
radical differences between individual urban 
conglomerations, perhaps the book’s greatest 
single value is in showing & definite move 
towards a general theory of urbanization in 
Africa. Such a theory is, of course, still a very 
long way off but, clearly, the common social 
factors of Monrovia, Freetown, Lusaka, 
Kampala, and Brazzaville, to name but a few 
towns already studied, cannot be ignored. 

To those particularly interested in intensive 
role-analysis, there is perhaps disappointment 
that the author did not devote a chapter or two 
to a consideration of a few individual case 
studies based on urban life-histories, tracing the 
paths of relationship taken by a migrant who is 
socially mobile. This consideration would have 
illuminated in more detail some of the inter- 
personal processes of urbanization as well as 
providing further facts of comparative value in 
other contemporary studies of Africa. But, 
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presumably only when there is co-ordinated 
research of the type already urged, will such 
an omission be remedied, and this is no fault 
of the author. 

D. J. PARKIN 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS and MrrcHELL 
HARWITZ (ed.): Economic transition 
in Africa. xviii, 444 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964. 50s. 


This symposium may well be the last piece of 
published work by the deservedly well-known 
American anthropologist and Africanist, the 
late Professor Herskovits. It certainly repre- 
sents his catholicity of interests in Africa over 
several decades, and also his particular con- 
cern with the economic problems of under- 
developed regions: it would be quite a fitting 
last work. The symposium resulted from a 
conference, in 1961, on indigenous and induced 
elements in the economies of sub-Saharan 
Africa, under the &uspices of the American 
Social Science Research Council, and attended 
by & most impressive list of Africanist social 
scientists. Revised versions of the original 
papers read at the conference are included in 
this volume. Because of its wide scope, it makes 
& useful reference book in this field of African 
development, and this value is enhanced by a 
large number of tables and charts and by a 
moderately good bibliography. It is a little 
disappointing that some of the plentiful 
statistical information was rather out of date 
by 1964, but presumably this was unavoidable 
in the condition of statistical work in African 
countries. 

The symposium is arranged in four major 
parts. ‘The indigenous patterns’ contains 
essays by four anthropologists on East and 
West Africa, on land, and on gocialstratification. 
‘Induced economic phenomena’ contains 
essays by two economista and two anthro- 
pologists on land, agricultural productivity, 
small entrepreneurs, and real income trends. 
In ‘The changing economic scene’, three 
economists and a sociologist examine demo- 
graphic trends, economic infrastructure, labour, 
and the movement into the world economy. 
And in ‘ Problems of economio growth’, the 
questions of growth in relation to political 
development in African countries are surveyed, 
together with the interrelations of African 
economic development and the international 
economy. In addition, an introduction and con- 
clusion are provided by Professor Herskovits. 
The economists naturally tend to dominate 
in the symposium, but their viewpoints and 
results are well tempered by the contributions 
of the other social scientists. Perhaps the major 
gap is a coherent survey by an economic and 
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political historian, in order to make tho time 
perspective clearer. 

Most of the separate essays are excellent and 
reasonably comprehensive, although one or two 
are much too limited in either subject-matter or 
regional scope and seem to be a little out of 
place in this kind of work. The symposium 
doesnot pretend to bea definitive account of the 
economic problems of sub-Saharan Africa— 
for example, more detailed examination of the 
varying differences between the several regions, 
or separate countries, is not attempted on any 
full scale. It was not really desirable (and the 
volume is already large enough) since the 
enterprise appears to be directed primarily 
towards the identification and general analysis 
of problems and trends which are more or less 
common in the whole area. Social, political, and 
economic change is so rapid, furthermore, that 
no work can be more than a kind of interim 
report. Perhaps as a result of revision after the 
original conference, and the industry of the 
editors, the separate essays mesh together 
fairly well: they are not, as so often with 
symposia, merely a collection of different 
contributions, for many of them are mutually 
reinforcing and almost all benefit from their 
appearance together with the others. In 
general, therefore, this volume should be 
welcomed for its good survey of this most 
important aspect of contemporary Africa ; 
and many of its conclusions will apply to other 
underdeveloped regions of the world. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


MONTAGUE YUDELMAN : Africans on the 
land : economic problems of African 
agricultural t an southern, 
central and East Africa, with special 
reference to Southern Rhodesia. xiv, 
288 pp., front. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 37s. 6d. 


The thesis of this book is that the countries 
of southern, central and East Africa are, in one 
way, typified by agricultural economies of near 
subsistence character: that is, they are over- 
whelmingly populated by ‘peasant’ culti- 
vators, with low incomes and low standards of 
living, who continue with their emphasis on the 
importance of self-sufficient food production, 
and whose output of saleable produce is small, 
expensive, and not easily increased. And yet, 
because of the dominant agricultural basis of 
these countries, if present low incomes are to be 
raised—if there is to be economio development 
and higher standards of living—the principal 
way is through increased agricultural produc- 
tion. The author of this book looks at the 
situation to assess what are the limitations on 
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production as they have been demonstrated in 
past decades, and what kind of policies are 
likely to be effective. 

This is primarily an economists’ book— 
some of the technical jargon makes hard going 
for the uninitiated—and the ground it covers 
is fairly familiar. This is by no means to reject 
the work: on the contrary, it is to be recom- 
mended in many ways for it brings together 
& whole range of data, some of it rather scat- 
tered, and focuses it on this critical problem. 
Moreover, this is à problem which is not at all 
peouliar to these partioular regions of Africa, 
but mutaits mutandis is typical of most so- 
called underdeveloped parts of the world. 
Thus Dr. Yudelman surveys much of the 
available information on, for example, indi- 
genous land tenure, labour migration, markets, 
problems of capital, previous efforts in agri- 
cultural improvement, etc. He has read 
widely and quite effectively. 

It is & pity, therefore, that Dr. Yudelman 
chose to concentrate on the experience of 
African agricultural and economic conditions 
in Southern Rhodesia as a kind of case study 
for the whole region. For Southern Rhodesia 
is atypical in many, though not all, ways of 
conditions in the former colonial territories to 
the north, as far as and including Uganda. The 
characteristic factors of firm European domi- 
nance, European occupation of much of the 
better lands, the particular policies concerning 
land apportionment, land reform, and 
rural development, together with Southern 
Rhodesia’s political conditions, were all absent 
to & marked degree elsewhere to the north. 
The nearest in character to Southern Rhodesia 
has been Kenya—where, however, conditions 
were not entirely comparable—but rather 
oddly the author largely neglected that country, 
although he makes many references to both 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and also Northern 
Rhodesia (Zambia). Of course some, indeed 
many, of the problems of African agricultural 
development in those ex-colonial countries are 
similar to those of Southern Rhodesia: but 
not all, and Dr. Yudelman seems not altogether 
aware of this—for example, the diverse nature 
of African land tenure, labour migration, and 
cash crop development, as well as socio-political 
evolution during the last decade. These 
differences are fundamental, even though one 
mey also agree with the author on the range 
and significance of the similarities. But had he 
examined more thoroughly the rural economic 
revolutions that have occurred among, say, 
the Ganda or the Chagga (to name but two 
East African peoples) he might have come up 
with some different kinds of conclusions. As 
it is, his analytic observations on African 
peasant agriculture are too much coloured by 
Southern Rhodesian peculiarities. 
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The account of Southern Rhodesia itself is 
very well done, and much of what Dr. Yudel- 
man has to say about the rest of this large 
region is most pertinent, and often the fruit of 
acute understanding. As & contribution to the 
study of the economics of underdeveloped 
countries and of African agriculture the book is 
useful and thoughtful: but the basic weakness 
already mentioned makes it less useful than it 
might and should have been. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


W. C. Exow DANIELS: The common law 
in West Africa. (Butterworth’s Afri- 
can Law Series, No. 9.) Ivi, 424 pp. 
London: Butterworths, 1964. 75s. 


The treatise on African law which is written 
to-day generally seeks to serve multiple pur- 
poses. The time when one could write solely 
of the customs and usages of a given people 
to satisfy the specialist in cultural anthropology 
or the general reader of antiquarian interests is 
past. For African law is a vital subject for the 
new states, of primary interest to the admini- 
strator, the judicial magistrate, the lawyer and 
law student, as well as the lay reader seeking 
information on a significant portion of African 
life. Dr. Daniels’s book has such & multiple aim. 
However, as in many cases, what is destined 
for one audience may have little interest to 
another. 

Part 1, on the judicial systems of the anglo- 
phonio states of West Africa, is of particular 
value to the law student in the new law 
schools of that portion of the continent. A 
first chapter contains a survey of the evolution 
of tbe judicial systems of these territories. 
For the most part the material is divided into 
chronological segmenta and then subdivided 
according to locale, so that descriptive state- 
menta respecting the various courts of the 
different colonies are scattered throughout the 
chapter. A second chapter provides a synopsis 
of the judicial system and a statement of the 
Jaw in force in Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia, as of December 1962. 
Unfortunately, neither politics nor Jaw are 
statio: there is a new Midwest Region in 
Nigeria, and new constitutions in the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria and in the Gambia have 
brought about substantial change in the 
administration of justice. 

Part ir deals with the introduction and 
reception of English law. The first chapter 
therein (ch. iii) seta the stage for one of the 
controversial topics in African law, the date of 
the reception, and the present status, of 
English law in the new states (ch. iv). The 
views expressed by Dr. Daniels are at times at 
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odds with those of Professor Allott (e.g. pp. 
122 ff.), but the careful presentation of the 
evidence affords the reader full opportunity for 
weighing conflicting views. 

Parts In, Iv, and v form the major con- 
tribution of the volume, namely, the role of 
English common law, equity, and statutes of 
general application in West Africa. In each 
case there is elementary introductory matter 
for African students of law (e.g. the doctrine 
of judicial precedent, pp. 173 ff. ; the nature of 
equity, pp. 263 ff.), but further sections plunge 
into the complex details of the application of 
each of these elements of adopted English law 
in West Africa. To the administrator con- 
cerned with modification of existing doctrine 
to fit the new situations, to the judge en- 
deavouring to mould the received Jaw into a 
national legal system, and to the advocate who, 
88 ever, seeks ways and means to further his 
client’s case, this core of the volume is of 
extreme value. 

Part vi offers a survey of some of the 
problems which arise in West African law by 
reason of the interaction of English law with 
oustomary law (the indigenous law). Such 
matter is included because, according to Dr. 
Daniels, ‘ the definition and scope of the com- 
mon law of each country in West Africa can be 
taken to mean the provision which extends the 
application of English law to that particular 
country and the rules of customary law’ (p. 395 ; 
italics, those of the reviewer). The few para- 
graphs which are devoted to the ascertain- 
ment of the customary law in the local or 
general courts, or the isolated instances 
when courts of record were faced with choice 
of law questions are not enough to provide 
satisfactory treatment of the role of customary 
law in the developing legal systems of the 
atates of West Africa. The future of customary 
law is, indeed, of vital concern, but it deserves 
& volume of its own. Dr. Daniels’s book is an 
outstanding contribution to our understanding 
of the position of English Jaw in Africa. It does 
not afford proper insight into West African 
‘common law’. Research in published 
reports and legislative enactments will not 
supply the answer; the records of the cases of 
the local courte together with the current 
‘restatements’ of the customary law may 
provide the material for a number of volumes 
on the ‘ common law’ of West Africa. 


A. AETHUR SCHILLER 


J. B. R. Core and W. N. Denison: 
Tanganyika : the development of its 
laws and constitution. (The British 
Commonwealth: the Development of 
its Laws and Constitutions, Vol. 12.) 
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xi, 339 pp. London: Stevens and 
Sons, 1964. £3 10s. 


A genera] survey of the law of any country 
is always difficult to write for one runs the risk 
either of leaving out what others might think 
important or emphasizing what at the time of 
writing appears to be vital, only to find when 
the book is published that it is no longer the 
law. However, even with these difficulties to 
contend with, it should be possible to produce 
a book which will give a reader a fair impression 
of the laws of the particular country concerned. 
Two essential prerequisites for such a book are 
a certain amount of sympathetio understanding 
of the legal and political processes of the 
country and a strict regard for accuracy—of 
fact, law, and comment. I regret to say that 
this book, which I read with considerable care 
since it is the first work on the laws of Tangan- 
yiks, is conspicuous for its lack of these two 
essential prerequisites. I came away from 
reading it with the impression that the authors 
were more concerned to show present-day 
Tanganyika in a bad light than to describe and 
analyse accurately the development of its laws 
and constitutions. 

This is & serious charge and I will endeavour 
to substantiate it by setting out here some of 
the more glaring errors and omiseions of fact 
and Jaw, and some of the more unfortunate 
innuendoes about the present system of 
government which are scattered throughout 
the book. To take the preface first, since this 
sets the tone for the whole book; it is used by 
the authors to pinpoint some unique constitu- 
tional and political trends in Tanganyika. 
First, Africanization; it is not correct to 
regard this as a unique Tanganyika pheno- 
menon; it has happened in every Common- 
wealth African country on independence. 
Their commente on Swahili being &n equal 
language to English in the National Assembly— 
they complain that no translation facilities are 
provided—overlook the fact that Swahili is the 
language spoken by the vast majority of the 
citizens of Tanganyika, that only citizens may 
become Members of the National Assembly, 
and it might therefore be reasonable to 
encourage potential members to master a 
language in which they can communicate with 
their constituents. Second, the President. 
According to the authors, he is in a quite 
exceptional position, whether judged de facio 
or de jure. On their comments on his de facto 
position, I can only say that the authors do 
not understand the internal workings of 
TANU. On his de jure position, there are some 
unfortunate errors of omission : 

(i) Nothing is said either in the preface or 
in the body of the book of the legal liability of 
the President for both his personal and publio 
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acts when he leaves office. If this had been 
mentioned his privileges would not have 
appeared to be so great as the authors suggest. 
As it is, he has leas immunity when in office 
than the rest of the Government where the 
Petition of Right procedure still applies. At 
p. 161, the authors contrast this procedure with 
the English procedure, to Tanganyika’s dis- 
advantage ; it is perhaps permissible to point 
out that the credentials of one of the authors 
to write this book, as set out in the title-page, 
are that he was Attorney-General and Minister 
of Legal Affairs in Tanganyika until June 
1961 and therefore in an unrivalled position to 
tell us why the former government of Tangan- 
yika did not introduce the English Crown 
Proceedings Act as did its neighbours, Kenya 
and Uganda, in 1956 and 1958 respectively, but 
he prefers to keep silent on that matter. 

(ii) The President’s power of refusing assent 
to bills is stigmatized as ‘ considerably more 
arbitrary than has been found necessary else- 
where ’. Chambers’ English dictionary defines 
arbitrary as ‘ absolute °, ‘ not bound by rules’. 
According to the Constitution, however, the 
President has only a limited veto over bills, 
must give reasons when he refuses his assent, 
and ultimately is forced to take a dispute to the 
electorate if he continues to disagree with the 
legislature. 

(iii) Inevitably the President's power to 
detain people under the Preventive Detention 
Act 1962 is mentioned. What is not mentioned 
is that somewhat similar powers of deportation 
and restriction were enjoyed by the colonial 
régime from 1921 onwards, and that the 1962 
Act has obvious similarities to the Deportation 
Ordinance 1921. 

Third, the one-party state; the African 
National Congress’s former President is not in 
jail. He is employed in the oivil service. Some 
of the former officers of the ANC were con- 
victed of managing an unlawful society, but 
their convictions were quashed on appeal. 

Moving to the text, the following errors 
may be singled out: 

(i The authors contrast the position of the 
Head of State in England, who acts only on 
ministerial advice, with that of the President, 
who does not have to act on any advice ; again 
to Tanganyika’s disadvantage. It seems to 
have escaped their notice that in England 
there is a constitutional Head of State: in 
Tanganyika an executive one. One would 
expect therefore to find such a difference 
(p. 27, n. 10). 

(ii) The discussion of precedent and the 
attitude to decisions from other East African 
jurisdictions is disappointing. As to the former 
they do not directly consider the force of 
English decisions in Tanganyika and as to the 
latter, they make no mention of the Court of 
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Appeal decision of Jaffers Ltd. v. Caltex (Africa) 
Lid., and tend to assume that such decisions 
are of no relevance in Tanganyika. 

(iii) The extraordinary discussion of the 
jurisdiction of the High Court overlooks the 
effect of section 5 (1) of the Consequential 
Provisions Act, 1962, which would have 
rendered the discussion otiose. 

(iv) The authors’ longest discussion of a case 
is one in which some TANU officials were 
found guilty of holding an illegal court; an 
activity no doubt to be discouraged, and it is a 
pity therefore that the colonial equivalent, 
where & trial was illegally held in the library of 
Government House at night in 1960, is rele- 
gated to a footnote (pp. 107-8, 159, n. 92). 

(v) The discussion of customary law is one 
of the most unsatisfactory parts of the book. 
No reference is made in the text or in the 
bibliography to the work of Hans Cory and the 
numerous anthropologiste and others who have 
published works on the customary laws of 
Tanganyika. The whole project of unifica- 
tion of customary law is dismissed as an 
experimental step (p. 137). Islamio law is 
included in the section on customary law and 
no reference is made there to the important 
case of Maleksultan v. Sherali Jeraj (when it is 
mentioned at p. 209, it is in an extremely 
cursory fashion). There is no attempt to 
describe or outline the rules of customary land 
tenure, family law, and succession, all of which 
are an integral part of the law of Tanganyika, 
which is an extraordinary omission, since it 
means that the laws applying to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Tanganyika get 
no mention in a book on the law of Tanganyika. 
Difficult though it may be to write about 
customary law, some attempt should have been 
made to do so. 

(vi) When discussing the Penal Code, the 
authors state ‘Chapter 6 deals with punish- 
ments and calls for no general comment’ 
(p. 242), yet they feel called upon to reserve ۵ 
speoial appendix to deal with the Minimum 
Sentences Act, 1963, which introduced com- 
pulsory corpora] punishment in a particularly 
unpleasant manner for certain offences. In 
the absence of a description of the old punish- 
menta, the general reader has nothing with 
which to compare the new. 

I repeat-that I have been concerned here 
with only the more glaring or unpleasant 
errors, but there are many more of the same 
kind which considerations of space forbid me to 
reproduce. A genera] comment on the book is 
that it suffers from an almost total lack of 
historical, constitutional and legal back- 
ground; how one is supposed to discover 
anything about the development of the laws 
without some history is beyond me. The 47 
pages of appendixes used to reproduce the 
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Constitution and other laws and White Papers 
could have been more usefully filled with 
historical background. Despite the fact that 
this ia, as yet, the only book on the laws of 
Tanganyika, and that, in terms of statutory 
law and law received from England, it covers 
the most important areas, I cannot recommend 
it to the general, or indeed, any reader. 


J. P. W. B, MOAUSLAN 


Rosgrt E. Warp and DANKWART A. 
Rustow (ed.): Political moderniza- 
tion in Japan and Turkey. (Studies 
in Political Development, 3.) vill, 
502 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 


in G.B. by Oxford University Press. ' 
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In sponsoring the series ° Studies in Political 
Development ’, the Committee on Comparative 
Politics of the Social Science Research Council, 
New York, has projected the publication of 
seven volumes, of which this is the third. The 
first two dealt with Communications and poltis- 
cal development (1963) and Bureaucracy and 
political development (1963) respectively. Four 
more volumes on education, political parties, 
comparative political culture, and a theory of 
political modernization are in preparation. 

Whereas the earlier two volumes in the 
series comprised more general theoretical 
discussions, this one offers 16 essays by various 
authors on different faceta of political moderni- 
zation in Japan and Turkey. These range from 
considerations of the traditional aociety in the 
two countries to the environmental and foreign 
contributions to modernization. Economics, 
mass media, the civil bureaucracy, the military, 
political leaderahip and parties are also dis- 
cussed as factors of modernization in both 
countries. 

It is impractical within the restricted space 
of & review to discuss critically each of the 
individual contributions to the volume. Nor 
is this critioiam within the competence of any 
individual reviewer. There is, however, in this 
volume & concern for information and detail 
about the .speciflo factors listed above not 
uniformly present in the two previous more 
theoretical volumes in the series. 

Gabriel Almond, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, states in a foreword to the book that Japan 
and Turkey— two non-Western countries 
which have gone farthest in the direction of 
modernization '—were selected for the pur- 
poses of examining their institutions in histori- 
cal perspective in order to answer two qnes- 
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tions: ' First, how oan we account for their 
relative success in modernization ? Second, how 
can we account for the differences in their rates 
and patterns of modernization?’ Answers 
to these two questions would presumably aid 
students of political development to under- 
stand ‘how specific institutions may affect 
particular political outcomes °. Moreover, they 
would advance the ability of the students of the 
‘theory of politica] change ' to isolate ' neces- 
sary and recurrent sequences in political and 
social change which have to be respected in all 
planning for political development’. More 
ambitious still is the other theoretical espira- 
tion identified by Professor Almond, namely, 
to see ' how can we “ invest ’’ most effectively 
in the *' growth " of particular institutions in 
order to produce the political outcomes we 
prefer '. 

While the declaration of theoretical gmbi- 
tions which introduces this volume is anything 
but respectful to the ironical way in which 
historical circumstances can flout, and have 
flouted, man's political arrogance, the editors 
themselves are more sober in their introduction. 
Any theoretical illusions Professor Ward may 
harbour secretly, are balanced by his sound 
knowledge of Japanese society and its history. 
The same balance and caution sre shown with 
respect to Turkey by Professor Rustow, a good 
'Turcologist among American political scientists. 
Wisely, therefore, they excluded ' democracy 
and representative government’ from their 
definition of modernization. They also show 
deference to the historical fact that ' moder- 
nizets’ like Tsar Peter, Sultan Mabmid, and 
Emperor Meiji did not subscribe to this con- 
ception of politics and form of government. 
They have refused to link the modernization 
process to ‘ any particular regime or ideology ’. 

As & long-range process of social and cultural 
change, beginning with the great transforme- 
tion in Europe at the end of the Middle Ages 
which now engulfs every new state in the 
world, the editors link modernization to the 
Idea of Progress. As a historical concept, 
modernization, the editora argue, entails the 
industrialization of economics and seculariza- 
tion of ideas: generally the increased control 
of man over the forces of nature. The editors 
then look for common political characteristics 
shared by societies undergoing modernization, 
among these the tendenoy towards egali- 
tarianiam. They also observe that moderniza- 
tion is linked most suocessfully to the spread 
of the basically Western conception of the 
nation-state. They then list a set of charac- 
teristics which distinguish a modern from a 
traditional polity. 

The choice of comparing Japan with Turkey 
is justified on the grounds that both are Asian 
countries; that both initiated a degree of 
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modernization in the nineteenth century ; that 
both were exposed to Western influences 
sometime in the nineteenth century. More 
interesting, though, is the editors’ justification 
of what they call ‘ comparative developmental 
analysis *. In The politics of the developing areas, 
edited by Gabrie] Almond and James Coleman 
(Princeton, 1960), comparison was essayed on 
the basis of categories relating to institutions, 
groups, and functions in political systems at a 
given point of development. Professors Ward 
and Rustow argue that this constitutes 
° static comparison '. 

By inquiring into political modernization 
and development in historical depth, Ward and 
Rustow distinguish between ‘ given ’ factors of 
historical evolution, tradition, and geography 
which are not liable to very great manipulation 
and contro] by leadership, and the ‘ variable ’ 
factors which are. In doing ao, the editors hope 
to avoid oppressive categorization. And the 
essays are arranged under this scheme : a dis- 
cussion of the ‘given’, ie. traditional and 
and environmental factors; and a considera- 
tion of the ‘variable’ instrumentalities and 
groups most directly involved in the procesa of 
political modernization. Between these two 
sets of factors a group of essays deals with the 
relationship between the economic and political 
aspects of modernization. 

The volume succeeds in showing the dif- 
ferences in the modernization of Japan and 
Turkey. Generally, the conclusion by the 
editors emphasizes the advantages of the 
Japanese situation in terms of geography, 
national homogeneity, and the readier use of 
accepted traditional structures in the service 
of economic development and political moder- 
nization. Turkey, on the other hand, presented 
complications as & multi-national, poly-ethnio 
state whose ruler was at once both a temporal 
and a religious leader. Moreover, ite national- 
state identity did not crystallize until after the 
first World War. Besides the difference in 
attitudes to ' borrowing ’ from the outside and 
to leadership, the editors emphasize the simul- 
taneous and equal importance which the 
Japanese attached to economic development 
and political modernization. In Turkey such 
emphasis of economic development came much 
later, since political leadership had to wrestle 
first with the question of religion and politics, 
and the crisis of national identity. 

By their concern with the ‘ differential 
performance of Japan and Turkey ’ in political 
modernization, the editors pay special atten- 
tion to historical circumstances, But then they 
try to seek & ‘shared substratum of er- 
perience’. Uniqueness is not an acceptable 
scientific depiction; & process of ‘ unilinear 
evolution * must be sought. Even though the 
editors are forced to suspend judgment on such 
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evolution, they do not wholly reject it. They 
merely find it more satisfying—one should say 
less disturbing and theoretically insecure—to 
elucidate a model with more than just two 
components, ie. Japan and Turkey. They 
settle for a ‘ problem-focused ' approach to the 
extent that Japan and Turkey have shared a 
set of identifiable problems in their efforte to 
modernize, namely, the ‘ given’ and ‘ variable ’ 
factors discussed in their introduction. They 
list three of the first kind, and seven of the 
second. But as good political historians, Pra- 
fessors Ward and Rustow do not run amok 
with this typology. Instead they warn the 
reader that such categories may have been 
shared at ۵ time in the nineteenth century 
when relative isolation and freedom from the 
impact of externa] events was an advantage. 
Neither Japan nor Turkey was a colonial terri- 
tory. At that time, moreover, there was one 
major model of modernity to emulate, namely, 
from Western Europe. None of these three 
conditions prevails, or may be reproduced, 
to-day for the benefit of new states. And the 
problem is compounded by the proliferation of 
models of modernization ; there is no Western 
European monopoly of models to-day. 

A serious conseguence of modernization is 
the tremendous increase of state power over 
society ; the concentration of power and, in the 
new states, the rise of personal rule. The latter 
condition often accompanies what the editors 
call the ‘integration, penetration, and partioi- 
pation ’ of ever greater masses of the popula- 
tion into the political activities of the state. 
But the editors do not deal with this important 
consequence of modernization. Nor do they 
refer to such ominous aspects of modernization 
Bs ‘state control over society —which is, in 
some cases, excegsive—and the regimentation of 
their neat process of ‘integration, penetration, 
and participation '. ١ 

One of the ultimate goals of modernization 
and development is the attainment of power. 
The editors, in the conolusion, do not even 
refer to this problem and the kinds of oonfronta- 
tion, involving abrasion and conflict, this can 
lead to. It is possible that such questions as 
the overwhelming control of the state over 
eociety, and the consequences of modern power 
are no Jonger the concerns of the student of 
‘ scientific politics '. One also observes a similar 
lack of concern by theorists of comparative 
politics—especially of political development 
and  modernization — with the question: 
Modernization for what purpose? Neither 
independence, nor industrialization and secu- 
larization are ends in themselves. The goals 
for which & sooiety wishes to become a modern 
polity are crucial concerns of the politica 
student, 

P. J. VATIKIOTIS 
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School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. Historical 
Writing on the Peoples of Asia. 
4 vols. London, etc. : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961-2. 50s. each. 

]1.[ C. H. Pares (ed.) : Historians 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. ix, 
504 pp. 1961. 

]17.[ D. G. E. Harr (ed.) : Historians 
of South East Asia. vili, 342 pp. 1961. 

[ri] W. G. BEAsLEY and E. G. 
PULLEYBLANK (ed.): 
China and Japan. vii, 351 pp. 1961. 

[v.] BERNARD Lewis and P. M. 
Hour (ed.): Historians of the Middle 
Fast. xi, 519 pp. 1962. 


I am not competent to review these four 
volumes, and of course I am not going to 
review them. But I am glad that this Bulletin 
(which I must thank also for its forbearance 
with my delays) has offered me the possibility 
of expressing the gratitude any student of 
Western historiography must feel towards this 
work. It is an epoch-making contribution to 
the comparative study of Eastern and Western 
ways of history writing. Much of the material 
here collected is not to be found elsewhere; 
many chapters {especially in the volumes on 
India and South East Asia) clearly represent 
spade-work. But perhaps more important is 
the attempt to bring together Western and 
Eastern historians in the common task of 
examining their predecessors. Hero we see at 
ita best the change in historical outlook which 
is inherent in the end of colonialism. Indeed 
the Russian observers have not been slow in 
recognizing the importance of the enterprise. 
Though, naturally enough, they have found in 
it a new confirmation of the crisis of capitalistio 
society (Sovremennaja istoriografija stran zaru- 
beZnogo Vostoka. I. Kitaj, Moskva, Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, 1963, 4), they have also been trying to 
imitate these four volumes by analogous 
collections of monographs on the historiography 
of the Fast. As far as I know, their researches 
are not comparable in importance to the 
present work, but overlooking them would only 
be to our own disadvantage. The volume which 
I have just mentioned contains among other 
contributions a valuable, though violently 
hostile, survey of the American work on China 
and & study of Chinese sources on the Mongols. 
Much information on Russian orientalism is 
also contained in the three volumes of Ocerki 
istorii istorideskoj nauki v SSSR, Moskva, 
1955-63. It is useful to compare what the 
Russians have to say on some of the subjects 
treated in the English work. For instance there 
is & short monograph on Bankim C{h)andra 
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by V. A. Novikova in Pamjais Akad. I. Iv. 
Kratkovskogo, Leningrad, 1968, 90-102. 

As the readers of this Bulletin are in no need 
of being reminded, the volumes grew out of 
study conferences or symposia * to survey and 
evaluate the course and character of historical 
writing on the peoples of Asia’. Substantially, 
the contributions to the volumes are the contri- 
butions to the conference, which was of course 
for specialists. Thence the abundance of 
allusions, of unexplained or insufficiently 
explained technical terms, and the unsystematic 
character of the bibliographical references: all 
perfectly proper peculiarities in a symposium 
for specialista, but disturbing in a work which 
must be used by non-specialists, The editors 
have done something to improvethe readability 
of each volume by their wise introductions 
which also include some bibliographical help. 
But I feel that only a supplementary volume 
will make the materials of these four volumes 
entirely digestible by the non-specialist. Such 
a supplement, apart from a glossary of techni- 
cal terms, should at least include a systematic 
bibliography, a list of reliable translations of 
Eastern historical texte, chronological tables. 
To give an example, if in the volume on the 
historians of the Middle East there is a 
reference to F. Rosenthal’s classic paper on 
Muslim autobiography, it has escaped me. 
A rather extreme case of the specialist talking 
for nobody else but the specialist is the chapter 
on Armenian historiography, which is without 
references. I turned with some relief to 
J. Muyldermans, ‘ L’historiographie srméni- 
enne’, Le Muséon, rxxvr, 1963, 108-44. 
Professor Butterfield in his lecture at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies on 
History and man’s attitude to ihe past (1961) has 
admirably explained how the study of historio- 
graphy can break down the barriers of 
specialization and help to understand remote 
civilizations. It is up to the specialists in each 
branch of historiography to contribute to the 
realization of this programme not only by 
exchanging information with specialists in other 
branches, but also by providing guidance for 
farther atudies. 


I consider it a great merit of the present work 
that it does not attempt any premature 
synthesis, Contributors were evidently left 
free, within certain limits, to choose their own 
ground and to follow up their own inspiration. 
The result is & panorama of contemporary 
trends of thought and—why not ?—of con- 
temporary ideologies. My only regret is that 
here and there one feels or suspects the inter- 
vention of an editor to improve the style—and 
perhaps to change the eequence of ideas—of 
some contributors. The less of that the better. 
The present situation is clearly one in which 
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Western historians have to learn to take 
Eastern points of view into account more and 
more, while Eastern historians have yet to 
realize fully the implications of the fact that 
the Western historiographical tradition bas 
become part of their menta] equipment (of., for 
one, A. Abdel-Malek, ° Orientalism in crisis’, 
Diogenes, XLIV, 1964, 102-40). 

It ig, however, clear that the next step will 
be to bring some order into the present 
bewildering variety of voices. By noticing 
some lacunae in the present work one may 
perhaps indicate certain desiderata for future 
work in the direction of a synthesis. 

(1) The discussion between A. Hourani and 
G. E. von Grunebaum at the end of the volume 
on the historians of the Middle East is the only 
example of & debate on fundamental issues. 
The nearest approach is the monologue at the 
end of the volume on South East Asia by A. W. 
MoDonald, who writes from the Centre National 
de Ja Recherche Scientifique and expresses 
notions which are typical of the teaching of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss. On the whole contri- 
butors avoid large issues of this kind. There is 
no attempt to follow up as a whole the change 
in attitude of European scholars towards 
Eastern oultures from the Renaissance to our 
times. There are excellent chapters on some 
aspecta of this subject—most notably, as one 
would expect, the chapters by Professor Boxer 
on the Spanish and Portuguese historians of 
the East. But they are left in isolation. All 
the important names in this evolution of 
thought from Soaliger to Leibniz, from Voltaire 
to the Schlegels, even to Karl Marx and Max 
Weber, are simply not present. The omission 
of Marx and Weber is perhaps more serious 
for ite indirect, than for its direct, consequences. 
It is easy to find elsewhere studies on the 
notion of Oriental despotism in Marx or on the 
interpretation of Chinese civilization by M. 
Weber. But the omission of Marx involves a 
certain lack of attention to the activities of 
Marxist historians on the Near and Far Hast 
(a welcome exception is provided by the 
chapters by R. N. Frye and G. E. Wheeler on 
Russian Marxists in the Middle East volume). 
On the other hand, tho omission of Max Weber 
goes together with the discrimination against 
history of religions and against sociology. Why 
should Max Müller count for less than some 
political historians who get chapters in this 
work ? 

I do not know whether st present it would 
be possible to trace a comparable history of the 
changes in attitude in each Eastern culture 
towards European culture. But we could do 
with more researches like that by B. Lewis on 
the use of non-Muslim sources by Muslim 
historians. At the moment there is no evalua- 
tion of the influence of Byzantine historio- 
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graphy on the various cultures of the Middle 
Kast. It is a pity that von Grunebaum has not 
yet developed his remarks on Hellenistic 
elements in Arabio historiography (cf. his 
Medieval Islam). The Jews do not find a 
place in the present work either, except in the 
chapter by F. Rosenthal on the influence of the 
Biblical tradition on Muslim historiography. 
As the Jews themselves lost interest in history 
writing after the end of their independence (see 
below), we cannot expect a lively exchange of 
ideas between Jews and non-Jews in this 
matter. Both the appearance of ‘ Josippon ° 
and its utilization by Ibn Kbaldun {so aptly 
illustrated by W. J. Fischel in Homenaje a 
Millás-Vallicrosa, 1, Barcelona, 1954, 587-98) 
are exceptions. But Jews were continuously 
consulted on pointa of chronology and beliefs 
(zome characteristic examples in W. J. Fischel, 
‘Israel in Iran’, in L. Finkelstein (ed.), The 
Jews, third ed., 1152). In the Christian world 
they provided the only substantial group of 
scholars engaged in some form of permanent 
orientalistic research, and even a Soaliger 
admitted that he would have made little 
progress in Hebrew studies without them. We 
have not yet any satisfactory account of what 
they contributed, positively and negatively, 
to the formation of modern orientslism. The 
conspicuous part played by nineteenth- and 
twentisth-century Jews in the various branches 
of oriental studies cannot be separated from the 
long tradition of Jewish grammarians, exegotes, 
and translators. The chapter on Weil’s 
Geschichte der Chalifen remains isolated in this 
work, If one individual had to be chosen to 
represent the metamorphosis of the traditional 
Jewish scholar mto a modern orientalist, 
I. Goldziher (on whom see now J.-J. 
Waardenburg, L'Islam dans le miroir de 
l'Occident, 1962) or M. Lidzbarski (who wrote 
such & fascinating autobiography, Auf rauhem 
Wege, 1927) would of course have been 
preferable. 

(2) Ultimately we must ask ourselves 
whether we are able to define the differences 
between our own historiographioal tradition 
and other historiographical traditions. This 
means that we must first be clear about the 
characteristic features of our own historio- ` 
graphy. Before we compare ourselves with 
others, we must know what we are—or rather 
what we have. 

In my Sather Classical Lectures of 1962 on 
the ‘ Claasical foundations of modern historio- 
graphy '—now being prepared for the press— 
I have tried to isolate and analyse certain basio 
patterns of Greek and Latin historiography 
which have influenced later history writing. 
The seleotion of my topics is inevitably 
arbitrary, but can perhaps provide a useful 
basis for discussion. I was first concerned with 
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the two models provided by Herodotus and 
Thucydides, both centred on political and 
military history and mainly relying on oral 
evidence, but one placing political events 
against a vast background of ethnographical 
research, the other strictly confining himself to 
an analysis of contemporary political behaviour 
Next I tried to examine antiquarian research 
which was started by the sophists: the an- 
tiquarians collected and interpreted materials 
of cultural and religious interest mainly in a 
systematic (non-chronological) order. Bio- 
graphy was a third historiographical type 
(developed fully only in the Hellenistic age). 
Much later, in the fourth century a.D., there 
developed the Christian forms of ecclesiastical 
history and of the lives of sainte. But in the 
interval between the decline of Greek and the 
riso of Christian historiography the Romans 
succeeded in transforming two sub-producta of 
Greek historiography. They turned the Greek 
local history— with ite annalistic form—into 
those national annals of Rome which, mainly 
through Livy, were destined to represent a 
model for modern national histories. Later 
Tacitus used the Roman annals for a highly 
individual analysis of absolute power which 
gained an immense authority throughout 
Europe from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century and has not yet exhausted its effects. 

No doubt, other historiographical patterns 
might easily be identified and studied in 
Graeco-Roman historiography (e.g. chrono- 
graphy). But those I have selected are enough 
to show the variety of trends in ancient 
historiography. In the classical world each 
historical event could be seen, classified, and 
interpreted from different pointe of view. The 
conflicts between the political historian and the 
antiquarian, between the biographer and the 
general historian, between the ‘sacred’ and 
the ' profane’ interpretation of eventa are no 
novelties of modern historiography ; they are 
already present in varying degrees at various 
stages of Antiquity. These conflicts are 
obviously related to some of the basic conflicts 
in classical and Christian thought between 
politics and religion, between the State and the 
individual, between what is politic and what is 
legal. It must immediately be added that not 
all the conflicting approaches of ancient 
historiography passed into modern historio- 
graphy through the medium of medieval 
historiography. It would be hard to find 
Thucydidean histories in Western Europe 
between the fifth and the fifteenth centuries ; 
and even the existence of undiluted ecclesi- 
astical history in the Middle Ages is a matter of 
dispute. What we call Renaissance was after 
all a revival of ancient modes of historical 
thought. But even m the Middle Ages some 
forms of ancient historiography olearly sur- 
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vived with their different and conflicting 
approaches (such as annals and biographies). 
Furthermore Christian historiography de- 
veloped other conflicting principles of classi- 
fication and interpretation of its own, such as 
the notions of civitas terrena and civitas dei, the 
methods of litera] and allegorical interpretation, 
or the different schemes of universal chronology 
(world empires, days of creation, eto.). 

We must therefore ask whether the same 
historiographical types with their inherent 
conflicts can be found in the Eastern historio- 
graphical traditions. Of course there is a 
serious danger in comparing patterns with 
patterns. The danger was properly pointed out 
by J. R. Walsh in some strictures on F. 
Rosenthal’s treatment of Arabic historiography 
(Historians of the Middle East, p. 199, n. 7). 
A formal analysis of historiographioal genres 
leaves out what is individual in each historian ; 
his faith, his prejudices, his technical accom- 
plishments. Yet patterns which have been 
&coepted for centuries indicate trends of 
thought and presuppose criteria of selection 
and evaluation. They must be accepted as 
valuable guides, though, of course, the study 
of them should always be integrated with an 
analysis of the individual historical works. 

Chinese traditional historiography provides 
the unambiguous example of a different 
historiographical pattern. E. G. Pulleyblank 
has organized his seotion on the historians of 
China in such a way as to show clearly the 
nature of such a pattern. As is now generally 
recognized, what we call (after O. 8. Gardner) 
the Chinese traditional historiography is the 
creation of one great man, Ssu-ma Ch'ien, 
about 100 8.0. The four (originally five) 
sections of the official histories—basic annals, 
chronological tables, treatises, memoirs— 
derive from him. These four sections respec- 
tively correspond to the annalistio writing, the 
chronography, the antiquarian treatises, and 
the biographies of the Greek tradition. They 
were kept together for millennia, notwith- 
standing the partial criticisms we hear from 
time to time by men such as Liu Chih-chi 
(seventh century), Ssu-ma Kuang (eleventh 
century) and even Chang  Hsüeh-ch'eng 
(eighteenth century). But what in our Western 
tradition represents a series of different and 
often conflicting approaches to history is com- 
bined in China in a static, and apparently 
harmonious, superimposition of sections. Nega- 
tively this means that we do not see in China 
the variety of contrasting principles according 
to which Western historians have tried to 
organize their materials. But positively the 
vitality of the Chinese principle of organization 
has still to be explained ; and I doubt whether 
É. Balazs in his admirable chapter ' L'histoire 
comme guide de Ja pratique bureaucratique ' 
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or, for that matter, B. Watson in his book 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien, grand historian of China (1958) 
have succeeded in clearing up this point. 
Balázs is certainly right in emphasizing the 
importance of the fact that Chinese history has 
been for centuries primarily a history by civil 
servants for civil servants, but why just those 
four—or five—sections ? Similarities with, and 
differences from, the Greek approach to history 
suggest the need for a more complex explana- 
tion; but it is not for me to give one. 

In the case of China, it is at least easy to see 
the problem. It is less easy for the outsider to 
discover from the volume on the Middle East 
what are the characteristic patterns of Muslim 
historiography. For this the general student 
still has to go to F. Rosenthal’s History or even 
to short expositions such as G. Richter, Das 
Geschichtsbild der arabischen Historiker des 
Mittelalters (1933) or the classio * T'a'rtk' by 
Sir Hamilton Gibb (first in ما‎ 
of Islam and now in Studies on the Civilization 
of Islam, 1962). If it is true that Arabic history 
writing first developed as a part of the science 
of tradition and derived from it its emphasis 
on the chain of transmitters, on genealogies, 
and on biography—then the origins and 
structural features of Arabic historiography are 
olearly different from the origins and structural 
features of Greek historiography. In Greece 
genealogies played a very modest part in the 
formation of historiography, and biographical 
writing was a comparatively late and secondary 
product: the chain of transmitters never really 
occupied the mind of anyone in Greece (quota- 
tion of sources is not the strongest side of 
Greek histories). Yet, when we come to the 
more developed products of Muslim history 
writing—annals, local and general histories— 
the first impression is that we are not in & very 
different world from that of contemporary 
Christian historians, whether Byzantine or 
Latin. I do not know whether this first 
impression would survive after a prolonged 
comparative study of Christian and Muslim 
historians belonging to the same period. But 
no study of this kind is so far known to me: 
Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du nord and F. Gabrieli's 
beautiful anthology Storici arabi delle Crociate 
(1957) only whet the appetite for & comparative 
analysis of Muslim and Christian historians of 
the Crusades. A book on Muslim historio- 
graphy as seen against the whole medieval 
background is perhaps the most urgent 
desideratum. Such a study would help to solve 
the complex problem of the foreign influences 
on Muslim historians. 

(3) The contributors to the volume on India 
had naturally to face the fact that so littlé 
Indien historical writing of the period before 
Muslim influence has come down to us. 
Various explanations have been offered, but 
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it is perhaps worth asking whether the Indian 
situation is so significantly different from that 
of other civilizations. Of course we find more 
historical books elsewhere. But to the best of 
my knowledge history writing had never been 
at the centre of any civilization before the 
eighteenth century (with one possible excep- 
tion). Before then, history was never an 
important part of regular education, never 
claimed to provide an interpretation of human 
life as a whole: this was the function of religion 
or of philosophy. History may have provided 
useful instruction for the politician or examples 
for the moralist, but it did not represent a way 
of life. The Greeks remained without proper 
historiography until the fifth century 8.0. Even 
later they never used history to replace myths, 
philosophy,  rhetoric—though rhetoricians, 
philosophers, and mythographers exploited 
history. The Greeks were not more interested 
in history than other nations were. The 
essentiel new element they introduced into 
historiography is a critical attitude in relation 
to the classification, the interpretation, and the 
reliability of the facta. Aristotle, and later Ibn 
Khaldin, built up a social theory on the solid 
foundation of historical facta, but never 
thought that history had replaced philosophy. 
The exception to which I alluded is, of course, 
that of the Hebrews in the Biblical age. They 
seem to have connected history with religion 
in a peculiar way. But even the Jews of the 
pre-exilic period or of Ezra's time did not do 
exhaustive historical] research in order to 
understand God's oontinuous intervention in 
the World. What the Biblical historian did was 
to select from tradition those facts which 
seemed to him relevant to his interpretation 
of God’s Order. The principal compiler of the 
Books of Kings is quite explicit about his 
relation to the pre-existing (and obviously 
accessible) royal chronicles. The compiler of 
the present Books of Chronicles is equally 
selective in relation to his sources. Yet the 
well-known paradox is that within a few 
generations the most historically minded of the 
ancient nations turned into the one most 
indifferent to history. Why the Jews lost 
interest in historiography either not long before 
or not long after the destruotion of the Second 
Temple remains obecure. In one of his most 
brilliant articles (Revue Biblique, LIX, 1952, 
44-54) E. Bi(c)kerman attributed the decline 
of the Jewish interest in history to the loss of 
political independence. This is certainly part 
of the truth, but not necessarily the whole 
truth (cf. the observations in the introduction 
to Historians of the Middle Hast, 11). Loss of 
interest in history and loss of independence 
cannot be shown to be necessarily and exclu- 
sively related to each other (cf. what happened 
to the Maronites and perhaps the Armenians). 
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The Jews undertook a fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of their religious faith while they were 
losing interest in history. The relationship 
between God and Israel changed. It no longer 
depended on the mediation of kings, priests, 
and prophets, but became a relationship 
between God and the individual Jew mediated. 
by the Torah. Historical events lost their 
importance in comparison with the eternal 
Torah. l 

Two conclusions follow in regard to the 
Indian case. The poverty of Indian historio- 
graphy must be judged with reference to 8 
world in which normally history counted far 
less than it counts now : indeed history, rather 
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than determining the character of civilization, 
was normally inferior to religion, rhetoric, 
poetry, philosophy; and derived its values 
from them. Even in a civilization such as the 
Hebrew one, which was exceptional in so far 
as it recognized the revelation of God in a 
privileged series of historical events, the 
historical interest was not primary. Religion 
remained the foundation. Consequently, the 
devaluation of history, which is such a con- 
spicuous feature of post- Biblical Judaism, did 
not entail an absolute break in religious beliefs. 
The Jews remained Jews even when they 
ceased to write history. 


ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO 
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SHAUL SHAKED : A tentative bibliography 
of Geniza documents. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. Sixi- 
eme Section: Sciences Economiques 
et Sociales. Études Juives, v.) 355 pp. 
Paris, The Hague: Mouton and Co., 
1964. Fr. 54. 

Since the repository of discarded papers 
commonly known as the Geniza was uncovered 
in a synagogue in old Cairo some 75 years ago, 
ita contents have been scattered among many 
public and private collections in Europe and 
America, and have inspired & vast literature 
of scholarly editions and studies. The total 
number of leaves preserved in the Geniza is 
estimated at a quarter of a million. Most of 
these are fragments of Hebrew books, and their 
discovery has been of immense value for 
Hebrew studies. It is not, however, with these 
that the present bibliography is concerned, but 
with documente—business and private corre- 
spondence, legal deeds and records, contracts, 
accounts, bills, and other miscellaneous papers. 
Colophons of books are included, as far as they 
have been preserved and published separately, 
but not literary material as such. Excluding 
* mere scraps ’, Professor Goitein has estimated 
the total number of utilizable Geniza docu- 
ments at about 10,000, most of them from the 
Fatimid and Ayyubid periods (Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, second edition, s.v. Geniza). They 
thus constitute, after the papyri, the most 
important collection of documentary evidence 
for the history of the Islamio lands iu the 
Middle Ages. 

The appearance of this most useful biblio- 
graphy of publications relating to Geniza 
documents will greatly facilitate the work of 
Boholars. The material is presented in two lists, 
the first of texte, the second of authors and their 
publications. The first is a list of documents 
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which have been published, cited, or informa- 
tively studied, arranged by collections and 
shelf-marks. Each entry indicates the language 
in which the document is written, and contains 
a brief description of its contents, with the date 
in the unfortunately rare cases where the 
document is dated, and bibliographical details 
of relevant publications. This will enable the 
reader of a document to see at a glance whether 
it has already been published, cited, or studied 
by other scholars. The second list is alpha- 
betical, by authors; titles in Hebrew and 
Hungarian—but not other languages—are 
translated into English. The two liste are fully 
cross-referenced. An additional list at the end 
covers publications which appeared after the 
completion of the bibliography. 

The presentation and arrangement are 
impeccable, and bring credit to both the author 
and printers. For the historian, the book 
would have gained greatly from the addition of 
& chronological index or conspectus of dated 
and datable documents. But one can see that 
this would have presented great difficulties, and 
one must be thankful for what one is given. It 
is a great deal. 

B. LEWIS 


RAFAL NAEHLA:  Gharaá'*b al-lahja 
al-misriyya. 111 pp. Beirut: Matba‘at 
Qalfat, 1964. 


The purpose of this book is principally 
lexical and it is in this that it will undoubtedly 
be of most use. 

In its basic scheme it compares certain facets 
of the Egyptian dialect with literary Arabic. 
Thus the first chapter deals inter alia with cer- 
tain sound changes. There is here, however, & 
tendenoy to group togethergeneral and particu- 
lar examples. Thus CaCC > CaCC is given as an 
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example (p. 7) of the shortening of à, and not as 
an example of the rule that a long vowel does 
not occur in a closed syllable in Egyptian. 
Similarly the fairly regular change (in certain 
phonetic contexts) of ' to w is grouped with 
other phenomena in which regular sound 
changes are not involved (p. 13). 

Many useful examples are given of patterns 
peculiar to or characteristic of the Egyptian 
dialect (pp. 22 ff.), as e.g. quadrilaterals, 
diminutives, adjectives and nouns in -an, -áni, 
-dit, and -gi (-sht), and (pp. 34 ff.) of rhyming 
expressions and expressions involving the 
elementa ras, wishsh, abu, and 80 on. 

However, it is the lexical sections which will 
probably be of most interest to philologiste. 
Thus the author gives & list of words which 
have different meanings in Egyptian and in 
literary Arabic (p.18 f£), and long lista of 
Turkish, Italian, French, English, and other 
borrowed words (pp. 52-102) which are of 
considerable interest for the study of the 
historical development of the dialect. The 
Turkish and Greek words are transcribed in a 
system based on French which may cause 
difficulties: thus boy is transcribed as boch, 
and رنه‎ as efchi. 

This is & book which will provide many 


useful examples for dialectologists and for 


philologists. Its chief disadvantage for these 
will probably be that the examples are 
inadequately vocalized. 

T. M. J. 


Laura Veccia VAGLIERI : L'Islám da 
Maometto al secolo xv1. (Storia Univer- 
sale, Vol. rrr, Pt. rr.) xix, 135—595 pp., 
12 plates, 9 maps. Milano: Casa 
Editrice Dr. Francesco  Vallardi, 
[1963]. i 


Dr. Vecoia Vaglieri, an authority on the early 
years of Islam, has turned her hand to pro- 
ducing a history for the general reader. The 
book, which forms part of a grander project for 
the history of the world, contains an intro- 
ductory statement of the pre-Islamic history 
of the Middle East and 14 sections, each sub- 
divided many times. The treatment is limited 
to the classical areas of Islam: the Middle 
East and the Maghrib. Islam in Africa, India, 
and the Far Kast will presumably be included 
in other parte of the larger project. The 
material here, which is arranged according to 
the very familiar and apparently irresistible 
pattern of ruling dynasties, is enhanced by & 
wealth of brilliant photographic illustration, 
some useful maps, and a brief bibliography. 
The approach, surely the safest and perhaps 
the only one practical for the general reader, 
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appears to be that which is sometimes (and 
euphemistically) called ‘a balanced general 
survey’. There is no hint of the doubte and 
questions which oontinue to assail studenta of 
Islam, nor of the intensive activity of oontem- 
porary orientaliste anxious to learn what in faot 
did happen in the early centuries of Muslim 
history. In this subject, Arabia capta ferum 
victorem cepit. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


NicoLa A. ZIADEH : Damascus under the 
Mamlüks. (The Centers of Civilization 
Series, [12].) xx, 140 pp. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1964. 
$2.75. 


This small volume seeks to depict the varied 
and colourful life of Damascus, as it was in the 
time of the Ayyübids (1169-1250) and, more 
particularly, in the time of the Mamluk 
sultanate of Syria and Egypt (1250-1517). 
A brief introduction (pp. xiii-xx) gives some 
account of Damascus before the rise of Islam 
and of the legends which, in the course of the 
centuries, became associated with this ancient 
and famous town. The main narrative, dealing 
with Mamluk Damascus, includes excerpts in 
translation from a wide range of sources, 
Christian as well as Muslim. Amongst the 
Muslim authors whom Professor Ziadeh has 
consulted are Ibn Kathir, Ibn Taghri Birdi, 
Ibn Jubayr, al-Badri, Ibn Battiita, al-‘Umari, 
&l-Qalqashandi, Ibn ‘Arabi, and Ibn Taimiyya. 
Professor Ziadeh has also made use of material 
drawn from Benjamin of Tudela, Niccolo of 
Poggibonsi, Giorgio Gucci, Bertrandon de la 
Brocquière, and Ludovico di Varthema. 

The bibliographical list given at the end of 
the main narrative (pp. 132-4) does not include 
separate references to the writings of Gucci and 
di Varthoma, extracts from which are to be 
found on pp. 36-7 ; nor does it make specific 
mention of the particular work of Professor 
Ayalon to which allusion is made (' . . . abridged 
from Ayalon...’) on p.14. The narrative 
itself contains no small number of Muslim 
terms which might with advantage have been 
brought together in a small glossary for the 
benefit of the uninformed reader (e.g. the word 
‘Shi‘a’ is encountered on a number of ocos- 
sions, but nowhere in the text, it would seem, 
is there a precise definition of its meaning). 
These small observations impair but little, 
however, the attractiveness of this volume, 
which offers a vivid picture of life at Damascus 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth 
centuries. 

V. J. PARRY 
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RiogaRp Huw: Slatin Pasha. xu, 
163 pp., front., 6 plates. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. 25s. 


Rudolf von Slatin, an Austrian subject, 
served in the Sudan under the Khedivial admini- 
stration, the Mahdist state, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium, Originally recruited 
by General Gordon ss one of the expatriate 
officials who played so remarkable a part in the 
Egyptian Sudan, he ended his career under 
Wingate. This short biography, directed to a 
popular audience, describes the vicissitudes and 
romance of his life in picturesque phrases and 
an anecdotal style. Mr. Hill has drawn upon 
much unpublished material, which studente 
will be grateful to him for specifying in his 
account of sources (pp. 153-7), but he does not 
offer a sustained and objective analysis of 
Slatin’s role in Sudanese history. There is some 
fresh information, particularly in the chapter on 
Slatin’s career as inspector-general (pp. 68- 
107), but no new perspective. This reviewer is 
interested to see that Mr. Hill supports in 
detail (pp. 31-3, 38-41) his appraisal of the 
books associated with Ohrwalder, Slatm, and 
Wingate as war-propaganda, organized by 
Wingate, and to note that the German version 
of Fire and sword in the Sudan (Feuer und 
Schwert im Sudan, Leipzig, 1806) ‘was a 
straight translation from the first English 
edition ' (p. 40( مه‎ indeed a comparison of the 
two texta would suggest. One question remains 
unanswered: Mr. Hill speaks of Slatin’s 
original German draft (p. 39) in terms sugges- 
ting that it is still extant, but does not say 
where it is now to be found. Some expreasions 
are misleading. In what sense is Jabal Misa 
a ‘scriptural name’ (p.14)? To describe a 
maulazim of the Khalifa as ‘a Mameluke in all 
but name’ (p. 23) is inappropriate. The title 
of Wingate’s book (p.32) should read Ten 
years’ captivity in the Mahdis (not Mahdist) 
camp, and Mr. Hill's commenta on the evoca- 
tive use of ‘Mahdi’ (p. 33) would apply here 
also. On the last line of p. 55, did Slatin really 
describe the camp-followers as ‘husky 
charmers ', or is this a misprint ? 

1 P. M. HOLT 
F. KórRÜLÜ: Demokrasi yolunda; 

On the way to democracy. Edited by 

T. Halasi-Kun. (Publications in Near 

and Middle Hast Studies, Columbia 

University, Series A, rr.) xxxiv, 928 

pp. The Hague, etc.: Mouton and 
Co., 1964. Guilders 72. 


In the summer of 1945 & group of members 
of the rulmg People’s Party in Turkey put 
forward demands for constitutional changes ; 
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their purpose, they said, was to facilitate the 
effective working of parliamentary democracy. 
In Janusry 1940 they formed a new party, 
known as the Democratic Party; by May 
1950, thanks to the rapid development of free 
institutions, that party was able to defeat the 
government in a general election, and iteelf 
assume power. 

One of the founders of this new political 
grouping was Professor Fuad Képrilit, a dis- 
tinguished scholar who had entered politics not 
long previously as deputy for Kars. He played 
و‎ lesding part m the Democratic Party in 
opposition, and became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in their firat government in 1960. 
During these years, Professor Köprülü wrote 
extensively in Turkish newspapers on & wide 
range of political topios, both national and 
international. It is these articles that have been 
collected by Professor Halasi-Kun, and pub- 
lished in this splendid volume. The earliest is 
dated 25 August 1945, the latest 23 March 
1960. Some readers may feel that the volume 
might have been lightened—in weight and also 
in prico—by the omission of material of an 
ephemeral nature, such as the set pieces on 
Turco-Ruritanian friendship occasioned by the 
visit of Ruritanian dignitaries to Turkey, and 
the like. Professor Halasi-Kun has, however, 
aimed at completeness, and, by including all 
articles published by Professor Köprülü in 
these years, has tried to give a full record of the 
journalistic writings of a key figure during a 
crucial period. It is a decision which will 
certainly benefit the historian and political 
scientist. Teachers and students of Turkish 
will also be grateful for a fine collection of 
articles on subjecta of contemporary interest, 
written in Professor Kóprülü's clear and 
elegant Turkish prose. Some of the articles go 
beyond the day-to-day political struggle, and 
discuss the larger problems of political demo- 
cratization and modernization. It is interesting 
to find a Turkish scholar-politician defining 
‘the most striking contrast’ between oriental 
and Greek civilizations in these terms—that the 
orientals deified their rulers, while the Greeks 
humanized their gods. The one way, says 
Professor Köprülü, leads to despotism and to 
physical and spiritual slavery; the other to 
democracy and to physica) and spiritual 
freedom. It is a striking thought. 

B. LEWIS 


Middle Eastern Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
111 pp. London: Frank Cass and Co. 
Ltd., 1964. 16s. per part, £3 per 
annum. 


Studente of the Middle East will welcome this 
new quarterly which appears under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Elie Kedourie of the London School 
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of Economics. ‘The editorial note (p. 2) 
defines ita object as ‘to promote scholarly 
discussion of the political, economic, religious 
and legal history of this area since the end of 
the eighteenth century, its literature, social 
geography, sociology and anthropology °’. The 
Westernization of the area within the given 
period ‘has now generated a sufficient abun- 
dance of material to make it into a reasonably 
distinct and homogeneous field of academio 
study '. Among the contributions to this first 
issue are an article by Professor J. N. D. 
Anderson on the law of the Isma'ili Khojas of 
East Africa; one by the editor, which criti- 
cally examines the generally received account 
of the capture of Damascus in 1918; and & 
survey by Col. G. E. Wheeler of Middle Eastern 
studies in the Soviet Union. An article by 
Mr. E. Marmorstein illuminates the outlook of 
an Arab writer in Israel, while Dr. L. Hirszo- 
wicz has contributed a highly documented 
study of Nazi German policy in relation to the 
Palestine partition plan of 1937. There are four 
long book reviews; by Professor Andrew 
Mango of Robert Devereux, The first Ottoman 
constitutional period; by Professor Edith 
Penrose of Charles Issawi, Egypt in revolution : 
an economic analysis; by Professor W. N. 
Medlicott of Gordon Waterfield, Layard of 
Nineveh; and by Professor Gabriel Baer of 
William R. Polk, The opening of south Lebanon, 
1788-1840. 


Corpus inscriptionum tranicarum. Part 
II. Inscriptions of the Seleucid and 
Parthian period and of eastern Iran and 
central Asia. Vol. v. Saka documents, 
edited by H. W. Batley. Plates. Port- 
folios 1-111. [viii] pp., 24 plates; [viii] 
pp., 24 plates; [vii] pp., 24 plates. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries and 
Co. Ltd., 1960-4. 22s. 6d. each. 

Corpus insoriptionum tranicarum. Part 
ur. Pahlavi tnsoriptions. Vol. ir. 
Private inscriptions of the classical 

iod. Plates. Portfolio 111. Edited 
by W. B. Henning. [viii] pp., 40 plates. 
London : Perey Lund, Humphries and 
Co. Ltd., 1963. 22s. 6d. 


With the above four portfolios the number of 
those so far published reaches seven. Photo- 
graphs of latex impressions of the first 48 lines 
of the Pahlavi inscription of Kartir at Naqé-i 
Rustam were published in 1957. The new 
volume brings the remainder of that insorip- 
tion, aa well as two other inscriptions in which 
Kartir says much the same as at Naqš-i 
Rustam and Sar-Mashad, viz. the inscription 
at NaqB-i Rajab, and the text he had out on the 
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Ka'be-yi Zardust beneath the Great Inscrip- 
tion of Shapur I. The raw material for a proper 
edition and translation of Kartir's ‘grand 
inscription ', aa the editor calls it, is now avail- 
able, partly in four versions, in a form which, 
given the varying state of preservation, oan 
hardly be bettered. The portfolio also contains 
facsimiles of impressions of the two Pahlavi 
inscriptions on a door jamb in the palace of 
Darius at Persepolis, datable in the reign of 
Shapur II, and an admirable photograph of & 
latex impression of & graffito drawing of an 
early Sasanian king, on horseback, receiving 
the royal emblem. 

The three portfolios of Saka documents con- 
tain photographs of texts written on wood and 
paper. The language of most of these is Khota- 
nese, but the three texta reproduced on plates 
xxii-xxiv, which belong to the Berlin Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, and one fragment included 
on plate xxi, are in the dialeot of Tumshuq. 
Each portfolio includes texts which the editor 
has transcribed in Vols. m and v of his 
Khotanese texts, the first portfolio also three 
texta of the Sven Hedin collection transcribed 
and translated in Vol. rv. But the Tumshuq 
texts, and several of the Khotanese ones, had 
not previously been published in any form. 
The three portfolios will be welcomed as 
offering ample material for the study of the 
difficult script in which the Late Khotanese 
texte are written. A just measure of apprecia- 
tion of the outstanding work accomplished by 
the editor in deciphering and interpreting 
these and scores of other Khotanese texta, all 
written in scriptio continua, can only be 
achieved by consulting the originals, or 
facsimiles of them. 

ILYA GEBSHEVITOH 


MuxrsvuR RAHMAN (comp.): An an- 
thology of modern Persian poetry. 
Vol. ır. (Institute of Islamic Studies 
Publications Series, vr) xv, 357, 
[xxxvii] pp. Aligarh:: Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Muslim University, 
1963. Rs. 10, 15s. 


In 1958 Dr. Munibur Rahman published the 
first volume of his anthology of modern 
Persian poetry, which contained a selection 
from the works of those poets who contmue 
in the main to use classical verse-forms and 
metres. This second volume contains a sample 
of the works of poeta who have rejected the 
classica] tradition. It is divided into two parts : 
poems which introduce new verse-forms ; 
and specimens of popular ballads and verse 
written in colloquial language. As any olassifi- 
cation of the work of these poets by genre 
would clearly be impossible, the poems are 
arranged alphabetically by author. 
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Thirty-two modern poets sre represented. 
The poems chosen are mainly gifa‘at (short 
poems), but the compiler has also given us 
some half-dozen longer poems, and the 
anthology as & whole constitutes a balanced 
selection of contemporary Persian poetry. 
Several things strike one : first, the gasida is a 
virtually extinct verse-form ; second, modern 
poetry appears to be preserving—as it must 
if it is to find general acceptance—its tradi- 
tional association with music and song ; third, 
the restrictions imposed by Reza Shah 
drastically curtailed the use of social and 
political themes, which were so prevalent 
during the first two decades of this century, 
and the emphasis now is on personal themes— 
the subjective analysis of the joys and griefs, 
hopes and frustrations, of the individual ; 
fourth, the most popular verse-forms are the 
quatrain (chahar-para; du bayti), and a verse- 
form of varying length, rhymed or unrhymed, 
based vaguely on the mustazdd ' increment 
poem ’. 

One thing puzzles me, namely, the purpose 
of the ‘ glossary of difficult words and idioms '. 
The majority of the words given are perfectly 
normal modern usage. There is nothing either 
difficult or idiomatic about words like ujag 
‘ fireplace’; istgih ° station’; bugri‘ bottle’ و‎ 
chakush ‘hammer '—to mention but a few. 
Nor is it really necessary to give the Persian 
equivalents of the names of foreign countries 
when these are as obvious as urtipa or inglis, or 
to list such equally obvious loan-words as 


müzik ; milyün ; film; sinima ; fashism ; eto. — 


This, however, is a minor blemish on an 
otherwise useful pieoe of work. 


ER. M. SAVORY 


S. 8. BrawE: The Soma-hymns of the 
Rgveda: a fresh inter ion. Part 
777 (RV. 9.51-70). (M.S. University 
of Baroda Research Series, 6.) [x], 
228 pp. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1962. Rs. 7.20. 


In this third volume of translations and 
notes on the Rigveda, Professor Bhawe covers 
some of the longer hymns of book 1x. The care 
taken in evaluating the hypotheses of Western 
scholars (chiefly Geldner) is again evident, 
though there are oocasions when one would 
wish that the author took the methods and 
findings of LE comparative philology more into 
consideration. Against this, however, it must 
be said that a singular feature of the commen- 
tary is the attention paid to the authority of 
Panini. The latter forms a source too frequently 
overlooked by Western scholars in Vedio 
exegesis, but reference to his siitras often 
provides an added factor in the weighing of 
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evidence. An example of this is found in the 
distinction between asma: and dsmat (rx.70.]), 
or again in the notes on 1x.66.18b, and 67.2a. 
It is regrettable that the interpretation of 
important terms is sometimes hurried over, as, 
for instance, rta in 1x.66.24, where the author 
is content to say ‘instead of entering into ۵ 
long discussion on rté {which would fill in 
pages) it is better to leave the question open ’. 
Ria thus remains untranslated; one feels 
nevertheless that some opmion on the matter 
should have been expressed. In this volume 
the tendency to misprints has increased, and 
though Vedic references (generally easy to 
check) are acourate (one may overlook the 
allusion on p. 1 to Macdonell’s Vedic reader, 
pp. 7 and 24, for which read ' pp. 71 and 240’), 
the benefit to be derived by a student from 
Professor Bhawe’s work will fall rapidly unless 
more attention is paid to accuracy in trans- 
literating Vedio passages (see, for example, the 
reference on p. 16 to rx. 74.6; for -dhāró read 
-dharé, for sániu, saniu, for cátasr,, cátasro, for 
ndbha, ndbho, and for -schtitah, -scütah). This 
volume also includes a Sanskrit commentary 
on 1x.52 and 53 by Pandit Shri MLV. 
Upadhyaya. 


J. E. B. G. 
A. C. BANERJEA : Studies in the Brah- 
manas. xv, 185 pp. Delhi, etec.: 


Motilal Banarsidass, 1963. Rs. 15. 


These studies in tho Brahmanas encompass 
two main questions: firstly, certain terms of 
kinship and social relationship in their develop- 
ment from the time of the samhitas; and 
secondly, the significance of vratya and related 
forms as found chiefly in the Atharvaveda and 
Brihmanas. The inquiry into the terms of 
relationship rests primarily on the assumption 
(already entertained by Brough and Benve- 
niste) that the exogamous olan structure de- 
fined in the sutras existed already in the time of 
the samhitas. The assumption enables Dr. 
Banerjea to improve considerably on the 
interpretation of art, & word which has drawn 
much varied comment from scholars and which 
he defines as a collective term used by ‘a 
member of & certain exogamous group... 
to refer to those belonging to another such 
group or groups into which he wishes to marry 
or with whom he is already connected through 
marriage’. The same meaning, Dr. Banerjea 
asserts, is mainly covered in the Brihmanas 
by the terms jana, janya, though these have 
wider application. Although no theory is 
advanced as to why art should have become 
restricted in the Brihmanas while another 
term steps into its place, the author's investiga- 
tion into the meanings of these words, as well as 
the chapter on jimi, are worthy of study. Less 
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convinoing and less endowed with new ideas are 
the chapters which follow, one on family 
relationships in which the terms agredidhisu, 
didhisupati, parivitta, parivividina, also Anu- 
javara, bhratroya, and sajata are studied, and a 
second on social and functional groups. The 
second half of the book is devoted to the vritya 
problem, introduced by & useful summary of 
prior research on this matter. The author's 
conolusion on a study of the Atharvavedio 
evidence is that the vrdtyas represent ‘an inde- 
pendent tradition ofcertain tribes who may have 
had some affinity with the Bhrgv-angirases. 
They were formerly RAjanyas with esoteric be- 
liefs, and ritual practices, which were recorded 
in a Brahmana completely lost to us. Later they 
were converted into Brahmans through the 
Vrátya-stomas'. Taking the matter further 
into the Br&hmanas, he concludes: ‘The 
Vratyas are non-Brahmans performing rituals, 
which seem to besimilar tosome of the orthodox 
Brahmanio rites, but differ in details. From the 
description of their outfit it seems they are 
Northerners, though it is impossible to locate 
their actual habitat from these references 
alone. They have much in common with the 
members of the warrior-caste. They are con- 
sidered to be sinful, inasmuch as they do not 
abide by the rules of Brahmanio performance. 
They could be incorporated with the Brahman 
folk [fold ?] only through the performance of 
the Vrátyastomas, which are all conversion 
ceremonies, and have the form of Ekahas’. The 
conclusions drawn here are a welcome correc- 
tive to the flights of fancy indulged in by Hauer, 
whose conjectures concerning the admission of 
non-Brahmans into the brahmanical fold 
suggested an all too gullible attitude on the part 
of the Brahmans. The actual identity of these 
vràiyas still remains a mystery, since the 
textual evidence suggesta no more than that the 
leaders of such groups may have been Brah- 
mans. On the whole, Dr. Banerjea’s presenta- 
tion of his thesis is carefully argued, but care, 
unfortunately, does not extend in thia book to 
matters of punctuation and printing. 


J. E. B. G. 


GOPAL CHANDRA MonaPATRA: The 
Stone Age cultures of Ortssa. (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series.) xiv, 
242 pp., T plates. Poona: Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, 1962. Rs. 25. 


The subject-matter of this monograph is an 
extension of the pioneer studies at Mayurbhanj 
undertaken by Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose 
and his colleagues of Calcutta University. The 
author, while a research student at the Deccan 
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College, Poona, made field surveys in the 
Mahanadi basin and on several rivers to the 
north, and derived from the stratigraphy of 
their gravels evidence of three wet phases 
alternating with three dry. He is further able 
to assert with considerable assurance that ‘ the 
stratigraphic horizons of the different stone age 
industries are very clear’. The lower, coarser 
gravel produced Early Stone Age tools; the 
finer, upper gravel those of the Middle Stone 
Age; while tools of the Late Stone Age or of 
more recent date occur upon the surface, or in 
comparable positions. This evidence agrees 
well with that revealed by recent fleld-work in 
many parte of peninsular India, especially by 
Professor Sankalia, his colleagues and studente, 
and by my wife. 

The whole report is clearly presented and 
illustrated, and makes & real contribution to 
Indian prehistory. We may, however, regret 
that the author has retained in the publication 
so much of his dissertation; it could have 
been greatly improved by judicious excision 
and condensation. The typological analysis, 
culminating in the yard-wide tabular classifica- 
tion of Middle Stone Age tools into more than 
80 varieties, ending with such monsters as 
° A-]-a-li-(a) ’, is surely unnecessarily complex. 
Again, for a monograph of this kind, the com- 
parative sections, acceptable as they would be 
in a thesis, might well have been pared to 
essential comparisons. But these editorial 
criticisms do not detract from the interest or 
value of the author’s field observations. 


F. R. ALLOHIN 


Mp. ABDUL WanunkED KHAN: A mono- 
graph on  Yeleéwaram excavations. 
(Andhra Pradesh Government 
Archaeological Series, No.14.) xi, 
69 pp., 40 plates, 13 figs. Hyderabad: 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1963. 
Rs. 20. 


The great Nagarjunasagar dam project on 
the river Tungabhadrá in Andhra Pradesh is 
submerging the ancient city of Nagarjuna- 
konda, along with a number of smaller out- 
lying sites. The Government of India with com- 
mendable foresight permitted their Archaeo- 
logical Department to carry out a vast excava- 
tion of several hundred sores in the area of the 
city itself. The resulta of this work have so far 
only been published in summary form (mainly 
in Indian Archaeology : an annual review). On 
the opposite bank of the river the temple 
complex of Yéléswaram was excavated by the 
Archaeological Department of Andhra Pradesh 
state. The volume under review is an account 
of this work. 
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The excavations were conducted around the 
temple area which was dominated by the 
temple of Siva in the form Yélé4varasvimi 
(c. eleventh century A.D.). Also from this 
period came a broken icon of Visnu, with the 
ten avataras carved on the surrounding slab. 
Beneath “this level were found a series of 
Buddhist stüpas and other structural remains, 
the latest dating to early Pallava or Visnu- 
kundin times, and the earlier to the high period 
of Nagarjunakonda under Iksvaku rule. 
Beneath this was a great stepped bathing ghat 
with fragments of stone sculptures, coins, and 
inscriptions (not yet fully published) associable 
with the later S&tavühana dynasty. To the 
same period belongs a quantity of fine ‘red 
polished ware’. In the earliest occupation of 
the site a number of interesting ‘ megalithic’ 
burials were discovered, probably dating from 
the last two centuries B.0. 

The richness of the finds from this small site 
is indeed tantalizing, and one awaits with eager 
interest the full report on the much larger 
excavations in the city itself. 


F. E. ALLOHIN 


AMAR CHAND MITTAL: An early history 
of Orissa (from earliest times up to 

. first. century B.0.). (Sanmati Publica- 
tion No. 16.) xxiii, 467 pp., 10 plates, 
4 maps. [Banaras]: Jain Cultural 
Research Society, 1962. Rs. 21. 


This book aims at reconstructing the history, 
from the earliest times to the reign of Khara- 
vela, of that part of India which corresponded 
to modern Orissa. Preliminary chapters deal 
with the geographical and early political 
divisions of the country, the references to it in 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jain, and Greek 
writings, and the stone and copper age remains 
found there. 

The two most important sections of the book 
give an account of Kalihga under Afoka and 
Kharavela. Aéoka’s Rock Edict XIII and the 
separate Kalinga edicts are fully discussed, and 
administrative details found in the other edicts, 
the Arthasdstra, and Greek writers, are listed 
and, unless there is evidence to the contrary, 
assumed to apply to Kalihga. The greater part 
of the section on Khiravela is devoted to con- 
sideration of the Háthigumph& inscription, and 
on epigraphical and other grounds it, and 
Kháravela, are dated to the last quarter of the 
first century 8.0. Finally an account is given 
of the architecture and sculpture in the 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves, most of which 
are held to be contemporary with Kharavela. 

In the plates 56 small photographs, mostly 
of the caves, are given but the reproduction is 


poor, and many details are indistinguishable. 
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Similarly, some place-names on the maps are 
illegible. There are many printing mistakes 
and the occasional infelioity in the English, and 
there is a tendency to quote at excessive length 
from earlier historians and epigraphists, even 
when their views are somewhat fanciful or 
quite outdated. Against these defects may be 
reckoned the convenienoe of having all that is 
known &bout Orissa during this period avail- 
able in one well-documented volume; more- 
over, when facta are non-existent or contradio- 
tory the author's conjectures and opinions are 
generally sound and cautious. 


K. R. NORMAN 


CHITRA TIWARI: Stidras in Manu. 
[vii], 102 pp. Delhi, etc. : Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1963. Rs. 10. 


Written about the same time as Professor 
R. S. Sharma’s well-known book on the Südras, 
this labour of love, an M.A. dissertation 
produced under the supervision of the late 
Dr. R. S. Tripathi, is dedicated ' to the dead 
past and the glorious future of the Südras'. 
Its tone is rhetorical and emotional, and can 
be said to be a contribution to knowledge only 
for the historiography of caste-tension in India 
in the last decade. The author can treat Kane 
brusquely (p. 9), but seems not to have heard 
of RahgaswümI Aiyangar. Wherever the word 
dasa occurs in Manu the information is attri- 
buted to the Südras, so that, for example, 
vm.415 deals with seven classes of Siidras ! 
The theme of the book is that Südras were (and 
are) for the most part of common racial origin 
with the dvijas, and that Manu’s ‘ fanatical 
hatred ’ of them was due to brahmanical bias. 
Naturally K. P. Jayaswal is relied upon. 

The work demonstrates in many places the 
traps which almost all attempts to translate 
Manu set for the unwary, as also the diffioulties 
of taking commentaries, such as that of 
Kullùka, seriously as evidence of the smrti- 
writer's intention. The real problem in Manu, 
namely how far the text intends to be didactic, 
how far symbolic, how far descriptive, how far 
analytical, and how far apologetic, remains. 
For the solution we must turn more to the 
anthropologist and the historical economist, 
for such studies as these hardly advance our 
investigations. 

J.D. M. D. 
JAGDISH CHANDRA JHA: The Kol 

insurrection of Chota-Nagpur. x, 242, 

xxiiipp.,2 maps. Calcutta: Thacker, 

Spink and Co., 1964. Rs. 14. 


In December 1831, the Government of 
Bengal was confronted with the most serious 
of a succession of rebellions by the Kol tribes 
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of Chota Nagpur, and its suppression was to 
involve the Government in four months of 
campsigning. The rising wes not directed at 
British rule but was the blind protest of a 
tribal people against the exploitation of non- 
tribal moneylender, merchant, and official, who 
became the chief targets of their ‘ wild justice 
of revenge ’. 

These evente form the basis of the first of 
Professor Jha’s case studies of the effecta of 
unregulated contact, and of the extension to 
tribal areas of the regulation system of ad- 
ministration associated with Cornwallis. The 
rebellion, and the debate on the future ad- 
ministration of Chota Nagpur that followed, 
gave the opponents of the Cornwallis school 
their opportunity. The result was the establish- 
ment of the South-West Frontier Agency in 
1834 under the Non-Regulation system. As in 
the case of other tribal] areas, the role of indi- 
vidual British officers is shown to have been of 
considerable importance in interpreting tribal 
needs to Government. 

Professor Jha’s book is a scholarly and fully 
documented account of these developments. 
His narrative of the rebellion itself is partiou- 
larly well done. The occasional misprint and 
error of English do not mar a book which 
should recommend itself not only to the 
historian, but also to those concerned with the 
social and political implications of tribal 
administration. 

J. H. BEAGLEHOLE 


Davi C. POTTER: Government in rural 
India: an introduction to contempo- 
rary district administration. x, 91 pp. 
London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd. for 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of Lon- 
don), 1964. 21a. 


The &uthor, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at Oakland University, Michigan, 
carried out field studies in preparation for this 
book in the States of Andhra and Rajasthan, 
1960-1. The book is brief, and the content is 
entirely factual; the author seeks to pass no 
value judgments upon the complex and con- 
troversial aspects of rural, local life and govern- 
ment covered by his survey. He begins with a 
brief historical account of the evolution of the 
Indian district system during Muslim and 
British rule. He gives more detailed considera- 
tion to district officer government in ita official, 
‘Law and Order’ functions. There follows & 
systematic account of the Community Develop- 
ment programme at the district level, and in 
its lower echelons. The new system of Panch- 
ayatt Raj ‘the reign of the village councillors * 
was being introduced throughout the two 
States where Dr. Potter was conduoting his 
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field-work, and he provides a formal statement 
of the functions of the new system, together 
with a cameo of the system at work. Reticence 
may be a virtue: but a little critical comment 
would have served to make this narrative less 
wooden. The book ends with a chapter on the 
training and career of the district oflloer—the 
Collector. Though some consider him an 
anachronism, the author sees him still as the 
corner-stone of the district system. 


HUGH TINK ER 


VISHWANATH PRASAD Varma: Modern 
Indian political thought. Second 
edition. xix, T0] pp. Agra: Lakshmi 
Narain Agarwal, 1964. Ra. 22.50, 30s. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 
1961. The author has now added a number of 
new, minor features. This is probably the best 
introduction to political and social thought 
from Ram Mohan Ray to the present day to be 
found. There are no surprises: the author 
treats in a full and thorough manner all the 
accepted leaders and writers with the respect 
which he deems to be their due. Professor 
Varma has studied widely among European 
thinkers, and he places his Indian writers firmly 
in the context of the wider movement of ideas. 
It might perhaps be useful to have been given 
more excerpts from the actual writings: but 
when so many books of this nature consist of 
strings of quotations, loosely strung together, 
one hesitates to question an author who 
integrates his subject completely into his own 
argument. Not surprisingly, Muslim thought 
is accorded only brief treatment, and such a 
seminal] writer as Maulana Maudoodi is not 
included. The book is written in what is Not 
So Much the English Language, More a Way 
of Communication. The opening sentence of 
the preface to the second edition will serve as 
an illustration: ‘ By the grace of Providence, 
I have got the opportunity of seeing the second 
edition of this book being published ’. Presum- 
ably, we shall have to accept this sort of near- 
English or sub-English (it is not our good old 
Indian English at all) increasingly in the years 
to come; but this reviewer, at any rate, will 
continue to protest. The book contains an 
ample, though somewhat eclectic bibliography. 
At 30s. it is excellent value for money. 


HUGH TINKER 


S. ARASARATNAM : Ceylon. (The Modern 
Nations in Historical Perspective. 
Spectrum Book 8-603.) ix, 182 pp. 
Haglewood Cliffs, N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., [1964]. $1.95. 


The balance of this popular history is con- 
ceived in unusual and illuminating terms. The 
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book opens with a brief account of Ceylon after 
independence, showing the pressures and 
cleavages which have emerged in the island’s 
politics. The author then goes back to the 
original genesis of these forces. He devotes 
most space to the early period of Sinhalese 
civilization. The author resists the longueurs 
of dynastio history, and provides a spirited 
acoount of Sinhalese society, culture, political 
organization, and economic development. He 
reminds us that from earliest times, Ceylon has 
been open to all the winds that blow. He shows 
how Buddhism became the foundation of the 
national life, and he skilfully weaves together 
the strands of popular and philosophic religion. 

Dr. Arasaratnam shows how the decline of 
Sinhalese power was brought about by ex- 
tremes of internal faction, opening the way to 
external intervention. When he tums to the 
Tamils, the author reviews the evidence for 
their being the first dwellers in Ceylon. He 
shows that, from the beginning of the Sinhalese 
immigration, the Tamils contributed to the 
formation of their culture. Still, from the 
beginning, the relationship was stormy. In the 
development of caste among the Ceylon Tamils, 
the dominant role which the Brahman played 
in South India was not repeated ; nevertheless, 
the Tamils became a conservative, caste- 
conscious community. Relatively briefly, yet 
inoisively, Dr. Arasaratnam demonstrates how 
the three layers of European colonial gover- 
nance reacted upon the indigenous cultures. 
As an introduction to, and explanation of the 
complications of modern Ceylon, this book— 
easy to read, yet scholarly in content—may be 
warmly recommended. 

HUGH TINKER 


LAWRENCE KRADER: Peoples of central 
Asia. (Indiana University Publica- 
A Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 

xiv, 319 pp., 2 È [in end- 


pocket Bloomin Indiana 
niversity ; The و‎ : Mouton 
and Co., 1963. $4, guilders 14.50. 


Both the 1914-18 War and the second World 
War produced large crops of publications 
fertilized by ‘intelligence research’ done in 
civilian and military government departments, 
or under contracts with them. Governments 
woke up to the fact that there were countries 
and peoples about which they knew very little 
but with which they might become involved. 
Goggle-eyed with surprise, bureaucrats dis- 
covered that in the universities there were 
queer people who could dig information out of 
languages not previously respected in the 
corridors of power. They ladled out money, 
and the card-indexes began to acoumulate. 
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. After both wars, quantities of these materials 
were released for general publication. In 
America, compilations of often rather elemen- 
tary information, which one had seen marked 
‘confidential’ when they were done by the 
Office of Strategic Services, began to be turned 
over to hives of industry like the Human 
Relations Area Files, which sorted them out by 
categories of academic discipline. Further 
along the production line—with bibliographies 
growing at every stage, of course—the flow of 
busy-work debouched into various ‘ area pro- 
grammes ’ of university research and teaching. 

Professor Krader’s handbook ranks rather 
high among exercises of this kind. It is useful 
for quick reference to geographical structure, 
historical outline, social systems—nomadic and 
sedentary ; family, clan, and tribe, and so on. 
There is & wide-ranging Russian bibliography, 
and the foreign-language sources far out- 
number those in English. British contributions 
to the knowledge of the area are rather 
strikingly neglected, and the Chinese informa- 
tion, even that available in translation, is also 
little utilized. 

The intellectual level is, to put it mildly, 
disappointing. Section after section reads as 
if it had, before being incorporated into the 
book, been tried out as lecture notes for under- 
graduates whose preparation in school for the 
social sciences had been extremely poor. The 
editing, moreover, accentuates the dullness : 
extremely elementary statements, once made, 
are repeated over and over again in later 
sections. 

OWEN LATTIMORE 


J. EDWARD Kipper: Early Japanese 
art: the great tombs and treasures. 
362 pp., including 66 plates, front. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 
[1964]. £4 4. 


After an introductory account of the Jómon 
and Yayoi periods, the author takes up his 
main subject, the art of the kofun jidai, the 
Old Tumulus Period, from about a.p. 280 to 
539. Half of the book is devoted to his account 
of this, and the second half has 76 half-tone 
illustrations, preceded by explanatory notes. 
There are also three appendixes, two of which 
are catalogues—of ornamented tombs, and 
decorated sarcophagi—and the other ‘A 
critique of Japanese metal workmanship’. 
More notes, a bibliography, a chronological 
table, and an index complete this wholly admir- 
able work, the product of extensive reading and 
field-work by the author. 

We are, of course, in the area in which art 
and archaeology are all but indistinguishable, 
and are given a consistent account of the 
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streams of tradition, both artistic and funerary, 
which produce the characteristic Japanese 
style—mirrors and techniques from China, 
shamanism and motives from Korea, shintoism 
from Japan itself, and, at the end of the period, 
the first signs of Buddhist influence. The 
illustrations are well chosen and both explain 
and are explained by the text, with ite clear 
marginal references to the plates and figures. 

٠ The great merit of this book is that it com- 
bines the work of Japanese scholars and the 
informed criticism of the author, whose know- 
ledge is not restricted to Japan, but extends to 
continental Asia. The reader can thus learn 
the extent of the artistio survivals of this 
period, and can, with the help of the appen- 
dixes, find their locations. He can also trace 
the origins of the various elements, and learn 
muoh of the religious background. A gap in 
the information available in Western languages 
is thus most satisfactorily filled. 


C. J. DUNN 


Ivan Morris: The world of the Shining 
Prince : court life in ancient Japan. 
xv, 336 pp., front. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 50s. 


The ‘Shining Prince’ is, of course, Prince 
Genji, and the general reader, for whom this 
book is intended, will derive much entertain- 
ment and insight into the Heian period from it. 
The specialist, too, will almost certainly benefit 
from the work the author has put into the 
10 chapters on the politics, religion, customs 
and loves of the ‘ good people’ of the Heian 
Court, and from the six appendixes and the 
bibliography. Apart from a certain lack of 
cohesion in some of the chapters, the work is 
eminently readable and is highly recommended. 


C. J. DUNN 


Davin W. PLATE: The after hours: 
modern Japan and the search for 
enjoyment. xi, 222 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles : University of California 
Press, 1964. $4. (English agents: 
Cambridge University Press. 32s.) 


Appropriately, this is a relaxing and enjoy- 
able little book. The reader is warned at the 
outset that it is concerned with the little as 
opposed to the great tradition of Japanese 
oulture, pleading that the commonplace affairs 
of Japanese life continue to be seriously under- 
reported in the West. 

After a brief description of the history and 
social composition of the Anchiku region in 
central Honshu, a white-collar worker, & 
farmer, a greengrocer, and an innkeeper of this 
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area are introduced and give an account of 
their way of life and their attitudes to their 
work. The minutes of a local ladies’ club, & 
description of & local political meeting, the 
plots of film and television dramas, newspaper 
items, and opinion samples are also cited to 
illustrate the author's theme. 

His purpose was to see how the Japanese 
people are facing up to the leisure problem, and 
henoe to see the problem iteelf more clearly. 
His pointed and amusing desoriptions of 
Japanese life and attitudes are therefore inter- 
woven with a series of general reflections upon 
leisure, concluding that the human problems 
which modernity has imposed on the Japanese 
are overwhelmingly like those it has imposed 
on Americans and Europeans. 

A. FRASER 


JOHN BANKER and others: Mon-Khmer 
studies 1. [By] John and Elizabeth 
Banker, John and Carolyn Muller, 
Richard and Saundra Watson, David D. 
Thomas. (Publication No.1 of the 
Linguistic Circle of Saigon.) [n], 
163 pp. [Saigon]: Linguistic Circle 
of Saigon and Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1964. 


Grammatical themes predominate in these 
papers by a group of young American linguists 
on three MK languages of Vietnam. In the 
field of syntax a variety of approaches are 
represented, among which Mr. Banker’s use of 
transformational batteries to provide a form of 
syntactic paradigm for the Bahnar clause 
deserves special mention. Other contributions 
deal with the substantive phrase in Bréu 
(Carolyn P. Miller), Bróu word classes (John D. 
Miller), and the personal pronouns of the 
hitherto undescribed Pakoh (Saundra K. 
Watson). 

Morphology is the subject of two papers on 
Bahnar by Elizabeth M. Banker, the second of 
which describes an inventory of reduplicative 
compounds more reminiscent of Tai languages 
than of MK, and without reported parallel in 
its systematic character. Consultation of 
Dourisboure’s dictionary of 1889 would have 


' saved Mrs. Banker from olaiming teneh 


‘ cigarette lighter’, quondam ‘briquet’, as a 
neologism. 

That only one paper, Richard Wateon’s on 
Pakoh, concerns phonemios is the more regret- 
table since the material cited elsewhere is 
cloaked in a quóc-ng& orthography which will 
be far from transparent to many readers. (No 
other author refers to transcription even in a 
footnote.) The 30 vowel contrasts listed, with 
an opposition between ‘ mid-tense ' and * mid- 
lax’ sets, and the absence of /g/ from the 
consonant system suggest a register distinotion 
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of the type ‘found in Mon, Khmer, and Kuy. 
Mr. Watson’s interpretation of final [j?], [w?] 
as allophones of glottalized plosives, in order 
to posit (too hastily; cf. p. 141) a unique 
identity of mitial and final consonant systems, 
is over-ingenious, obscuring their resemblance 
to features reported for several MK languages. 

The volume concludes with a survey of com- 
parative studies by David Thomas, who also 
contributes an introduction. 

H. L. 8. 


Burr BAUGHMAN: Speaking Iban. 
(Sarawak Information Service Publi- 
cation.) [iv], 76 pp. Kuala Belait: 
Brunei Press Ltd., [1963]. 


Teaching material for Iban (Sea Dayak) was 
badly needed, and though the author insiste 
that ‘these lessons, of course, are only the 
barest beginnings in the learning of the Iban 
language * it was well worth while to publish 
them ahead of the more complete work on 
which he is engaged. The lessons are based on 
the 0181565 of the Kapit region, which differs 
only in relatively minor respecta from those 
spoken elsewhere in Sarawak, and they are 
essentially designed for use by English speakers 
to whom Iban speakers are available for pur- 
poses of checking. They give simple explana- 
tions of a number of basio constructions with 
plenty of examples ringing the changes on ۵ 
small but well-chosen vocabulary. Many im- 
portant features are, as the author recognizes, 
not treated, and the book could not serve as & 
reference grammar; but a student who had 
worked conscientiously through the lessons and 
exercises would be in a good position for 
extending his command of the language. 

Probsbly because the lessons are intended 
for people having access to Iban speakers, 
pronunciation is dealt with only in notes con- 
cerning particular pointe. It may be remarked 
that reference, in connexion with the weak 
central vowel, to the last syllable in churches 
and loses would be misleading to very many 
Englishmen ; the first syllable of about would 
serve them better. The occurrence of glottal- 
ized final vowels, not marked in the usual 
spelling, is indicated by an apostrophe (which 
should appear in tko’, p. 59, and siko’, p. 65, 
and not in enggai, p. 58). 

It might have been helpful to the self-taught 
if the part played by art and enggau in oom- 
parisons had been made explicit, and it seems 
a pity that kami-duas (dual exclusive) ia not 
given alongside tua (dual inclusive). It would 
also be helpful if a reference were made in the 
vocabulary to the fact that a note on the 
particular word will follow—sometimes several 
pages later. But if improvementa of detail can 
bo suggested, the book remains & very useful 
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introduction to the practical study of Iban, 
and is to be welcomed. 
N. O. BOOTT 


Lennox A. Mints: Southeast Assa: 
illusion and reality in politics and 
economics. ix, 365 pp. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press; Lon- 
don and Kuala Lumpur: Oxford 
University Press, 1964. 45s. 


A pioneer in South East Asian studies, 
Professor Milla has not been content to con- 
tinue harvesting the same crop over the years : 
he has continuslly moved on to fresh fields, 
opening up new lines of inquiry. The present 
book is an attempt to penetrate through the 
accepted clichés concerning the ‘ free’, Com- 
munist, and military régimes of the region, and 
also the economie classification into private 
enterprise, mixed, or state economies, to 
discover exactly how the different countries 
are evolving. In his earlier chapters, “ Politica 
without illusions, Professor Mills decides that 
allthe South East Asian governments are either 
dictatorships or oligarchies. He then investi- 
gates some of the external factors affecting the 
region: the activities of the overseas Chinese, 
the role of Communism, and the functioning 
of international relations. But his most in- 
teresting chapters are those which deal with 
the problems of economic development. The 
author states that he has received a good deal 
of statistical information from Western con- 
cerns operating in South East Asia, and a great 
many figures are reproduced in the text. 
Perhaps because of the multiplicity of origin 
of these statistics, it is somewhat difficult to 
use them quantitatively; they derive from 
such different periods and bases of comparison. 
However, Professor Milla succeeds in demon- 
strating that Malaysia is the only country 
which is genuinely achieving economio growth, 
largely based upon foreign capital. Even here, 
he detects certain potential causes of trouble. 
His final analysis is directed to the two great 
questions of the future of foreign aid, and the 
rise in population. Although the prospects are 
not so bleak as in India or China, Professor 
Mills finds little sign that adequate remedial 
measures will be instituted in the near future. 


HUGH TINKER 


GEORGE McTurnan Kamn (ed.): 
Governments and politics of Southeast 
Asia. Second edition. xvii, 796 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1964. $11.50. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 928.) 
Since the first edition of this book appeared 

in 1959, the rush of events has compelled the 
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authors to carry out much revision and 
rethinking. New sections have been introduced 
on Cambodia and Laos. Each country is con- 
sidered according to a standard method of 
treatment, divided up into sections, headed : 
The historical background, The contemporary 
setting, The political process, and Major 
problems. The contributors are David Wilson 
on Thailand, Josef Silverstein on Burma, 
Herbert Feith on Indonesia, Norman Parmer 
on Malaysia, Roy Jumper and Marjorie Weiner 
Normand on Vietnam (for all sections, &part 
from that on the historical background, there 
is separate treatment for North and South 
Vietnam), Roger Smith on Laos and on Cam- 
bodia, and David Wurfel on the Philippines. 
At the end ofeach part, dealing with a separate 
country, there is a bibliography of suggested 
reading; while a general reading list follows 
at the end. These bibliographies, remarkably 
comprehensive, so far as English-language 
books and articles are concerned, are & feature 
of this work, which has established ita place as 
primary reading for all students of the region. 


HUGH TINKER 


B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI: The declensions 
of Somali nouns. [i], 149 pp. [Lon- 
don]: School of Oriental and African 
Btudies, University of London, 1964. 
20s. (Agents : Luzao.) 


The present work suffers from none of the 
shortcomings usually associated with the 
publication of Ph.D. theses. It is a mature and 
substantial contribution by a scholar who has 
gained an enviable reputation in the field of 
Somali studies, both by impeccable method 
and by complete command of his material. 

Dr. Andrzejewski is the first to recognize and 
to describe in detail Somali declensional ex- 
ponents which are expressed in terms of 
‘inflectional and accentual characteristica ’, 
i.e. nouns can be assigned to groups which are 
marked off from others by shape variants 
whose distribution is determined by their posi- 
tion—vis-d-vis other words—in the sentence. 

The guthor has fully attained his aim to 
provide scholars working in the sphere of the 
Cushitic languages with fresh material and new 
grammatica] insight which will allow them to 
assess more closely the relationship of Somali 
to Galia, Afar, and other members of this 
group. Dr. Andrzejewski’s present work has 
confirmed his own observations—as well as 
those of other soholars—that * accentnal 
features, such as tone and stress, are an integra] 
part of the grammatical structures of those 
languages and play & part comparable to that 
of grammatical suffixes and prefixes’. One 
would agree with the author in attributing 
considerable importance to accentual pat- 
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terns as a means of reliable comparative assess- 
ment, especially as purely lexical comparisons 
have not hitherto shown impressive results. 
Dr. Andrzejewski deserves our thanks and 
congratulations. 

EDWARD ULLENDOREF 


WILLIAM Faca : Nigerian images. Photo- 
graphs by Herbert List. [48 pp., 144 
plates.] London: Lund Humphries, 
1963. £4 ۰ 


In his latest book on Nigerian art the author 
gives us his by now well-known and generally 
accepted account of the main phases of 
Nigerian art history. The first part of the book 
describes the works of Nok, Ife, and Benin, 
together with some outlying styles. All these 
works are in non-perishable materials such as 
terracotta or bronze and they have a tangible 
past which goes back, in the case of Nok, to 
around the beginning of the Christian era. The 
second part of the book describes the many 
different genres of Nigerian tribal sonlpture in 
wood. Here the prototypes are old, but the 
surviving pieces are all fairly new, because 
every mask or figure that was in rural use was 
sooner or later destroyed by white ants. In 
speaking of the individuality of African artista 
the author insists that there are very important 
differences of quality and technique between 
the works of one tribal artist and another. . 
‘The named carvers whose personal styles are 
now established by examples or photographs 
in the British and Nigerian Museums already 
number well over 100, the great majority of 
them Yoruba; the number of Yoruba artists 
alone who have flourished since 1900 and whose 
styles could be similarly documented certainly 
runs into several thousands.’ 

The many illustrated books on African 
sculpture which have appeared since the war 
owe some of their popularity to the fact that 
good black and white photographs are apt to 
look more impressive than the original sculp- 
tures themselves. The reason for this is that 
the most typical African figures (although not 
the masks) are nearly always on a rather 
disappointingly small scale, varying in height 
from only a few inches to around 20 inches. 
A large photographie print can make such 
figures look a good deal more monumental and 
dramatic than they really are. Let us hasten 
to add that the photographs in this book are 
by one of the most ‘honest’ and restrained 
photographers in the fleld. Herbert List’s 
photographs are taken by natural daylight and 
at normal heights and angles, but even مم‎ the 
medium is s0 congenial and flattering to this 
kind of art that only the weakest pieces, such 
88 figures 10, 68, 74, 80, 139, look anything less 
than first class. 
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An unusual feature of the arrangement of 
the text is that the author has managed to 
avoid “the need for an index. His cross- 
references, where necessary, are made by 
means of numbers and notes placed in the 
broad margins of the text. The list of plates 
is ingeniously combined with information 
about the various tribes, cultures, and styles ; 
there is & useful if slightly eccentric glossary 
of terms (why, for instance, include Fabergé 
and the Sibylline Books ?). The map on p. 18 
is a welcome improvement on common practice 
in that it is specially made up to show all the 
places mentioned in the text. The typography 
and layout are excellent. 

GUY ATKINS 


WILLIAM A. SMALLEY ‘and others: 
Orthography studies : articles on new 
writing systems by William A. Smalley 
and [ten] others. (Helps for Translators, 
Vol. vi.) vii, 173 pp. London: 
United Bible Societies in co-o ricus 
with the North-Holland Publishin 
Co., Amsterdam, 1964. 


This volume consists, apart from two 
previously unpublished papers by the editor, 
Dr. Smalley, of articles reprinted from the 
Bible Translator. Though addressed to readers 
whose knowledge of linguistics may be modest, 
it distilt—as those who know that periodical 
would expect—a wide experience of the prac- 
tical (and political) problems of ‘reducing 
languages to writing ', and represents a point 
of view which academic linguists can profit by 
considering. 

Dr. Smalley's introductory essay on writing 
systems, supplemented by his earlier ‘ How 
shall I write this la ? °, gives a synoptic 
view of the field, and is followed by articles by 
Eugene A. Nida on phonemics and ite limita- 
tions. The main part ofthe volume is devoted 
to case studies illustrating the working-out 
of the principles enunciated in particular 
languages. It is completed by a select biblio- 
graphy and index. 

A practical writing system, as Professor Nida 
reminds us on pp. 29-30, is the product of 
psychology and anthropology as well as 
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linguistics. This emerges clearly in the discus- 
sions which appear in the contributions of 
séveral authors on how the morpheme should 
be symbolized when its phonemic form varies. 
Dr. Smalley lists the priorities in orthography 
preparation as motivation for the learner ; 
representation of speech; ease of learning ; 
and transfer value to a culturally dominant 
language, placing ease of mechanical reproduc- 
tion last. Systems for minority languages may 
have to be designed at least not to impede the 
acquisition of literacy in the majority one. In 
this connexion Dr. Smalley’s survey on pp. 
71 ff. of the use of non-roman scripts is of great 
interest. The adaptations of Thai writing for 
Kuy and other languages, projected from 
phonemic analyses, hardly remain phonemic ! 


H. L. S. 


Wa. THEODORE DE Bary and AINSLIE T. 


EMBREE (ed.): Approaches to Anan 
civilizatione. xxv, 293 p . New York 
and London: Columbia University 


Press, 1964. 45s. 


This is a volume of conference papers con- 
cerned with the problem of teaching general 
courses on Asian civilizations to  under- 
graduates, especially in American liberal arte 
colleges. The contributors adopt & variety of 
viewpoints, ranging from that of the social 
scientist to that of the orientalist. They advo- 
cate a variety of methods: descriptive, 
analytical, comparative, narrative, and topical. 
What they say is often—and quite rightly— 
too closely related to the American university 
system to be applicable in other countries. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether teachers in 
any other country could accept as an assump- 
tion the statement that ‘the problem is no 
longer how to stimulate action in favor of 
Asian studies, but rather how to guide these 
burgeoning efforts in the right direction’ 
(p. v). Nevertheless, there is much in these 
papers that all those who are concerned with 
the teaching of Asian subjects in & Western 
university curriculum will find both useful and 
stimulating to read. 

W. G. BEASLEY 
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OBITUARY 
SIR PERCIVAL DAVID 


Percival Victor David Ezekiel David was born at Bombay on 21 July 1892 
and died at his home in London on 9 October 1964. He was educated at Elphin- 
stone College and Bombay University, and succeeded his father, Sir Sassoon 
David, the first baronet, in 1926. He had all the qualities that go to the making 
of a collector, percipience, visual memory, ingenuity, and tirelessness in pursuit 
of the quarry. To these he added something rarer among collectors, a scholarly 
instinct and discipline. Visiting China on business in 1927 he was impressed by 
the tradition of art connoisseurship he found there. He determined to pursue 
it and to build up a porcelain collection on the lines of the Imperial Collection 
in the Forbidden City in Peking. The old social order was breaking up, and those 
were days of unexampled opportunity to a buyer with knowledge, judgment, 
and an ample fortune. His second ambition was to bring to London a great 
exhibition of Chinese art, with contributions of outstanding treasures from the 
Peking palace and the principal museums and private collections of Europe 
and America. His third, formulated in later years, was to establish a great 
centre of Chinese art studies in the University of London, which should cultivate, 
through the appreciation of the Chinese artistic genius, a deeper understanding 
and a greater respect for China in the Western world. 

In the first two projects he was encouraged by that prince of collectors, the 
late George Eumorfopoulos, founder-president of the Oriental Ceramic Society. 
The Society had been started in 1921, and was at first a coterie of twelve amateurs 
and museum curators who met at each others’ houses to exchange views and 
discuss specimens. To this exclusive circle David was admitted in 1930, after 
his first visits to the Far Hast. In 1934 the Society was opened to a wider 
membership, and now has a roll of over 800 and an international reputation. 

David’s first contribution to the literature of Chinese ceramics was made in 
1929, an article in the short-lived quarterly, Eastern Art, entitled ‘ Some notes on 
51-86 yao’. This was a closely reasoned argument for the identification of 
certain bowls of Yüeh Chou type as the 78-56 yao, the ware of private or reserved 
colour, of the princes of Wu and Yiieh, in the Five Dynasties period. It was 
followed the next year by ‘ The Shösö-in ’, in the Transactions of the Japan 
Society, an exhaustive account of the history and contents of the famous 
imperial treasury at Nara. David had visited the treasury m two successive 
years at the time of the annual three weeks’ ‘airing’, and had been given 
opportunities, rarely if ever accorded to a foreign expert, of examining and 
handling the objects. 

From now on the Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society became the 
principal vehicle of his writings—notes, introductions to exhibition catalogues, 
and several long papers of lasting value. Vol. x (1931~2) carried an article on 
‘The Shósó-in pottery’ in which he marshalled the evidence supporting the 
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rival theories of Chinese and Japanese origins of the san ts‘at vessels in the Nara 
treasury, and came down emphatically on the side of the former. Vol. xr (1933-4) 
contains ‘Chinese porcelain at Constantinople ', in which he collaborated with 
R. L. Hobson in an account of their inspection of the enormous accumulation of 
Yüan and Ming porcelains in the Topkapı Sarayı. A long paper in the same 
volume, ‘ Hsiang and his album’, caused a sensation. The album referred to is 
the L4 tat ming tet t'u p'u ‘ Illustrated description of noteworthy ceramics of 
different dynasties ’, purporting to be a manuscript notebook of the well-known 
aixteenth-century artist and connoisseur, Hsiang Yiian-pien. It turned up in 
Peking in 1886, when it was purchased by Dr. Stephen Bushell, at that time 
physician to the British Logation, and was discussed by him before the Peking 
Oriental Society. It was eventually published by the Clarendon Press in 1908, in 
a beautiful edition, with facsimile reproductions of the coloured drawings and 
an Knglish translation and notes by Bushell. It quickly acquired a reputation as 
& kind of ceramist’s bible, and in 1931 a still more splendid edition appeared in 
Peking from the pens of Kuo Pao-ch‘ang and J. C. Ferguson. Great importance 
was claimed for the album by Bushell and others, because it was the only early 
descriptive catalogue known, and the pictures were supposed to provide 
valuable data as to the form and colour of Sung porcelains by a Ming connoisseur 
of note, 

Uneasiness had, however, been felt by some as to the genuineness of the 
work because of an error in an artist’s name and an anachronism in the text, 
while some of the objects illustrated seemed to be ceramically impossible, and 
the pictures showed such errors as white-glazed interiors of early monochromes. 
David discovered that many of the illustrations were exact copies of line 
drawings, mostly of bronzes, in the Sung catalogues of antiquities Po ku tu lu 
and K'ao ku t'u, published more than three centuries before the alleged date of 
Hsiang’s album. He concluded that if there ever had been such an album, the 
water-colour drawings and parts of the original text had been lost, and that the 
losses had been ‘ made good ’ by some antiquarian into whose hands the remains 
had fallen. The coup de gráce was delivered in 1936 by Paul Pelliot in an article 
in T'oung Pao entitled ‘ Le prétendu album de porcelaines de Hiang Yuan-pien ’, 
m which he reached the conclusion that the whole work was an elaborate 
forgery. 

David's most important contribution to the Transactions was his ‘ Com- 
mentary on Ju ware’, a long paper in Vol. xiv (1936-7), in which he laid the 
foundations for the identification of the rare imperial Ju ware, the product of 
kilns in operation for the short period from 1107 to 1127. The only considerable 
group of this ware outside the Chinese national collections is in the Percival 
David Foundation. His last work, an annotated translation of the Ko ku yao lun, 
was fortunately completed and in the press before his final illness. 

His name is associated with two other literary enterprises which he spon- 
sored, financed, and cared for at all stages of their production. The firat is the 
catalogue of his own collection in 1934, The catalogue of the Chinese pottery and 
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porcelain in the collection of Str Percival David, by R. L. Hobson. This is remark- 
able both as a work of scholarship and an example of book production, a superb 
folio volume of 230 pages and 180 plates mostly in colour, each a masterpiece of 
the printer’s craft and of a quality and facsimile accuracy rarely equalled to-day, 
after 30 years’ ‘ progress’ in colour-printing. The other work is a definitive 
edition of the ‘ Travels of Marco Polo’, for which he engaged the services of 
Professors Pelliot and A. C. Moule. It was inspired by David’s discovery of an 
unknown Latin manuscript of a large part of the Polo narrative in the chapter 
library at Toledo. Moule’s share of the task, published in two volumes, was 
the transcription of the Latin codex, and an English translation of the Franco- 
Italian text in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris, incorporating additional 
and variant passages from all the other known manuscripts, including that of 
Toledo. The third and fourth volumes comprise 900 quarto pages of notes by 
Pelliot, published posthumously under the auspices of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. 

In all such undertakings David displayed consistently certain traits of 
character which his associates came to recognize and respect. The first was 
steadfastness and patience in the pursuit of a course to what he had decided was 
a necessary or desirable end. To this he added a keen appreciation of quality, 
whether in a pot or a book or a man ; a readiness to pay a high price for quality, 
and for supreme quality a very high price indeed, if necessary ; and an excep- 
tional flair for finding ‘the man for the job’ as collaborator, craftsman, or 
servant. He had little use for the second-rate, and certainly no disposition to 
pay for it. 

The achievement by which he is best remembered by those casually interested 
in Chinese art is the ‘ great exhibition ’ of 1935-6 at the Royal Academy, one of 
the most successful, educationally and financially, ever staged at Burlington 
House. It is difficult to appreciate nowadays the weight of conservatism in 
China and of apathy in Britain that had to be overcome, before such a plan 
could be brought to fruition. David enlisted the support and eventually the 
enthusiasm of heads of state and their ministers, senior government officials, 
ambassadors, patrons of the arts, and the leading scholars of Europe, Asia, and 
America. Was the Academy concerned at the expense involved ? Then ample 
guarantees would be forthcoming. Were the Chinese anxious for the safety of 
their national treasures on the long voyage ? Then the Admiralty would provide 
a cruiser to transport them. No obstacles were allowed to impede the progress 
of the plan, and the result was a revelation to the West of the full splendour of 
the artistic tradition of China and an inspiration to students to explore it in 
depth. 

The same pertinacity was apparent in David’s pursuit of his third ambition— 
to found a centre of Chinese art studies in our University. It began with 
the provision by him of funds for a temporary lectureship at the School of 
Oriental Studies in 1931. The results were so encouraging that the Universities’ 
China Committee provided the salary for a Chair of Chinese Art and Archaeology 
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from the Boxer Indemnity Fund. The University appointed the late Professor 
W. P. Yetts, under whom an active department was soon organized, the first 
of its kind in the world, with courses of instruction leading to degrees and 
diplomas. The war and subsequent events in China have sadly hindered these 
studies, but such calamities could not deflect David from his purpose. He 
offered his incomparable collection of ceramics and his library to the University 
on conditions which he considered necessary for their use by students and the 
public. The conditions were not of a kind to be instantly accepted by any 
university, but after somewhat protracted negotiations agreement was reached. 
Much of the credit for this was due to Dame Lillian Penson, who was Vice- 
Chancellor at the time. The house at 53 Gordon Square was set aside to accom- 
modate the gift, converted and equipped under the able and energetic super- 
vision of the late Professor Eve Edwards, and opened to the public as the 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art on 10 June 1962. Unless or until the 
Chinese national collections become generally accessible again, it remains the 
most Important centre of Chinese ceramic studies in the world. Its staff and 
students have made considerable contributions to the advancement of these 
studies and provided research material for other scholars, while there are few 
foreign visitors interested in the subject who pass through London without 
paying the Foundation a visit. 

He was a great traveller. The outbreak of war found him in Shanghai, where 
he was interned by the Japanese and contracted the illness which progressively 
reduced him to physical helplessness. In the last ten years most of his waking 
hours were spent in a wheelchair. This did not prevent numerous journeys to 
the continent of Europe, the United States, Formosa, Japan, and Russia. His 
last trip was to Stockholm in 1963, for the opening of the new Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities by the King of Sweden. 

It is not surprising that the demands he made upon himself and others 
sometimes put severe strains on their patience, but he had a large circle of 
friends and he was touchingly grateful for their help in his projects and for any 
attention that his disabilities imposed on them. Percy David will be remembered 
a8 a charming host and a delightful raconteur. He became a legendary figure 
in his own lifetime, and will remain one wherever the arts and antiquities of 
China are loved and studied. 

8. H. HANSFORD 
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AN ASPECT OF THE FORGER’S ART IN EARLY 
ISLAMIC POETRY 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 


A study of the poetry of the Stra shows that a high proportion of it is the 
work of more or less professional forgers who supplied narrators with poems 
especially prepared to suit the narrative and appeal to the audience whose 
outlook towards the events of early Islam had undergone considerable change. 
Two or three generations after the final victory of Islam and the death of the 
Prophet, the persons as well as the events of that era were becoming part of past 
history. Past events had begun to take a différent form and when viewed across 
the years they appeared like a panorama in which only certain high points were 
visible, and different landmarks were differently placed in relation to each other. 
Time had produced a shift of interest and a change in outlook, and certain 
persons were becoming more legendary and less human. 

Again, the first century or so was very eventful. There were changes, 
political and otherwise. Sects as well as parties came into being and new 
interests as well as new modes of thought appeared. All these had their effect 
on the form which the Sira finally took, and in particular on the poetry that 
was used to embellish it. The vast majority of the poetry that was composed 
at the time of the events themselves was lost during the eventful years which 
followed or was overwhelmed by other verse composed during those years on 
events which, to a large extent, involved the same tribes. 

The narrative had to be supplied with poetry, not only because poetry was 
an effective accompaniment, but also because it was expected. The narrators 
had to embellish their story with suitable poems in order to emphasize important, 
sentimental, or dramatic moments. They had to provide elegies on the Muslim 
dead, suitable to the new outlook, and to arrange exchanges of poems—another 
instance, no doubt, of emphasizing the dramatic element. Such verse reflected 
not only what a later generation thought, but also their own idea of what took 
place earlier. Those who supplied the verse were sometimes mere veraifiers with 
no political, sectarian, tribal, or other affiliation. In other cases they held strong 
views and served a clear purpose. 

It can be clearly seen that a number of persons must have been responsible 
for what can be classed as spurious poetry, and that the quality of the verse 
varies. On the whole, however, the work of the forger is very inferior. Allowing 
for those who had particular sentiments which they wanted to express from 
whatever motive—and some of them display greater ability as versifiers—the 
forger's task was generally to produce lines of verse embodying certain material. 
In its simplest form, this material may be no more than part of the narrative, 
put into verse. This being the aim, and the audience evidently having become 
more receptive and less discriminating, these forgeries usually betray extreme 
inferiority. The rules of grammar, syntax, and idiom are often subjected to the 
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metre, and even proper names are altered. Padding abounds and balance and 
good sense are often disregarded. 

The forger is also betrayed by what may be termed unconscious lapses, such 
as exhibiting Muslim sentiments or ideas in a crystallized or more sophisticated 
form such as came into being after the final victory of Islam, using Qur’anic 
expressions, or words which came into being in that sense in the days of the 
forger ; referring to the Prophet in terms of unqualified reverence in poems 
which are presented as a polytheist attack on him; or attributing to 
a Himyarite king lines in the same language and style as were used for a 
Qurashite. Shi'ite or Hashimite sentiments are usually clear, and poems with 
such sentiments often direct the praise, which is generously given, to the family 
of the Prophet. To this category belong the comparatively large number of 
elegies on Hamza and Ja'far, who would be considered the first of a long list of 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the Sira poetry is the number of 
polemical pairs of poems. A pair of these is usually presented as an attack from 
one side and a counterblast by a poet from the other camp. Ibn Hishàm's 
authorities ! expressed doubt about the authenticity of many of them, though 
that does not mean that they accepted the rest. Of four such poems on the 
battle of Badr, for example, these authorities expressly rejected two, but in 
a remark ? in the introduction to one poem on Badr, doubt was generally cast 
on all others. 

Although these poems are the work of more than one person, a large number 
of them show clear marks of one hand ; one poet is usually responsible for the 
pair. Allowing for differences in ° craftsmanship’, and the ability of the poet 
responsible, more often than not these poems show definite characteristics. 
They are generally comparatively long, and a pair are usually exactly or very 
nearly equal in length. They ‘drag’ and narrate events or list names as though 
from a book. Throughout they are cold, and lack feeling. Often they betray 
their real nature in the manner already referred to. More often than not the 
pair follow the same distinct pattern and the lines of one correspond to the other 
with mathematical precision—clearly the plan of the forger. Often the poems 
show a religious devotion of a more sophisticated kind than one expects from 
the followers of the Prophet m the early stages of Islam. They often show 
sentimentality, and above all they often contain a number of hackneyed phrases 
which act as unmistakable signs, especially in the opening lines. 

It would be of interest to examine one such pair of polemical poems ? which 
is in many ways typical, and which at the same time exhibits clearly many of the 
characteristics of forged poetry. The occasion is the siege of Medina, and one 
poem is attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra, the Meccan polytheist poet, while the 

1 Bee the artiole ° Early critics of the authenticity of the poetry of the Sira”, by the present 
writer, BSOAS, XX1, 8, 1958, 453-63. 

* Sira (ed. Wüstenfeld), 534. 


* Both poems are in Sira, 702-3. See also Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld) no. xiv, 
and (ed. Barquqi, Cairo, 1929) p. 11. 
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other is ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit. Few pairs of poems show more clearly 
the unmistakable signs of one author. 


I (Ibn al-Ziba‘ra) 
طول البلى وتراوح الأحقاب‎ 
إلا الكنيف ومعتد الأطناب‎ 
آتراب‎ VAS نعمة‎ d 
يباب‎ RÀ Gb de, 
جبجاب‎ ee. غیاطل‎ SÌ في‎ 
وشعاب‎ E J في كل‎ 
5 Ly) تا لخن ا‎ 
كالسيد بادر رات‎ 
لجار‎ Als "^, a ^ 
غيث الفقير «معقل الهراب‎ 
قفاب‎ at للموت كل‎ 
الحرب خير " صاب‎ T "lee, 
ات انت‎ e iw ON کدنا‎ 
ودياب‎ face E d 
II (Hassan b. TRO 
i: ”هاور‎ 
وهبوب كل مطلةر مرباب‎ 
بیض" الوجوه ثواقب الأحساب‎ 
كنات‎ doi ان"‎ et, 
من معشر ظلموا الرسول غضاب‎ 
وبوادي الأعراب‎ sil أمل‎ 


متخمطون AE‏ الأحزاب 
J‏ الرسول e?‏ الاسلاب 
رد وا بغيظهم على الأعقاب 


وجتود ربك سید الأرفنات 


حي الدبار عا Uslu‏ رسمه 
فكأنما كتب Lew all‏ 
Ta‏ كأنك لم تكن تلهو ببا 
156 تذ کر ما مضى من عيشة 
واذكر بلاء معاشر وأشكرهم 
أنصاب مكة عامدین ليرب 
يدع الحزون مناهیجاً “hay lee‏ 
فيه الحياد شوازب isa‏ 
من كل سلهیتر وأجرد سلهب 
جيش Line‏ قاصد Ath‏ 
ou^‏ کالبدرین me‏ فپ 
> إذا pan x‏ وارتد وا 
IA s‏ 00 من جمعهم 


nl pe da‏ المقام يباب 
قفر pole‏ السحاب رسومه" 
nae dé de cul ad,‏ 
EN £9‏ وذکر کل" horae‏ 
واشكك" افموم الى الاله وما ترى 
ساروا إليه PE‏ 
جيش” ie‏ وابن mi cum‏ 
> إذا وردوا الدينة اج وا 
وغدوا علينا قادرین بأيدهم 
iian prep‏ تفرف e‏ 


The Sira version is given here. Line 2 does not occur in the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit. 
Other differences between the version of the Sira and that of the Diwan are few and do not affect 


the argument. 
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GS‏ الإله الژنین قتاهم pel‏ في M‏ خير ثواب 
من بعد ما قنطوا ففرق per‏ تتزيل نصر مليكنا الوهاب 
وأقر عين محمد al,‏ 5 کل" مکذب مرتاب 
ue‏ الفؤاد qe‏ ذی iu‏ فى الكفر لیس- بطاهر الأثواب 
oli 3 adi il asl gle‏ الك SUENI ade. yu‏ 


In form the two poems correspond to a remarkable degree of exactitude. 
The version of Hassin’s poem found in the Dewars is 14 lines, but Ibn Ishaq’s 
version is 15, thus making it exactly the same number of lines as its opposite. 
The extra line 5 begins with the same word as that corresponding to it in the 
other poem, and treats of the same point. 

Ibn al-Ziba‘ra’s poem begins traditionally with the mention of the traces 
(ll. 1-3). In l. 4 the poet exhorts himself to abandon these memories and to 
relate the achievements of and to praise the army that marched ‘from the 
idols ’ (1. 5), ‘ the idols of Mecca ’, making for Yathrib (l. 6). The army is then 
described in traditional terms (ll. 7-9) and the leaders ‘Uyaina and Abi Sufyan, 
here called by his first name, Sakhr, which is better suited to the metre, are 
mentioned and praised (ll 10-11). The result of the campaign is stated in 
ll. 12-15. Having come to Medina and stayed ‘a month and ten days’ 
attempting to overwhelm Muhammad, they announced their intention to depart 
on the day the Muslims were almost certain of defeat ; or as the poet puts it ° on 
the morning when you (the Muslims) said “ we almost joined the frustrated ” `. 
Had it not been for the trenches they would have left many dead (I. 15). 

The poem attributed to Hassan b. Thabit opens similarly with memories 
provoked by the traces, which end with the same exhortation to abandon the 
subject of the deserted encampment (l. 4) and to complain of his cares unto 
God (l. 5). 

In this part, the parallelism between both poems is clear and precise. In 
each poem the imperative is used for ‘ abandon this (subject)' as well as the 
exhortation to start another theme. In the first poem the poet is exhorted to 
‘relate and praise the achievement’ of a certain host ‘ who marched together 
from the idols’: in the second poem he is exhorted to ‘ complain unto God of 
cares’ and ‘ of what he sees of a host gathered together in anger’, to give 
a literal translation. Some of the words used are the same as in poem I. 

The description of the army follows in 1. 10 and 1. 7.. The latter is of special 
interest because it has an exact parallel in the other poem. Line 10 in the poem 
attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘ra is 


عكر Aue‏ قاصد" بلوائه "y ze, a‏ قائد الأحزات 
and |. 7 in the poem ascribed to Hassan‏ 
“Ute‏ عيينة oh‏ حرب e)‏ متخمطون بحلبة الأحزاب 


5 Line 2 corresponds to 1, 3 in Ibn al-Zibs'r&'s poem. 
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These minor changes were dictated by the metre as & result of the slight varia- 
tion which the poet introduced. 

Lines 8-12 tell of the result of the campaign. ‘And when they came to 
Medina and hoped to kill the Prophet and win the spoils, and were in & position 
to overpower us by virtue of their force, they were repulsed (1. 9) by the tempest 
which blew and scattered them, and by the help of “ the soldiers of thy Lord, 
the Lord of all lords ” (1. 10). Thus God saved the Believers the need to fight 
them and rewarded them well (1. 11). After they were nearly driven to despair, 
the gathered host of (their enemies) were scattered by the help which God sent 
down (L 12)’. 

Here one can see clearly the exact correspondence between this and the 
parallel section in the other poem (ll 12 ff.) which also deals with what 
happened. Line 12 of Ibn al-Ziba'r&'s poem and |. 8 of the other correspond so 
exactly that in the first hemistich of both of them only one word is different, 
or to be exact, only a single letter of that word. The two lines are : 


poem I, 1. 2 


e‏ إذا وردوا um xal‏ لموت كل جرب قضاب 
poem II, 1. 8‏ 
BI e‏ وردوا المدينة وارتجوا قتل ety de‏ الأسلاب 


Another parallel is found in the idea of victory coming after despair in the 
lines already summarized (1l. 8 and 11), and in poem I, ll. 12 and 14. Similarly in 
the allegedly ‘Islamic’ poem, victory is expressly attributed to divine aid, while 
in the poem attributed to Ibn al-Ziba'rà, a point is made of the trenches as the 
means that saved Medina. 

Again it 18 clear that ‘ Muhammad and his companions’, in |. 13 of poem I 
is re-echoed in |. 13 of the other poem. 

The last lines of the poem ascribed to Hassan express the effect of the 
victory on the Muslims—how it pleased Muhammad and his companions and 
humiliated the unbelievers, who are described in uncomplimentary terms in the 
last two lines of the poem. This description of them is no doubt the counterpart 
of the complimentary description of the attacking host in ll. 8-10 of the poem 
attributed to Ibn al-Ziba'rà. 

It is possible to summarize the parallels between the two poems as follows : 
Poem I attributed to Ibn al-Ziba'rà Poem II attributed to Hassan 


]L 1-6 correspond to 1-6 
L 10 corresponds to 7 

JL 12-15 correspond to 8-12 
il. 7-9, 11 correspond to 13-15 


The real importance of these parallelisms is that they are not in any way 
arguments advanced by one and refuted by the other. They are merely the 
same material available to one person who is trying to present it from both 
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points of view. There is varied evidence of lack of subtlety in the whole opera- 
tion. It is remarkable that there is no indication whatever that either of these 
two poems which are supposed to be a boast and a reply to it presumed the 
pre-existence of the other. It is perfectly clear that one man at one ‘ sitting © 
composed both poems. 

Yet more and varied evidence can be found to reveal the forgery. Of the 
poem attributed to Ibn al-Ziba‘rà there is no need to point out more than 
the fact that the poet betrays himself by-the use of the word ‘ al-Ahzab ' for the 
attacking army, a name which a member of the opposite camp would not be 
flattered to use, and which most probably became generally used later: and 
by the use of the word ‘ al-Madina’, also an Islamic name ê which must have 
taken time to become current, and which it is doubtful whether even a Muslim 
poet of that date would use in the same matter-of-course manner. In a previous 
line he had referred to it as Yathrib. Lastly, the forger is betrayed by the 
complimentary terms in which he mentions Muhammad and his companions— 
‘the best companions ’ (I. 13). 

In the case of both poems it is clear that there is a lapse of time which 
separates the poet from the events described. The poet simply has certain 
material which he is working into shape, and it is obvious that he 1s a Muslim. 
There is not the feeling which springs from personal connexion with the event. 
For the most part this is clear in the poet’s use of the third person, but even 
when the first person is used, in IL 9 and 12 of the poem attributed to Hassan, 
it does not have the ring of truth. It is just one more case of the narrator’s 
material put into verse. 

Looking closely at the poem attributed to Hassan, one could reiterate the 
remarks already made on the use of the words ‘ Ahzab’ and “Madina’. Next 
one notices that all the credit is given to the tempest and the angels, an attitude 
which is hardly possible, especially when the disappointed host were tribes from 
Ma‘add who were attempting to conquer a Yamanite city. It is difficult to 
believe that even the most devout Muslim of that time would completely forgo 
his share of the credit and let pass an opportunity for boasting and taunting the 
Qurashites. Nor indeed was it considered irreligious to boast of services 
rendered to the Faith or of great deeds done in its cause. 

On the whole the diction of the poems is commonplace and the structure 
weak, the lines have no power and are full of padding. The weakness of the 
structure of the poems is well matched to the weak spirit it reflects. Weakness, 
artificiality, or padding, or all three are clear in every line. Further illustrations 
can be quoted from both poems, but perhaps enough has been said to show that 
neither Ibn al-Ziba'rà nor Hassan b. Thabit was responsible for either poem, and 
that one forger composed them in a later age, and in one effort. 


* One need not doubt that Yathrib was referred to as Madina in the same way Mecca was 
balad or al-balad, but it is only after the coming of Islam that al-Madina as a name ousted Yathrib. 


VENICE AND FLORENCE IN THE MAMLUK 
COMMERCIAL PRIVILEGES 
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Venetian preponderance in Mediterranean commerce during the late Middle 
Ages is attested in many ways. Muslim and European chronicles, travellers’ 
reports from the Levant, and business records of the Republic illustrate 
the concern of Venice with the affairs, commercial and political, of the Muslim 
states in the Mediterranean." One striking aspect of this preponderance is 
found in the contemporary commercial treaties concluded between Muslim 
rulers and the Christian states of southern Europe. Those which have been 
preserved and published display, whether in Arabic or a European language 
(usually Italian), remarkable uniformity in content and structure. Even without 
the explicit evidence which the documents frequently contain of their dependence 
upon Venetian models, it 18 possible to deduce such dependence from matters of 
form and terminology.? In the following pages an illustration is offered of the 
ubiquitous and pervasive presence of Venice in the commercial affairs of 
Mamluk Egypt and Syria, based upon two documents: the commercial 
privileges granted by two Mamluk sultans, to the Republic of Venice in 846/1442 
and to the Republic of Florence in 902/1497. 

The interest of the Florentine Republic in Levantine commerce was still, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, of comparatively recent date. Though Florence 
had concluded in 1422 a commercial treaty with the Mamluk sultan Barsbày, 
documentary evidence for relations between the two states during the next 
half-century is meagre.” In about 1485 negotiations for closer relations were 
begun, and in 1487 a draft treaty was agreed which shows unmistakably the 
use of a Venetian paradigm. In this document there are references to Venetian 
precedents in the preamble, in articles 1, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 21-6, 29, and in a 
postscript which contains 11 additional articles. These explicit references 
to Venetian practice are repeated and amplified in the Florentine-Mamluk 
treaties of 1489 (articles 12, 13, 22, 28); 5 of 1496 (preamble, articles 1-13, 
15-30, 34); ° and of 1497 (preamble, articles 5-11, 13-21, 25-31, 35).7 Much 
of Florentine dependence upon Venetian precedent can be explained by the 


1 Bee W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, Leipzig, 1885-6, esp. 1, 410-26, x, 23-64, 
427-97, 508-52. 

1 See Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk commercial treaty concluded with the Republic of Florence 
in 804/1489 ’, in Documents from Islamic chanceries, ed. S. M. Stern, Oxford, 1965, 46. 

* Heyd, Commerce, 11, 478-80, 487-90 ; and A. Sapori, ‘1 primi viaggi di Levante e di Ponente 
delle galere Fiorentini’, in Archivio Storico Italiano, 1956, 1, pp. 68-91; and M. Amari, I diplomi 
arabi nel R. Archivio Fiorentino, Florence, 1863, docs. 63-7, and Appendice, Florence, 1867, docs. — 
6, 7, 23, 24, 26, 29, 32. 

4 Amari, Diplomi, doc. 72 (IT: 45). 

5 Documents from Islamic chanceries, 56, 58, 60. 

5 Amari, Diplomi, doc. 77 (I: 40); for the date, of. infra, p. 509, n. 63. 

1 Published below, pp. 497—509. 
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presence in the Archivio di Stato in Florence (ASF) of a commercial treaty 
concluded between Venice and the Mamluk sultan Jaqmaq in 1442.8 This 
treaty (now listed m ASF as Diplomatico, Atti Publici, Spoglio 3, num. 4) 
exists in two copies: the first, which Amari appears to have used for his 
edition, 18 In a state of good preservation, contains 32 pages of heavy paper 
(21-5 x 14-5 cm.) sewn together, with writing on 27 pages (the articles cover the 
first 14 pages), and is dated 29 Jumada I 846/1 Octobrio 1482 [ste] ; the second, 
which has ' copia’ written in the upper left corner of the first page, is in poor 
condition and consists of 26 pages of thin paper (29-5 x 22 cm.) sewn together, 
with writing on 11 pages. Neither of the watermarks provides conclusive 
information on the provenance of the documents,? and in the absence of such 
information it could be presumed that one or both of the copies were obtained 
from Venice at the request of the Florentine chancery (as Amari has suggested, 
but without evidence), or that they were procured in Alexandria from the 
Venetian consulate by the Florentine consul, or finally, that they were obtained 
privately by some enterprising Florentine merchant.!° 

The four Florentine-Mamluk documents mentioned above, however, contain 
much material not found in the Venetian-Mamluk treaty of 1442, as published 
by Amari. While this edition has hitherto been the only version available of the 
document, it is now clear from a discovery in the Museo Correr at Venice that 
the copy in Florence is only part of the original treaty. The Correr document 
(Fondo Dona dalle Rose, cod. 217) contains the articles published by Amari as 
well as five additional sections, each comprising articles for Venetian commerce 
in various parts of the Mamluk empire. The document consists of fols. 61-80 of 
a manuscript of 373 folios (29-5 x 22 em.) bound in parchment and entitled 
° Mercanzia e Dazii ', written in a clear hand on light paper slightly discoloured, 
with a moisture stam covering most of fol. 62. On fol. 61 is the heading 
‘ Mercanzia : Capitulation fatta co’ il Soldano del Cairo: Capitulation fatta 
l'anno 1442 dalla Signoria di Venetia con il Soldan dell’Egitto et della Soria, 
essendo Ambasciator Andrea Donato cavalliere’. The document contains 
in all 26 sections, of which the first (fols. 62-4), second (fols. 64-5), fourth 
(fols. 65-6), fifth (fols. 66-7), sixth (fols. 67-8), sixteenth (fols. 71-4), and 
seventeenth (fols. 74-5) are the articles granted to Venice by the Mamluk 
sultan. Sections 16 and 17 are those published by Amari (Diplomi, doc. 68) and 
again, using the same source (ASF) by Thomas-Predelli (Diplomatarium 
Veneto-Levantinum, Venice, 1880-96, n, docs. 189, 190). The remaining 
19 sections of the Correr document, some of which are contained also in . 


8 Amari, Diplomi, doc. 68 (II: 42), and see the editor’s note, p. 482: ‘Come ognun vede, 
è traduzione dei patti de’ Veneziani, della quale il magistrato di Firenze procaccid una copia per 
domandare in Egitto le medesime franchigie '. 

° Bee C. Briquet, Les filigranes, second ed., Leipzig, 1923 : the watermark on the first copy is 
similar to no. 6541 (northern Italy), that on the second is no. 5904 (Venice and Florence !). 

10 Possibly Paolo da Colle or Benedetto Dei; cf. Documents from Islamic chanceries, 42, and 
F. Babinger, ‘Lorenzo de’ Medici e la Corte Ottomana’, in Archivio Storico Italiano, 1963, 3, 
pp. 324-50 and 310-18, respectively. 
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the ASF copy, and therefore published by Amari (loc. cit). and Thomas- 
Predelli (op. cit., docs. 191-7), include the envoy Donato's expense account 
(fol. 65), letters to the Doge Francesco Foscari from the sultan J aqmaq and 
his son (fols. 77-9), and a series of directives issued by the sultan in response to 
particular complaints from Venetian merchants in Alexandria, Damietta, 
Cairo, Damascus, Tripoli, Amman, and Beirut. Of the parts published below 
(cf. plates vu, vui), which contain only the actual articles for Alexandria, 
Damascus, Beirut, Tripoli, Latakia, and Amman, respectively, the first (fol. 62) 
begins with article 1111. The missing first three articles may be supplied from the 
Venetian-Mamluk treaties of 1415 and 1422 (Thomas-Predelli, Diplomatarium, 
Ir, docs. 168, 174), with which the first 20 articles of the Correr document are 
nearly identical. 

While the contents of the Florentine-Mamluk treaty of 1496 (Amari, 
Diplomi, doc. 77 (I: 40), cf. infra, p. 509, n. 63) are based almost entirely upon 
those sections of the Venetian-Mamluk treaty of 1442 published by Amari, the 
treaty concluded between Florence and the Mamluk sultan Qaitbay in 1497 and 
published here, is drawn largely from the first three parts of the Venetian 
treaty, found only in the Correr document. The close correspondence between 
the Florentine-Mamluk treaty of 1497 and the Correr document suggests that 
at one time Florence had access to the entire Venetian-Mamluk treaty of 1442, 
and not merely the fragments now located in ASF. The treaty of 1497 is not, as 
might be expected, in the Archivio di Stato at Florence but, together with the 
document of 1489, in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, to which they had 
been transferred in 1771 from the Biblioteca Imperiale Palatina.’ The 
document, like most of those from the Mamluk chancery, is a scroll of heavy, 
yellowish paper without watermark, here made up of 90 pieces (each 16-5 
x 24 om.) pasted together to give an overall length of nearly 22 metres. The 
beginning of the document, which is the outside top piece when rolled, shows 
the trace of a paste-joint, indicating that at least one, and probably three 
(cf. infra, p. 509, n. 62) pieces are missing. At the top, on the outside of the first 
piece, is the letter * B’ and on the inside, at the paste-joint between the first and 
second pieces of the document in its present form, are two seals: of the House 
of Lorraine and of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, which also appear 
together on the last piece of the scroll. The smaller of the two seals, that of the 
Laurenziana, is also found at the bottom of the 49th and the top of the 
50th pieces (between lines 175 and 176), where the scroll is divided, possibly 
because it was found easier to preserve two smaller rolls rather than one large 
one. There are 325 lines of writing, which reveal haste and often carelessness, 
separated by spaces of about 6 om. (giving 3-4 lines per piece, cf. plates 11, IM), 
with a regular right margin of 4-5-5 cm. and a left margin of 0-5 cm., except 
for the concluding formulae (ll. 320-5, cf. plates 1v, v, v1) which are centred on 
the document. The writing inclines slightly upwards to the left, and the last 


11 of. Documents from Islamic chanceries, 49. I should like to thank Professor Bernard Lewis 
for telling me of the two treaties in the Laurenziana, listed there as Or.455A. 
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word in each line is frequently written above the rest. The scroll is generally in 
a good state of preservation, save at l. 52 where a recently repaired paste-joint 
has left two words illegible,and at the paste-joint between the first and second 
pieces, where a word near the left margin is illegible (plate 1). 
The correspondence between the Laurenziana and Correr documents is 8 
follows: 
Laurenziana art. ] ———————Correr art. ... 


2 l (section 1) 
3 2 

4 3 

5 4 

6 5 

7 6 

8 7 

9 9 

10 10 

11 11 

12 12 

13 13 

14 14 

15 15 

16 16 

17 17 

18 19 

20 سس ———— 19 

20 ————————————— 223 

9] سب‎ 8, 9, 10 (section 2) 
22 bus 

25 11 

26 3 (section 3) 
27 4, 5,6,7 

28 8, 9 

29 10 

30 13 

31 12 (section 1, supra) 
32 4 (section 2; and 9, section 3) 
33 s 

84 

35 


The seven articles of the Laurenziana document not found in the Correr 
document appear to have been adopted from the Florentine-Mamluk draft 
treaty of 1487 mentioned above, itself based upon a Venetian model.” Thus, 
Laurenziana articles 1, 22, 23, and 24*correspond to articles 1, 18, 19, and 20 in 
that document, while Laurenziana articles 33, 34, and 35 correspond to articles 
28 and 29 there, though the latter three are also to be found in the Florentine- 
Mamluk treaty of 1496, as articles 32, 33, and 2 

It is impossible to determine, on the basis of the material available, whether 


18 Amari, Diplomi, doc. 72 (IL: 45); of. Documents from Islamic chanceries, 40-۰ 
13 Amari, Diplomi, doo. 77 (I: 40, of. infra, p. 509, n. 63). 
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the original language of the Mamluk commercial treaties was Arabic or Italian.!4 
Certamly the Italian merchant republics, including Venice, did keep copies in 
their archives of the Arabic versions of these documents.15 The technical 
vocabulary employed in them raises the problems of cultural influence and 
interdependence, which can be elucidated only by reference to specific provisions, 
here, of international and merchant law.!$ As the major commercial power in 
medieval southern Europe, Venice appears to have established the pattern of 
commercial relations with the Muslim states of North Africa and the Levant, 
though very likely following precedents MET known to Byzantine commercial 
practice. 

Below are the texts of the densi articles of the Correr document and of 
the entire Laurenziana document, the latter provided with a translation into 
English and some explanatory notes. 


VENETIAN-MAMLUK TREATY OF 846/1442 17 


I 


I. Anchora have recherido che, sel achazerà algun marchado de ogni sorta de 
spetie da Saraini a Venitiani, chelsia scriti i pacti che occorerà tra lor perscrivani 
noderi, per le spetie da puo facto el marchado e recevudo el caparo,!® e 
maormente quando monta le spetie. 

Perchè commandemo che sia otegnudo el marchado chomo serà scritto per li 
noderi soprascripti, e sia otegnudi e sforzadi i Saraini de consigner le spectie al 
marchadante senza alguna exception, siando scripto el marchado juridicamente. 

II. Anchora che alguni marchadanti saraini si compra merze e marchadantie 
da marchadanti venitiani, chomo é drapi, zambeloti e altre cosse diverse, ai 
qual marchadanti saraini za sera sta assignà de le merze over altre marchadantie, 
e messe entro i suo magazeni ; e anchor è de quali che le porta in viazo a ponente 
e a levante e alegerà che algun non le haverà voiude comprar, e si le vuol 
retornar a quelo haverà vendudo le dicte merze over marchadantie, e questo si è 
contra raxon; e si li rende le diote cosse, astrenze i marchadanti christiani a 
render i denari. 


14 See Documenta from Islamic chanceries, 47; and BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 466. It will be 
clear from the two specimens published here that both languages employed are colloquial and 
ungrammatical. 

15 See Wansbrough, ‘ A Mamluk letter of 877/1473’, BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1901, p. 200 and n. 4. 
The observation by R. Roemer, in ZDMG, ovu, 3, 1957, 532, appears to me to be without 
foundation. 

16 See EI, second ed., s.v. Aman; and R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, 
Paris, 1940, 1, 431-40. 

17 Venice, Museo Correr, Fondo Donà dalle Rose, cod. 217, fols. 61-80, dated 26-7 Jumada I 
848/1-2 October 1442. The preamble and first three articles are missing; here the latter are 
supplied from the Venetian-Mamluk treaty of 818/1415, edited by Thomas-Predelli, Diploma- 
tarium Veneto-Levantinum, I, doc. 168. Parte six and seven of the Correr document, published 
from another source by Amari (Diplomi, doc. 68, cf. supra, P- 484) are not included here. For 
Venetian orthography see Boerio, Dizionario del dialetto veneziano, Venice, 1829. 

18 of. infra, p. 511, n. 70. 
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Perché nui comandemo che da puo chel serà concluxo el marchado in mezo 
le do generation, zoè Saraini e Venetiani, e maormente siandole testimonianza de 
noder publico, e sia devedado che non se possa retornar le marchadantie 
indriedo. 

III. Anchora vien arecordà, che algun marchadante sarain a chi occorre de 
far barati con marchadanti venitiani in diversita de spetie è de usanza che se 
mete piu le cosse a barato ch'a contanti, e quando è fermado entro li i suo pacti, 
lo marchadante Sarain receve le merze da lo Venitian, e lo Venitian receve le 
spetie. Dapuo lo marchadante Sarain pretende de render le suo merze a lo 
marchadante Venitian e si lo vuol constrenzer a farse dar deneri contanti, la o 
che le iera vendude a barato, e questo se è contra i pacti occorse tra quelli. 

Perchè nui avemo comanda che sia devedado a quello lo qual volesse render 
le marchadantie over merze a haver deneri contanti, e maormente quando è 
facto testification de noder segondo raxon e zustitia, perho che lo principio fo de 
contentamento de tute de le parte. 

1111. Anchora è intro 1 pati de Venitiani che quando l'intravignera chel ge 
bisognera esser in conspeto de algun zudixio per dover haver da altri over per 
altra differentia, zoè si in civil come in criminal, da Sarain a Venetian over da 
Venetian a Sarain, che queli che die zudegar o termenar si fati cason sia e 
debiano esser de queli che e deputadi per nome del Soldan. E siando dentro 
del Cayro debiano esser a la presentia del Soldan, over del naibo 1° de la citade 
over al azebo 1۶ over ai officiali deputadi e messi per nome del Soldan in chadaun 
luogo del suo reame. E che per nesun modo algun altro possa haver auctoritade 
de ministrar raxon a Venetiani. 

E pero nui comandemo chel sia fato raxon dreta e zustamente e che el non se 
possa algun impazar per algun muodo e far raxon a Venetiani salvo per el muodo 
soprascrito e per i soraditi soldan e officiali soi. 

V. Anchora che conzosia che 1 mochari *? che e ai camini de tuta la Soria e 
per altri luogi cambia le merchadantie e spetie che lor porta da luogo a luogo che 
vien condute e trate del paixe, e si le guastano bagnando quelle e fazando altra 
suo chativita le qual chose e de grandissimo danno e nocimento di marchadanti 
e de le marchadantie. 

E pero nui comandemo chel debia ben esser descoverto questo chativitade e chi 
fara questo sia tegnudo a satisfar el danno e oltrazo siano punidi del suo mal far 
segondo che i meriterano, e anchora siano i diti mochari chazadi e sia devedado 
che piu i non possano portar marchadantie e chel sia messo e posto in suo luogo 
homeni provadi e seguri e che i sia homeni che habia reguardo de le mercha- 
dantie, e sia zusti homeni e anchor che si siano mesi cum bona segurtade. 

VI. Anchora che conzosia che i marchadanti Venetiani quando lor vien entro 
el reame de Soria e anchor in Alexandria e per le porti e per le riviere de tuto el 
Sarasinesemo del reame del Soldan, voiando trar fuora de le dohane le suo 
marchadantie i vien constreti a non poder trar fuora quele, e vien tegnude per 


19 of. infra, p. 512, n. 72. 
20 cf. infra, p. 512, n. 73. 
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forza e anchor vien tolte per forza e non vien pagade, e se pur 1 marchadanti vien 
pagadi ge vien dado la mitade del prexio, e ancor vien stimade le chose in le 
dohane plui de quelo le val, e si ge tuo i suo dreti cum quel gran prexio che le son 
stimade, e de questo el ne advien ai marchadanti grandissimo danno. 

E pero nui comandemo chel non ge sia tolta alguna cosa per forza salvo cum 
so consentimento e volunta, e ancor che in le stime ge siano fato quelo che vol la 
raxon e non siano stimade le cose plui de quelo le val, e quando i havera pagado 
i suo dreti de le dohane e de ossiere ** de chadauna parte, non possa esser 
impadaze de suo cose dentro de le dohane, e che i non sia astreti a vender quele 
avanti che lor le havia trate fuora, ma sia ge quele dade in soa libertade e chel 
non ge sia fato algun torto ne forzo, anzi chel ge sia observade tute le bone usanze 
antige. 

VII. Anchora conzosia che in le paxe antige se contien in el tempo di 
Soldani antigi e passadi ai qual dio habia pieta e misericordia de le anime suo 
chel non se debia piar dreto de le marchadantie fina che le non sera azonte, ed in 
el presente tempo non vien observado quelo che se contien in le pax antige, el se 
pia el dreto avanti che le marchadantie zonza, e se algun marchadante die 
haver danari de la dohana non li disconta de quelo i debono haver. 

Perchè nui comandemo che vui li trate segondo el corso de le dohane e 
segondo se contien in le paxe antige soradite e se algun marchadante Venetian 
die recever da le dohane che i officiali ge debiano scontar de quelo i diti debono 
haver da le dite dohane. 

VIII. Anchora conzosia che in le paxe antige se contien che in el tempo di 
Soldani passadi ai qual dio habia pieta e misericordia ale anime soe, chel e de 
usanza e de pato che sel se rompe alguna nave de Venetiani per tute le riviere del 
Sarasinesemo che algun non debia meter le man suxo le cose sera sta scampade in 
terra, over in mar, ma siano aidadi e alturiadi. E che i marchadanti patroni e 
marinari siano lassadi andar in ohadaun luogo li parera e ritornar in li soi 
paixi, e che i possa cargar le cose che sera scampade del rompimento. 

Perche nui comandemo che alcuna persona del mondo non ge dia impazo per 
alguna guisa del mondo, ma etiamdio si li debano andar e alturiar in tuti H porti 
e riviere da i monti de Barcha fina a Tarso, e che 1 sian tratadi a l'usanza al so 
partir si chome e de usanza e de pato. 

۲۷1۲11, Anchora e de consuetudine e de pati in fin del tempo di Soldani 
passadi che se algun Venetian morisse che algun Sarain non ossa impazarse de i 
suo beni ne del so haver, ma etiamdio sia tuti i so beni assignadi ne le man del so 
consolo over de suo compagni marchadanti, pero chel e de queli che se vuol 
impazar in li beni del morto Venetian. 

E pero l’e de comandamento nostro chel sia devedado a chadauna persona che 
non se debia impazar de la heredita del morto Venetian, ma chel sia segnor sora 
tute queste cose el consolo de Venetiani over i suo compagni secondo el corso de 
le usanze antige e come se contien in le paxe antige soradite. 

X. Anchora ha arecordado che l'e de queli che constrenze 1 marchadanti 

۱ 31 of. infra, p. 511, n. 68. 
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Venitiani a la vegnuda de le lor galie in le parte de Alexandria e de Soria, che 
i non possa comprar ne vender alguna chosa in fin tanto che i non habia rota 
la voxe de le spetie,?* e intende de vender le lor spetie per forza de che i ne siegue 
grandissimo danno e impazo a partirse e andar in li lor viazi, e disfacino del suo 
proficto. 

Perche nui comandemo che 1 non siano constreti a far cosa alguna che i sia 
de danno si de questa cosa como de altro secondo se contien in le usanze e paxe 
antige. 

XI. Anchora ha recorda che i marchadanti Venetiani fano algun contrati e 
bazari cum marchadanti Saraini, e alguna fiada occore discordia fra loro ed e de 
queli che se lamenta ale porte sancte del Soldan davanti i suo rezedori, e si li 
constrenze a comparer davanti de loro, e de questo ne siegue gran danno, 
perdeda e spexa, e non comparera el so garimo,* zoé adversario. 

Perche nui comandemo che sel sera fato lamento per algun Sarain de algun 
Venetian chel non sia constreto el Venetian a comparer davanti el juditio in fin 
tanto chel no sia provado e affermado legittimamente tuto quelo che domanda el 
Sarain al Venetian. 

XII. Anchora ha recorda che le algune galie de Turchomani e de altre nation 
le quale vano scorsizando e rompendo i camini e suso 1 porti e si dano briga a 
Venetiani, e 81 ge tala la via in mar e deroba la lor marchadantia over altre cose. 

Perche nui comandemo chel sia obviado e devedado chel non sia fato questo 
e chel non sia investigado i marchadanti Venetiani da questi soprascriti, e sel se 
trova algun sia presi per forza e mandadi ale porte sancte del Soldan i qual siano 
punidi davanti la sanctitade del Soldan de quelo 1 meritano. 

XIII. Anchora ha recorda che l'e uxanza di consoli de Damasco che lor 
habiano provision over zemechia ?* de la dohana segondo la quantita che ha el 
consolo de Alexandria e de questo 81 fa testemonianza le tariffe de le dohane e in 
questo tempo el non 1 81 resposto de la soa zemechia. 

Perche nui comandemo a vui Armiraio de Damascho che vui comande chel 
ge sia dado la so zemechia como 1 soleva haver segondo la usanza vechia. 

XUN. Anchora ha recorda che quando el zonze merchadantie de Venetiani 
al porto de Baruto e queli paga el dreto de Baruto, non sia constreti a pagar 
dreto a Damascho in fin chel non sera zonto le merchadantie a Damascho. 

Perche nui comandemo che cusi sia observado e otegnudo como de sopra se 
contien. 

XV. Anchora ha recorda chel se contien in alguni capituli de le paxe de 
Venetiani in el tempo di Soldani passadi che algun marchadante Venetian non 
sia astreto in alguna cosa per altro Venetian marchadante, salvo sel non e piezo 
o principal. Or l'advien che l'e alguni che se asforza de voler astrenzer i 
marchadanti Venetiani per uno altro i qual non sera piezo ne principali. 

Perche nui comandemo chel non sia astreto marchadante per l'altro 


11 of. infra, p. 514, n. 76. 
33 Arabic gharim (pl. ghuramd’), cf. infra, p. 501,1. 114. 
34 of. infra, p. 514, n. 78. ۱ 
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marchadante in alguna cosa, salvo sel non sera piezo o principal e questo e 
segondo le paxe predite. 

XVI. Anchora ha recordado che i truzimani de Hyerusalem sancto si 
investiga e stimola i pelegrini i qual vien al pelegrinazo del Sepulcro, Venetian 
fra 1 qual pelegrini son de nobel homeni, e si son de queli da chi i tora ducati 
duxento doro per meterge avanie 25 a dosso e da tal plui. E desiderano i diti 
Venetiani de meter consolo in Hyerusalem zentil homo e lial Venetian, e chel 
dito parla su i Venetiani e su i pelegrini che vien cum le nave e galie de Venetiani. 

Perche nui comandemo che lor habia uno consolo el qual a lor piasera 
zentilhomo e lial, el qual habia a far raxon a Venetiani a queli che vegnira suxo 
le nave e galie de Venetiani, e chel non sia dado provision sora le dohane del 
Soldan e chel sia scrito una carta adoso i truzimani che i non ossa parlar in la 
truzimanaria in le fati di pelegrini. 

XVII. Anchora ha recorda che i officiali de Rama si extima le marchadantie 
che azonze de li per plui prexio che non e el corso e si prende 16 per cento de 
dreto avanti che le robe siano zonte li, e quando le marchadantie sono zonte loro 
non vuol scontar quelo i ano havudo per avanti. 

Perche nui comandemo chel sia extimado le marchadantie de Venetiani 
secondo el corso de la terra e non ossa prender de dreto salvo 3 per cento e non 
plui niente, como testifica le tariffe, e non sia constreti a dar i dreti in fina chel 
non e zonte le marchadantie e sia vendude, e sia dado a li truzimani de 
sansaria *5 quelo che testifica le tariffe e le tare maistre sancte, zoè un quarto 
per cento. 

XVIII. Anchora ha recordado che in Rama e un pexador el qual se ha 
appropriado a pexar tute marchadantie e si non lasa pexar algun altro ad 
algun marchadante Venetian, e pexa le merchadantie de men, de quel el pia 
manzaria da i marchadanti per forza, e de questo ne siegue palexamente gran 
danno. 

Perche nui comandemo al Armiraio de Damascho che comanda chel sia 
electo e constitudo altri pexadori liali e sufficienti e che sia zusti soura le 
merchadantie e de Saraini e de Venetiani, e che el dito pexador sia privado de 
pexar ad alguna persona del mondo e chel sia punido come le degno. 

XVIII. Anchora ha recordado che in Rama sie algune persone che beffa e 
infesta 1 marchadanti Venetiani e si li dannifica e lieva ge avanie per farli 
manzarie, e vuoli trar fuora de le case dove lor habitano per forza senza alguna 
caxon. 

Perche nui comandemo chel sia devedado che i soraditi non infesta per 
algun modo i diti marchadanti Venetiani ne non òssa trar queli fuora de le suo 
habitation senza cason legittima. 

XX. Anchora ha recordado che l'e algune generation de Franchi che va in 
corso cum galie e si taia la via in mar e prende Saraini e si le mena a le rive de 
Rama ed Acre e altri luogi e si se dispone a vender queli, e per questa cason vien 


15 of. infra, p. 516, n. 82. 
26 of, infra, p. 516, n. 83. 
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infestadi i marchadanti Venetiani, e vien constreti queli a comprar tal Saraini, e 
i scorsari non sera de generation Venetian. 

Perche nui comandemo che conzosia che i corsari non siano Venetiani, 
queli non sia constreti per algun muodo, secondo che se contien in le paxe 
passade. 

XXI. Anchora ha recordado che alguni Venetiani che se trouva in Acre ed 
azo che i compra gotoni ed altre cose, in officiali Acre si sforza e pia de le sue 
cose e quelo i non die haver, e sie uno notoriado Siemphesin ebne matesep ?7 de 
Acre el qual va da i marchadanti e tuo da lor per avania, manzaria ed asforza se 
quanto el puo de inimigar e dannificar queli apreso di Armiraii e de Rectori 
fazandoli de palexi torti, e questo tal non e ne Segnor ne official. 

Perche nui comandemo che queli officiali non ossa far algun torto ne violentia 
si diti ne non ossa prender salvo quelo e de raxon e zustisia e non ossa prender 1 
dreti salvo quando el sera zonto le marchadantie e merce. E sia preso el dito 
Siemphedin e sig punido e descazado e chel non possa piu dar algun impedimento 
ai diti marchadanti e avanti che altro si faza, se algun marchadante die haver da 
. lui chel ge sia fato la soa refacion secondo che la raxon e la iustitia vuol. 

XXII. Anchora ha recordado che i marchadanti Venetiani non sta de andar 
e vegnir da luogo a luogo da terra a terra e da reame a reame, e fa mestier che lor 
habiano a la fede loro victurarie e bevande ed e alguni Sarasini che infestano gli 
e fa li manzar. 

Perche nui comandemo che i possa portar cum lor le suo victuarie e bevande 
segondo la quantita i serano, e chel non sia algun che le ossa infestar per la 
soprascrita cason ne non ge sia fato manzarie segondo el corso de la usanza e 
como se contien in le paxe antige de i Soldani passadi, zoè questi Daher Bibaras, 
Monsur Chalaver e Nasser so fio, Nasser Hassan et suo fradeli, e le Serapho Samei, 
e lo Melechdaer Berichacho, ai qual dio habia misericordia de le anime loro.*® 
Et sia tratada questa generation de Venetiani in ogni bona raxon e zustixia e 
chel sia fato ogni cosa che li sia de piaxer ed in tuto ne sia recommandadi e 
piasevelmente tratadi e in tuto chel i ge sia devedado ogni forza, violentia, torti 
e danni e che i siano salvi e seguri in tuto lo reame del Soldan. E questa tal 
scritura debia romagnir in la chancelleria de Veniexia, e in perpetuo sia 
observado tuto quelo se contien in quela, domente chel sera i mexi ed i zorni. 
E questo sia notorio e manifesto a chadauna persona universalmente che dio 
i guarda e salva cum i anzoli e cusi gel concieda dio. 


II 


I. Che ne Armirai, Chaschi, Beredi, Mamaluchi, Benemeserach,?? ne alguna 
altra persona non possa dar spetie ne altre marchadantie ai marchadanti 
Venetiani contra le volunta soe. 


97 ‘Siemphesin ’ and ‘ Siemphedin ’ in text; possibly Arabic Shams al-din ibn al-muhtasib. 
This article is omitted in Laurenziana. 

28 of. infra, p. 517, n. 86, and p. 504, article XX. 

29 of. infra, p. 520, n. 97, and p. 494, n. 35. 
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Perche comandemo che i non possa esser batudi ne impresonadi e simelmente 
le so marchadantie che i conduxe de i so paixi non possi esser tolte ne impazade. 

II. E sel fosse trovado algung chosa contrabando de le soe marchadantie 
volemo che i pagi i suo dreti e le robe trovade i sia restitude, e che i non habia 
algun danno oltra i dreti consueti. 

III. E se algun marchadante sera obligado a Mori, chel padre non sia oblige 
per lo fio, ne lui per laltro, salvo sel non fosse piezo per carta. 

IV. E se algun Venetian sera offeso da algun Segnor over officiale, voiando 
queli vegnir a la porta nostra a lamentarse non li possa esser tegnudo le porte, ne 
impazade la via. 

V. E se algun Beredi over Chaschi per alguna cason fosse mandado per lo 
Soldan per facti de Venetiani, comandemo che ai diti Chaschi over messi non 
sia dado plui pagamento de quelo e specifica ne i comandamenti. 

VI. E se algun Venetian marchadante va a Damascho, comandemo che i 
debia pagar secundo usanza, zoi la intrada per ogni persona deremi XLV e chel 
non 8e tora niente plui per algun muodo. 

VII. I marchadi veramente e barati che fara i Venetiani cum marchadanti 
Mori de che raxon che se sia, volemo e comandemo chel se debia scriver i diti 
marchadi cum do testimonii, e che quando lui a laltro se desegnera le marcha- 
dantie che i debia ben vederle avanti che le se porti via, perche dapuo levade non 
se possa plui tornar indredo, ne darse plu briga luy al altro. 

VIII. E sel occorera che i marchadanti Venetiani cavalchera per lo paixe per 
comprar gotoni e altre marchadantie, comandemo che per segurta de le persone 
soe 1 possa vestir habito rabescho come vano Mori.3° 

1X. Item che i diti marchadanti non possino esser seradi in le caxe soe se non 
quando el sol sera anda a monte e simelmente se debia avrir le dite caxe al sol 
levado. 

X. E perche molte volte son forzadi indebitamente consoli e marchadanti 
Venetiani, comandemo che consoli ne marchadanti da Damasco e de la Soria non 
possa esser constreti ne forzadi ad alguna chose, se entro i commandamenti 
nostri non se fosse expressa mention. 

XI. Et postremo comandemo che le pelle che conduxe quei de Chandia a 
Baruti over à Damascho non sia retegnude ne impazade contra la volunta di 
marchadanti.*! 


III 


I. Primo comandemo che algun Chaschi, Beredi o Mamalucho Armiraio de 
Damasco over messi del dito Armiraio ne alguna altra persona non possa bater, 
impresonar ne tegnir algun marchadante Venetian ne per simel tuor alguna so 
marchadantie ne far alguna violentia de le cose dite de sora salvo se per comanda- 
mento nostro non fosse specificade le cose e forzi soprascriti in li comandamenti 
che da nuovo el mandasse. 

39 of. infra, p. 518, n. 88. 
31 of. infra, p. 519, n. 92. 
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II. Item che le chiave de le porte de Baruto non debia star in man de Chaschi 
ne Beredi, azo che i non possi far manzarie ma in le man de Luelli 33 si chome e 
de consuetudine e usanza. 

111. Item che le nave e galie de Venetiani che per i tempi zonze la i marinari 
de quele possa descargar e meter in terra tute cose da manzar e quele vender a 
so piaser senza pagar algun dreto over datio. Altre merzarie come i paternostri e 
ferali 53 e altre merce pagi 3 e un terto per cento vendando quele, e non le 
vendando e tornandole indredo non pagi niente segondo le usanze antige. 

IV. Item che le nave le qual carga da 50 coli de spetie in suxo paga ducati 5 a 
lueli per so cortesia, e cargando da 50 coli in zoso non habia cosa alguna. 

V. Item le galie paga zonte ducati 30 per galia segondo usanza, e che Luelli 
de Baruto, chaschi o Beredi non habia liberta alguna de impazarse del cargar ne 
descargar de nave, ne de galie senza altro comandamento nostro. E chel non i sia 
deveda aqua, savorna, prie ne altre victuarie per so besogno. 

VI. Item le nave le qual carga zenere ?* habia questa dita angaria, chargando 
tute le nave. 

VII. Item che per scandoli che fesse marineri in terra ne briga che i fatori ne 
marchadanti de Baruto possi esser impazadi ne habia algun impazo. 

VILI. Item che per ogni sacho de goton se charga se pagi deremi otto per 
sacho, e per ogni sacho de filadi se carga deremi XV per sacho, e chel sia cancel- 
lado deremo uno per sacho che toleva Luelli contra la usanza. 

VIII. Item che se algun marchadante Venetian sera forzado da luelli over 
da altri, chel non i sia vedade le porte chel possi vegnir a la presentia nostra. 

X. Item che letere de ogni sorta se dreza a marchadanti Venetiani non 
possi esser impazade ne retegnude per Chaschi ne altri ma sia dade ai diti 
marchadanti proprii. 

XI. Item che Amet Sar de Baruto ?5 el qual se impaza in datii e molte cose 
de vender e comprar in dano de i Venetiani, comandemo chel dito Amet non se 
possi impazar piu in cosa alguna in danno de diti Venetiani. 

XII. Item un Amet e Beneminiser nochier ** del porto de Baruto per lo 
offitio chel tien fa molte fedolie ed e cason de molti danni di Venetiani ; 
comandemo chel dito Amet sia privado de quel offitio e similiter el dito Bene- 
miniser e sia messi altri in luogo loro. 

XIII. Item chel non possi esser impaza algun messo over corier che volesse 
esser manda per Venetiani per el paixe. 


IV 


I. Primo, che cum sit che a Tripoli e a la Liza capita molte nave de Venetiani 
in li qual luogi se fa molta marchadantia, comandemo che tuti i predeti Venetian 
possa liberamente cargar e descargar e far liberamente la so marchadantia che 


32 cf. infra, p. 520, n. 95. 33 cf. infra, p. 519, n. 93. 34 cf. infra, p. 520, n. 96. 
35 Not identified ; directives of this kind, in which a person rather than an office is mentioned, 
appear not infrequently in the Italian versions of these treaties (o.g., part 1, XVII, XXI; 
I, I; m, XI, XII; rv, XII; v, X, in the Correr document) but not in the Arabic versions. 
36 of. infra, p. 520, n. 95. 
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per algun Chaschi, Beredi, Armiraio ne altra persona non possi esser impazade, 
salvo ch’a de spetie. E che tute usanze nuove e manzarie le qual fosse mnovade 
sia tolte via e faza se la marchadantia liberamente segondo i tempi e usanze 
antige. 

II. Item comandemo che per la liberta de la marchadantia ogni homo possa 
far la sansaria, e chadaun che fara la sansaria debia esser pagado, ma non haver 
altra angaria e altri che non fosse marchado non habia niente. 

111. Item comandemo che le marchadantie che se descarga e vendese a 
Tripoli paga i dreti usadi, quele veramente che intrasse Tripoli e andasse in altri 
luogi per transito non paga niente in el dito luogo de Tripoli. 

1111. E che al tempo de le mude ?? per algun Armiraio, Chaschi ne altro 
official non sia dado ai marchadanti ne algun Venetian gotoni, cenere, ne altre 
cose per forza e cusi etiam comandemo se faza e observa per altre nave zonzese 
fra le mude. 

V. Item che chadauna nave che carga in Tripoli paga ducati VI per una 
secondo le usanze antige. 

VI. Item se per caso de naufragio alguna nave de Venetiani vegnisse in terra 
li debia esser dado aiuto e sufragio e quelo se rechata sia libero ne li se possa dar 
algun impazo. 

VII. E se algun Venetian vegnira a morte, comandemo che algun Moro non 
se possi impazar in la roba soa ma vegni i beni e robe sce in le man del consolo so. 

VIII. Item comandemo per ben e segurta di marchadanti Venetiani che 
quando i chavalca per lo paixe per trafegar che i posa vestir a la morescha. 

VIII. Item comandemo che i marchadanti possa far i suo sachi de filadi e 
gotoni, grandi e pizoli, al suo piaser, e che i pagi le tariffe secondo le consuetudene 
antige. 

X. Item che le nave che zonze al tempo de le mude per alguna persona non 
sia impazado el cargar so, ne etiam li sia fato alguna manzaria ne usanza nuova 
ma liberamente se possi comprar spetie per poca quantita. 

XI. Item comandemo che per algun debito che fesse algun marchadante non 
sia obligado lui per laltro, ne el padre per lo fio, salvo sel non fosse piezo per carta. 

XII. E perche un Aliebenconcis el qual e intra truzimano in luogo de [unes 
non sa la lengua ed e caxon de molti mali e tuo la roba di marchadanti per 
forza, comandemo chel dito Ali sia batalado 38 e che uno altro sia truzimano in 
so luogo cum volunta di marchadanti, e quelo el fosse obligado a dar a marcha- 
danti sia constreto a dar de presente, e chel non sia fato piu el in dito luogo 
truzimano nostro, ma i marchadanti truzimana per chi li piaxe. 

XIII. Item comandemo che le cavenaze non pagi algun dreto. 

XINI. E perche ne i tempi passadi per Chaschi e Beredi son sta batudi 
marchadanti e impresonadi, comandemo che ne Chaschi, Beredi ne alguna altra 
persona ossa ne habia animo de retegnir impresonar ne bater i diti marchadanti 
gel non parese per nostro comandamento sancto. 


37 Probably from Arabic mudda; see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 76-7, n. 25. 
35 Arabio baffal, or ibfal ; cf. infra, p. 506, 1. 264. 
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XV. E quandocumque i gotoni che se fa in Aman e per lo paixe capita a 
Tripoli, comandemo che i non possi esser astreti a pagar altra tariffa de quele 1 
pagava a la Liza segondo le consuetudine antige per muodo che i non paga se 
non una fiada. 

XVI. Item che i marchadanti possa andar senza impazo per lo paixe de 
Mori liberamente salvo se i non fosse debitori a Mori. 

XVII. Item che le nave va & la Liza possa cargar liberamente senza angarie 
ne mastellade 3° over altra manzaria, ma pagano le usanze antige. 

XVIII. Item chel official che vien a le marine per scuoder i dreti de i gotoni 
habia per soa fadiga ducati L ; e quelo vien per scuoder i dreti de i filadi habia 
per so fadiga ducati 20 e non plui. 

XVIII. Item che tuti gotoni che vien da zibeli 4° ed altri paixi non paga 
altro dreto che quel de la Liza per modo chel non Bia 8e non un dreto. 

XX. Item che merce che vegnise ala Liza per transito non paga niente ma 
quele se vendesse la paga i dreti usadi. i 

XXI. Item che i marchadanti de la Liza possa tuor che truzimano i vuol, o 
Francho o Moro, per far i fati soi, e che non i possi esser dado algun impazo. 

XXII. Item perche molte volte i Armiraii de la Liza fa vegnir da lor i 
marchadanti da Tripoli, comandemo cbe se 1 marchadanti da Tripoli fara 
comperar i suo fatori de la Liza i diti possa render e far senza che i marchadanti 
da Tripoli habia angaria de vegnir a la Liza. 

XXIII. Item che i marchadanti possa star in che caxa li piaxe pagando el 
suo fito. 


y 


I. Primo comandemo che i marchadanti Venetiani possa e debia star libera- 
mente in Aman, e per lo paixe vender e comprar senza contradiction de persona. 
E che ne gotoni ne altre cose 1 possa esser da per forza per Segnori ne per alguna 
altra persona. 

II. Item che i non possi esser constreti a imprestar algun daner de i dreti de1 
gotoni, ma ben quando i trara i gotoni pagi i dreti de quelli. 

TIT. Item che tuti i danari i qual i diti marchadanti sono sta forzadi & dar 
fuora per cason de i dreti e per alguna altra caxon. 

1111. E perche i chavi de i gambeli sel dar impazo ai diti marchadanti 
Venetiani, comandemo che in el levar di gotoni sol, i diti non se debia impazar 
cum i predeti marchadanti, ne per usanza vechia ne nuova, ma quei che levera 
i gotoni soi sia gambeli, ‘sia somieri sia aseni, quel tal che levera sia pagadi 
segondo le consuetudine antige como difuxamente se contien nel comandamento 
nostro sancto. E chel sia in liberta di diti marchadanti far levar como li paxera. 

V. Item che i prediti marchadanti possa comprar bocasini dentro e de fuora 
de Aman e in casa goa come i piaxera. 

3° Possibly from Arabio mustakhlas, here in the sense of regalian monopoly; see Lévi- 
Provençal, Histoire de l Espagne musulmane, Paris, 1953, m, 45. 


49 From Arabio jibäl, probably with reference to north Syria or the Lebanon; see Heyd, 
Commerce, 11, 612. 
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VI. E possa i diti marchadanti vestir a la rabesca per lo paixe per segurta 
goa, Como i piaxera. 

VII. Item che mancando algun de i diti marchadanti more algun non se 
possi impazar de i beni e robe soe, ma el so consolo sia quelo che intrometa i beni 
del dito morto segondo le consuetudine e paxe antige. 

VIII. Item quando l'achade differentia alguna tra’ Venetiani e Mori, 
comandemo che i Armiraii sia 80 zudexi, e non altri. 

VIII. Item che la consuetudine nuovamente introduta de bolar i sachi de 
gotoni sia omnino tolta via per schiavar le manzarie e nuove usanze e del tuto 
la dita bolla sia batalada. 

X. E quando i diti marchadanti Venetiani sera spazadi de le so marcha- 
dantie, comandemo che i possa liberamente partir del paixe ne possa esser 
impazadi per caxon de altri marchadanti fosse debiti a Mori, ne per alguna 
altra caxon salvo se per debito proprio i non fosse obligadi, non intendando queli 
fosse obligadi per lo caxo de ser Piero Marcello. 

XI. E possa i diti marchadanti star in caxa e habitar in che parte 1 vuol de 
la terra pagando el suo fito. 

XII. Pretinea comandemo che ne Armiraii, Chaschi, Beredi ne altri messi 
de chi se sia, non possa ne ossa impresonar, bater, ne retegnir algun marchadante 
Venetian, salvo sel non paresse per nostro expresso comandamento. 

XIII. Item che per algun torto i fosse fato non li possa esser devedade le 
porte nostre sancte. 

Data nel millesimo Rabescho a di 27 de la luna chiamada zemedelave anni 846, 
che e nel millesimo nostro latin a di 2 octobrio 1442. 


FLORENTINE-MAMLUK TREATY OF 902/1497 4 
427... (6-7 lines)...] . 


e 1‏ الله الرهن الرحيم 
jel‏ الله تعالى انصار المقر الكريم لله الحمد 
قايتباى op‏ 
الامیری الكبيرى العالمى العادلى المويدى العونى i‏ 

5 الممهدى المشيدى الزعيمى الاتابكى الكفيل السینی عز الاسلام والمسلمين 
سيد الامرا فى العالمين ناصر الغزاة ذخر امحاهدین ملجا Taal‏ 
والمسا كين زعيم جيوش الموحدين اتابك العساكر ممهد الدول مشيد الالك 
عون الامة SLE‏ الملة ظهير الملوك والسلاطين عضد امير المومنين 
ولا زالت ele‏ نواياه واراء هداه والدولة الشريفة 

41 Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, cod. Or.455A, listed under entry 742 in the 


inventory compiled by Italo Pizzi in 1895 (manuscript). 
43 cf. infra, p. 509, n. 62. 
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على حمل كفالة معتمدة اصدرناها الى المقر الكريم مهدى اليه من السلام انمه 
ومن الثنا اعمه وتوضح لعلمه الكريم ان Elia iela‏ لفرنتین 

ودوجهم جهزوا قاصداً الى Luly!‏ الشريفة وعل iab oc‏ 

لمواقفنا الشريفة انوا s‏ انه كان فى ايا م الملوك السالفين كانت 
قناصلهم alt,‏ يترددون الى الثغور Lo‏ لاجل البيع Tli‏ 
كثل طايفة البنادقة وانهم اختاروا العود الي 

y ua‏ الاسلامية الحروسة كا کانوا عليه من قديم الز مان 

A tS, ذلك‎ (s هم‎ DINI صدقاتنا الشريفة فى‎ | bibas 

شروط على جاري العادة ليكونوا نحت النظر الشريف 

وذمامنا انيف فأجابتهم صدقاتنا الشريفة 

ای ما سألوه من ذلك وبرزت مراسیمنا الشريفة بالاذن 

شم فى نجهيز قناصلهم ونجارهم ومراكبهم الى الثغور الاسلامية 

ورسمنا كتابة شروطا لهم على حم شروط طايفة البنادقة 

GV‏ ذكرها فيه فصل" 

منع من يتعرض الى طايفة الفرنتين ق بضايعهم ومتاجرهم 

واموالمم ومراكبهم ومحريمم باليد العادية وان لا يلزموا 

عوجب عن بضاء بعهم الا على حك ما تشهد به الضرايب الديوانية 
si‏ بالدواوین ur‏ من ايام الملوك السالفة من 

غير احداث حادث ولا جدید مظلمة فا مقر الكريم بيرز امره العالى 
عنع من یتعرض لطايفة الفرنتين المذكورين ى بضايعهم ومتاجرهم 
وامواشم ومرا کہم erus‏ باليد العادية ولا يلزموا وجب 

عن بضايعهم Je y!‏ حك الضرايب spot SAE Zilpall‏ 
المعمورة من الملوك السالفين من غير احداث Sole‏ ولا tut‏ مظلمة 
de‏ 

انه اذا وقعت iula‏ من جار المسلمين فى اصناف من الپار 

لطايفة الفرنتين تكون المعاقدة بيهم بالعدول Eu‏ 

C‏ من تسلیم البپار وبعد المعاقدة وقبض الاربون لما 

ف من یز السعر فی الپار ‏ فالقر الکرم یتقدم امره cS‏ 

عنع من یقصد ذلك وان یکتب بين المتبايعين من السلمین 

والفرنتين معاقدة بالعدول عند صدور البیع وقبض الثمن 


10 
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عملا" بما تقتضيه الشريعة المطهرة فصل 


40 


11 ذكروا ان تجار السلمین يبتاعون من نجار الفرنتين الم كورين 


اصنافاً من متاجرهم من ys m‏ وغير ذلك pity‏ 
المشترى البضاعة ويخزمها نحت يده ومهم من من يسافر با 

شرقاً وغرباً فلا de‏ من یشتریها منه فيرجع ويردها 
على الذى اشتراها منه بغير مستند شرعي وبلزمه 
بالثمن jee utu‏ مرف العا بانه DI‏ وقعت ele‏ 

بين المسلمين والمذكورين يشهد فا بالعدول ومنع من يقصد الرد 
uid dci dh‏ فصل 
ذكر ان من تجار المسلمين من يقع بينه وبين نجار الفرنتين 
مقابضة نی صنف البار والعادة ان الاصناف ف المقايضة 


تتمیز عن السعر بالنقد فعند ما تقع المقايضة عا یقع عليه 


الاتفاق ویتسلم التاجر السلم صنفه Eib‏ [يتسلم] CLN‏ 
ek‏ المسلم من التسليم ويقصد اخذ تمن البهار ČJU‏ 
5 نتمیز عند القياض وذلك غير ما وقع عليه الاتفاق 
اللقر الکرم ببرز امه العالى بمنع من يتكث فى ذلك على صاحبه 
وان pu debs‏ بالعدول a‏ و و 
على الوجه الشرعي وان IS‏ منیا عاقد على ذلك ورضي به 
فصل 


ذکر من شروط البنادقة انه اذا وقعت شم محا if‏ أو محاصمة 
او دعوي Jis‏ او بغيره من dee‏ على فر جى من آلفرتتین او من 
pon ores‏ تکون LSA‏ مرفوعة الى المواقف الشريفة 
ان کانوا بالابواب Rs‏ او الى النايب او الحاجب او الباشرین 
بتلك المملكة وان لا $e‏ فيم غير المشار ee!‏ فالمقر الكريم 


يتقدم امره العالى Tab‏ طايفة الفرنتین فى ذلك على العادة 


ومنع من یفصد الحم بيهم غير ولاة الامور الذ كورين 


وذكر ان الكار, i‏ ال رو وت دنه جیمها پیا 
صادراً 57 S are‏ وغيره Jee) pat sly‏ 


9 Supplied from context; cf. supra, p. 486. 
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E li 0‏ بذلك الضرر فالمقر الكريم. يتقدم امره بالكشف عن ذلك 


وردع من يعتمده ومقابلة بما يستحقه ومنع . المكارية 

الذين يعتمدون ذلك من حمل البضايع واقامة Supe‏ - 

bla‏ حافظین le V‏ واقامة ede Ue‏ علي ذلك 

فصل" 

ان من شروط البنادقة انه حين حضورهم الى المملكة الشامية المحروسة 
والثغر السكندرى cll‏ الاسلامية وقيامهم با يتعين ele‏ من 

العشر والمومجب Gli‏ وعندما Qro‏ بضايعهم و قاشهم 

Ke |‏ من ذلك ay‏ حصل غم i‏ ویوشذ ضام وقاشبم باليد 
العادية ولا يصرف الهم الثمن عنما وان ضرف لهم شىء فیکون نصف 

القيمة وتقوم البضايع ف العشر بازيد من القيمة ة ويوخذ مهم 

الوجب على حك الزيادة وانه محصل لهم بذاك الضرر وور اراسي teu‏ 
بان لا bey‏ لهم شيء الا برضاهم ان يمد 9 ۶ HA d‏ وم 

وادا اقاموا "de Le‏ بضایعهم من الموجب والعشر فلا تعوق علييم erly‏ 
Y‏ يلزموا بالبیع قبل خروج البضاعة ومنع من یتعرض لهم 

بغیر مستند على ما جرت به العادة فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العال 
To‏ طايفة الفرنتین فى ذلك كله على جاری عادة البنادقة المذكورة فصل" 
وذكر ان العادة ى شروط البنادقه القديمة من ايام الملوك 

السالفین mns‏ الله o! wa.‏ لا tr doy‏ موجب البضايع 

الا عند وصوطا eel‏ يعاملوا بمقتضى الشروط ويوخذ الوجب قبل 
Mises‏ ,151 كان للتاجر “Ls‏ على .الدیوان الشريف ما محاسبوه به 

من الوجب فالمقر SE‏ يتقدم امره العالى Tal‏ طايفة الفرنتين 

d‏ ذلك على العادة وما تضمنه الشروط القديمة ولا يوخذ منهم 


x‏ بضايعهم الا عند Se yey‏ على ما تضمنه شروط البنادقة 


المشار الها واذا كان rol‏ وض عل الدیوان الشریف فيحاسب به 
من عوض ما يتعين عليه فصل 

وذ کر ons ordi‏ و تروط البنادقة من ايام الملوك 

السالفة انه اذا هلك “sol‏ من cae‏ البنادقة“ فلا يتعرض المسلمون الى 
موجوده ویکون تحت يد القنصل او رفاقه من التجار وانه ثم من 


VIU 


90 


95 
IX 


4 A correction by the scribe, ‘ald, is inserted above the line. 45 Sic; cf. 1. 04. 


4 Sic; presumably for td'1fat al-banadiga ; of. also infra, 1. ۰ 
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يتعرض الى من هلك من المذكورين فالمقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالي Teu‏ 
طايفة الفرنتين المذكورين فى ذلك على العادة المذ كورة ومنع من يتعرض الي 
موجود من يبلك من الفرنتين المد كورين وان يتولى امر موجود EMI‏ 
القنصل او رفقته التجار على جاري العادة وما تضمنه الشروط 

القديمة المشار الها فصل" 

وذكر انه ق شروط البنادقة انه € من est‏ عند حضورهم الى المملكة الشامية 
a ee a eee‏ عطعوا سعر الپار 

ویرمی ede‏ غصباً ويحصل هم بذلك الضرر والعاقة عن المصالح والأسفار 
وبرزت المراسيم الشريفة شم بان لا يلزموا عا فيه enle‏ ضرر من ذلك ولا غيره 
all‏ الکرع يتقدم امره باجراً طايفة الفرنتين المذكورين فى ذلك على العادة 
المذكورة القديمة وما تضمنه الشروط المشآر الها . 

فصل 

ذكر ان جماعة التجار البنادقة لمم معاملات dedi‏ کین وی 

تجار المسلمين اختلاف وم من يشكوا ede‏ من الابواب الشريفة 

ومن ولاة الامور فیلزموهم بالحضور فيحصل لهم الفرامة والضرر 

ولا بحضروا غرما.هم فبرزت الراسیم يم الشريفة لهم بانه اذا وقعت 

شکوی de‏ احد منبم فلا تعمل الا بعد ثبوت GLI‏ او امتنعه 

عن القيام باق فالقر الكريم یتقدم امره Tab‏ طايفة الفرنتین 

المذكورين فى ذلك على RH‏ المذكور مما برزت به الراسیم الشريفة 
للبنادقة المذ كورين فصل" 

وذكر ان ثم اغربة بها ترا كين وغيرهم مرصدين لقطع 

الطرقات يحرجون من الثغور يقطعون علهم الطريق ف 

البحر وينهبوا ما معهم من الال والتهاش وغير ذلك 

فالمقر الكريم يتقدم امره بمنع الد کورین من التعرض لتجار 

لفرنتین وطايفتهم ومن (mo‏ من dl‏ مان المذكورين eL‏ 

ویتحضر ال الابوات الشريفة ليقابل با یستحقه بين یدی الواقف hg AN‏ 
فصل 

وذکر ان عادة [raid‏ البنادقة بالملكة الشامية ان يكون له I‏ 
على الدیوان الشریف dan‏ ما للقنصل الذی بالثغر الاسکندر Pa‏ 


47 Sic; of. supra, p. 500, n. 46. 
4 Sic; presumably for ai-thaghr al-sakandari, or thaghr al-iskandariya. 
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يتشهد له بذلك الضرايب الديوانية فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى Tal‏ 
قنصل الفرنتين المد کورین فى ذلك على جاري عادة pali‏ البنادقة 


he‏ من شروط البنادقة اذا وصلت بضايعهم الى مينا بيروت 
واقاموا بالوجب ببيروت فلا یلزموا عوجب GU‏ عن الشام احروس 

VI‏ ان توجهوا الها وبعد وصول بضايعهم الى دمشق امحروسة 

فا مقر الكريم يبرز امره Tok‏ طايفة الفرنتين على جاري عادة البنادقة 
فصل 

وذكر أن من شروط البنادقة من ايام الملوك السالفة 

ان لا یوخذ تاجر " “ عن تاجر . ولا يلزم بشىء عنه ما لم يكن ضام 
او كافلاً وانه ثم من يتعرض للتجار pjs‏ بعضهم ببعض من Je‏ 
ole‏ ولا كفالة فالقر الكريم يتقدم Tob oal‏ طايفة الفرنتين على ذلك 
بانه لا يوخذ تاجر بتاجر الا ان يكون ضامناً او كافلاً Le Se‏ 
نضمنه الشروط الشار الها فصل 

53 أن ی شروط البنادقة ان التراحمة الذين بالقدس الشريف 
يتسلطون على الجرجان الواردين لزيارة التهامة من البنادقة 

ومنهم الاعيان وفيهم التجار والا كابر وياخذوا من كل نفر 

ماية افلورى وما يزيد عنها وما يقاربها ويقطعوا مصانعتهم وانهم 

قصدوا ان يقام قنصل من البنادقة يكون Tu‏ على الجرجان 

الواصلین فى — خاصة فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى Tal‏ 
طايفة الفرنتين ى ذلك على جاري العادة المذكورة وان يقيم دوج 
طايفة الفرنتین قنصلاً موعناً محتشماً يرضآه Fod‏ على الحرجان 

الواصلين فى مراكبهم وقطايعهم من غير جدید معلوم على الديوان 
الشريف المعمور فصل 

ذکر ى شروط البنادقة ان الباشرین Sires‏ ما بقومون E‏ 

الواردة هم بازید من القيمة ویستخرجون الوجب عن كل 

ماية درهم ستة دراهم من قبل وصول البضايع وعند وصولر 

البضايع عبتنعون عن الاعتداد هم بذلك Dj‏ المراسيم الشريفة 
لتجار البنادقة بان يقوم البضايع على حك ما تشهد به الضرايب الديوانية 


. 4° Sic; of. infra, l. 289. 
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من غير زيادة وان Y‏ يلزموا بالوجب الا عند حضور البضايع 

وبیعها ولا تتناول Mae al‏ السمسرة عن المبيع صاد را fah‏ 

الا على حك ما تشهد به الضرايب الديوانية والحسبة الشريفة 

وهو على كل ماية درهم اربع درهم " فا مقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى باجرا 
طايفة الفرنتین المذكورين على العادة المذكورة Se‏ ی ذلك 

على الشروط المذكورة فصل 

ذكر ان فى شروط البنادقة فى ايام الملوك السالفة ان بالرملة جماعة 

منها ومن لد يتعاونوا على تجار البنادقة ويردهو” بقطع المصانعة 
ويخرجوهم من مساکنهم بغير سبب فبرزت الراسیم الشريفة من 

الملوك السالفة عنع ال کورین من التعرض اليم او اخراجهم من مسا كلهم 
بغیر طريق وکف الادي mre‏ والضرر فالقر الکرم يتقدم امره العالى 
Tot‏ طايفة الفرنتین الذ کورین فى ذلك على جاری العادة المد كورة ومنع 
التعرض الهم من مسا كلهم بغر طریق وکف الاذي والضرر er^‏ 
فصل ۱ 

ذکر ان من شروط البنادقة التقدمة ان من طوايف EA‏ من يكون d‏ 
الراب pore on‏ ويقطع الطريق فى البحر ویأسر المسلمين وحضر بهم الى 
السواحل بالرملة وعكا ويقصدون بيعهم فيتعرض المسلمون هم 

ويلزموا dele‏ التجار البنادقة بابتياع الاسرى ولم يكونوا العتدین من 
جنسهم فبرزت المراسيم الشريفة من الملوك السالفة لهم بانه اذا كان 
العتدي من طوایف البنادقة فیلزموا به وان d‏ يكن العتدی 

مهم فلا یلزموا به فالمقر الکرم یتقدم امره العالى باجراً طايفة 

الفرنتین الذ کورین فى ذلك على جاري العادة المذكورة We‏ على Re‏ 
الشروط التقدمة فصل 

ان تجار الف رتح من البنادقة وغيرهم d‏ يبرحوا مسافرین من 

بلدر الى بلدر ومن مملكة الى ملکتر ولا بد لهم من زاد ومطعوم ومشروبٍ 
وم من يتعرض لهم ويقطع مصانعتهم فالمقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى 
بتمكين طايفة الفرنتين المذكورين من زاد هم وا كلهم ومشروبمم 

مسب ما يكون معهم و منع من يتعرض اليهم فى ذلك او يقطع مصانعتهم 
He‏ على ما جرت به العادة من ذلك وما تضمنه الشروط القديمة 
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50 Sic; presumably for al-tarájima. M Sic; but cf. supra, l. 154. 


53 Sic; wa-yarudddhum would be grammatically consistent. 
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فى هذه الامور كلهم من ايام الملوك السالفين الظاهر برس 
والمنصور قلاوون والناصر محمد والناصر حسن واخوته والاشرف شعبان 
والظاهر برقوق والمويد شيخ والظاهر جقمق سقی الله عهدهم 
ie JU‏ والرضوان فصل" 
dele ert i gola‏ لهم اشغال AJL‏ 
لشامية يتوجهون لمشترى القطن "a‏ البعلبكى من ضيعة الي 
ضيعة erly‏ بحشون de‏ انفسهم واموالهم من العشاير وقطاع 
تین d ilo‏ لكت op‏ ثبس اي اللمین رک AP‏ 
فى الاسفار ليلا يطمع فيهم قطع الطريق فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره 
بتمكين طايفة الفرنتين المذكورين من ذلك على جاري العادة في ذلك 
Se‏ على حك الشروط القديمة وان يتقدم امر امقر الكريم Tal‏ بان 
لا de‏ على EA‏ باب مكانهم الا الي الغرب ويفتح لمم عند 
طلوع الشمس ليخرجوا لسببهم على Re‏ جاري العادة في ذلك 
شم A CRI A‏ اس يترفس أل كنس اه 
الفرنتين الذ کورین ولا الي تجارهم ولا يشوش علیهم ولا يهينهم ولا يقطع 
مصانعتیم الآ اذا كان مرسوم شريف او SE‏ حاكم يوجب عليهم ذلك 
فصل 
سال قاصد دوج الفرنتين انه اذا وردت مرا کہم OMM‏ 

لا يوذ منم Lay‏ الا بعد تنجيل البضاعة على حك عادة التجار 
وادا تعطل er^‏ شيء ء من صنف المتجر ولا حصل ]4 مقصود في 
بيع سلعته ولا وجد شاري واختار نحويلها لا عنم من ذلك 
ولا يغصبه احد ببيع سلعته وان اختار E AI‏ حویلها الي 
مركبه عکن من ذلك ولا di all‏ الدرهم الفرد فالقر الكريم 
يتقدم امره الكريم Tal‏ المذكورين على عادة التجار بانه لا يوخذ منه موجب: 
الا بعد تنجيل البضاعة وانه اذا تعطل عليه شىء من صنف المتجر ولا وجد شاری 
واختار حویلها لا عنع ولا يغصب على بيعها وان اختار حویلها الى 

مرکبه یعکن من ذلك ولا يكلف الى الدرهم الفرد . فصل 
Bs‏ القاصد المذكور انه اذا دخلت مركب او طريدة من مراكبهم وطلب 
الاغتصاب ى البلاد الشريفة يساعدوه على ذلك le‏ يحتاج اليه 
c5 pally‏ على صاحب eus‏ فالقر الكريم يبرز امره بانه اذا دخلت 


53 Sic, but cf. 1. 209. 
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مركب او طريدة للمذ كورين وطلب الاغتصاب یساعده على ذلك والمصروف 
على صاحب المركب 

فصل 

da‏ القاصد المذكورانه اذا دخلت Sp‏ من مرا کب الفرنتين المذكورين 

TE حصن من حصون مقامنا الشريفة وحصل للمركب المذكورة‎ di 

بساعدوه عا يحتاج اليه لدفع الأعدا ae‏ فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى 

40 اذا دخلت مركب من مرا کب الفرنتین ال حصن من حصون Ou‏ 

وحصل له غدر من الاعدا بساعده با يحتاج اليه لدفم أعدايه 

والكلفة والمصروف على صاحب الرکب فصل 

ذكر ان dela‏ من نجار البنادقة محضرون. ای" اقريطش الي 

دمشق احروسة perg‏ مصيص ابيض واسود eco oid‏ بالید العادية 

وان اعطوا عنه فيكون tl‏ الاغان وتضرروا من ذلك 

فرسم لحم بان لا يوخذ منهم شيء الا برضاهم ومنع من يتعرض wal‏ بسبب ذلك 

فالمقر الكريم يتقدم امره iba‏ الفرنتين على ذلك ولا يوخذ er^‏ شىء 

الا برضاهم ومنع من يتعرض الهم بسبب ذلك فصل 

ذكر ان من شروط البنادقة ان مراكب طايفة البنادقة وقطايعهم 

الى ترد الى ثغر بيروت فيها بحرية فقرآ وم منهم من معه شیء من الا كول 

مثل قليل جبن وفاكهة فرسم لهم بعدم الزامهم بالقيام بموجب عن 

الا كو اللي معو راد كان a‏ السك ره ممه اتيم من الفناير والسلاسل 

السبح لا يلزموا عن ذلك وجب VI‏ اذا اباعوا والممجب یکون على جارى 

العادة على كل ماية دينار ثلاث أفلورية وثلث وان لم يحصل بیع" وعادوا بذاك 

الى مرا کیپم وقطايعهم لا يلزموا عنه عوجب RA‏ ان العادة قد جرت بذلك 

فالمقر الكريم يتقدم امره Tel‏ بحرية طايفة الفرتتین de‏ جارى العادة ال كورة 

مع بحرية البنادقة ال كورين فصل" 

ذكر ان من جاري عادة نجار البنادقة عینا بيروت انه اذا وسق فى 

الرکب Pc‏ شخصاً من البپار يكون عليها عادة لمتولي بیروت خسة افلورية 

ود ات لسن al‏ 

Ha OR eee ی‎ A E OE 


34 Sic, but of. 1. 221. 
55 The word tia has a stroke through it; of. infra, p. 519, n. 92. 
sé Sic; for khamsüna, reading wusiga in the preceding line. 
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القطايع الى مينا بيروت يكون عادة الدولي على كل قطعةر لاثين افلورية 
فرسم لهم بعدم تعويق تجار البنادقة فى وسق ولا تفريغ وان لا يتعرض 
لهم حاسكي” ولا قاصد" dee YI ues e Vel Vi‏ 
n‏ عرسوم شريف وان احدا لا يعوق علي مراکہم et‏ من الرّاد ولا المآ 
ولا LUI‏ ولا بمنعهم من ذلك اجراً de‏ جاري ecole‏ واذا وقع بين 
بحريتهم وبين احد من المسلمين منافسة بسبب بيع او شراء Y‏ يتغلق 
متولى بیروت على احدر من التجار المقيمين ببیروت بسبب احدر من البحرية 
بل iet‏ 
حق المظلوم من ظاله من غير ان یتعرض لاحدر من التجار أو لوكلا التجار 
بسبب البحرية فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى باجرآ iela‏ الفرنتین الذکورین 
ی ذلك 
كله من امر وسق الرا کب ومن Bole‏ متو بیروت على الاشخاص ومن امر 
من یتعرض هم 
من الحاسكية وغيرهم ومتولى بیروت الا عستند او عرسوم شریف ومن امر 
البحرية المد کورین 
على جاری Sale‏ البنادقة ال کورین فصل" 
ذكر ان من العوايد dei‏ بیروت على كل جولق قطن عند 
الوسق iji‏ دراهم فضة وان العادة زادت الى ان صارت 
ثلاثين Tap‏ فضة اذاك فزاد على جولق OUI‏ وعشرون Us‏ فضة 
وانه كان للمتولى Tal‏ على کل جولق قطن مغزول خسة عشر Ta‏ 
فاحدث اذاك enle‏ حادث وجعل على ذلك ستة وخسون درهماً 
فصار زايد الجولق فى الوجب احد واربعون درهما وان متولى بيروت 
كان del‏ درها Lab‏ على كل شخص وانه لم تنجد بذلك عادة فرسم لنايب 
بير وت اذا باستمرار الممجب de‏ عادته ac All‏ وهو علي 
القطن ij‏ دراهم de‏ | ولق القطن La Ud,‏ عشر درهما 
وابطال ما احدثه من اخذ الدرهم على کل شخص بح ان ذلك حادث 
مجد د فالقر الكريم يتقدم Abies‏ الذ کورین على 
جارى asle‏ البنادقة Ji‏ كورة الى آخر وقت al‏ ادا dal Ab‏ من 


5? Sic; cf. infra, p. 520, n. 97; and Ill. 253, 271, 281 in text. 
5٩ Sic; possibly for ‘ald kulli ۱۰ 
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بغير رضآه وطلب الحضور الى الابواب الشريفة يمكن من ذلك من 

غير تعویق فصل 

وذكر ان debe‏ البنادقة انهوا المسامع الشريفة اذاك 

انه C‏ ترد gal‏ البنادقة GOS‏ مراكبهم من عند اهلهم تاخذها الحاسكية 
وغيرهم من المقيمين ببيروت وبعوقونبا عليهم الى ان يقطعوا مصانعتهم 
ويكلفوهم فرسم لهم بان احداً لا يتعرض الى كتب EA‏ البنادقة 

ولا بعوقها علپا الا اذا كان فيها اخبار: تتعلق بالمملكة 

فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى باجراً طايفة الفرنتين de‏ ذلك 

ومنع من ياخذ لهم كتب ولا يعوقها عليهم الا اذا كان فيها اخبار تتعلق 
الملكة ‏ فصل 

وذكر ان تجار البنادقة انبوا المسامع الشريفة اذاك انهم بحضرون 

سعاة وعلی ايديهم كتب للتجار المقيمين Sy‏ فيرسل المتولى او من يكون 
من الحاسكية ببیروت يطلبون الساعى ويضربونه وياخذون منه 

الکتب Mai‏ لقطع مصانعة التجار فرسم لهم بعدم التعرض الي سعاة 
البنادقة d‏ قصادهم وكتبهم بشرط ان لا OS‏ فا شىء يتعلق 

بالاخبار فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره العالى Tob‏ طايفة الفرنتین JM‏ كورين 
على ذلك ومنع من يتعرض الى كتبهم وسعاتہم او الى قصادهم بشرط ان 
لا يكون فيها شیء يتعلق بالاخبار فصل 
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JL. xxx‏ قاصد الفرتنين المذكور انه اذا كان القرصان فى مينا واشرفت 


مراكيهم على المينا وعرفوا انه يخرج شم لا يمكن القرصان من 

الحروج ولا اذا دخحلت LA‏ وحضر القرصان والاخوذون 

يكون المحم بيهم بين يدى المواقف الشريفة وانه لا يلزم تاجر بتاجر 
الا اذا كان Lula‏ فى الذ à‏ واذا كان القرصان على ظهر البحر واحد 
Ls‏ من المسلمين لا يلزموا به فان" التاجر تاجر والقرصان قرصان 

فالقر الكريم يتقدم امره باجرآ طايفة الفرنتین المذكورين فى ذلك على جارى 
dole‏ البنادقة ولا ياخذوا التراحمة منهم الا مثل عادة البنادقة 

فصل 

انه اذا كان للفرنجى حق عند المسلمين ثابت بالشرع الشريف وشكاه لنايب 
المقام الشريف dy‏ حصل له خلاص يمكن من الحضور الى الابواب الشريفة 
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فالقر e NI‏ يتقدم امره بانه اذا كان للفرنجى حق عند المسلمين ثابت 
بالشرع الشريف 
وشكاه wuld‏ المقام الشريف ولم حلص حقه يمكن من الحضور di‏ الابواب 
الشريفة 
فصل 
سال قاصد الفرنتین المذكورين انه اذا باع تاجر مسل الى تاجر gii‏ بضاعة 
وكان التاجر السلم اخذ البضاعة بالدين الى القاهرة وقصد الفرنجی 
وسق البضاعة فحضر صاحب البضاعة الاول وادعى انها بضاعته 
لا يسمع shes‏ عليه بذلك عفتضی OY‏ الملك لمن bili ah‏ فالقر الكريم 
pete A‏ 
بالعمل فى ذلك عا تقتضيه الشريعة المطهرة فصل 
سال القاصد المذكور انه اذا قصد قنصلهم الحضور الي الابواب الشريفة 
لظلم حصل له d‏ البندر او لاحدر من lt‏ او وردت عليه كتب من بلاده 
لعمل مصالحهم يمكن من الحضور الى الابواب الشريفة فالمقر الكريم 
يتقدم امره العالى 
انه اذا قصد القنصل المذكور الحضور الى الابواب الشريفة بضرورات 
يتعلق به يمكن من الحضور الى الابواب الشريفة ‏ فصل ۱ 
سال القاصد المذكور انه اذا حضرت مرا کیپم وقطايعهم ووصل معهم 
ذهباً نقداً لاجل الشرا والصروف وقصدوا اخراجه في 
معاملة مقامنا الشريفة يخرج بصكة** بلادهم وان الذهب المذكور يكون 
ذهبا TL‏ على اوزانه مثل ذهب البنادقة فان التاجر ما بقدر 
fat‏ ضرب ذهب البنادقة ولا لهم حيلة الا ضرب بلادهم فالمقرالكريم 
e Ais)‏ امره 
ebat‏ الذهب المذكور بشرط ان يكون Gi Lb bed‏ مثل ذهب 
البنادقة هذا مع مضاعفة الوصية لطايفة الفرنتین المذكورين 
وكف اسباب الاذي والضرر epe‏ ونشر المعدلة الشريفة 
eo‏ ومنع من يتعرض هم بغير طريق قولا” واحداً وامرا جازماً 
والمراسيم الشريفة توكد في ذلك غاية التا کید فيحيط ade‏ الكريم بذلك 
والله Sahl dla‏ عنه وکرمه ان شاء الله تعالى 


s Sic; of. infra, p. 516, n. 81, and J. Fick, ‘Arabiya, Paris, 1955, 90. 
60 Sic, presumably for bt-tkhräj. 
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کتب u$‏ خامس عشرین pb‏ جاد الاول* 

سنة اتن ونسعاية 

حسب الرسوم الشریف 

والحمد لله وحده وصلواته على سیدنا محمد وسلامه 


Translation 


In the name of God the Merciful the Compassionate. 

May God Almighty make powerful the helpers of his honourable Excellency. 
Praise is God’s. | 

Qaitbay, his brother.9? 

Grand amir, sapient, just, supported (by God), aid, nourishment, leader, 
preparer, builder, leader, atabeg, guarantor, swordbearer, might of Islam and 
Muslims, lord. of amirs in the worlds, helper of warriors, treasure of fighters in 
the Holy War, refuge of the needy and poor, leader of the hosts of the unitarians, 
atabeg of the armies, preparer of empires, builder of kingdoms, aid of the 
nation, nourishment of the religion, champion of kings and sultans, support of 


51 Sic; of. Amari, Diplomi, p. 209, 1. 8, Yi sl, and supra, p. 497, where the Arabic 
jumdda *I-ala is transcribed in Italian zemedelave. Cf. A. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber, 
Kopenhagen-Wien, 1853, p. 205, n. 

3 The heading of the document (furra) together with the second and third pieces of the scroll 
is missing (of. supra, p. 485). For the format of the marsüm, or administrative decree, of which 
the Laurenziana document published here is an example, see Documents from Islamic chanceries, 
.م‎ 70, n. 1, and the references given there. From the position of the seals inside and the letter‘ B ' 
on the outside of the scroll it seems not unlikely that the heading was torn off the document before 
it came into the possession of the Florentine library by which it has been preserved. 

5 For the marks of authentication employed in the Mamluk chancery, see 8. M. Stern, 
Fatimid decrees, London, 1964, 157-9. Here the sultan's sign manual consiste of his name 
(13 x 13 om.) with the address ‘his brother’ (18 X 4۰6 om.), written with a broad pen. The 
akhahu formula, described by Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘skd, Cairo, 1914-20, vi, 346-0, viz, 21, is 
possibly of Byzantine origin, see F. Dilger, ‘ Die “Familie der Kónige'' im Mittelalter", 
Historisches Jahrbuch, Lx, 1940, 397-420. The signature of the sultan Q&itb&y on this document is 
of particular Interest : the document is dated 25 Jumada I 902/29 January 1497, approximately 
. six months after the death of that ruler, on 27 قراط‎ 'I-Qa'da 901/7 August 1496 (see Ibn Iyis, 
Badá'i' 'L-zuhür, ed. Kahle-Mustafe, Istanbul, 1935, mo, 316 ff). Examination of the piece 
(wasi) of the roll containing the sign manual shows it to be of heavier paper and of a slightly 
deeper colour than the rest of the document. In the three lines of writing which the piece contains 
besides the sign manual both the ink and hand are different from those employed in the remainder 
of the document. Moreover, the repetition in l. 5 of the title al-za imi, which occurs already in 
l. 4 on the piece containing the sign manual, indicates olearly that the mark of authentication 
was one (possibly of many) made by the sultan earlier and kept for future use in the chancery. 
Another instance of this practice, which is remarked by al-Maqrizi (cited in W. Björkman, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamtachen Agypien, Hamburg, 1928, p. 44, n. 5), 
has been published by P. N. Risciani (Documenti e firmant, Jerusalem, 1931, p.°348, doe. no. 28, 
dated 13 Rabi‘ I 885/23 May 1480), though in that document the date falls well within the reign 
of the sultan Qaitbay. A possible reason for the employment of the deceased sultan's sign manual 
in the Laurenziana document could have been the political chaos which followed his death and 
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the Commander of the Faithful, may the resolution of his mtentions and the 
vision of his guidance and the noble empire never cease. 

In respect of an effective guarantee which we herewith dispatch to his 
honourable Excellency bearing him greeting and praise in the highest degree 
and apprising his honourable intelligence that the Florentine Signoria and their 
ruler have sent an envoy to our noble portals with a petition to our noble 
presence in which they have informed us that in the days of former kings their 
consuls and merchants used to frequent the ports of Islam in order to trade, like 
the Venetian nation, and that they wished to return to the God-guarded ports 
of Islam as they used to do in former times ; and they have asked of our noble 
benevolence permission for themselves and a writing of privileges according 
to custom, that they might be under the noble surveillance and our eminent 
care :95 

Our noble benevolence has granted them what they have asked, and our 
noble decrees have been issued permitting them to send their consuls and 
merchants and their ships to the ports of Islam. And we have decreed a writing 
of privileges for them in conformity with the privileges of the Venetian nation, 
mention of which follows here :9? 

I, (That) anyone be prohibited from interfering with the Florentine nation 
in respect of their goods, their merchandise, and their money, their ships and 


the resulting instability of his son’s rule, copiously attested in both Arabic and Italian sources, 
e.g. Ibn Iyàs, op. cit., II, 324-04 (Qaitbiy’s son, Muhammad, aged 14 upon his succession, took 
the regnal name al-Malik al-Nasir Abii ’1-Sa ‘adit Naar al-Din, and managed, owing to the dissen- 
gion among his father’s amirs, to remain on the throne for two years and four months); D. 
Malipiero, Annali Veneti (Archivio Storico Italiano, vu, 2), Florence, 1844, 630-48; and M. 
Sanuto, Diarii, Venice, 1877-1902, 1, 262, 288-90, 380, 384, 634-39, 645, 691, 726, 751, 755, 809, 
882, 898, 911, 004. Thus, the reason given by Amari (Diplomi, p. 436, note to doo. 77 (I: 40)) 
for his dating that Florentine-Mamluk commercial treaty 901/1496 is not a valid one ; the barely 
legible word (op. cit., p. 209) appears from an examination of the document in ASF to be thalath, 
giving the date 903/1498, and thus making it later than the Laurenziana document. 

*4 Tho titles of the Mamluk official addressed. in this decree are common, cf. Risciani, Docu- 
menti e firmani, passim; H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters, 
Wiesbaden, 1960, passim. For the nisba forms cf. Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk ambassador to 
Venice in 913/1507 °, BSO AS, xxvi, 3, 1963, 508-08, and the references there. In the Laurenziana 
document the title al-magarr al-karim refers to the atábek (cf. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un 
Corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum, Cairo, 1894-1930, Egypte, 1, 183-85, 447; and Hasan al- 
Basha, al-Algab al-islamiya, Cairo, 1957, 489-94) who in 901/1497 was one Qinsih Khamsumi’at, 
known to the Venetians as Campson Campson (cf. Ibn Iyàs, op. oit., nr, 333; and Malipiero, 
op. cit., 630-48, passim). 

65 For the expositio (tarb) and the uses of the terms hurt}, fusül, jū’ ifa, jama‘a, and jins 
(in article XIX) see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 71-2, n. 2. For the petitio (gissa) see 
Stern, Fafimid decrees, 92 ff. The rendering of ‘signoria’ by magha’skh appears to have been 
common throughout the Arabio-speaking world, cf. Amari, Diplomi, 185, 218 ; and Dozy, Suppl., 
8.v., but see also the curious exception in BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1902, p. 455, I. 11. The use of dij for 
the Florentine ruler is probably adopted from the practice in the Mamluk chancery for corre- 
spondence with Venice (cf. Qalqaghandi, Subh, v, 485; and also Documents from Islamic chanceries, 
p. 71-2, n. 2), though the appearance of the term in Ernst, op. cit., p. 134, 1. 14, raises a problem 
which the editor does not solve by hia references, op. cit., 276. 

66 For the dispoeitio (hukm) see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 79, n. 35, where, 
however, the form is much simpler than that employed here. 
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their mariners in a hostile manner,” and that they be not held for duty on their 
goods except in accordance with that attested by the established administrative 
dues 8 in the flourishing diwans from the days of former kings, without any 
alteration whatever or wrongful innovation. 

So let his honourable Excellency issue his exalted command prohibiting 
anyone from interfering with the aforesaid Florentine nation in respect of their 
goods, their merchandise, and their money, their ships and their mariners in a 
hostile manner, and that they be not held for duty on their goods except in 
accordance with the established administrative dues in the flourishing diwans 
of former kings, without any alteration whatever, or wrongful innovation. 

II. That when a sale by Muslim merchants of goods such as spices to the 
Florentine nation takes place the contract between them shall be in the presence 
of notaries,®® but that some refuse delivery after contracting and taking the 
deposit 7° because of a difference come about (meanwhile) in the price of the 
spices. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his honourable command 
prohibiting anyone from attempting that, and that there be written between 
the Muslim and Florentine parties to the transaction a contract in the presence 
of notaries upon concluding the transaction and taking the price, executed 
according to what is decreed by the pure Holy Law. 

III. They have mentioned that the Muslim merchants buy from the aforesaid 
Florentine merchants articles of their merchandise such as cloth and wool and 
other things,” the purchaser accepting the goods and depositing them in his care, 
And among them are some who travel east and west with them and, not finding 
a buyer for them, come back and return them to the seller without lawful 
grounds and hold him for the price. 

So let his honourable Excellency issue his exalted command that when a 
sale takes place between the Muslims and the aforesaid it be witnessed by 
notaries, and that anyone be prohibited from attempting to return (the goods) 
without due process. 

67 The words bada‘a, maijar, and sil‘a (article XXII), as well as şin (articles IT, TIT, XXVIII, 
and Qalgaghandi, Subb, xm, p. 341, 1. 10) are all used in the general sense of ‘ goods’, while 
mal and qumish appear to designate ‘ money ’ and ‘ personal effecta ’ respectively, although the 
latter, often rendered in Italian by ‘roba’, refers specifically to ‘cloth’ in article X XI (see 
L. A. Mayer, Mamluk costume, Geneva, 1952, 75-80). 

65 For the terms 463:15 diwaniya and al-‘ughr wa ’l-mtjib al-sultani (article VIT) see Docu- 
ments from Islamic chanceries, pp. 72, 76, 78, nn. 3, 20, 32 and the references there. 

6° For 'udül (sing. ‘adl) see Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed., s.v., and A. Grohmann, 
Einführung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde, Prague, 1954, 111-13, 117-20. 

70 The term arab&n, which appears to signify ‘deposit’ or ‘ pledge’, is rendered ' caparo ’ in 
the Correr document (cf. supra, p. 487, article I) and as ‘arram °’ (Tafel-Thomas : Urkunden zur 
älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, Vienna, 1856-7, 11, p. 483, article 9) 
and ' caparrum sive arbon ’ (Amari, Diplomi, 328) in other Italian documents. For the history 
of the word, which is of Semitic origin and was possibly introduced into Arabio usage via Greek, 
see J. Schacht, ‘ Droit byzantin et droit musulman ’, in Convegno Volta, 12, 1957, 210-11. 

71 For jitkh see the references in BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, p. 212,n.4; Mayer, Mamluk costume, 
index; but also Iorga in Centenario Amari, Palermo, 1910, 1, 139-50, where the terms ° scioch 
chariri’ and ‘ scioch chettan °’ occur, for silk and linen, respectively. 
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IV. It has been mentioned that among the Muslim merchants are some who, 
when a barter for spices takes place between them and the Florentine merchants, 
the custom being that the goods in the barter be specified for value in cash, that 
when the barter takes place according to agreement, the Muslim merchant 
accepting his goods while the Frank accepts the spices, the Muslim (then) refuses 
to accept and attempts to get the price of the spices in cash according to the 
amount specified during the barter, but that is not according to agreement. 

So let his honourable Excellency issue his exalted command prohibiting 
him who breaks faith in that respect with the other party, and that notaries bear 
witness between them upon conclusion of the barter, and that the sale be 
contracted in a lawful manner, and that each of the two (parties) contracts thus 
and 1s therewith content. 

V. It has been mentioned among the privileges of the Venetians that when 
they have an adjudication, litigation or claim for money or other things, such as 
a Muslim against one of the Florentine Franks or a Frank against a Muslim, the 
adjudication should be brought before the noble presence if they are at the 
noble portals, or to the viceroy or chamberlain or officials 7۶ of that province, 
and that none other than the above-mentioned should adjudicate between them. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the Florentine nation in that according to the custom, and that any 
but the aforesaid officeholders be prohibited from attempting adjudication 
between them. 

VI. And it has been mentioned that the animal-hirers ۲۶ on all the Syrian 
high-roads exchange the various goods and spices which they load and transport 
for the merchants going and coming, by concealing them at night and other 
things, and that the merchants suffer damage because of that. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the investiga- 
tion of this and the dismissal of those who practise it, and punishment according 
to their deserts ; prohibiting the animal-hirers who practise that from loading 
goods, and appointing trusted animal-hirers who will guard well what they carry, 
and making them responsible for that. 

VII. Itis among the privileges of the Venetians that upon their arrival in the 
God-guarded Syrian province and the Alexandrian port and the harbours of 
Islam, and upon their payment of that which is assigned them of the royal tithe 
and duty,” when they remove their goods and effects, they have not been 
permitted to and that they have suffered damage; and that their goods and 

™ For the Mamluk offices mentioned here see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p.70-1, n. 1, 
and the references there. To the enumeration here of officials competent to deal with mixed 
litigations must be added the hakim (article XXI). Jurisdiction in such litigations was liable to 
variation according to local rules obtaining in different parts of the dar al-islam, of. supra, 

; , n. 16. 
i Pa "c (sing. mukdrí^), rendered in Italian * mochari? and which occurs also in 
documents in Ottoman Turkish and Hebrew, see Risciani, Documenti e firmani, p. 305, n. 12; 
U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, Oxford, 1960, p. 125; and B. Lewis, in BSOS, x, 


I, 1939, p. 184, n. 5. 
74 See p. 511, n. 68. 
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effects are taken from them in a hostile manner; and that they are not given 
their price but, if anything at all, only half their worth ; and that the goods are 
valued for the tithe at more than their worth and that duty is taken from them 
on the basis of the over-valuation ; and that they suffer damage because of that. 
And noble decrees have been issued that nothing be taken from them except 
with their consent, and that right be exercised in the valuation and other 
matters. And when they have paid what is owing upon their goods in the way 
of duty and tithe, that they be not hindered nor compelled to sell before 
removing the goods (from customs), and that anyone be prohibited from inter- 
fering with them without grounds according to what is customary. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the Florentine nation in all that according to the custom of the 
aforesaid Venetians. 

VIII. And it has been mentioned that it is the custom in the earlier privileges 
of the Venetians from the days of former kings, may God grant them abounding 
mercy, that duty on the goods be not taken from them except upon the arrival 
of these and that they act in conformity with the privileges, but duty 1s being 
taken before their arrival. And when a merchant has a credit against the noble 
diwan they do not balance it against the duty. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the Florentine nation in that according to the custom and what 1s 
guaranteed in the earlier privileges ; and the duty on their goods shall not be 
taken from them except upon the arrival of these in conformity with what is 
guaranteed in the above-mentioned privileges of the Venetians. And when 
anyone has a credit against the noble diwan it shall be balanced against that 
which is assigned him. 

IX. And it has been mentioned that in the privileges of the Venetians from 
the days of former kings it is customary that when one of the Venetian nation 
dies, the Muslims shall not interfere with his estate, which shall be in the hands 
of the consul or of his partners among the merchants ; but there are some who 
interfere with (the estates of) the deceased among the aforesaid. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that according to the aforesaid 
custom ; and prohibiting anyone from interfering with the estate of the deceased 
among the aforesaid Florentines, and that the consul or his merchant-partners 
shall take charge of matters pertaining to the deceased’s estate according to the 
custom and what is guaranteed in the earlier privileges mentioned above. 

X. And it has been mentioned that it is in the privileges of the Venetians 
that there are some who prevent them (Venetians) from selling or buying upon 
their arrival in the Syrian province in galleys 75 until they have fixed the price 


75 The term gafa’i‘ (sing. gif‘a) is rendered fairly consistently in the Correr document by 
‘ galie', see R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Oxford, 1963, p. 135, 
s.v. For the ships’ names given here see Documents from Islamic chanceries, pp. 72, 11-8, nn. 3, 30 
and references. 
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of the spices, and they monopolize them forcibly,'? because of which they 
suffer damage and hindrance from their affairs and journeys. And noble 
decrees have been issued for them, that they be not forced in that where they 
suffer damage or in anything else. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that according to the aforesaid earlier 
custom and what is guaranteed in the above-mentioned privileges. 

XI. It has been mentioned that, à dispute arising between the community of 
Venetian merchants who have business and the Muslim merchants, there are 
some who bring a complaint against them (Venetians) before the noble portals 
and before officials, compelling them to appear and causing them expense and 
damage, while their creditors do not appear. And noble decrees have been 
issued for them, that when there is a complaint against one of them it shall not 
be brought forward except after verification of the obligation or upon his 
refusal to settle it. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that in accordance with the aforesaid 
decision as appears in the noble decrees for the aforesaid Venetians. 

XII. And it has been mentioned that corvettes," in which there are 
Turcomans and others lying in wait to commit robbery, emerge from the ports 
to rob them (Florentines) at sea and plunder what they have with them in the 
way of money and effects and other things. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command prohibiting the 
aforesaid from interfering with the Florentine merchants and their nation. And 
let whoever of the aforesaid Turcomans who may be found be seized and brought 
before the noble portals to be punished according to his deserts in the presence 
of the noble station. 

XIII. And it has been mentioned that it is the custom of the consul of the 
Venetians in the Syrian province to have a salary 78 at the expense of the noble 
duvan, equivalent to that of the consul in the port of Alexandria, which 
the administrative dues attest for him. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the consul of the aforesaid Florentines in that according to the 
custom of the consul of the Venetians. 

XIV. It has been mentioned among the privileges of the Venetians that 
when their goods arrive at the harbour of Beirut and they have paid the duty 
for Beirut, they shall not be held for a second duty in God-guarded Syria (i.e. 
Damascus) unless they go there, and (only) after the arrival of their goods in 
God-guarded Damascus. 

For the expression gafa‘a si‘r al-bahar see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 75, n. 12‏ ؟1 
(where it is gafa‘a si‘r fl ’l-bahdr) and references; for yurmi ‘alaihim see J. Sauvageot, * Décreta‏ 
mamelouks de Syrie ', BHO, xr, 1947-8, 8 ff. 7۲ Bee p. 513, n. 75.‏ 

۱۶ Here ma'lüm appears to refer to the common Mamluk term jámakiya, as it is indeed 


rendered in the Correr document (cf. supra, p. 490, article XII). For the latter term see Documents 
from Islamic chanceries, p. 75, n. 14, and BSOAS, xxvi, 3, 1903, p. 029, n. 4. 
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So let his honourable Excellency issue his command for the provision of the 
Florentine nation according to the custom of the Venetians. 

XV. And it has been mentioned that it is among the privileges of the 
Venetians from the days of former kings that one merchant be not held for another 
nor compelled in anything on his behalf when he is neither guarantor nor 
surety 79 ; but there are some who interfere with the merchants and hold some 
liable for others with neither guarantee nor suretyship. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the Florentine nation against that: that one merchant be not held for 
another except he be guarantor or surety, in conformity with what is guaranteed 
in the privileges mentioned above. 

XVI. And it has been mentioned that it is in the privileges of the Venetians 
that the interpreters in noble Jerusalem importune the Venetian pilgrims who 
come to visit the Holy Sepulchre,° among whom are notables, merchants, and 

79 For the question of collective responsibility in the Mamluk commercial privileges see 
Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 78, n. 33. It is worthy of remark that the three instances 
of provision against the notion of collective responsibility in this document (articles XV, XXVII, 
XXXI) appear to be contradicted in one case by artiole XIX. 

90 On the rather complex problem of the fees which Christian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre 
had to pay see CIA, Syrie du sud, 1 (Cairo, 1922), pp. 378-402, and the abundant documentation 
there in a discussion of a Mamluk insoription dated 9 Muharram 919/17 March 1513 (no. 108). 
The term al-jurjin appears three times in article XVI of the Laurenziana document (ll. 143, 146, 
149, cf. eupra, p. 502); while article XVI (section 1) of the Correr document contains similar 
references to ‘ pelegrini’. Moreover, al-jurjan is found frequently in Mamluk documents relating 
to the administration of Jerusalem, e.g. : 

Qalqashandi, Subs, xin, 46, 1. 6:‏ 
... مرتب على EHI‏ الجر ole‏ الواردين لزيارة القدس 


... على ألفر يم الجرجان الواردين لزيارة قمامة" بالقدس الشريف 
... باستمرار مرتكبه على الفر م الجرجان الواردين الى ثغر الرملة ا محروس 
OIA, Syrie du sud, ut, no. 237, 1. 4:‏ 
... ومرتكب الجرجان الواردین قامة" 
Risciani, Documenti e firmani, p. 28, ll. 2-4 :‏ 
ان الجرجان الزوار الراردين الى زيارة قامة وغيرها بالقدس الشريف bel‏ الهم محضروا الى زيارة قامة 
وغيرها من c^‏ الدنيا 
واذا هلك احد من الرهبان أو من الجرجان يكون موجوده للرهبان المذ کورین 
ibid., pp. 158, 1. 5-160, 1. 1:‏ 
وانه من قصد من oor ET‏ والافر £ البردد dl‏ در صہيون وبيت pt‏ يمكن من ذلك 
ویمیدون هم والجرجان المرددين ال القدس الشر یف عملة النصاری 
والاستاذ دار المتولي قبض مال الجرجان 
ibid., p. 296, ll. 10-11:‏ 


وان هلك الرایس بدير صيون او احد من الرهبان أو من OL ET‏ يكون موجوده للرهبان المذ کورین 
ibid., p. 310, Il. 24 :‏ 


ibid., Il. 10-11 : 


ibid., p. 47, ll. 4-5: 


ibid., p. 138, 1. 3-4: 


ibid., p. 168, 1l. 2-3 : 


ibid., p. 294, 1. 2-3 : 


واذا حضر طايفة الجرجان والتجار والرهبان وغلان التجار لزيارة قامة 


والاستاذ دار المتولي قبض مال Cle LI‏ 


ibid., p. 328, 1. 14: 


continued] 
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important personages, taking from each 100 florins 8! and more than that or 
thereabouts, and extorting bribes from them.9* And they (Venetians) have 
sought that a consul from the Venetians be appointed authority especially for 
the pilgrims who come in their ships. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the Florentine nation in that according to the aforesaid custom, and 
that the ruler of the Florentine nation appoint a trustworthy, esteemed consul 
to his satisfaction in authority over the pilgrims who arrive in their ships and 
galleys, without additional salary at the expense of the noble flourishing duwan. 

XVII. It has been mentioned in the privileges of the Venetians that the 
officials in Ramla value the goods arriving there at more than their worth, 
exacting a duty of six per cent before the arrival of the goods, and upon arrival 
of these refuse to reckon that in their favour. And noble decrees have been 
issued for the Venetian merchants in accordance with what is attested by the 
administrative dues, without any increase, and that they be not held for duty 
except upon arrival of the goods and their sale; and that the interpreters not 
take the brokerage fee 8 from the seller at departure or arrival except in 


ibid., p. 842, 11. 9-10: . 

وانه اذا حضر جرچان او فرح من البر او البحر 
Without exception the editors of the above passages have translated jurjan ‘ Georgians ’ adducing‏ 
as evidence the frequent instances in Mamluk documents of the grant of free admission into the‏ 
Holy Sepulchre to Georgian (and Ethiopian) pilgrims (e.g. CIA, Syrie du sud, 11, p. 324, n. 3;‏ 
Risciani, op. cit., p. 33, n. ; and for Qalqashandi, Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 53, 166). Apart‏ 
from the fact that the Georgians were called in the Mamluk chancery kurj (CLA, Syrie du sud, 1,‏ 
p. 395, n. 1; Risciani, p. 42, 1. 4; Ernst, Sultansurkunden, p. 230, 1. 26, p. 236, Il. 12, 5, which‏ 
moreover the editor wrongly translates, based possibly on a misunderstanding of Qalqasbandi,‏ 
Subh, vin, p. 27, top), and the additional fact that jurjdn is a specific geographical designation in‏ 
Mamluk chancery practice (cf. Qalqaghandi, Subh, rv, pp. 386-7, and Bjórkman, op. cit., 104),‏ 
the contexts cited above in which the term appears would hardly seem to suggest a national or‏ 
ethnio group at all, but rather, a generic name for pilgrims, a hypothesis supported by the term‏ 
pelegrini ' in the corresponding article of the Correr document. Finally, references to Georgian‏ ‘ 
(and Ethiopian) pilgrims in the Mamluk documents specify clearly that no entrance fee is to be‏ 
levied upon them ; the jurjan, on the other hand, always pay.‏ 

1 For sflüri/Aflüriya, which would appear from the context of article X XVI to be equivalent 
to a dinar, see for Mamluk Egypt, W. Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian sultans, 
Berkeley, 1955—7, 11, 45-6; and for the Ottoman empire, where ita use in designating European 
coinage was more common: B. Lewis, Notes and documents from the Turkish archives, Jerusalem, 
1952, p. 43, n. 2; Mantran-Sauvaget, Règlements fiscaux ottomans, Paris, 1951, p: 40, n. 4; and 
U. Heyd, Ottoman documents, p. 120, n. 2. The common derivation of the term for ‘ florin? or 
‘ florini is especially interesting in light of the difficulty which the Florentines apparently had 
in introducing their coinage into Egypt (see article X X XV). 

82 For the locution qafa'a musüna'a, see Sauvaget, ‘ Décrets mamelouks ', p. 8 (but cf. Amari, 
Diplomi, 196 and passim; Risciani, Documenti, 21 and passim); the corresponding article in the 
Correr document (of. supra, p. 491, article XVI) has ' meterge avanie ', which is in turn derived 
from Arabic ‘awan, for which see V. L. Ménage, BSO AS, xxv1, 3, 1968, 647, and further instances 
of ‘avan and 'awàaniya in the sense of special police force in Ibn Iy&s, Bada’s‘, ıı, 219, 234, respec- 
tively. In article XVIII of the Laurenziana document appears the verb ta‘dwana ‘ala, which can 
in that oontext only mean ' to extort'. Indeed, the corresponding article in the Correr document 
(cf. supra, p. 491, article XTX) has ' lieva ge avanie ’. 

* For al-samsara see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 74, n. 8, and BSOAS, xxvi, 8, 
1963, p. 520, n. 6 and references. The corresponding article in the Correr document (cf. supra, 
p. 491, article XVII) specifies 16 and 3 per cent, instead of 6 and 4 per cent. 
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accordance with what is attested by the administrative dues and the noble 
reckoning 9* which is four per cent. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine nation according to the aforesaid custom, 
conforming in that to the aforesaid privileges. 

XVIII. It has been mentioned that it is in the privileges of the Venetians 
from the days of former kings that a group from Ramla and Lydda extorts 
money from the Venetian merchants, and rebuffs them by extorting bribes from 
them,85 and turning them out of their dwellings without cause. And the noble 
decrees of former kings have been issued prohibiting the aforesaid from inter- 
fering with them or turning them out of their dwellings without due process, and 
for sparing them injury and damage. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that according to the aforesaid 
custom, and prohibiting interference with them in respect of their dwellings 
without due process, and sparing them injury and damage. 

XIX. It has been mentioned that it is among the earlier privileges of the 
Venetians that from the Frankish nations are some who are found in the 
corvette(s) of those who commit piracy and robbery at sea, capturing Muslims 
and bringing them to the coasts near Ramla and Acre and attempting to sell 
them. And the Muslims interfere and compel the community of Venetian 
merchants to buy (ransom? ) the prisoners, but the offenders are not of their 
nation. And the noble decrees of former kings have been issued for them, that 
when the offender is of the Venetian nation they shall be liable for him, but 
when the offender is not of their number they shall not be lable for him. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that according to the aforesaid 
custom conforming to the decision of the earlier privileges. 

XX. The Frankish merchants, such as the Venetians and others, travel 
continually from land to land and from province to province, and must have 
provisions, victuals, and drink; but there are some who interfere with them 
and extort bribes from them. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command granting 
the aforesaid Florentine nation their provisions, victuals, and drink to the 
amount of what they have with them, and prohibiting anyone from interfering 
with them in that or extorting bribes from them, m accordance with the custom 
in that and what is guaranteed in the earlier privileges concerning all these 
matters, from the days of the former kings al-Zahir Baybars, al-Mansiir 
Qalawün, al-Nasir Muhammad, al-Nasir Hasan and his brothers, al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban, al-Zahir Barqiiq, al-Mu’ayyad Shaikh, and al-Zahir Jaqmaq, may God 
refresh their period with mercy and satisfaction. 86 


94 See p. 511, n. 68. 55 See p. 516, n. 82. 

86 Actual enumeration of former Mamluk rulers (ai-mulük al-salifa) is not common in the 
Mamluk documents ; the ones named here represent the major reigns between 658/1260 and 
857/1463, probably of those sultans who issued the greatest number of administrative decrees. 
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XXI. It has been mentioned that it is among the privileges of the Venetians 
that a number of their nation has business in the land of Syria, going from village 
to village for the purchase of cotton and Ba‘albaki cloth,” and that they fear for 
their persons and property from tribesmen and robbers, And they have asked 
that they be permitted to wear the clothes of Muslims, Mamluk and bedouin ۶ 
on their journeys, so that there be no temptation to rob them. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command permitting the 
aforesaid Florentine nation that, according to what is customary in conformity 
with the earlier privileges. 

And that the command of bis honourable Excellency also be promulgated 
that the door of their premises be not locked upon the Franks except at sunset 
and opened for them at sunrise, so that they may go out for their needs according 
to the custom in that. 

And let the command of his honourable Excellency also be promulgated that 
no one interfere with the consul of the aforesaid Florentine nation and their 
merchants, nor molest them nor insult them nor extort bribes from them, 
except when there has been a noble decree or magistrate's decision 9? to that 
effect. 

XXII. The envoy of the Florentine ruler has asked that when their ships 
enter the harbour no duty be taken from them except after lightering the 
goods °° according to the custom of the merchants. And when any of their 
various merchandise is damaged and does not fetch what was desired in its sale, 
or a purchaser is not found, and he (the merchant) wishes to transfer them, no 
one may prohibit that nor constrain him to sell his wares. And if the Frank 
wishes to transfer them to his ship that shall be permitted at no cost whatever. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his honourable command for 
the provision of the aforesaid according to the custom of the merchants: that 
no duty be taken from him except after lightering the goods, and that when any 
of their various merchandise is damaged, and a purchaser is not found and he 
wishes to transfer them, this shall neither be prohibited nor their sale compelled, 
and if he wishes to remove them to his ship, that shall be permitted at no cost 
whatever. 

XXIII. The aforesaid envoy has asked that when any ship or transport * of 
theirs is forced to enter the noble lands they should be favoured in that with 
what they need, the expense falling to the ship’s master. 


5? See p. 511, n. 67. 

*8 See Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. '10—0, n. 17 ; here the expression is more explicit 
than simply maibüs al-mamalik. The Italian articles have variously ' habito rabescho ’ (supra, 
p. 493, artiole VIII), ‘a la morescha’ (supra, p. 495, article VIII), and ‘ vestimente mamalochesoe ’ 
(Amari, Diplomi, p. 366, article XVII). 

8° See p. 512, n. 72. 

90 For the term tanjil see Serjeant, Portuguese, 84, 100, and idem, BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 350, 
who explains najala as ‘ to discharge cargo '. It is possible that the second form of the verb used 
here means discharge by lightering, though it may be synonymous with the term tafrigh employed 
in article X XVII. 

951 See p. 513, n. 75. 
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So let his honourable Excellency issue his command that when a ship or 
transport belonging to the aforesaid is forced to enter they shall be favoured in 
that, the expense falling to the ship’s master. 

XXIV. The aforesaid envoy has asked that when one of the ships of the 
aforesaid Florentines enters one of the fortresses of our noble station and 
treachery has befallen the aforesaid ship, it should be favoured with what it 
needs for repulsion of the enemy. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command that when 
one of the Florentines' ships enters one of the fortresses of Islam and treachery 
from enemies has befallen it, it shall be favoured with what it needs for repulsion 
of the enemy, the cost and expense falling to the ship’s master. 

XXY. It has been mentioned that a group of Venetian merchants comes 
from Crete to God-guarded Damascus bringing with them black and white 
hides,** which are taken from them in a hostile manner, and if they are given a 
price then it is the price for a fifth (of their worth), and they suffer damage from 
that. And it has been decreed for them that nothing be taken from them except 
with their consent, and that anyone be prohibited from interfering with them 
on that account. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the Florentine nation against that, and that nothing be taken from them 
except with their consent, and that anyone be prohibited from interfering with 
them on that account. 

XXVI. It has been mentioned that it is among the privileges of the 
Venetians that in the Venetian ships and galleys which frequent the port of 
Beirut are poor mariners, and that some of them have with them something in 
the way of victuals, like a bit of cheese and fruit. And it has been decreed for 
them that there be no constraint to pay duty on the victuals which they have 
with them. And if one of the mariners has with him a few lanterns and rosaries 93 
he shall not be liable for duty on those unless they are sold and the customary duty 
is three and one-third florins per 100 dinars. But if no sale takes place, and they 
bring them back to their ships and galleys, they shall not be liable for duty on 
them in accordance with the custom in that. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the mariners of the Florentine nation according to the aforesaid custom with 
the mariners of the aforesaid Venetians. 

XXVII. It has been mentioned that it is the custom of the Venetian 


?! The translation offered here for مصيص‎ is conjectural: Dozy, Supp., r, 597, gives for 
misis the following definition, based on Bustani, al- M uhi, 11, 1893, ‘cordes ou fils faits d'étoupe 
de lin’, & commodity which seems to be accounted for in article XXVIII of the Laurenziana 
document. From what appears to be the corresponding article in the Correr document (of. 
supra, p. 493, article XT) the translation suggested is ‘hides’ or even ‘ furs’, an opinion somewhat 
strengthened by the appearance of the phrase ‘ agnelline bianche et nere ’ in another Florentine- 
Mamluk document which appears also to have figured in the formulation of the present treaty 
(of. supra, p. 486 ; and Amari, Diplomi, p. 367, article XXI). 

93 Bee Mantran-Sauvaget, Règlements, p. 13, n. 2, p. 26. 
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merchants in the harbour of Beirut that when they load 50 bales of spices ** in 
their ship there is a gratuity of five florins on them for the superintendent of 
Beirut,” but when it is less than 50 there is nothing for the superintendent. 
And when the ship is loaded entirely with potash °° there is a gratuity of five 
florins on it for the superintendent. And when the galleys arrive at the harbour 
of Berrut there is a gratuity of 30 florins on each galley for the superintendent. 
And it has been decreed for them that the Venetian merchants be not hindered 
while loading and unloading, and that neither page °” nor courier nor super- 
intendent nor personage exalted or mean interfere with them except with 
lawful grounds or by noble decree; and that no one restrict their ships in 
anything such as provisions, or water or ballast, nor prohibit them what is 
customary. And when there is strife between their mariners and one of the 
Muslims over & sale or purchase the superintendent of Beirut shall not 
incarcerate any of the merchants resident in Beirut because of one of the 
mariners. On the contrary, the right of the oppressed shall be made good by his 
oppressor, without interference with any of the merchants or their agents 
beoause of the mariners. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine community in all of that, such as loading 
the ships, the gratuity for the supermtendent of Beirut on the bales, and that no 
one of the pages or others, or the superintendent of Beirut interfere with them 
without lawful grounds or by noble decree, and that the situation of the aforesaid 
mariners conform to the custom of the aforesaid Venetians. 

XXVIII. It has been mentioned that among the gratuities for the 
superintendent of Beirut is one on each sack of cotton, of eight silver dirhams 
upon loading, but that the gratuity has been increased until it has become 
30 silver dirhams, thus increased 22 silver dirhams on the sack ; and that there 


* Translation of the term shakhs (plur. aghkhas) must also be to some extent conjectural : 
in his article ‘Ein Firman des Sultans Selim I. für die Venezianer’ in Festschrift E. Sachau, 
Berlin, 1915, B. Moritz suggests for shubiis (sing. shahs ?) the Italian spice measure called ‘ sporta ’ 
(p. 442, n. 48). While it is likely that shahs and shahs are the same word, the appearance of the 
former in article X XVIII of the Laurenziana document, possibly as a measure or container for 
something other than spices, would suggest that ‘sporta ’ is not the only possible translation. 
The corresponding article in the Correr document (cf. supra, p. 494, article IV) has in fact ‘ coli’. 

85 The muéawalls of Beirut, certainly to be distinguished from the nd’: of Beirut (article 
XXVIII) and possibly also from the ndzir of Beirut (Correr, section m, article XII, cf. supra, 
p. 494), is not mentioned in the familiar administrative tableaux of Mamluk Syria (e.g. Popper, 
Egypt and Syria; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque des mamelouks, Paris, 1923, 
based on Qalqaghandi, Khalil al-Zahiri, et al.), but appears to have been in charge of the office 
dealing with merchants. 

9% For buls (sic, instead of bals) see Documents from Islamic chanceries, p. 75, n. 15, and 
Mantran-Sauvaget, Règlements, p. 69, n. 4. 

97 For al-hassakiya, usually al-khassakiya or al-khassakiya, see the references in BSOAS, 
xxvi, 3, 1963, p. 525, n. 3; for the spelling, of. Zetterstéen, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Mamluken- 
sultane, Leiden, 1919, 1; and Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 90. Although the scribe may have omitted the 
diacritical point for kA this seems unlikely in view of his comparative liberality with them through- 
out the text. For 'Beredi' (Arabio baridi) in the Correr document (of. supra, p. 495, article I), 
here synonymous with kAdssaki, seo Sauvaget, La poste aux chevaux dans V empire des mamelouks, 
Paris, 1941, esp. pp. 19-20. 
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18 also on each sack of cotton thread 15 dirhams for the superintendent, but an 
innovation has been introduced by which 56 dirhams are put on that, making 
an increase in duty per sack of 41 dirhams; and that the superintendent of 
Beirut used to take a silver dirham on each bale, but that there is (in fact) no 
gratuity for that. So it has been decreed thus for the viceroy of Beirut 98 to 
stabilize the duty according to the earlier custom, which on cotton is eight 
dirhams, and per sack of cotton thread 15 dirhams, and to abolish the innovation 
of those who take a dirham on each bale, on the grounds that it is a recent 
innovation. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the aforesaid Florentine nation according to the custom of the aforesaid 
Venetians from now on; and that if one of the aforesaid Florentine merchants 
is wronged or coerced, or something is plundered from his goods or taken from 
him without his consent and he wishes to come to the noble portals (to 
complain), that shall be permitted without hindrance. 

XXIX. And it has been mentioned that the Venetian community has 
informed us thus, that when letters from their people arrive for the Venetian 
Franks in their ships the pages and others resident in Beirut take them and 
detain them, extorting bribes from them and causing them expense. And it has 
been decreed for them that no one interfere with the letters of the Venetian 
Franks nor detain them unless there is in them information pertaining to the 
(Mamluk) kingdom. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the Florentine nation against that, and prohibiting those who take 
their letters and detain them unless there is in them information pertaining to 
the (Mamluk) kingdom. 

XXX. And it has been mentioned that the Venetian merchants have 
informed us thus, that they send couriers bearing letters to the merchants 
resident in Beirut, but the superintendent or some of the pages in Beirut send 
in pursuit of the courier, beating him and taking the letters from him with the 
aim of extorting bribes from the merchants. And it has been decreed for them 
that there will be no interference with the couriers of the Venetians nor with their 
messengers and letters on condition that there is nothing in them pertaining to 
news (of the Mamluk kingdom). 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command for the 
provision of the aforesaid Florentine nation against that, and prohibiting anyone 
from interfering with their letters and couriers or with their messengers on con- 
dition that there is nothing in them pertaining to news (of the Mamluk kingdom). 

XXXI. The aforesaid envoy of the Florentines has asked that when there 
is a corsair °° in harbour and their (Florentine) ships approach the harbour, 


*5 See p. 512, n. 72. 

۱۶ For al-qursan see Barbera, Elementi italo-siculo-veneziano-genovesi nei linguaggi arabo e 
turco, Beirut, 1940, 127; Kahane- Tietze, The lingua franca in the Levant, Urbana, 1958, pp. 193-6 
(no. 261); Moritz, ‘Firman’, p. 432, last line. 
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knowing that he will come out to them, that the corsair be not permitted to 
come out; nor when they enter the harbour, and the corsair and his victims are 
present, that adjudication between them shall take place before the noble 
presence, and that one merchant be not held for another except when he is a 
guarantor by contract; and when the corsair on the open sea seizes a ship 
belonging to the Muslims they (Florentines) shall not be held for it, for a 
merchant is a merchant and a corsair a corsair. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the provision 
of the aforesaid Florentine nation in that according to the custom of the 
Venetians. Nor shall the interpreters take anything from them except as is 
the custom with the Venetians. 

XXXII. When a Frank has a claim against the Muslims verified by the 
Holy Law and complains of it to the viceroy of the noble station but does not 
secure satisfaction he may be permitted to come to the noble portals. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command that when a 
Frank has a claim against the Muslims verified by the Holy Law and complains 
of it to the viceroy of the noble station, but the claim is not satisfied, he shall be 
permitted to come to the noble portals. 

XXXIII. The envoy of the aforesaid Florentines has asked that when a 
Muslim merchant sells to a Frankish merchant goods which he had taken on 
credit 1°° to (in ?) Cairo, and the Frank wishes to load the goods when their 
original owner appears, claiming that they are his goods, his claim in that shall 
not be heard at all, for ownership is his who has possession. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command for the exercise 
in that of what is decreed by the pure Holy Law. 

XXXIV. The aforesaid envoy has asked that when their consul wishes to 
come to the noble portals regarding a wrong which has befallen him or one of 
his merchants in the port, or there have come for him letters from his country 
having to do with their affairs, he may be permitted to come to the noble portals. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his exalted command that when 
the aforesaid consul wishes to come to the noble portals for necessities pertaming 
to him he shall be permitted to come to the noble portals. 

XXXV. The aforesaid envoy has asked that when their ships and galleys 
come bringing with them gold coin in order to buy and spend and wishing to 
spend it in the business of our noble station, (this be permitted) it being the 
issue of the mint in their country ; and the aforesaid gold is fine gold of the same. 
weight as Venetian gold, the (Florentine) merchant being unable to obtain 
Venetian gold coin and having no recourse but to the coin of his country. 

So let his honourable Excellency promulgate his command (permitting) the 
expenditure of the aforesaid gold, on condition that it is gold of the fineness and 
weight of the Venetians’ gold. 

This, together with the manifold recommendation in favour of the aforesaid 


100 Context here would appear to demand ۵۶ ’l-qahtra instead of ilā 'I-gahira, though the latter 
is also attested in Amari, Diplomi, p. 207, 1. 2; of. EI, second ed., s.v. ‘Aka. 
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Florentine nation: removal from them of the causes of injury and damage, 
dissemination among them of our noble justice, and prohibition of those who 
interfere with them without due cause, (to be carried out) punctiliously and 
resolutely. 

And the noble decrees are therewith confirmed absolutely, so let his 
honourable intelligence be apprised of that. 

And God is He who gives success by His grace and bounty ; God Almighty 
be willing. 

Written on the twenty-fifth of the month of Jumada I (29 January). 

In the year 902 (1497). 

In conformity with the noble decree. 

And praise be to God alone; and His blessings and peace upon our lord 
Muhammad. 

And God is sufficient for us, how excellent a Guardian is He.1% 


101 The concluding formulae (cf. plates 1v, v, v1), traditionally as here in a nearly illegible 
scrawl, conform entirely to Mamluk chancery practice, cf. the references in Documents from 
Islamic chancertes, p. 79, n. 35. 


T should like to thank the directors and staff of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana and the 
Archivio di Stato in Florence, and of the Museo Correr and the Archivio di Stato in Venice for their 
helpfulness, and the Central Research Funds Committee of the University of London for material 
assistance. 


REPUTED AUTOGRAPHS OF ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN 
AL-JABARTI AND RELATED PROBLEMS? 


By 8. MonEH 
(PLATES I-XII) 


It is of great importance to identify the autographs of al-Jabarti (1754- 
1825/6), as by doing so we shall be able to know whether there were any 
deliberate changes or omissions by the redactors, editors, and copyists of his 
works. Moreover, it will be possible to solve many problems created by the 
calligraphic and copying mistakes of the transcribers, such as homoeoteleuton, 
homoeoarehy, homoeotopy, dittography, misplacement of diacritical dots 
(tashif), and other errors, and hence to know his authentic statements and 
style. This identification might shed a new and powerful light upon the way in 
which the author compiled his data, and even the sequence in time of their 
compilation. 

The task of identifying the autographs of al-Jabarti is complicated because 
he not only failed to write his name and the date he finished compiling the work 
in the colophon (kAatima) of his autographs to which we have access, but also 
omitted any enumeration of his merits. In his great work '4ja'ib al-athàr fi 
al-taràjm wa ’l-akhbar, in four volumes, he did not mention his booklet which 
deals with the events of the first seven months of the French occupation of 
Egypt in full detail, entitled Tarzkh muddat al-Faransis bi-Misr min sanat 1213 
‘da sanat 1216? ‘The history of the period of the French [occupation] in Egypt 
from the year 1213 [/1798] to the year 1216 [/1801] ', nor his abridged version 
of Tadhkirat üli al-'albab by Dà'üd al-Antaki * nor his own expurgated edition 
of Alf layla wa-layla ‘ Thousand and one nights’ from which he removed the 
pornographic passages. Even his book Mazhar al-tagdis bi-zawal dawlat al- 


* This paper is a result of research done under the supervision of Professor D. Ayalon. It 
deals mainly with two questions concerning al-Jabarti’s writings raised in Profeasor Ayalon’s 
article ‘ The historian al-Jabarti and his background ', BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1960, 217-49 (hereafter 
referred to as Ayalon). The first is the need to cheok and compare the numerous copies of the 
' Aja ib, scattered all over the world (Ayalon, p. 229, n. 3) and the second is to ascertain which of 
al-Jabarti’s chronicles was compiled first (p. 245, n. 7). 

My thanks are given to Professor D. Z. H. Baneth, to my friend Mr. M. Schwartz, and to all 
those who helped me in carrying out this research. I &m also indebted to the libraries which were 
kind enough to send me microfilms of their MSS. 

3 On al-Jabarti, his life and activities, see Ayalon. See also Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal, al- 
Tarikh wa *l-mu’arrikhin fi Migr fi al-qarn al-tàsi* ‘ashar, Cairo, 1958, 10-27, and ite English 
version, A Atstory of Egyptian historiography in the nineteenth century, Alexandria, 1962, 7-14. 

3 It seems that this title was given by the owner of the MS. In GAL, SuppL, rz, 781, this MS 
was mentioned among the works of al-Jabarti as Muddat duhül al-Fransis bi Migr, and in 
Lendberg, Catalogue de manuscrits arabes, Leiden, 1883, p. 21, No. 61, it is mentioned under the 
title Muddat al-Faransis bi-Migr ; but it is not mentioned as a separato work by other scholars 
(see p. 532, n. 38). 

4 GAL, 11,364; of.'Ayalon, p. 247, n. I. 

5 E..W. Lane (tr.), The Arabian nights’ entertainments, London, 1883, 1, note to ch. i, p. 68. 
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Faransis ° was only mentioned in an oblique reference which can hardly be 
noticed by readers.’ 
P 


DESCRIPTION OF THE REPUTED AUTOGRAPHS AND MSS OF AL-JABARTI 


In an attempt to identify the autographs of al-Jabarti, one can easily be 
muddled by the contradictions and scepticism of the scholars who dealt with, 
or the catalogues which mentioned, the MSS of our author. In order to be able 
to identify the autographs of al-Jabarti, it is essential to describe the MSS to 
which it was possible to have access. Those MSS are as follows. 


(a) MSS of ‘Ajab al-athàr fi al-tarajim wa ’l-akhbar 
(1) The MS of ‘Aja’ ib al-athar of the Iragi Museum (hereafter MS ' 45. Iraq) 8 
The catalogue which mentioned the possession of an autograph of ‘Ajaib 


al-dthar is the catalogue of the historical MSS in the library of the Iraqi Museum 
in Baghdad, edited by Kürkis ‘Awwad.® On p. 63 of the catalogue we read : 


عجائب GUY‏ التراجم والاخبار... وهذه النسخة Lt‏ المؤلف على ما AER‏ الاب 


انستاس مارى الكرمل ودونه على احطوط وهی غير مؤرخة 
al-athar ft al-tardjim wa ’l-akhbar . . . this copy is an autograph,‏ ور 
according to the verification of Pére Anastase-Marie al-Kirmili and he recorded‏ 
it on the MS”.‏ 
The colophon of this MS states : 1°‏ 


وهذا آخر ما يسره الله لى من تدوينه فى هذه السنة نسا[0»] [نسأل] الله جل. 
جلاله حسن الحاتمة والحمد لله تبارك وتعالى فى البدء وانحتام والصلاة والسلام على 
سيدنا محمد من هو للانبياء ختام وعلى آله واصحابه الأثمة الأعلام قاله بفمه وحرره 
بقلمه الفقير الحقير راجى رحمة ربه الغنى عبد الرهن بن حسن Bot!‏ الحنى غفر 
الله له وعامله بلطفه 1 


° The vowelling of the title is according to the Rampur MS (see plate vır). The same vowelling 
was applied by E. G. Browne in A hand-list of the Muhammadan manuscripts, Cambridge, 1900, 
I, 207, No. 1058 (Qq 214), while Brockelmann (GAL, Suppl., rr, 730-1), Babinger (Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke, Leipzig, 1927, 340), and Macdonald (art. ‘ al-Djabarti ', 
EI, first ed.) and others transcribed it Muzhir altagdis. 

? ' Aja 1b al-äthār, Bül&q, 1297/1879-80, nı, 116, 1. 30-117, L 2. Al-Jabarti, in speaking about 
the protocol of the trial of Sulayman al-Halabi, the assassin of Général Kléber, said : 
riga esie او ا‎ Tr os dessen La وانقضت الحكوية على ذلك‎ 
io ee eee سر کید با‎ “2 
This Lui is missing in Mazhar al-tagdis od. pe [1958], and MSS, hence we suggest that 
al-Jabarti is referring to Mazhar in this paragraph. 

8 See plates 1-11. 

° AL Makhtiijai al-tartkhiyya fi khizánai kutub al-mathaf al-' Iraq’ bi-Baghdad, Baghdad, 1957 
(reprinted from Sumer, xi, 1957). Cf. also Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits Arabes (Ligue des 
États Arabes, Le Caire), 1, 1955, 45. 

10 See plate ۰ 
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At the end of the MS in a different hand, are the following words : 

هذا احطوط be‏ مؤلفه bl‏ وهو Cake‏ كثيراً عن المطبوع لانه لا طبع حذف 

منه اشیاء كثيرة ما كانت توافق آراء اهل الحل والر بط فتصرفوا فيه. اما هذا basi‏ 
فهو العول عليه اذ هو الاصل. 


‘This MS is the autograph of its author al-Jabarti. It differs a lot from the 
printed one because when it was printed, many things were omitted which did 
not suit the opinions of the authorities so they took liberties with it. This MS, 
however, it is reliable because it is the original '.!! This note was written by 
al-Kirmili, as ‘Awwad stated. 

The handwriting of this MS is a naskh typical of the Syrian. It is clear and 
well set out. The beginnings of chapters and months are rubricated. It contains 
405 pages of 28 x 20 cm. with 25 lines per page. 


(2) The MS of ‘Ajab al-üthàr of the University Library, Cambridge (hereafter 

MS ‘47. Cam.) + 

This MS is mentioned in the catalogue of the University Library, 
Cambridge.!® The catalogue states that of the two copies which are in the 
possession of the University Library, copy Qq 169-71 which contains the first 
three volumes of this work is ‘ marked “ Autograph Copy ” ' and it ‘ contains 
copious marginal annotations and corrections '. 

The first volume contains 295 folios, the second 179 folios, and the third 
300 folios of 21-2 x 16 em. and each page contains 27 lines. In this MS there 
is no title-page. It is written in Egyptian nasta'lig, with many passages and 
annotations added in the margins, especially in the first volume, where the 
biographies which come under the title Dhikr man mat fv hadhth al-sinin * 
are in great confusion. They are not arranged according to the dates of death, 
so the dates are written in red ink in the margins in order to enable the reader 
to see the sequence. There are many corrections and lines which show the right 
order of the paragraphs and biographies. 

Some biographies which were added in the margins are deleted and the words 
sahw ‘inadvertence’ 15 or mukarrar ‘repeated’ or 'ditto'!* are inscribed 
beside them. In some places there are words added in between the lines, while 
numerous lines are deleted from the text." Moreover, there are large blank 


11 Tt seems that al-Kirmili was influenced by J. Zaydàn's remark in T'ürikh ddab al-lugha 
al-‘Arabiyya, 1v, 284. 

11 See plates 1v-v. 

13 E. G. Browne, A Aand-list of the Muhammadan manuscripts, Cambridge, 1900, I, 118, 
Nos. 669-71. Mahmûd al-Sharq&wi, in his Dirdsdt fi tárikh alJabarti, Migr fi al-qarn al-thimin 
‘ashar, Cairo, 1955-6, 1r, p. h, said that there is a copy of ' 48*15 in Cambridge University Library 
containing commenta in al-Jabarti’s hand. Cf. Ayalon, p. 229, n. 3. 

14 r, ff. 488—638. In the margins the dates are 1098, 1101, 1102, 1106, 1111, 1105, 1090, 
1099, 1104, 1116, ete. 

15 3r, f, 120. 16 11, ff. 51a—52a. 

1? x, ff. 51a, 58a—b; n, ff. 2b, 1798. 
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spaces In many places which occupy between half a page and 1590 8 
To some other pages small pieces of paper were added to continue the marginal 
notes.!? All these emendations and additions are in the same hand as the text, 
with the conventional subscript word sahh ‘correct’ 2° added. It seems that 
they were introduced after a general revision of the text, 

Besides these marginal annotations and corrections we find two other kinds 
of remark in the margins written in two different hands and thicknesses. The 
first kind of remark is in clear thin handwriting and the second is in thick ugly 
writing.?! 

At the end of the third volume ?? there is an illegible line in a different hand- 
writing which has been almost completely scratched out and one can hardly 


read the words: |f]... dhl... الشيخ‎ aM Ls ... Moreover, this MS is 
undated. 


(3) The MS of ‘Ajaib al-athar of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris (hereafter 
MS ‘47. BN) 23 


This MS contains the first three volumes of ‘A4ja’ib in 473, 269, and 426 
folios of 22 x 15-5 cm. and of 25 lines per page. The title-page reads : 


کتاب عجايب الاثار فى التراجم والاخبار جمع الفقير عبد الرهن بن حسن ode!‏ 
العقیل الزيلى الحنى غفر له. 


The handwriting is clear and well set out. Each page has a frame of two 
lines. The colophon of the second volume reads : 


18 1, ff. 6a, 8la-82a, 91b, 242b, 255b, 268b-269a; and immediately after the year 1988 in 
II, 11. 46b, 47a. 

19 See for instance 1, f. 1518 : ir, f. 159a. The biography of Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi 
(d. 1206/1791—2) was written in this way (rr, ff. 158a—159a ; cf. Aja ib, 85180 ed., r, 233, 1. 15- 
236, 1. 24). This fact shows that the author wrote it in a sudden flash of recollection, thus he was 
not aware of the other two versions in the introduction of his book in which he stated his methods 
and motives for compiling it (ibid., 1, 2, ll. 6-15, and 6, Il. 16-30). See also Ayalon, 222-7. 

1? On other abbreviations of words used in M38, see W. Wright, 4 grammar of the Arabic 
language. Third ed., reissued, Cambridge, 1955, 1, 25-6. 

31 Bee for instance plate v, margin. The most important critical note is written in the latter 
type, commenting on certain events in vol. Ir of the MS ) f. 60b). This note states : 
وواقم الآن نظير ذلك بين محمد باشا على وبين محمد بيك الالى مع خشداشینه من جهة مراسلاتمم‎ 
العواقب فان اهل القرى قد اشتد مهم الضنك والسلب واظن‎ oe di JU ۲۱ العثمل وذلك فى سنة‎ 

الشيخ حفظه الله الولف قد بين ذلك FU‏ بیان -a dl Li‏ ۱ 

‘A similar [affair] to this is happening now between Muhammad Basha ‘All and Muhammad Bey 
al-Alfi with his Khushd&shs in connexion with their correspondence with the Ottomans and this 
is [happening] in the year 1221[/1805-6]. May God cause it to have & good outcome, because 
distress and plunder are harassing the villagers and I presume that the Shaykh, may God save 
him, (I mean] the author, has elucidated this in the clearest way in the following [pages]’. This 
note shows that the MS was already in the possession of this owner only a year after ita compilation 
by al-Jabarti. 

33 See plate v, below the last line of the text. 


13 See Catalogue des manuscrits arabes par le baron de Slane, Paris, 1883-95, 1, p. 336, Nos. 
1861-3. 
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وقد e‏ الجزء GUI‏ من الراجم والاخبار تأليف الاستاذ قدوة العارفين وملجاً 
الوافدین الشیخ عبد الرهن حسن Uus epis 43 EFES,‏ الله به Gul‏ 
با قارىء خطى E‏ ادا وجدت العبيب غطی 
ولا تقل فيه عيب e‏ فالعبد ما db‏ بحطى 
The title of the third volume reads :‏ 
الجلد الثالث من عجایب الآثار فى التراجم والاخبار جع الفقير عبد ان بن حسن 
EFES‏ العقيل ستر الله عیوبه م. 
The colophon reads :‏ 
وحسن به خم هذا الجزء من عجائب الاثار فى التراجم والاخبار والله سبحانه وتعالى 
اعلم Oed‏ " | 
There are few corrections in the margins of these three volumes. The name‏ 
of the transcriber and the date of copying are not mentioned and the hand-‏ 


writing does not resemble that of any of the other MSS. From these colophons 
we can infer that the copying was before al-Jabarti’s death. 


(4) The MS of ‘Ajib al-athar of the British Museum (hereafter MS ' 4j. BM) ٩ 
This MS also contains the first three volumes of ‘Aja’tb in 371, 244, and 


335 quarto leaves, with 27 lines per page. 
The title-page of the first volume reads : 


9 الاول من عجايب الاثار فى التراجم والاخبار تأليف العلامة الشيخ عبد 
الرهن حسن did‏ غفر الله له ey‏ عنه امين. 
The colophon of this volume states :‏ 
db‏ هنا انتپی الجزء الاول ويليه الجزء dos GUI‏ الله على سيدنا محمد Jey‏ آله 
es‏ وسلم [ed‏ كثيرا والحمد لله رب العالمين ثم و ككل بحمد الله وعونه وحسن توعید. م. 
In the third volume the title is :‏ 
الجزوء الثالث من تاريخ العلامة الشيخ gate‏ غفر الله له. 
The colophon reads :‏ 
وحسن به ختم هذا الجزء من عجايب الاثار في التراجم والاخبار ally‏ سبحانه وتعالى 
fel‏ وكان الفراغ من كابته [sio]‏ [كتابة] هذا الجزوء والذى قبله فى يوم الحميس 
الموافق لسبعة عشر يوم [sic]‏ حلت [sie]‏ من شهر ربيع الاول من شهور سنة ۱۲۲ 
انين وأربعين ومايتين والف على يد الفقير صاخ عزب الجبلاوى. 
وان جد عيبا فسد ME‏ جل من لا عيب فيه وعلا. 


24 BM Add. 26042-4. See Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum. orientalium qui in Museo 
Britannico asservantur. Pars secunda. Suppl., London, 1871, No. 1497, p. 682, col. b. 
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The text is rubricated and surrounded by a frame of red ink on each page. 
It contains few marginal corrections. 


(b) MSS of Mazhar al-taqdis bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransis 


(1) The MS of Mazhar al-taqdis of the University Library, Cambridge (hereafter 

MS Maz. Cam.) 3° 

E. G. Browne ?? described this MS as ‘ an autograph copy, bought from the 
author... The title of this MS is Kitab mazhar al-taqdis bi-zawal dawlat 
al-Faransis lijami‘th al-faqir ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti al-Hanafi ‘afā Allah 
‘anh, while in the preface the MS is entitled Mazhar al-tagdis bi-dhahab dawlat 
al-Faransis. On the upper left-hand corner of the title-page, in a different hand- 
writing, the owner of the MS wrote : 38 Bikhatt al-Shaykh al-Jabarti, ishtarah 
min al-mwallif al-Shaykh Ibrahim fi 1232 ‘an autograph of al-Shaykh 
al-Jabarti. It was bought from the author by al-Shaykh Ibrahim in 1232 
[/1815—16] ۰ 

On the left-hand side of the title-page and in a handwriting resembling that 
in which the former note of the owner of the MS was written there is an important 
note which illustrates why al-Jabarti wrote his book : 


وكان الشيخ اببرنی احد من علاء الديوان الذي نصبوه الفرشسيس فى مصر فهو 
رجل ماهر فى علوم الادب des‏ الفلك والميقات فحيما كان elle tle‏ الفرنسيس 
وقت قيامهم فى القاهرة حاف على نفسه من بعد ذهابهم وألف هذا الكتاب ليبرى 
والشبخ حسن العطار المشار عليه عند تسمية الکتاب هو elle del‏ مصر Q‏ 
وقتنا هذى فى de‏ النحو والبديع والعروض وتخصوص ف de‏ اللغة 
Al-Shaykh al-Jabarti was one of the savants of the council which the French‏ ‘ 
established in Egypt. He is an expert in literature and in the arts of astronomy‏ 
and calendar.?? As he used to associate with the French scientists during their‏ 
stay in Cairo, he was worried about his safety after their evacuation, so he‏ 


compiled this book in order to relieve his conscience and to demonstrate his 
allegiance to the Ottoman Empire. 


35 For other MSS of ‘Aja’ib alathdr see C. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1894, p. 360; Mahmid al-Sharqiwi, 1, 33-5; 
Ayalon, p. 229, n. 3, and GAL, Suppl., rr, 730-1. 

Jurji Zaydan in Tarikh adab al-lugha al-‘Arabiyya, rv, 288, mentioned a copy of ‘Aja’s in the 
library of Muhammad Bek Asif in Cairo, transoribed by Ahmad b. Hasan al-Rashîdi in 1237/ 
1821-2. Zaydan added that this MS was revised by al-Jabarti on 14 Rabi‘ I 1240/6 November 
1824. I was not able to examine this MS. In the catalogue of Rampur Library (1, 641, Nos. 165-8) 
there is a MS copied from an autograph of al-Jabarti. 

26 See plates VI-VII. 

1! 4 hand-list of the Muhammadan manuscripts, 1, 207, No. 1058 (Qq 214). Cf. also Cl. Huart, 
Littérature arabe, Paris, 1902, 416. 

28 See plate vi. 

29 In Dozy, Suppl., under al-migat: ‘ L'art de dresser les calendriers servant à indiquer les 
heures de la prière ’. 
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Al-Shaykh Hasan al-‘Attar, who is mentioned [in the preface] where the 
name of the book was given, i8 the most prominent scholar of Egypt in our 
times in grammar, in the art of metaphors, prosody, and especially in philology '. . 

The MS contains 128 folios of 21 x 15-5 cm. averaging 25 lines per page. 
The handwriting of this MS is a.clear Egyptian nasta'liq similar to that of MS 
‘Aj. Cam. We also find many amendments and additions in the margins with 
the subscript sahh, and few lines are deleted. The colophon reads: Wa-salla 
Allah ‘ala sayyidina Muhammad wa-dlihs wa-sallam wa ’l-hamd lillah rabb 
al-‘alamin, without mentioning the date or the name of the scribe. 


(2) The MS of Mazhar al-taqdss of the Bayezid Inbrary, Istanbul (hereafter MS 

Maz. Bay.) 

Brockelmann, in GAL, nu, 731, stated that there was an autograph of 
‘° Muzhir? in the Bayezid Library, Istanbul. The MS is not ‘ Bayezid 76 ' (as 
Brockelmann stated), but MS Cevdet Pasa no. 76 as the catalogue Defter- 
kiitiibkhane+ Welt el-Din (Istanbul, 1304, p. 280) indicates. However, this 
catalogue does not state whether the MS is an autograph or a copy. Moreover, 
on the MS there is no statement or mark to confirm Brockelmann’s information. 
The handwriting does not resemble that of any of the other MSS which I have 
examined. 

The title-page reads: Kitab mazhar al-taqdis bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransts jam‘ 
‘Abd al-Rahman Afandi Jabarts Zadah al-Hanaft ghafar Allah lahu wa-lawaledayh 
amin. The colophon states : 


Loy‏ الله على سيدنا محمد وعلى أله وصحبه dey‏ ووافق التام سلخ شمر شعبان سنة 
5 من الهجرة النبوية على صاحبا افضل الصلاة» والسلام امین م. 
The hand is a clear naskh, with golden illumination at the beginning of the‏ 


preface. The MS is rubricated, with few marginal annotations and corrections 
between the lines. It contains 420 pages with 23 lines each. 


(3) The MS of Mazhar al-taqdis of the Rida Inbrary, Rampur, India (hereafter 

MS Maz. Ram.) ?? 

Fu'àd Sayyid ?! states that this MS was copied in 1216/1801. Mahmüd 
al-Sharqawi initiated the assumption that this MS is an autograph, quoting 
the opinion of an expert in Arabic MSS at the Institute of Arabic MSS (Ma'had 
Ihya al-Makhtütàt al-‘Arabtyya) ‘ that this MS “ might be an autograph ” ’.* 

This MS contains 175 folios of 22 x 16 cm., averaging 23 lines per page. The 
handwriting of this MS is a clear nasta‘lig but it does not resemble the hand of 
any of the former MSS. The names of months and the beginning of chapters 
are rubricated in large characters, and it is slightly damaged by moth-grubs. 

The title of the MS reads: Mazhar al-tagdis bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransts, 

30 See plates 7111-15. 
~ 31 See Fihris al-makhtütat al-musawwara, Cairo, 1959, 11, pt. 3, p. 281, no. 1232. Of. Fihrist-i 
kuiub-3 ‘Arabi mawjüda-i kutubkhána-i riyasat-i Rümpür, Rampur, 1928, rr, pt. 1, no. 3634- 


F 3302. 
#2 See Mahmiid al-Sharg&wi, op. cit., 1, 44, n. 1. 
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jam‘ al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman Afandi Jabarti Zadah al-Hanaft, ‘amalah Allah 
bi-lutfih al-khaft amin. The letter mim in the word Mazhar has a fatha. There 
are very few emendations or remarks in the margins. The most important 
marginal note in this MS is on f. 37, remarking on an error. The remark states : 
Kadhi katabü wa ’l-tilava khüyina ‘thus they wrote and the reading is 
treacherous’. This remark shows that the owner of the MS thought that the 
transcriber wrote as he did because of a misreading and that it was not the 
author's fault. Some of the words are fully vowelled. The colophon is similar 
to that of MS Maz. Bay. and gives the same date: Wa-salla Allah ‘ala sayyidinā 
Muhammad wa-alihi wa-sallam wa "l-hamd. Ullah awwala wa-akhira, wa-wafaq 
al-tamam salkh shahr Sha bàn al-mu‘azzam sanat 1216[/1801]. In our opinion, 
this date (as in the case of MB Maz. Bay.) denotes the time at which al-Jabarti 
finished compiling the book and not the date of copying the MS by the tran- 
scriber, because al-Jabarti himself said at the end of the book: Nasab an 
uj al khstam hadha al-tarikh shahr Ramadan al-mu‘azzam È it is suitable to end 
this history with the glorious month of Ramadan ’. Moreover, Mahmud 
al-Sharqawi said that in the colophon of a MS copied in A.H. 1224 it was stated 
that ‘the compilation [of the book] was finished at the end of the month 
Sha‘ban of the year 1216 '.3* Therefore, this date is not the date of the ending 
of the transcription of the MS,35 and both Brockelmann and Sharqawi were 
misled by the date of the colophon. 


(4) The MS of Mazhar al-taqdis of the British Museum (hereafter MS Maz. BM) °° 

This MS contains 171 folios of 23 x 154 cm., with 27 lines per page, ‘ written 
in cursive and rather indistinct Neskhi’. The title of this MS is similar to that 
of MS Maz. Ram. It reads: Kitab mazhar al-taqdis bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransts 
jam‘ al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmin Afandi Jabarti Zadah al-Hanafi ‘ämalahu 
mawlahu bilutfihi al-khaft. The MS is rubricated and each page has a frame 
traced in red ink. The beginning of the paragraphs in the last folios 18 in green 
ink. The colophon states that the transcription was completed in 1263/1847 by 
Ahmad Rizq and that it was in the possession of al-Jabarti's son Mabfüz. The 
last lines are written in red and green ink alternately : ?" 


١٠١ آله وسل والحمد لله رب العالمين ووافق الام‎ Joy الله على سيدنا محمد‎ deo 
تعالى الراجى عفو الله تعالى‎ alll شهر ربيع اول سنة ۱۲۰۳ على يد كاتبه الفقير الى‎ 
له ولوالديه ولمن دعا له عير أمين.‎ [sic] امد رزق عفر‎ 


33 See Yawmiyyat al-Jabarti, ' Mazhar al-tagdis bi-zawal dawlaial-Faransis’,ed. by Muhammad 
‘AtA, Cairo, [1958], 2 vols. (Ikhtarnā Laka, nos. 59-60). The title of the second vol. is Mazhar 
al-iagdis bi-dhahab dawlat al-Faransis, ‘ Yawmiyyat al-Jabaris'. See n, 198, ll. 7-9. This is 
because Sha‘ban is the eighth month while Ramadan is the ninth. 

34 op. oit., I, 36, 43. 

35 See Mahmud al-Sharqawi, op. cit., 1, 44, n. 1. Al-Sharqiwi thought that this was the date 
of transcription. l 

36 See Rieu, Supplement, pp. 359-60, No. 661. It is worth while mentioning here that the most 
accurate details about al-Jabarti MSS are to be found in this catalogue. 

37 For other MSS of Mazhar al-taqdis see GAL, Suppl., 1, 730-1, and Ayalon, p. 246, n. 1. 
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سألتك ath‏ الذى خضعت له السموات وهو الواحد QUI‏ 

اذا تأملت فاستغفر لكاتبه لعله ينجوا [sic]‏ من النار 

ملك نجل المولف الفقير محفوظ ابن الشيخ عبد الرحمن gd! i‏ غفر الله له 
ولوالديه آمين. 


(c) MS Tartkh muddat al-Faransis bi-Misr min sanat. 1213 "là sanat 1216, 

of the Labrary of the University of Leiden (hereafter MS Mudda) 38 

C. von Landberg, in Catalogue de manuscrits arabes,?? mentioned this MS 
under the title Muddat al-Faransis bi-Misr and added that it deals with the 
events of the year 1217/1802, while the title states clearly: the years 1213 to 
1216. But in fact this MS deals with the events of the French occupation from 
10 Muharram 1213/25 June 1798 and ends with the events of the end of Rajab 
of the same year (December 1798). It seems that this title was given after the 
death of the author by one of the owners of the MS who knew al-Jabarti, but 
was unaware of its exact content, for the owner wrote Ta'hf al-‘allama ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Jabarti al-Misrî bi-khatfshé rahimahu Allah ‘by the most 
erudite ...al-Jabarti... in his own handwriting, may God have mercy upon 
him’. On the title-page, to the left of the title the name of the owner (or one 
of the owners) is inscribed—al-Sayyid Muhammad al-Amir al-Hanafi al- 
Rashidi—with the date and price of the MS (fi 6 J[umada ?] sana 81 [sic], 
90 

The MS has no introduction and the ordinary Muslim invocation, the 
basmala, is missing. The text starts directly with the year 1213 and the names 
of the rulers of the Ottoman Empire, of Egypt, Syria, Acre, the Grand Vizir and 
the Mamluk amirs of Egypt.“ 

The handwriting is a clear nastaliq and it is similar to the handwriting of 
MS ‘Aj. Cam. and MS Maz. Cam. It contains 49 folios with an irregular number 
of lines, between 22 and 32, per page. There are copious marginal emendations 
and additions, and it ends with the words Wa 'l-hukm lillah al-Wahid al-Qahhar, 
with no colophon. 


Concluston 


From the above description of the MSS of al-Jabarti, though some scholars 
stated or suggested that some were autographs, only three of them were 


38 See plates x-xu. P. Voorhoeve, in Handlist of Arabic manuscripts in the Library of the 
University of Leiden, Leiden, 1967, 3, lista this under the title ‘4jā’ib al-dthdr (following de Goeje 
and Juynboll, Catalogus codicum arabicorum bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno-Batavae, second ed., 
II, pt. 1, Leiden, 1907, p. 100, No. 988). 

3° Catalogue de manuscrits arabes provenant d'une bibliothèque privée à El- Medina, appartenant 
à la maison E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1883, p. 21, No. 61. Cf. also GAL, Suppl., Ir, 731, and p. 524, n. 3, 
&bove. 40 See plate x. 

41 See plate xr. The faot that this booklet lacks the basmala shows that the author considered 
it as a part of other material which was in his possession as he stated in his various versions. 
Cf. 'Aja^1b, Bül&q ed., I, 2, 11. 6-15, 6, Il. 16-30; rr, 233, 1. 16-236, I. 24. 
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mentioned by their owners as being autographs, and those are MS ‘4j. Iraq, 
MS Maz. Cam., and MS Mudda. MS ' 43. Cam. does not bear such clear evidence, 
but the illegible line at the end of the third volume which mentions that it is an 
autograph, the date 1221/1805-6 (a year after the compilation of the first 
volume), and the striking similarity of its handwriting with the last two MSS 
provide convincing evidence that this MS is an autograph. 

Only MS ‘Aj. Iraq has a colophon which states clearly that it is an auto- 
graph. The testimony of al-Kirmili adds further evidence on its behalf. But by 
examining this ‘ autograph’ carefully one can easily find that it is not the full 
text of ‘Aja’ sb al-athàr. This MS up to the colophon is identical with the Bilag 
edition of “A7a’tb up to the middle of the first volume, Le. up to p. 211, 1. 31, 
where al-Jabarti said: Wa-min all al-Hyaz Ibrahim al-Mamüft wa-hadha 
tagriz al-Shubrawi .... This passage became in MS ‘4j. Iraq: Wa-min ahl 
al-Hsjaz Ibrahim al-Manüf* wa-hadha akhw ma yassarahu Allah li min tadwinth 
fi hadhth al-sana . ...4 Moreover, there are two other suspicions which this 
MS tends to arouse. The first is that the handwriting and the style of the 
colophon are typical of the Syrian scholars.. The second is that the testimony 
of al-Kirmili cannot be reliable, because he is not a contemporary of nor was he 
acquainted with the author, while from the remarks of the owners of the other 
MSS we can understand that they knew the author personally and they were 
at least his contemporaries. On the other hand, the interesting similarity of the 
handwriting between the other MSS which are in cursive Egyptian nasta‘lig, 
the evidence of the owners of the MSS, and the dates mentioned on two of them 
in which the author: was stil alive, convince us that the statement of the 
colophon of MS ‘Aj. Iraq cannot be trusted. 

Professor Ayalon and Dr. M. Piamenta confirmed the suggestion that the 
three MSS ‘Aj. Cam., Maz. Cam., and Mudda are written by the same p 


ay i8 great —M in aa writing of certain letters such as shin = MT 


om tha = ii es kaf — DM (especially in the word L Ji 


ha or tà marbita = سم‎ , and in the frequent alternation in the diacritical 
marking of the letter ta between a dash and two dots over the letter. 
The frequently used word which is written similarly in these MSS is the word 
Shaykh which al-Jabarti writes without the two diacritical dots under the letter 
yd while the three diacritical dots of the shin are represented by a semicircle 
opened to the right and the ۸00 is not dotted. 

Moreover, the corrections, additions, deletions, transpositions, and emenda- 
tions in the margins and the lines which show the right order of the passages 
indicate that the writer was in the process of compiling and revising the MSS.*4 
The fact that those additions and emendations in the margins of MS Mudda 
appear in the text of both MS Maz. Cam. and MS ‘47. Cam. and those in the 

42 of. p. 527, n. 21, and p. 536, n. 67. 


43 See plate m. 
44 See, for example, plate x1. 
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margins of MS Maz. Cam. appear in the text of MS ‘Ay. Cam. only, show that 
those corrections and additions were made by the author himself. By contrast, 
in the other MSS there are but few marginal corrections. 

Hence, we can say that the MS ‘4j. Iraq is a forgery, while there is nothing 
to indicate that MSS Maz. Ram. and Bay. are autographs, and that we can be 
sure that MSS ‘47. Cam., Maz. Cam., and Mudda are autographs of al-Jabarti. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


(1) MS sources and the Bulaq edition of ‘Aja ib al-athàr 

A precise comparison of the MSS ‘Aj. Cam., “47. BN, and ‘47. BM with the 
edition of ‘Aja’ sb printed in Bülàq, 1297/1879-80, showed that there are many 
passages in the Bülaq edition which are missing in MSS ‘4j. Cam., ‘Aj. BN, 
and ‘Aj, BM.45 

Moreover, there are great differences in style and grammatical usage 
between these MSS and the Bülàq edition.‘ It seems that the editor of this 
edition used several MSS of ‘Aja’tb al-Gthar,4 but he did not mention whether 
there was any autograph among them. 

At any rate, the more complete text of the Bülaq edition and the different 
versions of some MSS which the editor sometimes gave in the margin, shows that 
some MSS which were in his possession have different versions and that some of 
them contain more details than the Cambridge MS. 

The comparison showed also that the editor allowed himself to correct the 
grammatical mistakes and the corrupted style, the vocabulary which the 
author used, and even the text of the documents which al-Jabarti copied 
carefully.48 The editor did this in spite of his assurance that he followed 
al-Jabarti's way of being faithful to the text of the documents which he copied.“ 


45 e.g. Bülàq ed., n, 73, ll. 4-8, 151, ll. 16-21; m, 115, 1. 16, 357, ll. 4-12, are missing from 
these MSS. 

46 A new edition of ‘47a’ib al-áthar, edited and annotated by Hasan Muhammad Jawhar, 
‘Abd al-Fattah al-Sirnajawi, and Ibrahim Salim, is in progress (Cairo, 1958- ). The editors do 
not mention the MSS on which they have based their edition. They repeat the fictiona] version 
of Shaybüb concerning ‘Aja’i5’8 compilation, in his book ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Jabarti, Cairo, 1948 
(Igra’, no. 70). A Russian version of the first part of vol. m of '4ja' 15 al-athar entitled : Egipet 
v period ekspediisii Bonaparta, 1798-1801, translated with introduction and notes, by I. M. 
Fil’shtinisky, and another of vol. rv entitled : Egipet pod vlast'yn Mukhammada ‘Ali, 1806-1821, 
translated with introduction and notes by Kh. I. Kil'berg, was published by Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Narodov Azii (Pamyatniki Literatury Narodov Vostoka: Perevody, Iv), in 
Moscow, 1962-3. 

47 Bülaq ed., I, 1, 1. 25-2, I. 2 of the editor's preface. 

48 See for instance m, b, 1. 30, 83, I. 14, 87, U. 24-5, 113, ll. 23-6, 116, ll. 32-3, 133, ll. 234. 

** See rrr, 116, 133 (margin). A good example illustrating this attitude of the editor is the 
following passage in MS ‘4j. Cam. of a proclamation to the people of Egypt issued by the French 
dan on 2 July 1798 : 


siti ten یج ای ار سوه یو در و‎ ae الدنيا.‎ sL- 


a P | 
Comparing al-Jabarti’s version of this proclamation with the text of the original proclamation in 
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It is important to note here that MS ‘Ay. BN is identical word for word with 
MS ‘47. Cam. and MS ‘47. BM. 

Hence the Bülàq edition is in many aspects different from the text of the 
MSS of ‘Ajaib al-àthàr and hence the style and the grammatical ability of 
al-Jabarti cannot be judged from this edition.5? 


(2) Relationship between the printed version of Mazhar al-taqdis and the MSS 

A comparison between the MSS of Mazhar and the printed version of it 
edited by Muhammad ‘Ata showed that the texts of MSS Maz. Ram., Bay., 
and BM correspond word for word with each other, that the printed version 
corresponds with these three MSS, and that MS Maz. Cam. does not contain 
the same text." Some passages are missing in MS Maz. Cam., for example two 
passages in which al-Jabarti quoted his friend Hasan al-‘Attar (1766-1835) * 
and the biography of Mustafa Bāshā.* Thus, the text of MSS Maz. Ram., 
Bay., and BM is more correct and unabridged than that of MS Maz. Cam. 
Moreover, the text of these three MSS contains fewer errors of homoeoteleuton, 
dittography, misreading, metathesis, and disfigurement of words than occur in 
the edition of ‘Ata.54 

The fact that the Bülàq edition of 438 tb al-athàr (which does not correspond 
with MSS ‘47. BM, BN, Cam.) and Muhammad ‘Ata’s edition of Mazhar al-taqdts 
(which corresponds with MS Maz. Ram., Bay., and BM) contain more details 
than the two autographs in Cambridge raises the assumption that these MSS 
were the drafts of the second versions of these books. Therefore, the possibility 
of finding other autographs of Mazhar and ‘Aja ib exists, because we know that 
al-Jabarti spent his last days in selling and copying books in Cairo, and it is 
possible that he made more than one copy of his historical books. 


(3) Comparison between Mudda, Mazhar, and ‘Ajg ib and the sequence of their 
compilation 
Comparing MS Tartkh muddat al-Faransts bi-Misr with MS Mazhar al-tagdis 
and MS '4jà'tb al-athar of the same period, it was found that MS Mudda contains 


the British Museum (general catalogue shelf-mark 1296.h.12(1)) we found that al-Jabarti was 
very acourate in copying the text except for some slight differences ; e.g. the word Haya appears 
in the proclamation as Hayat (with id fawila), and al-Jabarti wrote Faransawi, while in the text 
the word is written Faransawi. 

In the ew edition this E e ا‎ (m, 5, ll. 1- ad 

id كرد‎ di otal Sob ly SLL NT dpi SL 

50 On the style of al-Jabarti see A. von Kremer, Beiträge zur arabischen Lexikographie, Wien, 
1883-4. 

51 In MSS Maz. Ram., BM, and Bay., and in the ed. of ‘Ata, some passages (seo “Ataé’s ed., 
Ir, 124, 1. 18-126, I. 5, 129, 1. 17-131, 1. 6) are omitted in the MSS and Büláq ed. of ‘Aja’ ib al-athar, 
while in MS Maz. Cam. ff. 2a, 1. 21; 99; 171b, l. 4 (cf. ‘Ata’s ed. 1, 12, 1. 14 ; u, 124, 1. 18-126, 
1. 5; 179, 1. 16) the name of al-‘Attar is not mentioned and his poem is omitted in f. 99. Cf. 
also Rieu, Supplement, 360, where he mentioned these missing passages in MS Maz. BM. 

53 rr, 124-6; 129-31. 53 Seo f. 82 (in ‘Até’s ed., ir, 77, U. 2-19). 

54 See also al-Shayyal, al-Tarikh wa 'Ll-muw'arrikhün, 25. Al-Shayyil, op. oit., p. 25, n. 1, 
added (in 1958) that a critical ed, of Mazhar will be published by Muhammad Shafiq Ghurbal. 
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4] passages which have more details of important events of the French occupa- 
tion. These passages clarify the context of many vague parts of the other two 
books.55 

There are seven passages which have a different context from those in the 
other two books. Of 31 passages which are similar to those in Mazhar al-taqdts 
while they differ from ‘Ajab, 22 are imprecations or insults against the French. 
Only 10 passages in Mudda are similar to those in ‘Ajib; most of them 
contain no insults against the French, unlike the Mazhar passages. Moreover, 
only 13 short passages are more detailed in Mazhar and ‘Aja’. 

These facts show that there is some similarity between Mudda and Mazhar, 
while the similarity between Mazhar and ‘Aja’sb is much greater than that of 
either with Mudda. 

As we have seen before, many passages which are in the margins of MS 
Mudda appear in the text of MS Maz. Cam. Those additions in the margins of 
MS Maz. are missing in MS Mudda while they are in the text of MS ‘4j. Cam. 
and the passages in the margin of MS ‘Aj. Cam. are not in MS Maz. Cam. 

These facts, together with the facts that al-Jabarti finished compiling 
Mazhar al-taqdis at the end of Sha ban 1216/December 1801 and that he began 
to compile the material for ' 472:45 al-athar after the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt,5? ending the compilation of his first three volumes between 1220/ 
1805 and 1221/18006,5" prove that “454°: was the last book compiled. Besides, 


55 Such as the passage about Muhammad Kurayyim (MS Mudda, ff. 12b, 1. 21-138, 1. 3; 
of. ' 4ja'ib, 11, 63, ll. 1-2; Mazhar, 1, 70, ll. 17-18). 

A good example illustrating the elaborate and detailed context of MS Mudda is the important 
passage which deals with the battle of Abi Qir, the naval power of the British Army, and the 
attempt of the French to strike at Britain in India by occupying Egypt and the Suez region. In 
Mazhar, 1, 67, ll. 2-5, of. ' Aja ib, rrr, 15, ll. 15-17, this brief passage appears : 
والواقع ان الاتكليز حضروا ق اترهم الى الاسكندرية وحار بوا مراكمم فنالوا مهم وحرقوا قايقهم الكبير‎ 

السمی بنصف CL IU‏ وکان به آمواطم وذخا ئرهم › واستمر EYI‏ مرا کہم قبالة الاسکندر به. 

while in MS Mudda (ff. 11a, 1. 20-11b, 1. 2) the passage is: 
iy bly معادیین لطائفة الفرنسيس وان الفرنسيس لما اغار على البنادقة والونديك‎ er! وخبر هولاء الانکلیز‎ 
وغيرهم قصد الاغارة على الانكليز ايضا فلم يتمكن للعبور لهم من طريق البر فحاربوهم فى البحر فل‎ 
يطيقوهم لان الانكليز موصوفون ق الشدة وقوة الباس فى محاربة المراكب في البحر والفرنسيس بالعكس فعل‎ 
الفرنسيس انه لا يتمكن من غرضه معهم الا من جهة البر ولا طريق له الا من المند ولا طريق للهند الا من‎ 
انه يصل الهم بعد‎ de بحر القلزم والانکلیز يمل ذلك فلا وجدوه ملك الاسكندرية وعبر الماك المصرية‎ 
ذلك من هذه الجهة ولا بد له من تتابع الامداد والعسا کر فحضر على أرهم بعدة مرا کب مشحونة بالمقاتلين‎ 
مهم وحرقوا طم مركبا عظیا‎ WLS الى الاسكندرية وحاربوا الرا کب الى وجدوها خارج الینه (وبوقیر)‎ 
مصفحا بالنحاس الاصفر و & دخايرهم والاموال الى اخذوها من رومیه الداین ومالطه‎ Lil يقال له نصف‎ 
ويشرقون ويغربون وينتظرون‎ Opty الاسكندرية ويذهبون‎ JUS وجبخانه عظيمة واستمروا عرا كبهم‎ 

ما Ob‏ للفرنسيس من المدد وما برسلونه هم ال بلادهم فيقطعون علهم الطريق ويقفون لهم في كل مضيق. 

58 Bulag ed., 1, 6, ll. 17-19. 

57 ibid., I, 178, ll. 4-8, 378, 1. 33-374, 1. 13; rr, 7, 1. 30; m, 357, ll. 3-7. We are not dealing 
here with the way in which al-Jabarti collected his material and the contradiotory versions which 


he gave (see Ayalon, 222—7), but the faot that in MS ‘Aj. Cam. the second version was written in 
the margin (see p. 627, n. 19, &bove) might shed a new light on the problem. Moreover, our 
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MS Mudda gives a strong impression that it was written during the recorded 
events.°® Therefore, we can say that the first work which al-Jabarti wrote was 
the MS entitled Tarikh muddat al-Faransis bi-Misr, probably in 1798 under the 
strong influence of the events of the French occupation, the second was Mazhar 
al-taqdis bi-zawal dawlat al-Faransis, at the end of Sha‘ban 1216/December 1801 
with some urgency in order to clear himself of the accusation of co-operation 
with the French, and the third was the first three volumes of ‘Aja ib al-athàr fi 
al-tarajim wa ’l-akhbar, in 1220-1/1805-6, encouraged by the success of M. azhar 
al-tagdis. 
The following postulated stemma will illustrate this : 
i (1) MS Mudda Leiden 


(2) MS Maz. Cam. 


Revised version of Mazhar 
with a few passages added 


| | 
MS Maz. BM MS Maz. Ram. MSS of da ed. of MS Maz. Bay. 
Mazhar al-tagdis 


(3) MS ‘Aj. Cam., m 





Revised version of ‘Aja’sb 
with a few passages added 


MSS of Bulag ed. of 
' Aja 1b al-athar 


(4) Cardin’s French translation 


The scholars who dealt with the French translation (Journal d’ Abdurrahman 
Gabarti, pendant l'occupation francaise en Égypte, suivi d'un précis de la méme 
campagne, par Mow allem Nicolas El-Turki, Secrétaire de prince des Druzes : 
traduits de l'Arabe, par Alexandre Cardin, drogman chancelier du consulat 
général de France en Égypte, edited by T. X. Bianchi, Paris, 1838) stated that 
this translation is of Mazhar al-taqdīs.5° 


research led us to the conclusion that between 1200/1785—6 and 1206/1791 al-Jabarti collected 
mainly biographies for &I-Murádi and few important chronological data and that between 1207/ 
1792 and 1212/1797 he did not record anything. This confirms Professor Ayalon’s suggestions, 
pp. 227-8. 

55 See especially the two places where the author said : fi al-‘am al-müdi ‘in the last year’, 
MS Mudda, ff. 12b, 11. 10-12; 18a, ll. 19-20. 

5° See Brockelmann, GAL, n, 480; GAL, u, 2nd ed., 632; Sarkis, Mu‘jam al-majbü'üt, 
Cairo, 1928, col. 676; Babinger, Die Geschichtsschresber der Osmanen und thre Werke, Leipzig, 
1927, 340; Khalil Shaybüb, ‘Abd al-Ralman al-Jabarti, Cairo, 1948, 112; and al-Shayyal, 
al-Tarikh wa ’l-mu’arrikhtin fi Migr, 20, 243. It seems that von Kremer was the first scholar who 
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Many of those scholars also remarked that the translation is ‘ imperfect ’, 
but it seems that none of them made a careful scrutiny of it. l 

A brief comparison between this translation and Mazhar al-tagdis will show 
immediately that the translation is in fact ‘imperfect’ and that it is not 
a precise translation but a concise version containing many passages mentioned 
neither in Mazhar al-taqdts nor in Tarikh muddat al-Faransis bi-Migr, but only 
. in the third volume of ‘4j@’%b al-athar. The following comparisons will be 
sufficient illustration. 

(1) Cardin, Journal, 6: ‘En 1213 de l'hégire (1798), commencérent les 
guerres, les calamités, le bouleversement des affaires, les révolutions, enfin la 
ruine générale. Le dimanche 10...’ This passage is a summary of the beginning 
of the third volume of ‘Ajab (2, ll. 2-7): 
سنة ثلاث عشرة ومائتين والف. وهى اول سنى الملاحم العظيمة والحوادث الجسيمة‎ 
واحتلال‎ os! dlgs والوقائع النازلة والنوازل امائله وتضاعف الشرور وترادف الامور‎ 
الزمن وانعكاس المطبوع وانقلاب الموضوع وتتابع الاهوال واختلاف الاحوال وفساد‎ 
التدبير وحصول التدمير وعموم اللحراب وتواتر الاسباب وما كان ربك مهلك القری‎ 
يوم الاحد العاشر من شبر محرم الحرام من هذه السنة)‎ d) بظم واهلها مصلحون.‎ 
In Mazhar al-taqdîs the passage is: 99 واول شرح القضية ان ف يوم الاحد العاشر‎ 

من ei ea or^‏ افتتاح سنه ثلاث عسره ومائتن والف .... 

(2) Cardin, Journal, 8: ‘ Bakir-Pacha expédia en conséquence un Tartare à 

Constantinople pour apporter de la thériaque du pays 06.1 Yrak. (Proverbe 


signifiant que le reméde arrivera aprés la mort du malade)’. The passage in 
‘Aja’ (rr, 3, ll. 28-30) is : 


فاتفق رايهم على ان يرسلوا مكاتبة مخبر هذا الحادث الى اسلامبول ... وکتبوا المكاتبة 
وارسلها بكر باشا مع رسوله على طريق البر ليأتيه بالترياق من العراق. 

فاتفق الرأى er de‏ برسلون مکاتبة £„ In Mazhar al-tagdis the passage reads:‏ 
هذه الحادثة» فأرسلها LAU‏ مصر اذ ذاك وهو بكر باشا على يد قاصد من جهة الر 
gts‏ ون عسكرا .... 

(3) Cardin, Journal, 13-14: ‘Les personnes 8628665 voulaient les engager 

A se taire: Le Prophéte et ses disciples, leur disaient-ils, se battaient avec le 


sabre et l'épée, et non avec des cris et des aboiemens comme des chiens. Ls ne 
furent ni écoutés ni compris’. In ‘Ajab (rr, 8, ll. 14-17), this passage 18: 


expressed this opinion and the others followed him. Macdonald, art. ‘ al-Djabarti’, ET, first ed., 
shows clearly this influence in his statement: ' Another detailed diary of the French occupation 
(Muzhir al-takdis) is still unprinted in Arabio, but has appeared in Turkish, and in an imperfect 
(so von Kremer, Aegypten, I, p. 326) French version by Cardin ’. 

60 1, 32, ll. 1-8. 
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فكان العقلاء من الناس يصرخون علييم ويأمرونهم بترك ذلك ويقولون هم ان الرسول 
والصحابة والمجاهدين انما كانوا يقاتلون بالسيف والحراب وضرب الرقاب لا برفع 
In Mazhar this passage is missing (cf. 1, 51, 1. 12).‏ 

(4) Cardin, Journal, 108-12: in these pages Cardin gives the summary of 
the biographies of 13 Shaykhs. All these biographies are given in detail in 
Aja'ib, rr, 60, 1. 30-67, 1. 26, while in Mazhar al-tagdts they are not given at 
all (cf. 1, 172, L 4). 

(5) While Mazhar al-tagdis ends with the events of 5 Sha‘ban 1216, the 
Cardin translation ends with the events of 10 Shawwal 1216,® i.e. two months 
later. Only if Cardin made his abridged translation from ‘Ajaib would he be 
able to end thus. 

Therefore, Cardin’s translation is an abridged translation of the third volume 
of ‘Ajab al-athar from the beginning of the year 1213/1798 to 10 Shawwal 
1216/1802. 

It is interesting to know what has caused the assumption that this transla- 
tion is of Mazhar al-tagdis. Cardin gave his translation a title which does not 
indicate the real name of the book which he translated. Moreover, he gave in 
his preface a passage from the introduction of Mustafa Bahjat to his Turkish 
translation entitled Mazhar al-tagdis bskhurüj ta’sfat al-Faransis, which Cardin 
translated as ‘ Déliverance de l'Égypte par la sortie de la nation française ’.92 


91 p. 256; cf. ' Aja ib, Ir, 208, 1. 22. 

53 Bee Journal, 5. Brockelmann, GAL, r, 480, and Suppl, r, 371, quotmg Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, stated that this Turkish translation was printed in Istanbul in 1217/1802. This date 
is impossible because Mustafà Bahjat translated Mazhar (or started translating it) in Muharram 
1222/March 1807 and finished the task in Rabi‘ I 1225/April 1810. Professor Heyd was kind 
enough to look for the printed version of this translation in the main libraries of Istanbul, when 
he was in Turkey in the summer of 1960, but he could not trace it. This printed version is not 
mentioned by Babinger, op. cit. 

The only catalogue which liste this printed translation is Catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipor, xv, Calcutta, Patna, 1929, pp. 159-80, 
No. 1075. According to this catalogue, this book was translated by Mustafa Bahjat and published 
in Istanbul in 1281/1864. This date is also given by Charles Rieu, Supplement, p. 360, with 
a reference to Schlechta-Wasehrd, Denksohriften der K. K. Akademie der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Cl. 
(Wien), vır, 13 (but Denkschriften, virt, was published in 1857, and p. 13 contains no mention 
of & printed translation). 

With reference to the MSS of the Turkish translations, Professor Heyd found flve MSS in the 
Istanbul Universitesi Kütüphanesi. On three of them the name of the translator is ' Re’is 
al-attibba’ Mustafa Bahjat ' while on the other two the name is Ahmad ‘Asim. The date of the 
termination of all the five MSS is 1 Rabi‘ I 1225. Professor Heyd compared some pages of a copy 
from the first group with one of the second group and found that the texta were word for word 
the same. 

We were able to obtain a microfilm of a MS of Mustafa Bahjat’s translation from the National- 
bibliothek in Vienna (see Die arabischen, persischen und türkischen Handschriften der Katserlich- 
Königlichen Hofbibliothek zu Wien, Wien, 1865-7, 1, p. 316, Nr. 1144). With the help of Dr. Husayn 
Atay of Ankara University, we were able to examine this MS and found that it is a summarized 
version of Mazhar al-tagdis written in a very eloquent Turkish style with a preface by the 
translator on the French revolution and its development up to the occupation of Egypt (see ita 
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It seems that all those who wrote about this French translation were led astray 
mainly through this.9? 


French translation by Cardin in Journal d' Abdurrahman Gabarti, 5). Tt is astonishing that the date 
of the finishing of the translation given in the preface is 1222 (see also Cardin, 5), while in the 
colophon it is 1225. 

83 The complete French translation of ‘Aja’ib al-athar is: Merveilles biographiques et 
historiques, ou chroniques du Cheikh Abd-el- Rahman el-Djabarti, traduites de l'Arabe par Chefik 
Mansour Bey, Abdulaziz Kalil Bey, Gebriel Nicolas Kalil Bey et Iskender Ammoun Hffendi, 
9 vols., Cairo, 1888-96. 


THE PERSONAL FORTUNE OF WARREN HASTINGS: 
HASTINGS IN RETIREMENT 


By P. J. MARSHALL 


Warren Hastings resigned the Governor-Generalship of Bengal in February 
1785 and arrived in England in the following June. He faced his retirement with 
a fortune of approximately £75,000, a total amounting to little more than a 
third of all the money which he had sent out of India during the 13 years of his 
administration.! Those who knew Hastings well and who were aware that he 
had found it almost impossible to save anything out of his official salary of more 
than £30,000 were pessimistic about his chances of living within the income of 
£3,500, which he could anticipate from his capital of £75,000. Such pessimism 
was fully justified. Hastings was 52 when he left India and was to live in 
retirement at Daylesford in Worcestershire for another 33 years until his death 
in 1818. During his retirement he constantly exceeded his income and, in spite 
of receiving assistance on three occasions from the East India Company, piled 
up debts. Hastings attributed the financial torments which he suffered in his 
old age to the enormous costs inflicted on him by the eight years of his impeach- 
ment. It is possible that the impeachment may have disqualified him from a 
salaried office or a public reward (although there was little prospect of either 
before the trial began), but otherwise Hastings’s expenses were more or less 
met by grants from the East India Company. The impeachment seems to have 
cost him £86,245 in all; after his acquittal, Hastings received £42,000 outright 
from the Company, an interest-free loan of £50,000 (of which he only repaid 
£14,000),? and an annuity of £2,000 later increased to £4,000. Hastings’s 
predicament was due not, as he liked to believe, to the malevolence of his 
enemies, but to his own frailty. Although he had not saved enough out of his 
Indian fortune to enable him to maintain himself in the style which he thought 
suitable for a man of his eminence, he tried to live as though he had. Like 
Sir Walter Elliot of Kellynch Hall, he could not reconcile his expectations with 
his resources. 

In 1715 Hastings’s grandfather sold the estate of Daylesford, in the Cotswolds 
near Chipping Norton, to Jacob Knight of Westbury, the descendant of a 
: famous Bristol merchant family.? From India Hastings repeatedly urged his 
English attorneys to make every effort to recover the estate for him. Nothing 
was accomplished until 1784, when 30 acres were bought on Hastings’s behalf 
for £1,800. Shortly after his return from India, Hastings began discussions 
with the Knight family. Daylesford was settled by the will of Jacob Knight in 
tail male on his eldest son, who became a lunatic and was to die childless. 
Custody of the estate had passed to the Reverend Thomas Knight, the second 

18ee my article ‘The personal fortune of Warren Hastings’, Economic History Review, 
Second Ser., XVL, 2, 1964, 284—300. 


! British Museum, Add. MS 29231, fol. 513. 
5 K. Feiling, Warren Hastings, London, 1954, 3. 
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son, who at the age of 73 inherited Daylesford on his brother’s death in 1788. 
Thomas Knight had no male heir. In 1785 Knight was persuaded reluctantly 
to name a price of 35 years purchase for the estate, which Hastings rejected.‘ 
After prolonged negotiations Hastings at last obtained Daylesford in 1788 for 
£8,221 for about 550 acres (apparently 30 years purchase on a rental of £271), 
£1,000 for the ‘ shell’ of an unfinished house, £959 for the timber, £300 to each 
of Knight's two daughters, and an annuity of £100 for Knight himself. Knight 
was paid by a draft of £11,000 from Mrs. Hastings and Daylesford was mortgaged 
to her. In 1792 Hastings paid £3,150 for 56 acres adjoining Daylesford, a price 
which he had previously been told was ‘nearly double what it is worth.” 
Finally, he bought a further ‘ house and land ' in 1808 for £1,052.8 

Once in possession of Daylesford, Hastings immediately set to work on 
improving the estate and building the new Daylesford House.? He chose as his 
architect Samuel Pepys Cockerell, who, as surveyor to the Admiralty, was 
established on a long and successful career.1° Cockerell was commissioned on 
25 July 1788 and Hastings spent his first night at Daylesford on 29 June 1791. 
Cockerell produced a restrained house in Cotswold stone, much admired for its 
comfort and convenience, with an extremely high standard of interior decora- 
tion. Hastings apparently anticipated that his new house would not cost him 
‘more than £10,000°;1 but by the time the work was finally completed 
Cockerell had paid out £23,752 in sub-contracts for craftsmen and for materials, 
labour, and transport, and he recerved £1,346 for his own commission, fees and 
expenses. The site chosen for the house was a magnificent one, which Hastings 
was determined to exploit to the full. Work was begun by John Davenport, a 
landscape gardener with a mind of his own and remarkable powers of expression, 
whose ' vast expences ' and grandiose projects were brought to a summary end. 
Davenport was prevented from building a ‘lite and hansom bridge’ and ‘two 
lodges and gateway, . . . on diferent plans to any yeat built’ ; 13 but even without 
these, the improvements to the estate were on a large scale. A stream was 
dammed to create a pond and a lake; ‘ hot houses’ and ‘ green houses’ were 

4 Hastings’s diary, 14 September 1785, Add. MS 39879, fol. 91. 

š ibid., 26 August 1788, Add. MS 39881, fol. 85. Further details about the estate can be 
found in the act for altering Jacob Knight’s settlement of Daylesford (Private Acta, 33 Geo. 3, c. 55), 
papers on the act in the House of Lords Record Office, and a copy of the report on the petition 
for the act (Add. MS 29232, fols. 154-68). 

* Hastings’s diary, 26 and 29 August 1788, Add. MS 39881, fols. 33—4, also Add. MS 29230, 
fol. 119. I have been unable to discover how or when the mortgage was paid off. 

' W. Walford to Hastings, 10 January 1790, Add. MS 29172, fol. 18. 

8 Bodleian, Dep. o. 185. 

There is an excellent description of Daylesford in Feiling, Warren Hastings, 372-5; soe‏ و 
also P. F. Norton, ‘ Daylesford: 8. P. Cockerell’s residence for Warren Hastings’, Journal of the‏ 
Society of Architectural Historians, xxu, 3, 1903, 127-33. I am very grateful to Lord Rothermere,‏ 
the present owner of Daylesford, for a most instructive afternoon there. 1‏ 

10H, M. Colvin, A biographical dictionary of English architects, 1660—1840, London, 1964, 
147-9. 

11 Walford to Hastings, 2 October 1705, Add. MS 29174, fol. 189. 


13 Add. MS 29231, fols. 552-5, and Hastings's diary, 1 June 1796, Add. MS 39883, fol. 87. 
13 Davenport to Hastings, 22 July 1790, Add. MS 29172, fol. 98. 
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put up to produce ‘all the variations of the seasons of Bengal’; a walled 
kitchen garden and a flower garden were laid out ; the site chosen for the house 
required extensive terracing and levelling; and a great number of trees were 
planted. The farm which Hastings intended to take in hand was renovated and 
restocked. Work on the Daylesford estate again consumed very much more 
money than Hastings had anticipated: £4,730 was paid on one contract and 
£16,008 through William Walford, Hastings’s agent until he took up residence 
تاه‎ 4 

Hastings admitted to the Chairman of the East India Company in 1795 that 
he had spent nearly £60,000 on Daylesford,!5 that is, nearly four-fifths of the 
fortune with which he had returned from India. William Walford commented 
sadly : 

‘I cannot help reminding you that extravagance was not originally 
intended by you, but that you have, as many others have before you, been 
lead into it (if extravagance it must be called) by unforeseen events, such as 
could not [be] or unfortunately were not guarded against . . . . 

I cannot however omit saying that throughout the business I have 
frequently heard you lament your expences and declare your apprehensions 
of your never being in circumstances to inhabit Dailsford when it was 
finished and condemn yourself for spending more than you could 
afford .. .’.1° 


By normal standards, Hastings’s spending at Daylesford had been reckless and 
improvident in the extreme. Hastings did not, however, judge money spent on 
Daylesford by normal standards. Throughout his career he had been determined 
to re-establish his family in the place where it originated. Once in possession 
of Daylesford, he was equally determined that, lacking any child of his own, it 
should pass to his wife to be inherited intact by his stepson. A willingness to 
sacrifice the present generation for the estate, the embodiment both of the past 
and the future, was common among eighteenth-century families; but in 
Hastings’s case the sacrifices were so great that, as he himself recognized, it was 
hard to see how he could possibly maintain himself at Daylesford. 

By the time Hastings had completed the purchase of Daylesford, he was 
already receiving the first bills for his defence in the impeachment which began 
in February 1788 and was to last until April 1795. In seven years Hastings’s 
solicitors’ accounts amounted to £76,528. His three counsel received five guineas 
for each consultation and ten guineas for each day in court. Briefs running to 
thousands of sheets (most of which were never required) were drafted and 
redrafted at ten shillings a sheet. The defence employed its own shorthand writer 
and incurred innumerable minor charges." During the impeachment Hastings 


14 Add. MS 29230, fol. 11. 

15 The debates at the Hast India House, on Wednesday, the 14th of October, 1795, London, 1795, 
appendix, p. 3. 

16 2 October 1795, Add. MS 29174, fols. 189-80. 

1? The solicitors’ charges are listed in full in Add. MS 29224. 
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once again became indebted to Major John Scott, his former agent, whose 
exertions had already cost him £20,987 from 1781 to 1785. Scott ran another 
press campaign on Hastings’s behalf, spending £6,408 on pamphlets and news- 
papers during the impeachment.!? In 1790 he was again returned to Parliament 
at Hastings’s expense, obtaining a seat at Stockbridge for £2,000. Apart from 
this money obviously spent in his cause, Hastings also assumed an obligation 
to subsidize Scott’s life for ten years. Scott claimed at the end of the trial that 
when Hastings arrived in England, he had 


‘represented to Mr. Hastings the impossibility of my living the stragling 
and expensive life to which I should be subject on a fortune barely exceeding 
800£ a year, and all I requested was that at the close of the business he would 
make up to me what I should expend of my small fortune, to which he very 
readily assented ’. 


Hastings would no doubt have assented less readily in 1785 had he foreseen how 
long Scott’s services would be required, or that he would spend £17,140 out of 
his own fortune or out of borrowed money, which he felt that Hastings was 
pledged to repay him. In addition to this £17,140, Scott was advanced £8,700 
during the course of the trial, including interest of £4,000 on a bond for £5,000 
given to him in India in 1781.1? 

By 1794 Hastings had advanced £8,700 to Major Scott and had paid £10,205 
towards his legal expenses, principally to Richard Shawe, his solicitor. Pressed 
for further payments by Shawe, Hastings asked Scott to raise money for him 
‘at a reasonable, or unreasonable interest ’.2° Scott applied to a number of 
former Company servants, six of whom lent Hastings £2,000 each while Scott 
added £6,000 from the sale of stock belonging to Mrs. Hastings which had been 
in his keeping.? With this money Hastings was able to pay off Shawe’s bills 
for 1792-4, but he still owed him £40,000 on bond from previous years, and in 
addition he owed £3,500 to a solicitor whom he had employed at the beginning 
ofthe trial. He had also borrowed £3,000 from another returned Bengal servant 
in 1795. Thus, irrespective of what may still have been unpaid from the costs 
of Daylesford but including Scott's claim to £17,140 and his bond for £5,000, 
Hastings owed at least £86,000 when he was acquitted in April 1795. 

Hastings’s immediate financial difficulties during the impeachment had been 
eased by the arrival of considerable remittances sent by Indians in response 
to appeals for help. Just before he left Bengal in 1785, Hastings had been 
approached by Haidar Beg Khan, the chief minister of Asaf-ud-daula, the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, with an offer of a present from his master. Hastings 


18 Scott’s spending on the press etc. is analysed in the appendix to pt. 1, ch. iv of my The 
impeachment of Warren Hastings (unpublished, Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1902). 

19 Scott's memorandum, 3 August 1795, Add. MS 29231, fols. 11 ff. 

20 14 July [1794], Add. MS 29178, fol. 226. 

1 Add. MS 39890C, fol. 40; for the transaction with Mrs. Hastings’s stock, see my artiole 
‘The personal fortune of Marian Hastings’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
XXXVII, 96, 1964, 245-53. 
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refused a ‘large diamond’ and an unspecified sum of money, writing: ‘I am 
yet the Governor General and will retain the character’. But ‘as a proof that 
I am neither prudish, nor unfriendly ’, he agreed to keep the ‘ little diamonds ' 
for his wife. Haidar Beg Khan repeated his offer after Hastings had arrived 
m England, mentioning the sum of five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000, for ‘ house- 
hold expences’. Major Scott boasted to the House of Commons in 1787 of 
Hastings’s refusal,?* but a year later Hastings was writing to Haidar Beg Khan 
asking for help.25 His letter produced a remarkably prompt response. On 
13 August 1789 bills of exchange for a lakh of sicca rupees (£11,600), drawn by a 
Calcutta house of agency on their London correspondents, were dispatched to 
him.?* Hastings was assured that the first lakh was only a foretaste of riches to 
come. But Haidar Beg Khan died in 1792, and, in spite of vigorous efforts made 
on Hastings’s behalf by Tafazzal Husain Khan—a student of ‘ mathematics and 
mechanics ' as well as a reader of Gibbon, it was not until Haidar Beg Khan’s 
successors visited Calcutta in 1793 that another £3,000 was forthcoming.?" 
Finally, a further Rs. 20,000 was raised from Oudh in 1799, for which Hastings 
received a bill for £2,400.28 Meanwhile, other Indians had been approached. 
The brothers Beniram and Bishambhar Pandit, who had been agents for the 
Maratha Raja of Berar and had shared Hastings's adventures during Chait 
Singh’s rebellion, sent £3,020 in 1791.25 After his brother’s death, Bishambhar 
Pandit sent £1,450 in 1793 3° and £1,614, which was received by Hastings in 
1800.3! Hastings's former banyan, Cantu Babu (Krishna Kanta Nandi), appears 
to have sent what was described as a ‘ trifling present’ 2 ۴ Ganga 
Gobinda Sinha, the most highly placed revenue official of the Hastings era, made 
various promises, none of which, it seems, he fulfilled.33 

In a statement about his fortune made at the end of the trial, Hastings told 
the Chairman of the Company that he had received £17,000 from India. 

‘I am indebted for these remittances’, he wrote, ‘to the generossity of 
individuals, granted for the express purpose of relieving my wants. They 
were received in the years 1790 and 1791, most seasonably, at times, in 
which but for them, I should have been reduced to great distress. I do not 


3 Hastings to W. Palmer, 4 February 1785, Add. MS 29116, fols. 136-7. 

* Translation, n.d., Add. MS 29198, fol. 172. 

34 The Parliamentary history of England, from the earliest period to the year 1803, London, 
1806-20, xxv1, 859-60. 

*5 Hastings’s letter is missing, but see his diary, 14 April 1788, Add. MS 39881, fol. 19, and 
Col. T. D. Pearse to Hastings, 24 January 1789, Add. MS 29171, fol. 257. 

1* B, Turner to Hastings, Add. MS 29171, fol. 370. 

37 C. Chapman to Hastings, 1 October and 12 November, and Turner to Hastings, 31 October 
1788, Add. MS 29173, fols. 90, 111, and 107. 

3* Chapman to Hastings, 22 March 1799, Add. MS 29176, fol. 328. 

2۶ Chapman to Hastings, 10 August 1791, Add. MS 29172, fol. 293. 

30 Chapman to Hastings, 1 February 1793, Add. MS 29178, fol. 3. 

51 Hastings’s diary, 1 October 1800, Add. MS 39884, fol. 52. 

è! ibid., 6 February 1792, Add. MS 39882, fol. 85, and Chapman to Hastings, 15 May 1793, 
Add. MS 29178, fol. 39. 

9 Chapman to Hastings, 7 September 1792, Add. MS 29172, fol. 455. 
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mention this as an excuse for my accepting them, since I am not conscious 
of any law or moral obligation which forbad it....’ 34 


‘These remittances’ seem clearly to be the first payment from Oudh, together 
with those made by the Pandits and Cantu Babu in 1791 and 1792.35 Well- 
informed Indians must have appreciated by the 1790’s that there was no 
prospect of Hastings’s returning to India, and so those who gave him money, 
particularly the Pandits, can only have done so out of genuine affection for him. 
In accepting their money Hastings was not therefore yielding to bribery, and 
it is also true that once he had left India he was no longer bound to refuse 
presents ; but had the source of the money been publicly disclosed, Hastings’s 
opponents could certainly have made much capital out of it. 

Hastings had been encouraged to believe that if he were acquitted, the 
money which he had spent on his defence would be refunded either by Parhament 
or by the East India Company. He considered applying to the House of 
Commons first, sending a draft of a petition to Pitt, who returned it with the 
comment that he could riot ‘ with propriety’ advise the king to accede to 1t.39 
The Company proved more accommodating. On 29 May 1795 the Court of 
Proprietors recommended that since the charges against Hastings had been 
‘founded on the general acts of his government’, he should be indemnified. 
On 2 June a motion to pay the expenses of his impeachment up to the sum of 
£11,080 was passed by 524 votes to 254, and on 3 June he was voted an annuity 
of £5,000 by 508 to 220.3” The legal right of the Company to dispose of its 
money in this way was, however, open to question, and ultimate approval of 
any indemnification rested with the Board of Control and with its dominant 
member, Henry Dundas. Dundas's decision was not an easy one. While the 
Company continued to press for relief to be given to Hastings, Dundas was at 
the same time bombarded by Burke with protests against rewarding ' robbery 
by a new robbery ’,28 and he had in fact assured him in May 1795 that he would 
have to 'undergo a great change of opinion' before he would consent to 
any payment to Hastings.??* A compromise was eventually worked out between 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors and approved on 1 March 1796. 
Hastings was awarded an annuity of £4,000, backdated to 24 June 1785 (the 
date of his arrival in England), so as to give him an immediate payment of 
£42,000; an interest-free loan of £50,000 was to complete the sum thought 
necessary to pay off his debts. This loan was to be repaid out of the annuity at 
the rate of £2,000 a year until the ending of the Company's charter in 1813; 

34 The debates at the East India House, appendix, p. 8. 

*5 T can find nothing to support the suggestion, made ‘in an old Calcutta newspaper’ and 
apparently accepted by Sir Keith Feiling (Warren Hastings, 369-70), ‘ that a subscription was 
actually made in India... and, in faot, seventeen gentlemen subscribed and paid £1,000 each’ 
(H. E. Busteed, Echoes from old Calcutta, fourth ed., London, 1908, 364). 

36 Hastings's diary, 12 May 1795, Add. MS 39883, fol. 41. 

37 India Office Records, Court Minutes, civ, 216-20, 229, 241-2. 

38 6 March 1796, Sheffield City Library, Fitawilliam MSS (by kind permission of Lord Fitz- 


william and the trustees of the Wentworth-Woodhouse Estate). 
39 Letter of 14 May, ibid. 
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the £14,000 which would then remain unpaid was secured by the mortgage of 
Daylesford to the Company. It was hoped that as a result of this settlement, 
Hastings's debts would be discharged and that he would have a clear income of 
£2,000 left out of his annuity.4° How Hastings disposed of the £92,000 which he 
received in 1796 is not clear, but he certainly did not settle all his debts. He 
paid his solicitor, who reduced his bond of £40,000 to £31,621 by abandoning his 
claims to interest, and he presumably paid off the £15,000 which he had borrowed 
from former Company servants in 1794 and 1795. But instead of paying Scott 
in full, Hastings renewed the bond for £5,000 which he had given him in India 
in 1781, gave him a new bond for £7,000, and paid him interest of £600 a year 
out of the Company’s annuity until the bonds were discharged. He also allocated 
another £400 from his annuity to pay the interest on £8,000 which he owed to 
his .وگن‎ Thus Hastings was left with no more than £1,000 a year out of an 
annuity of £4,000 granted to him in 1796. 

The Daylesford estate provided virtually the only regular source of income 
with which Hastings could supplement his £1,000 a year from the Company. 
When Hastings bought Daylesford it was let in two farms paying £298 with 
£9 from a watermill. Hastings gave the family of one of the existing tenants a 
farm of 145 acres and took the rest of the estate in hand. Hastings’s tenants 
held their farm from year to year, apparently paying £150 for it until 1809, 
when they were given a seven-year lease of an increased acreage on & new 
valuation of £233.42 In 1814 Hastings tried to raise his rent by a quarter after 
a further valuation, but was obliged to withdraw the addition.* The problems 
of managing his own farm took up an increasing amount of Hastings’s energy, 
and later of his wife’s. They found the task congenial, although Hastings at 
times admitted that the ‘daily tenor’ of his life was ‘ inconceivably dull ’,** 
and that given the slightest chance of a return to public life, he would not ° cast 
a reflective thought on my wheat, turnips or sheep’. Always willing to experi- 
ment and avid for new theories, he complained that he lacked ‘ the energies of 
youth, and the command of practical knowledge, to overcome the reluctance of 
my agents to be put out of their way, or to prosecute my own plans with 
spirit...’.45  Hastings's surviving accounts are neither full enough nor 
systematic enough to enable any reliable estimate to be made of his income from 
his own farming operations ; but the indications are that, in spite of his hopes 
of ‘immense gains by my scientific process of husbandry’, the profits were 
small, In any one year, Hastings’s farm was usually more or less equally 


4° Hastings’s diary, 7 March 1796, Add. MS 39883, fol. 77. 

ibid., 1 June 1796, fol. 87. Hastings’s debt to his wife seems to have arisen from the £6,000‏ نه 
of her money which Scott had advanced to him in 1794 (see above, p. 544), and from £2,000‏ 
borrowed from her in 1790 (Hastings’s diary, 13 December 1790, Add. MS 39882, fol. 44).‏ 

42 Hastings to G. N. Thompson, 2 April 1808, G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of the life of the Right Hon- 
Warren Hastings, London, 1841, m1, 393; also Add. MS 39890N, fol. 7. 

9 Hastings to T. B. Woodman, 6 December 1816, Add. MS 29191, fol. 45. 

44 Hastings to D. Anderson, 6 June 1800, Add. MS 45418, fol. 98. 

45 To the same, 8 June 1800, ibid., fol. 100. 
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divided between pasture and tillage. He appears to have kept 200 or more 
sheep, receiving about £50 a year from wool, and to have sold most of his 
wheat. Otherwise, the produce of the farm, including pork, beef, beer, butter, 
and cheese, seems mostly to have been consumed by the household or by the 
stock at Daylesford.*? 

Apart from the regular income from his estate, Hastings received occasional 
windfalls such as the remittances sent to him by Indians. He also recovered a 
few of the very extensive sums owed to him when he left India.4? £7,000 lent 
by Hastings to Laurence Sulivan, the former Chairman of the Company, was 
eventually repaid by Sulivan's son.48 In 1813, after a chancery suit, Hastings 
recovered £4,050 from the estate of Frederick Stuart, son of the third Earl of 
Bute, to whom he had advanced money in 1774 and 1776.3? But ultimately 
Hastings became more and more dependent on his wife. She had returned from 
India with & fortune on her own account of over £100,000. She settled £40,000 
on her eldest son and another £40,000 was locked up by the failure in 1797 of the 
banking house of Richard Muilman and Company.5° The remainder of her 
fortune was invested in government securities or lent on mortgage, yielding 
her an income of about £1,200 a year. Mrs. Hastings paid a large part 
of this income to her husband and eventually lent him nearly all her available 
capital. 

In 1800 Hastings estimated that his wife's and his own income amounted to 
£2,527 ; 52 in 1799 he told one of his friends that they had a ' clear income ' of 
£2,210.58 An income of this size was inadequate for what Hastings considered 
to be his needs. In 1795 he wrote that he was spending £3,500 a year, which 
he called living ‘with the most exact and profitable oeconomy’.54 He confessed 
in 1798 that ‘ all my powers of economy ' could not reduce his ‘ establishment ' 
‘go low as £3,000°.55 In 1799 he resolved ‘to reduce my course of yearly 
expenditure to the sum of my income. It will be difficult work but I will 
accomplish it ...'.5 Five years later he had to admit failure and excused 
himself by writing : ‘ My expenses are none of them such as deserve the character 
of extravagance ; yet I cannot conform to that strict line of economy which 
another might, who possessed by inheritance an income the same measure as 


4¢ There is much scattered information about Hastings’s farming in a series of notebooks 
(Add. MS 39890). 

47 Listed in W. Larkins to Chapman, 20 August 1789, Add. MS 29171, fols. 390-2. 

48 Add. MS 39890C, fol. 81. 

49 Add. MS 29232, fol. 240, and Hastings’s diary, 4 March 1818, Add. MS 39887, fol. 115. 

59 See my article, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxxvi, 96, 1964, 245-53. 

51 Add. MS 39902, fols. 17-20 and Thompson to Hastings, 15 August 1805, Bengal Past and 
Present, xx1, 1920, 20. 

Hastings's diary, 29 September 1800, Add. MS 80884, fol. 51.‏ ده 

53 To Thompson, 18 March 1799, Bengal Past and Present, xx, 1920, 21. 

54 The debates at the East India House, appendix, p. 7. 

55 To [R. Johnson], 13 February 1798, Add. MS 29175, fol. 370. 

sé To Sir J. D'Oyley, 12 July 1799, Add. MS 29177, fol. 40. 
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mine, and had formed the habits of his whole life to it’.57 In 1804 he produced 
a detailed ‘estimate’ of his expenses, putting them at £3,967.58 He usually 
kept a staff at Daylesford of seven or eight male servants and the same number 
of female ones; in 1800 he had one carriage and four ‘pleasure horses’, in 1805 
two carriages and eight horses ; he paid assessed taxes on five ‘ labourers in the 
garden ’ in 1805.5? He estimated that his household, garden, and stables cost 
him £560 in 1804. He spent very heavily when away from home. ‘Ata time so 
critical’, he wrote in December 1805, ‘I feel it a kind of duty to be on the scene 
where all our political action originates and concentrates ’,®° and he was usually 
in London for at least two or three months in any year, staying in hotels, lodg- 
ings, or with his stepson. Six months, mostly in London and Brighton, cost him 
£1,110. He complained bitterly about the burdens of parish rates and war 
taxation, claiming that he had been liable to £800 under Pitt’s triple assessment 
of 1798 and in 1804 paid £169 in assessed taxes and £390 under Addington’s 
income and property tax.® 

The wide gap between Hastings’s income and his spending inevitably meant 
that he progressed further and further into debt. He saw no prospect of being 
able to pay off the £14,000 which would remain outstanding out of the Company’s 
loan of £50,000 when his annuity was due to end with the Company’s charter 
in 1813. If the debt were still unpaid in 1813, the Company would be able to 
foreclose on Daylesford. To avoid this catastrophe, Hastings proposed in June 
1799 that the Court of Directors should permit him to invest the £2,000 deducted 
each year from his annuity in Company bonds, whose accumulated interest 
would discharge the £14,000. His request was granted and the title deeds of 
Daylesford were returned to him.  Daylesford did not, however, remain 
unencumbered for long. In 1802 Hastings borrowed £5,000 on his estate, 
and in 1808 the sum was increased to £6,000,°° which remained a charge on 
Daylesford until it was paid off after Mrs. Hastings’s death in 1837. Loans could 
only provide temporary relief, and in 1803 Hastings turned once again to the 
Company. On 23 September he had an interview with Addington, telling him 
that he was now in ‘ deeper distress than that for which I obtained my first 
relief ’, and asking that all further repayment of the loan of £50,000 should be 
cancelled so that he should get the full annuity 05 6 By an apparent 
coincidence, Hastings received the first news of an offer made to him by Saadat 
Ali, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, on the evening of his interview with Addington. 
Saadat Ali, Wazir since 1798, was the younger brother of Asaf-ud-daula, and 

*' To the Directors, 30 May 1804, Gleig, Memoirs of Hastings, 111, 414. 

5* Add. MS 39886, fol. 120. 

°° Hastinga’s diary, 6 June 1800 and 9 July 1805, Add. MSS 39884, fol. 40, and 39886, fol. 40. 

*° To Anderson, 11 December 1805, Add. MS 45418, fol. 140. 

*! Add. MS 398901, fol. 26. 

*? To [Johnson], 13 February 1798, Add. MS 29175, fol. 370, and Add. MS 39886, fol. 120. 

9 W. Ramsay to Hastings, 23 November 1799, Add. MS 29177, fol. 135. 

** Hastinge's diary, 6 October 1802, Add. MS 39885, fol. 39. 


٩۶ G. Templer to Hastings, 12 July 1808, Add. MS 29183, fol. 306. 
** ‘Substance of a conversation . . .', Add. MS 39885, fol. 78. 
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had always been a favourite of Hastings. He was prompted by John Palmer, 
the Calcutta banker and son of Hastings’s old friend General William Palmer, 
and responded by offering to pay Hastings an allowance of sicca rupees 2,000 
(about £230) a month for the rest of his 1368.97 The offer was transmitted by 
the Marquis Wellesley to the Court of Directors.°* Hastings evidently found 
the idea of becoming the publicly acknowledged pensioner of an Indian ruler 
a distasteful one, and feared that it would damage his chances of obtaining 
assistance from the Company. He immediately told the Chairman that he would 
not accept the Wazir’s allowance without the Company's permission,9? and 
later abandoned his claim to it." The change of administration which took 
place in 1804 postponed any decision on his appeal to the Company, but on 
30 June Hastings was told by Lord Castlereagh, the President of the Board of 
Control, that Pitt would consent to relief ‘within certain and reasonable 
bounds." The Court of Directors finally agreed to pay him his full annuity of 
£4,000 without deductions until the expiry of the Company's charter in 1813. 
The grant was to be antedated by a year to give Hastings an opportunity of 
paying off the mortgage of £5,000 on Daylesford ; 7? an opportunity that he 
did not take. 

Even with an annuity of £4,000, Hastings continued to contract fresh debts. 
By 1808 he had overdrawn at his bankers by £4,000 and was obliged to make 
over part of his annuity to them. His wife pointed out that he now owed £34,000 
in all. A fresh crisis occurred in 1810 when the trustees of Major Scott's 
children claimed payment of the bonds for £12,000 given to him in 1796, which 
had been assigned to them.?4 The money was provided by Mrs. Hastings, who 
sold out her stock for £11,752 and received a mortgage on Daylesford (already 
left to her in her husband’s will) for £24,000, which was now the full extent of 
her husband's debt to her.?5 In 1814 Hastings’s annuity was renewed after the 
Company had received its new charter. He was discouraged either from asking 
for it to be increased (he withdrew a letter complaining that £4,000 was ‘ insuffi- 
cient even for the most economical restriction of my ordinary expenses '),79 or 
from asking for a grant for his wife."" His dying request that his annuity should 


67 Palmer to Hastings, 28 September 1803, Add. MS 29179, fol. 185. 

6ê Letter of 7 March 1803, ibid., fol. 23. 

*? Letter of 25 September 1803, Add. MS 29179, fol. 181. 

70 Letter of 30 May 1804, Gleig, Memoirs of Hastings, 10, 414. 

71 Hastings’s diary, 30 June 1804, Add. MS 39886, fol. 19. 

72 ibid., 18 July 1804, fol. 20. 

73 To C. Imhoff, 4 February 1808, Add. MS 29183, fol. 164. Hastings owed Scott £12,000 
since 1796 ; his debt to his wife, which stood at £8,000 in 1796, had increased to £11,165 (Thompson 
to Hastings, 4 June 1810, Bengal Past and Present, xxr, 1920, 65-8); he had borrowed £6,000 
on Daylesford ; and he owed his bankers £4,000. 

74 Add. MS 29185, fols. 111-12. 

۲5 Thompson to Hastings, 4 June 1810, Bengal Past and Present, xx1, 1920, 65-6, and corre- 
spondenoe in Bodleian, Dep. o. 185. 

۲۵ 26 August 1813, Add. MS 29188, fols. 225-6. 

77 To 8. Toone, 18 August 1813, ibid., fol. 216. 
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be transferred on his death to his wife, to save her from ‘ more than comparative 
indigence °’, was declined.?8 

Hastings was ultimately forced to acknowledge that his hopes of re-estab- 
lishing his family at Daylesford had foundered. He apparently advised his wife 
to sell the estate ‘to make for herself a sufficient income ’.?* After his death, 
she complained that as her income was only £1,000, it was ‘ not sufficient to 
support the mistress of this mansion and to defray the expenditure of this place ’, 
and so she must find a tenant.8° But she had at last recovered £12,485 out of 
the money owed to her by the bankrupt Richard Muilman and Company,?! and, 
by what seems to have been another display of the remarkable financial skill 
which she had shown throughout her life, she not only continued to live at 
Daylesford, but left £21,225 in ‘the funds’ when she died in 1837.93 By her 
will the estate was left to General Sir Charles Imhoff, her only surviving son 
by her first marriage, with instructions that it should be sold on his death. 
Imhoff died in 1853 and Daylesford was sold to ‘ Mr. Grimswood of the Stock 
Exchange? for £30,250.84 

Hastings had been told by Lord Mansfield that he should not leave India 
until he was assured of an income of at least £5,000 a year.85 Such an income 
would have put him on a par with some peers and some of the greater commoner 
landowners. While the £75,000 which Hastings was finally worth on his retire- 
ment would not have enabled him to compete with the aristocracy, it would, 
If it had been used to buy a house with 2,000 or more acres, have established 
him among the more wealthy of country gentlemen.88 At 30 years purchase, 
Hastings could have provided himself with an income of at least £2,000 and the 
prospect of a substantial increase during the wars with France. But having 
sunk nearly £60,000 in Daylesford (spending almost as much on his house as 
Clive with his much greater resources is reputed to have spent on Claremont),9" 
Hastings acquired an estate of no more than 650 acres whose rentable value, 
for all his improvements, was still only estimated at £700 or £800 after his 
death.88 Thus he was exposed to the taxation and rising prices of the wars 
without the compensation, enjoyed by most landowners, of greatly increased 
rents. Had Hastings been forced to depend on the income from Daylesford and 


78 To Toone, 3 August 1818, Add. MS 29191, fols, 226-8. 

79 * Memorandum of the facts’, July 1853, Add. MS 41606, fol. 99. 

89 To Anderson, 14 January 1822, Add. MS 45418, fols. 366-7. 

81 Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxxvir, 96, 1984, 245-53. 

82 Add. MS 41608, fol. 89. 

83 Somerset House, P.C.C., ‘ Norwich’, fols. 371-2. 

84 Gentleman’s Magazine, Second Ser., XL, 2, 1853, 390. 

8ë Scott to Hastings, 11 July 1782, Add. MS 29155, fol. 63. 

86 These comparisons are taken from G. E. Mingay, English landed society in the eighteenth 
century, London, 1963, 19-26. 

8? Clive is reputed to have spent £15,882 on the decorating and £15,584 on the building of 
Claremont (C. Hussey, English country houses. Mid-Georgian, 1760-1800, London, 1958, 136). 
Hastings spent £25,098 on Daylesford House. 

** Bodleian, Dep. o. 185. 
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the small part of his capital which he had not expended on it, he would have 
been obliged to live in very reduced circumstances indeed. The Company came 
to his rescue; but while his annuity was raised from £2,000 to £4,000, his 
spending increased from £3,500 to a level at which he found £4,000 ‘ insufficient 
even for the most economical restriction of my ordinary expenses’. The limits 
imposed on Hastings were not very exacting, but he could not, or would not, 
confine himself within them. 


FACTORS IN THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY’S FAILURE 
AGAINST HOLKAR, 1804 


By A. 8. BENNELL 


* Our policy and our powers have reduced all the powers in India to the state of mere 
cyphers: at the same time that their intriguing, discontented and rebellious 
followers still remain, with increased causes of discontent, diminished sources of 
profit and field for speculation and plunder. Nothing can keep these people in order 
excepting the Company’s arms or a complete state of defence at all points which they 
can reach. The Company's arms cannot be everywhere....’ 
Arthur Wellesley to Shawe, 27 December 1804. 
(Despatches of . . . Wellington, London, 1837, 1a, 582, 1844, rr, 1384.) 


The key question that has to be answered in any study of Lord Wellesley's 
Maratha policy after the peace settlements of November and December 1803 
is why, from so strong a position, he failed to bring Jaswant Rao Holkar into 
the subsidiary alliance system. Because of this failure, the prospect of a 
pacified Maratha confederacy, which had seemed within the Marquis Wellesley's 
grasp in 1803, eluded him and events so moved as to bring his Governor- 
Generalship to an inglorious close. The answer to this dilemma has frequently 
been seen as being mainly in the military field; that is, in the failure of the 
detachments advanced under Murray, from Gujarat, and Monson, from 
Hindustan, in the monsoon months of 1804. It is the theme of this article to 
suggest that an incomplete appreciation, particularly of the diplomatic 
situation, in the opening stages of the war, can more properly be seen as the 
cause. 


I 


When the Treaty of Bassein was signed in the last moments of 1802, the 
main sphere of influence of the British East India Company lay between 
the Tungabhadra and the Ganges: with the ratification of the Treaty of Sarji 
Arjangaon in January 1804 the Company’s military influence stretched to the 
Chambal and the Narbada, dominating the Deccan and reaching south from the 
Ganges-Jamna Doab into central India. By this year of military achievement 
the political map of India was altered beyond recognition. A totally new 
diplomatic pattern now emerged ; the parts, the individual Maratha chieftains, 
were those of 1803, but their power and their mutual relationships were altered 
completely. Holkar had not directly attacked the British Company in the later 
part of 1803 but had remained aloof from the conflict: alone of the Maratha 
chieftains he had given the British no opportunity to assess his military power. 
Sindhia and Bhonsla were both defeated ; but it was by no means clear how far 
they were reconciled to their new relationship to the Company, or whether they 
would wish to make that relationship closer. Of the former head of the Maratha 
‘Confederacy at least there was little doubt : Baji Rao seemed to be content with 
the role of a Company puppet. 
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The issue was whether it waa to be British policy in this position to attempt 
once more to move forward the boundary-fence of subsidiary alliance, or to 
consolidate the gains already made, practising if need be conciliation to its 
recent enemies. If the aim was to ensure recognition by all the country powers 
of British predominance, then the unresolved issue was the refusal of Holkar to 
recognize that claim. All-important in such a diplomatic tussle, and even more 
so if the issue was transferred to the battlefield, was the attitude of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. Sindhia had lost valuable territory and the right to claim allegiance 
where he had previously commanded it. Yet his was the key position if the 
British were determined to bring to a contest the issue of paramountcy. 
Territories of Sindhia framed those of Holkar to the south and east: if the 
British attacked Holkar from the south and from the north-east, Sindhia’s 
territories would be an obvious line of retreat for Holkar’s forces. If Sindhia 
and the British were allied against Holkar, he would be faced by a combination 
of British infantry, artillery, and cavalry with Maratha horsemen that 
he could scarcely defeat. On the other hand if Sindhia was neutral in the coming 
conflict, or openly favoured Holkar, the task for the British in defeating him 
would be far more difficult. Despite its recent defeat, the court of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia therefore held the key to the diplomatic manoeuvres of early 1804 : 
it had freedom of action, which the predetermined policies of both the British 
Company and Jaswant Rao Holkar denied to them. Unhappily for the future of 
the Marathas as independent country powers, no situation brought out the 
indecision and tendency to attempt two conflicting policies, inherent in Maratha 
diplomacy, so markedly as the knowledge that an alternative in policy was 
available. From the standpoint of Maratha solidarity it was the tragedy of 1804 
that Sindhia did not join Holkar sooner and with far greater determination, for 
always his support was so equivocal that it could afterwards be denied. Seen 
from the standpoint of the Fort William Secretariat, the tragedy was that in 
seeking to use the still uncertain alliance with Sindhia as a counter n the dispute 
with Holkar the Company was placing dependence where none was justified. 

So it is that the policy that Lord Wellesley followed towards the Marathas 
in 1804 can be profitably viewed from the vantage point of the British Residency 
at the court of Daulat Rao Smdhia. The status of the Residents steadily 
deteriorated ; by the summer of 1805 Richard Jenkins was virtually a prisoner in 
Sindhia’s camp. John Malcolm and Josiah Webbe were spared this final 
indignity, but they had the disheartening experience of watching relations with 
& hoped-for ally go hopelessly awry, of looking on helplessly during the defection 
of forces, reputedly fighting on the Company’s behalf, to its enemy, and of 
listening, at a time of severe if temporary military reverse, to professions of 
scepticism by Sindhia’s ministers of the value of the British alliance. Taken 
with camp conditions of tropical heat, it was a depressing diet, and Malcolm’s 
and Webbe’s private letters and official dispatches make cheerless reading. It is 
scarcely surprising that a violent quarrel between the Governor-General and 
Malcolm over the Company’s policy towards Sindhia worsened still further the 
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atmosphere in which the embassy had to be carried on, and led Malcolm to quit 
it in the greatest depression; nor is it surprising that the post killed Webbe 
later in the year. 

Yet Arthur Wellesley’s initial choice of Malcolm as the first Resident with 
Sindhia after the restoration of peace seemed appropriate and even inevitable. 
Although removed by illness from Arthur’s camp during much of the campaign, 
Malcolm had been with the General during the last part of the diplomatic 
prelude to the fighting in mid-July, and at the peace discussions held between 
24 and 28 December 1803, at which the Treaty of Sarji Arjangaon had been 
worked out. Further, Malcolm had earlier been accepted, because of the confi- 
dence that the Governor-General had in him, as a kind of political officer at 
large, possessed of a general understanding of Lord Wellesley’s policies. It was 
an onerous mantle, for the oracle was far removed in distance from the central 
point of events, and had perhaps lost judgment as a result of the overwhelming 
victories of the previous year. As the historian records the growing divergence 
between the Indian scene as envisaged by the Calcutta Secretariat and the 
reality of defeat at the hands of Holkar, it is difficult not to feel that hubris was 
receiving its wonted reward. 

There was certainly no excess of optimism, but rather much good sense, 
in the instructions that Arthur Wellesley gave Malcolm. He started from a deep 
scepticism of the value of the subsidiary alliance system. Major Shawe, the 
Governor-General’s Private Secretary, had reported that the Governor-General 
attached ‘the utmost importance ’ to the securing of subsidiary alliances with 
Sindhia, Holkar, and Bhonsla, and that only negligible increases to the 
Company’s military establishment would be called for as a result. This was 
because ‘the security afforded by such arrangements might be expected to 
reduce the strength of many of the frontier stations’, Arthur Wellesley had 
replied that while he acknowledged, as a major benefit of the alliances with the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, that in 1803 they had kept the scene of war at a distance 
from the sources of the Company’s wealth and power, he felt that this was offset 
by an evil the consequences of which were growing, namely that such alliances 
weakened the military strength of the powers to which the Company was allied. 

‘I do not object to the subsidiary alliances, but I do to forming them all 

upon the Hyderabad model. The circumstances at other darbars are entirely 


different: and it is obvious that to form the subsidiary alliance with 
Sindhia upon that model would be attended with risk. 


It was certainly the case that Sindhia would probably wish to negotiate & 
subsidiary alliance as had been foreshadowed in the December 1803 peace 
settlement. If Sindhia's government had seemed at all firmly based, Arthur 
Wellesley confessed that he would have been ‘ very indifferent upon the success 


1 Shawe to Arthur Wellesley, 11 December 1803, Wellesley Papers, British Museum 
Additional Manuscript 13778, fol. 49 (cited as Add. MS). Arthur Wellesley to Shawe, 14 January 
1804, Despatches of ... Wellington, ed. Lt.-Col. Gurwood, London, 1837, rr, 664, 1844, rr, 969 
(cited as Grwd.). Spellings of place-names and Indian words in quotations have been regularized 
throughout. 
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of the treaty’. But since Sindhia’s government appeared so feeble, from the 
want among other things of able ministers, and since it was clearly not in the 
British interest that Sindhia’s government should fall under the influence of 
Holkar, he agreed that the attempt must be made to negotiate a subsidiary 
alliance. 

‘ The principal features in the treaty of defensive alliance are the subsidiary 

force in the territory of our ally, the engagement of our ally to have no 

communication with any foreign power, excepting with our knowledge, and 
to be guided by our advice in his foreign relations ; and the aid to be derived 
from our ally upon the occasion of a war.’ 
Of these main features, he considered that Sindhia would hesitate to accept only 
the placmg of Company forces within his territory. This he did not consider 
should be treated as an essential British requirement in this negotiation, since 
he did not think it would be difficult to prevent Holkar’s influence from becoming 
predominant at Sindhia’s court. 

In any case he saw strong military arguments against placing Company 
forces within Sindhia’s borders. In the first place to station Company troops 
within his lands would free Sindhia from all obligation to maintain his own 
forces, and this could only increase the number of unemployed horsemen in 
central India, and give a further turn to the vicious spiral of unemployed 
soldiery and villagers impoverished by plundering. 

* All the persons discharged must go into Holkar's service, in order to gain a 

livelihood, and thereby increase his means of annoying the other powers of 

India, every one of whom will be connected to the Company: and also 

render more urgent the necessity of using those means, in order to secure 

support for his numerous followers.’ 

But there was a further military objection: to station a Company's subsidiary 
force at Ujjain would be to expose it dangerously if Holkar’s force were at 
Indore; this was a risk that should not be taken save in a case of absolute 
necessity. A far more effective method of checking both Sindhia and Holkar 
would be to strengthen the Company’s forces in Gujarat and Bundelkhand, 
gaining if possible territorial concessions inland from Gujarat for this purpose. 
If at all possible, Sindhia should be required by an article of the treaty to retain 
an army of his own of a stated size which could aid the British at need in the 
defence of his territory. 
. Turning to the issues of diplomacy Arthur Wellesley thought there was 

slight risk of a reconciliation between Sindhia and Holkar: it was more likely 
that the British would find themselves dragged into an offensive war with 
Holkar as a result of intrigue by Sindhia. He reminded Malcolm of the agreement 
made between Sindhia and Holkar m June 1803, by which Sindhia had 
surrendered disputed territory and abandoned his earlier support of Kashi Rao 
Holkar in return for an unfulfilled promise from Jaswant Rao Holkar to join 
in hostilities against the British. This treaty, he considered, should be 
acknowledged as a valid instrument, even though it was an offensive alliance 
against the Company. Unless this was done, the rival territorial claims could be 
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reopened at any time (and it was difficult to see how the rights of the case could 
be determined) and Jaswant Rao Holkar must be regarded as a usurper. Since, 
presumably, the aim was peace with the Marathas, these consequences were 
obviously to be avoided. 

* I think it certain that Sindbia is sincere in his desire for peace. Indeed the 

state of his affairs with Holkar requires it. But in the course of the negotia- 

tion of this treaty I have observed a fickleness and unsteadiness of principle 
and of action which is scarcely consistent with the existence of government. 
` That which guides all the measures of Sindhia’s government appears to be 
jealousy of the house of Holkar...but we have already seen Sindhia’s 
government depart from that great and ruling principle of his measures and 
make great sacrifices to obtain peace with Holkar, certainly contrary to the 
sense which Sindhia himself and all his ministers entertained of his true 
interests. I think therefore that it is desirable to watch closely their future 
negotiations.’ 
But if peace could be preserved for a year or two, the military resources and 
general effectiveness of Sindhia’s government might revive, and those of Holkar 
weaken, so making it easier for the influence of the British to reduce the hostility 
and hence the risk of war between them.? 

These were perspicacious instructions. Arthur Wellesley had correctly noted 
that diplomacy at Sindhia’s court was to some measure the sport of personal 
intrigue, with rival policies supported by rival counsellors, and that this 
endangered the prospects for the Company’s policy. The treaties concluded with 
the dependent chieftains in northern India were certainly rich in potential subject- 
matter for dispute at Simdhia’s court. Yet the view expressed in these 
instructions to Malcolm, that the subsidiary alliance could with advantage to 
British interests be offered to Sindhia without its standard military provision— 
the establishment of Company forces within the territory of the protected state— 
was surely mistaken. Looking forward six months, it is difficult to believe that 
the actions of Sindhia's court would not have been profoundly influenced by the 
presence of a British army effectively protecting his capital and the central 
province of Malwa from Jaswant Rao Holkar. It was the reality of such 
protection—for the promise had already been extended—that was the diplo- 
matic master-card that Webbe lacked in July and August. It was not available 
because Arthur Wellesley considered that ‘six battalions of the Company’s 
troops, without Europeans or cavalry, ought not to be risked in an action with 
Holkar’s army excepting in a case of absolute necessity ' and he considered that 
there was a real danger of such a battle if they were advanced as far forward 
as Ujjain. The Governor-General suffered from no such hesitation: it was 
his view that the subsidiary force should be stationed withm Sindhia’s 
territory.? 


2 Arthur Wellesley, mem. of 7 January 1804, Grwd., 1837, rz, 631, 1844, n, 945. 

3 Malcolm to Shawe, 22 January 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 26. Malcolm writes that Arthur 
Wellesley has explained ‘ that by a letter from you he understands that Lord Wellesley is anxious 
to have the subsidiary corps with Sindhia ?. 
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II 


Malcolm joined Sindhia's camp, west of Burhanpur, by 12 January 1804 and 
reported that he was wellreceived. His health was far from good and he asked 
Arthur Wellealey to arrange that Strachey should be sent to assist him and that 
Webbe should be appointed as his relief at Sindhia’s court rather than to that of 
Raghoji Bhonsla at Nagpur. He reported that Balaji Kunjar (the agent sent to 
Sindhia in May 1803, who had so conspicuously failed to aid Collins in satisfying 
Sindhia about the nature of the Treaty of Bassein and about whom Close had 
warned Collins) had expressed a wish to visit him but that he had refused to 
allow this, save with Sindhia’s permission. As Malcolm wrote, Balaji Kunjar 
professed to be still Baji Rao’s vakil, ‘ but he either is or ought to have been long 
ago dismissed from that office ’.4 

Malcolm found Sindhia’s army in a deplorable condition. 

‘ The distress in this camp is at present dreadful, numbers die daily from want 

and I see no prospect of any speedy relief. The coarsest grains are selling for 

two seers the rupee and at that advanced price are not yet to be had in any 

quantity.’ 
Sindhia had not the means, Malcolm explained, to pay his troops. Their 
arrears were ‘ neither paid nor put into any train of liquidation’. Before the 
conflict with the Company these forces had included the regular ‘ brigades '— 
European officered infantry, the 3415/07, horse mustered by his own tenants- 
in-chief, and the pindáris, licensed plunderers and followers. Sindhia had lost 
most of the disciplined brigades with which he had been able to control at need 
at least the stlahdar horse, and he felt endangered by the presence near his camp 
of the pindaris who had been made wealthy by plunder. He therefore forced the 
pindaris to pay large sums to the different corps in his own forces. Malcolm’s 
letters enable us to reconstruct this incident. 

‘T am told the pindari chiefs have offered five lakhs and my secret informer 

adds that after the Maharaja has obtained the cash he will plunder all their 

horses . . . this body of pindaris are by far both in respect to the appearance 

of the men and the style of their horses the finest country cavalry I ever 

saw and their camp is crowded with their plunder ....' 
Ten days later Malcolm was able to report to the Governor-General that part of 
the five had been exacted, but that Sindhia’s darbar would need to combine 
‘vigour and precaution ’ if they were to collect the remainder. The balance was 
to be obtained—if at all—by granting to the different corps in his camp orders 
upon the pinddris in part payment of their arrears. A week later Malcolm 
added that Sindhia had ‘ not yet been able to extort more than six lakhs of 
rupees ’ from the pindáris. Finally the pindaris moved across the Narbada and 
away from Sindhia’s camp, but their power was an ill omen of much that was to 
follow." 


1 Malcolm to Governor-General, 12 January 1804, Poona Residency correspondence, Bombay, 
x, 1951, 196 (cited as PRC); Malcolm to Arthur Wellesley 12 January 1804, Add. MS 13747, 
fol. 20, copy sent to Shawe marked by Lord Wellesley ' for Sir G. Barlow’s perusal ’. 

5 Malcolm to Arthur Wellesley, 19 January 1804, (Nottingham University Library) Bentinck 
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Malcolm lost little time in opening the negotiation of the subsidiary alliance 
with Sindhia’s ministers. By the end of J anuary he had already held one 
meeting to discuss it, though matters had been delayed by the ministers’ 
preoccupation with the pindaris and by an illness of the Maharaja. Ata 
meeting held on 28 January with Kavalnyn, who was for some months in early 
1804 the chief intermediary between the Company’s Resident and the court of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, Malcolm had been gratified to discover that the draft he had 
prepared of a subsidiary treaty differed in only one article from that prepared 
by the darbar. This one item was that on which Arthur Wellesley had foreseen 
difficulty: the issue of the stationmg of Company troops within Sindhia’s 
territory. Malcolm stated as vigorously as he could the arguments in favour of 
this position, though he offered as an alternative should the proposal prove 
quite unacceptable, that Sindhia should cede territory inland from Baroda (the 
districts of Champaner, Godhra, and Dohad) to the Company. From this 
position the Company’s subsidiary force would be able to protect Ujjain against 
the ‘sudden invasion of a powerful enemy '—the only possible enemy being 
Holkar. In suggesting such a station for the subsidiary force, Malcolm was 
following Arthur Wellesley's instructions, where Gujarat was mentioned as a 
point ‘ which must be strengthened ’. Kavalnyn undertook to report Malcolm’s 
arguments to the court and the interview concluded with a request from 
Malcolm for a sight of the treaty between Holkar and Sindhia since, as he 
explamed, it was important that he should give the Governor-General full 
information on their mutual relations.® 

A week later Malcolm reported very fully to Calcutta on the situation at 
Sindhia’s court, as he had been able to assess it. Of Daulat Rao Sindhia himself 
he reported that although he still left ‘ the administration of all public affairs in 
the hands of ministers ’ it was evident that he was ‘ more deficient in application 
than in ability ’ and that he might soon realize the need for personal attention 
to his affairs ‘as the only possible means by which he can hope to restore his 
dominions to a state of peace and prosperity '. His pride had been injured by 
his defeat and he had alienated his chiefs by accusations of cowardice. Since 
Sindhia lacked the means of paying the arrears of his army in full, it was to be 
expected that the numbers of stlahdar horse in his service would decline. The 
civil administration was in chaos because the death of Jadu Rao Bhaskar the 
former chief minister had removed a figure of great influence. The present office 
holders lacked power or influence to take the energetic measures necessary to 
restore Sindhia’s government to a position of stability. Bapu Vitthal Mahadev, 
the new chief minister, Malcolm regarded as lacking the ability for his office and 
as having been appointed to it partly because of ‘ the ineligibility of others”. 
Bapu Vitthal’s reputation had been raised by the successful conclusion of 
Papers, F. 39, p. 30 (cited as NUL) ; Malcolm to Shawe, 22 January 1804, Add. MS 18747, fol. 26 ; 
Malcolm to Governor-General, 30 J anuary 1804, PRO, x, 196 ; Malcolm to Bentinck, 1 February 
1804, Kaye, Malcolm, 1, 247, and NUL, F. 39, p. 48; Malcolm to Bentinck, 8 February 1804, 


NUL, F. 39, p. 66; Malcolm to Governor-General, 27 February 1804. Add. MS 13747, fol. 96. 
۶ Malcolm to Governor-General, 30 January 1804, PRC, x, 198. 
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peace with the Company and he might be expected to seek the improvement 
of relations with the British as an aid to the consolidation of his personal 
influence and authority. There had been reports of Sindhia's intention to recall 
Sarji Rao Ghatge to his councils, but Malcolm saw no evidence to support this 
prophecy. Summarizing the condition of Sindhia's government Malcolm wrote : 
‘ The consequences of the insubordinacy of the military and of the unsettled 
state of the civil admmistration of the government of Daulat Rao Sindhia are 
ruinous to the dominions of that chief. Those who have military power 
direct it to the attainment of plunder, while those who have civil authority 
are exclusively engaged in schemes for the promotion of their own interests 
and make no efforts to restore the affairs of the state to order and prosperity, 
because they expect to derive no personal advantage from that object being 
effected ’. 
The impoverished condition of Sindhia’s territory in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his camp prevented Sindhai from returning to Ujjain, his capital, and 
from sending his army there either, though the strength of Holkar and his 
‘ recent doubtful conduct ' also made him hesitate. This latter fear was what in 
Malcolm’s view would force Sindhia into a defensive alliance with the British. 
If he returned to Ujjain without such protection in the present state of his 
forces he would be completely subject to Holkar’s will. Despite this, Malcolm 
reported to Shawe that the darbàr ‘ either is, or pretends to be, lukewarm about 
the defensive alliance °.” 

There was little that was lukewarm in Malcolm’s advocacy of the alliance 
with Sindhia : indeed his enthusiasm was such that his friends in Calcutta felt 
it had clouded his judgment. Advocacy so vigorous contributed, with a later 
misunderstanding, to a temporary ‘coolness’ between himself and the 
Governor-General. Malcolm waited anxiously for news that the treaty 
negotiated with Sindhia in December 1803 was to be ratified by the Governor- 
General and in his large rounded characters wrote freely to Shawe of his views of 
the need to conciliate Sindhia : 

‘ One great object of the peace has been, as far as I can judge, obtained. 
This state has been conciliated to friendship.... This favourable impres- 
sion, which arises from a sense of the moderation with which victory was 
used, might probably have been lost had any further points been pressed 
upon their acceptance.... Such a policy would have been wise if there had 
been just reason to conclude, either from the personal character of the 
prince or the principles of his government that it was not to be expected that 
he would ever long maintain peace with the British nation. It would then 
have been an object to have kept every fort, to have retained every spot in 
our possession and in short to have drawn as close as we could the net with 
which we had encircled him, from a conviction that we would soon be 
obliged to use it for his annihilation.... But this policy by no means 
applies to the government of Daulat Rao Sindhia...’. 


Malcolm went on to argue that the independence of Sindhia within the Maratha 


7 Malcolm to Governor-General, 6 February 1804, PRC, x, 199; Malcolm to Shawe, 
6 February 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 41. 
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Confederacy dated from the Treaty of Salbai (itself a questionable assumption) 
and that its members ‘ ascribe much of that greatness which it subsequently 
attained to the happy preservation of that friendship’. The temporary change 
from this lme of policy had brought so sharp a defeat the year before that he 
questioned whether there was another darbür ‘in all India more disposed to 
improve the connection with the British Government’. This was ill-based 
enthusiasm, and was destined to read even more strangely in two months’ time, 
when the difference of viewpoint between Burhanpur and Fort William had 
become more marked. But hindsight apart, it was a strange reading of the 
situation and it is perhaps kindest to Malcolm to regard it as an aberration due 
in some measure to illness. Had Malcolm reflected on Sindhia's policy towards 
the Company even during the years since 1798, he would have found slight 
support for his analysis. The enmity of the Company and the Marathas had been 
that of Sindhia far more than of Baji Rao from 1798 to 1801. It had been from 
Sindhia’s domination that Lord Wellesley had been anxious to free Baji Rao 
in 1798. It had been against a threatened attack on Hyderabad by Sindhia that 
Lord Wellesley had attempted to create an alliance with Hyderabad and Berar 
while preoccupied with the defeat of Mysore in 1799. It was Sindhia who had 
seemed to aid the revolt in Banaras in the same year. The events of 1803 were 
no temporary reversal of a policy previously followed ; they followed logically 
from Sindhia’s realization that the British Company had taken his place as the 
power behind the Peshwa’s throne. It was asking a great deal of human nature, 
and making a judgment of character for which there was really quite inadequate 
evidence, to suppose that Sindhia was to be readily reconciled to the losses that 
the Company had inflicted on him, or that in entering the subsidiary alliance 
system he did so prepared to accept the status thereafter of a Company puppet.® 

As well as negotiating the subsidiary alliance Malcolm attempted other 
methods in his attempts to conciliate Sindhia. By article 7 of the Treaty of 
Peace it had been agreed that to avoid distress to some of Sindhia’s major 
tenants-in-chief who had held territory in jágir in lands that were to be given 
up by the Maharaja, the Company should grant other lands in jágir, or grant 
pensions to a maximum value of 17 lakhs of rupees annually. Malcolm opened 
discussion with the court on the way in which this clause was to be implemented. 
Sindhia’s ministers professed concern that these payments would affect the 
loyalty of his servants and therefore suggested that the total monies should be 
paid to Sindhia himself and distributed by him. This Malcolm refused to consider 
though he was prepared to agree to a clause in the sanads of appointment stating 
that the jagtrs would be forfeit if the holders were guilty of treachery to Sindhia. 
He imposed no restriction on the choice by Sindhia of the pensioners. Finally 
the court accepted these conditions and sent Malcolm a list of chiefs who were 
to benefit by this arrangement. Malcolm learnt that in fact they were to receive 
the grant on condition that a proportion of it was to be devoted to the upkeep of 
sslahdar or paga horse. The total value of the pensions awarded was 15 lakhs of 


* Malcolm to Shawe, 15 February 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 58. 
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rupees annually. Malcolm was optimistic that pensioning leading figures in 
Sindhia’s court would lessen the danger of a conflict between the Company and 
Sindhia. In the event all that this provision seems to have secured was the 
encouragement of Smdhia’s court to linger in an equivocal ‘no war—no 
peace ' situation which gave comfort to the Company's declared enemies while 
preserving for Sindhia a flow of Company money with which to pay his armies.? 

Steady progress was made with the negotiation of the subsidiary alliance. 
Malcolm’s submission of a draft at the end of January was countered on 
19 February by a Maratha draft that he characterized with the privately 
expressed comment that ‘so great a jumble of nonsense was never collected into 
a regular form’. Sindhia’s court had revived a series of requests made by 
Bapu Vitthal to Arthur Wellesley during the negotiation of the peace treaty 
the previous December. Malcolm continued to be optimistic that by being 
‘ firm and explicit’ he would yet secure a treaty nearly in the form of his first 
draft. He detected the ‘ hand of intrigue in this counter-proposal. 

‘ The fact is that at a moment when two different parties (Gopal Bhau and 

the Bhakshars on one hand and Bapu Vitthal and Shenavi Brahmans on the 

other) are fighting for the conduct of this administration, it is to be expected 

that every measure will be opposed and obstructed.’ 0 
Evidently the firmness prevailed, for at 11 p.m. on 27 February Malcolm was 
able to dispatch letters to Dowdeswell at Madras and to Shawe at Calcutta 
reporting that he had just received a copy of the treaty sealed by Sindbia. 
‘ The temper of the Maharaja and his ministers is at this moment excellent and 
` they appear perfectly satisfied with the steps which they have taken.’ A day 
later Malcolm, still very unwell (‘I have hardly been able to get through the 
very bad despatch which accompanies the Treaty’), reported fully to the ' 
Governor-General on the new alliance. 

He began by stressing the jealousy of their independence with which 
Sindhia’s ministers had approached the negotiation and the overriding 
instruction from Arthur Wellesley under which he had worked ‘ to tranquillise 
the minds of this court’. For this reason he had felt bound to make concessions 
to them, and these had to some degree altered the form of this subsidiary 
alliance from its predecessors, those with the Nizam of Hyderabad and Peshwa 
Baji Rao. He hoped that the ‘ essential principles ' remained unaffected. He 
explained to the Governor-General that the ‘ distracted state ' and ‘ clashing of 
councils ’ at Sindhia’s court had prolonged the discussions. The treaty was, in 
the first place, a mutual defensive alliance. The clause on the location of 
Company troops was that which differed most materially from the pattern of 
alliance treaties, Malcolm reported that he had attempted to gain the concur- 


* Malcolm to Governor-General, 17 February 1804, Selections from the Nagpur Residency 
records, Nagpur, 1950, 1, 381. The chiefs granted pensions are listed ibid., 385. 

10 Malcolm to Arthur Wellesley, 20 February 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 80, and Kaye, 
Malcolm, 1, 249. Some anonymous undated comments, probably by Malcolm, on the counter- 
proposals are given in PRC, x, 228, enclosure accompanying Malcolm to Governor-General, 
18 Maroh 1804. 
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rence of the darbar to the cession of the districts of Champaner and. Dohad as a 
suitable position for the Company’s subsidiary force but this the Maharaja had 
refused to accept. Consequently the subsidiary force was to be stationed at a 
point determined by the British Government near to the frontier and could be 
used for other duties subject to the prior call for their services for duties arising 
from the subsidiary alliance treaty. A prolonged discussion had taken place 
on the article by which Sindhia undertook ‘never to commence nor to pursue 
in future any negotiation with any states or principal powers without giving 
previous notice and entering into mutual consultation’ with the Company, 
since Sindhia’s ministers urged that the Company should grant full reciprocity. 
This Malcolm was able to convince them was ‘ wholly inapplicable’. Sindhia 
also undertook ‘never to commit any act of hostility or aggression’ either 
against powers allied to the Company ‘ or against any other state or principal 
power’. Malcolm copied the third secret article of the 1800 treaty with 
Hyderabad on the equal division of conquests as an article in this treaty, but 
refused to make it ‘minute and specific’: the ministers were anxious to 
introduce agreements that Sindhia alone would share in the division of conquests 
of a war in Hindustan. Malcolm could not agree to this and the ministers finally 
accepted a generalized assurance. The final article on which Malcolm commented 
to the Governor-General was one by which the Company undertook to support 
Sindhia in claims on the Peshwa and to assist in preventing former actions of 
Sindhia from being subverted. Malcolm opposed this article for some while but 
he finally accepted it with modifications designed to ensure that it could not 
operate contrary to other Company policy. Indeed he saw some advantage, as 
he put it informally to Arthur Wellesley, ‘ in the present state of our connection 
with the Maratha states from our being employed in the settlement of their clan 
affairs’. The Company would in this way become involved in ‘ the management 
of transactions which might be hurtful to our interests if left to others’. With 
the passage of time jealousy of Company interference might be lessened, and it 
was only in this way that the Company's servants could secure ‘increase of 
influence and... the establishment of an effectual control over these loose 
irregular governments ’. He appreciated the differences of this treaty from other 
subsidiary alliances but expressed the belief ‘ that these differences will have a 
tendency to increase instead of diminishing the friendships between the two 
states’. The treaty was subject to ratification by the Governor-General 
within 70 days. 
IH 


Holkar had prudently moved north in the early part of 1803 away from the 
advancing armies of the East India Company. In the later part of the year, 
however, he realized that the preoccupation of Sindhia with war with the 


11 The treaty, 27 February 1804, PRC, x, 278 ; Malcolm to Dowdeswell, 27 February [1804], 
NUL, F. 39, p. 78; Malcolm to Shawe, 27, 28 February 1804, Add. MS 13747, 1018. 98, 108; 
Maleolm to Governor-General, 28 February 1804, PRO, x, 219; Malcolm to Arthur Wellesley, 
1 March 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 104. 
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British was a fresh opportunity for private plunder. As 1803 ended, the 
Company’s armies in the north moved into the hinterland that Holkar regarded 
as his plunder-ground. Lake and Holkar entered into correspondence vague and 
rich only in courtesy while Lake moved his army steadily forward, and concluded 
a series of treaties, as with independent rulers, with small chiefs who had 
formerly been regarded as tributaries of Sindhia. 

At the end of December Lake wrote to Lord Wellesley enclosing a letter from 
Holkar, friendly in tone, but adding that Holkar’s ‘ actions do not appear to 
accord with his words’. He asked, as a matter of urgency, for Wellesley’s 
advice on his dealing with Holkar.! 

At the time that Lord Wellesley replied, there was as yet no news of peace 
either with the Raja of Berar or with Daulat Rao Sindhia, although the decisive 
nature of the defeat that had been inflicted was already clear. It was, however, 
scarcely a moment to add to the Company’s enemies, and the tone of the 
Governor-General’s instructions, after a rather provocative start, was quiet. 
Although a case could be made in strict logic for regarding him as a usurper of the 
rightful heir of the Holkar family, Jaswant Rao was not actively threatening 
the Company’s interests in India, and he should not therefore be attacked. On 
the other hand, the Company was bound to defend the interests of its newly 
found allies, especially those of the minor rulers in central India. Provided that 
Holkar would accept this position, there was no reason why a settlement with 
the Company should not be achieved. Eventually Wellesley was convinced 
Holkar would ‘ anxiously solicit the countenance and favour’ of the British 
Government. l 

This was not perhaps a completely reasonable assessment of the situation. 
Arthur Wellesley had said the year before that the Company could hardly 
expect the Maratha chieftains to acquiesce in the seizure, in the person of the 
Peshwa, of ‘ the bone over which they had all been fighting for so long’. The 
present position was in some ways analogous ; the British had freshly acquired 
an hegemony over a series of minor rulers and were expecting Holkar to accept 
this situation. Further, Holkar’s was an army of fortune-seekers to an even 
greater extent than was normally the case with Maratha armies and if he failed 
to provide plunder that army would melt away. 

Arthur Wellesley wrote to the Governor-General pointing out that it was 
very difficult to foresee what policy Holkar would follow. Arthur’s anxiety was 
not that defeat of him by the Company would be difficult : ‘ He is evidently only 
a freebooter, and to crush him cannot be called a war in the present state of 
Company power’; it was rather that effective conciliation with Sindhia had to 
be timed to coincide with any attack upon Holkar. The defensive alliance with 
Sindhia should be completed before Company aggression against Holkar was 
considered. ‘ If Sindhia sees us attack Holkar, he will most probably not enter 


12 Lake to Lord Wellesley, 28 December 1808, Martin, Despaiches of the Marquis Wellesley, 
London, 1836-7, xu, 556 (cited as Martin). 
13 Lord Wellesley to Lake, 17 January 1804, Martin, rv, 3. 
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the defensive alliance ; he will attack Holkar at the same time, in order to get 
what he can.’ 14 ۱ 

The pivotal position of Sindhia in this diplomatic tussle was not lost on 
Holkar. Early in February Malcolm reported the arrival of an agent of Holkar 
at Sindhia’s court, Khandu Pant Bapu, an event, as he said, ‘ not favourable to 
my negotiation ’.15 

Khandu Pant’s activities, for he was to remain at Sindhia’s camp even in the 
time when Sindhia was nominally at war with Holkar in alliance with the 
Company, were to continue to alarm the Company's Residents. 

Writing from Bombay in March 1804, Arthur Wellesley had set out to the 
Governor-General the type of operation that would be possible from the Deccan 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar should hostilities be determined upon. He pointed 
out that Holkar's territories in the Deccan were not extensive and that the 
capture of the fort of Chandor would deprive him of them all. As matters stood 
at that time, he considered that it would not be prudent to move Company 
| troops from the Deccan into Hindustan. Most probably he was concerned that 
incipient lawlessness in the .Peshwa’s southern territories, which about this 
time he described as ‘a waste inhabited by thieves’, would deteriorate to 
actual warfare should the Company’s subsidiary force at Poona be moved 
forward. It was only later that Arthur was to appreciate that the severity of the 
famine in the northern Deccan and in Khandesh in itself made a move northward 
nearly impossible. Since such was the case, it followed that the only move of 
Company forces that could strengthen Daulat Rao Sindhia would be eastwards 
from Gujarat. Accordingly Arthur arranged for these troops to be reinforced. 
This served two possible needs, that of threatening Indore, Holkar’s capital, 
and that of providing the subsidiary force for Daulat Rao Sindhia from the 
Bombay military establishment.19 

In sending from Calcutta in mid-April orders to initiate hostilities against 
Holkar to both Lake and Arthur Wellesley, the Governor-General left them 
almost complete discretion : detailed instructions, it was stated, were to follow, 
though in the event this did not happen. Arthur’s action in reinforcing Gujarat 
was specifically approved, as was also the scheme of action, that of an attack on 
Chandor, which he had outlined. Lake was simply directed to begin hostilities.’ 

About the political presuppositions of Lord Wellesley’s action more could 
be learned from the instructions to Malcolm at Sindhia’s court. Shawe explained 
in an official letter that if Holkar’s power was reduced as a result of the war, it 
was not Lord Wellesley’s intention to acquire any part of his territory for the 


14 Arthur Wellesley to Governor-General, 31 January 1804, Supplementary despatches of 
the Duke of Wellingion, London, 1858, rv, 334 (cited aa SD). 

18 Malcolm to Arthur Wellesley, 3 February 1804, Add. MS 13747, fol. 37. 

16 Arthur Wellesley to Governor-General, 18 March 1804, Grwd., 1837, xx, 171, 1844, r, 1108. 

1? Governor-General to Lake, 16 April 1804, Parl. Papers, [19 June 1800], 302; Martin, 
IV, 57; Governor-General to Arthur Wellesley, 16 April 1804, Parl. Papers, [19 June 1806], 
313; Apsley House Wellington Papers (India), 64 (cited as AH MS). Quoted by permission of the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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Company. ° Chandor and its dependencies and vicinity will probably be given 
to the Peshwa : and the other possessions of Holkar situated to the south of the 
Godavari to the Subadar of the Deccan. All the remainder of the possessions 
of Holkar will accrue to Sindhia provided he shall exert himself in the reduction 
of Jaswant Rao. But while the Company desired no territory ruled directly 
by Jaswant Rao Holkar, there was a clear intention to advance the frontier 
of the territory proteoted by subsidiary alliance treaties south-westwards from 
the Ganges-Jamna Doab. In stating that the Company would relinquish its 
right, under Article 12 of the recent subsidiary alliance treaty of 27 February 
1804 with Smdhia, to half of the joint conquests of the Company and the 
Maharaja, the Company’s Resident was to set himself to secure the cession of 
Dholpur, Bari, and Rajakhera, and of any additional territory belonging to 
Sindhia that Lake and his advisers considered necessary to consolidate the 
Company’s defensive frontier towards Ajmer. The aim was to preclude ‘ the 
intercourse of the Marathas with the Sikhs and with other states in that 
quarter '. The Resident was authorized to set out these intentions in treaty form 
if this would serve to satisfy Sindhia on the Company’s intentions. ‘ Perhaps a 
favourable opportunity might now offer for securing the independence of 
Udaipur and Kotah and severally of all such petty states as shall be 
enumerated . . . by the Commander-in-Chief.' There was no case for provision 
for the Holkar family, with one exception. 

‘Jaswant Rao Holkar is a mere robber and must be treated accordingly ; 

it will be necessary to make some provision for Kashi Rao and such of the 

legitimate branches of the family as may not be concerned in the violation 
of the public peace or in the crimes of Jaswant Rao.’ 
Apart from this, Lord Wellesley was prepared to confirm Sindhia in the 
possession of all Holkar’s territories. Clearly the war against Holkar was 
foreseen in Calcutta as a short conquest in which the British Company would 
have, as an effective ally, Daulat Rao Sindhia. The reality was to be very 
different." 

Strangely, these incisive instructions were followed by a significant variation 
ten days later. On reflection Lord Wellesley felt it better that the Resident with 
Sindhia should not ‘make any communication . . . for the purpose of securing 
the independence of the states of Udaipur, Kotah and such other petty states as 
may be enumerated ’ by Lake. It was probable that Sindhia’s rights in these 
areas derived from his grant from the Mughal emperor and these had lapsed. 
Accordingly, no approach was to be made ‘ which might appear to imply an 
admission. of his right to intermeddle in the affair of [these] states until the 
precise nature of Sindhia’s relations with these states shall have been more 
clearly ascertained 9 


18 Shawe to Malcolm, 16 April 1804, Add. MS 13602, fol. 90 (draft); Parl. Papers, [19 June 
1806], 303. 
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IV 


Despite his illness and his vexation both with the court of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and the Calcutta Secretariat, Malcolm produced in early April 1804 an 
able analysis of the power situation in central India which can appropriately be 
placed as foreword to the disastrous opening of war with Jaswant Rao Holkar. 
It is of note especially for its focus on the relations between Sindhia and Holkar, 
and for its demonstration of the uncertainty of Sindhia. Malcolm began by 
stressing that the only danger to the Company in the new situation created by 
the treaties of peace of December 1803 was that of the overrunning of its 
territories ‘ by bodies of irregular horse °. There were many partially-employed 
horsemen both within Company territory and outside it and it would require 
consciously-directed policy to bring them to adopt a way of life other than that 
of following the perennial leaders of insurgent horse that had made Maharashtra 
their plunder-ground. The Company’s allies, rather than the Company itself, 
could contribute to the solution of this problem by taking some of these 
horsemen into their employ. 

But 16 was not only for this reason that the Company needed ' to cultivate 
the alliance of the regular governments of India’. Malcolm explained this need 
in a survey of those states ‘ over which we have a less positive control’. The 
Hyderabad alliance had become in some ways less satisfactory as a result of the 
death of Walajah in August 1803: in particular the army of the Nizam was 
ineffective and independent rebel horsemen (Malcolm’s term was ‘ freebooters ’) 
overran its provinces. The position of Peshwa Baji Rao Malcolm dismissed by 
saying that he had no government and ‘ while he continues to exercise power in 
his own person he never can have any, and any plan which rests in the smallest 
degree upon his exertions must fail. His orders are not attended to beyond the 
skirts of Poona ’. By jealousy Baji Rao was prevented from using men of ability ; 
he was himself ‘ perfectly indifferent to his dominions: he divides his time 
between licentious pleasure and religious duties’. Of Sindhia Malcolm 
commented that he had lost nearly two-thirds of his territory by the Treaty of 
Sarji Arjangaon, and that by the subsidiary treaty Sindhia’s court was 
committed ‘to abandon its Maratha habits’. The complete attachment of 
Sindhia to the Company’s interest would 

‘ secure the tranquillity of India from being disturbed by plunderers and 

freebooters, and we should also be certain that no circumstance could ever 

again revive the idea of a Maratha Confederacy against our power, an idea 

which however impracticable will not for a long time be abandoned ’. 
The ‘ general tranquillity ’ of central India would be delayed if Sindhia was not 
reconciled to the alliance with the Company : further, his army, if unpaid ' will 
clamor loudly to be led to plunder’. Jaswant Rao Holkar, Malcolm saw 
having the position of a usurper whose power rested solely on his army. The 
maintenance of this army was incompatible ‘ with the peace and security of the 
other states of India’. He both expected and welcomed hostilities with Holkar. 

‘I consider it as a matter of course that this chief must either be obliged to 
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contract his views, or to confine himself within the territories of the Holkar 
family or that he must be attacked. The latter is the most probable event 
as no part of Holkar’s character warrants an expectation that he will change 
the habits of his life, which incline him to rapine and plunder, and unless he 
gives the most satisfactory cause to believe that he intends such change, the 
sooner he is attacked the better, and no moment would appear better than 
the present to crush a power so dangerous to the tranquillity of India.’ 
It is ironic that it is from the pen of one temporarily in a sharp disagreement 
with Lord Wellesley that there should have come so firm a statement of the 
rationale of his policy. It has been quoted fully also because it stresses again the 
extent to which Company policy against Holkar in 1804 presupposed a firm 
alliance with Daulat Rao Sindhia.?° 
This was an assessment with which, with some difference of emphasis, 
Webbe, now moving north to relieve Malcolm at Sindhia’s court, and Arthur 
Wellesley agreed, although before the news of the decision taken in Calcutta to 
declare war had reached them they were both less certain than Malcolm that 
conflict was the only possible outcome. Webbe saw the need, anticipated in the , 
instructions on the way from Calcutta, ‘ to cherish Sindhia’s hopes of advantage 
to himself if the war should terminate successfully '. Of Vitthal Pant’s methods 
of government in Sindhia’s court, he commented that there was a risk that 
‘ there will soon be as little government there as we have at Poona’. In his own 
journey from Poona to Burhanpur, via Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad, Webbe 
experienced the harsh reality of the famine that had gripped Khandesh and the 
northern Deccan. Writing from Ahmadnagar on 27 April to Arthur Wellesley he 
reported that 
‘the march of an army would be impracticable until the new crops of grass 
and grain get up. Even for my small party I have not been able to get enough 
forage in any day since I left Poona, although I have people one day's march 
in advance and although parties of cavalry are out till five and six in the 
evening. At this place the distress in very great: 50 people having died 
yesterday, notwithstanding you have employed so many in the public works. 
The loss of men and cattle in this year may be expected to produce such an 
effect on the produce of the succeeding year, as to affect seriously the ques- 
tion of the war with Holkar’. 
A week later Webbe thought it likely that the preliminary moves made by 
Lake before orders to begin hostilities arrived would ‘ produce something like a 
distinct notion of Holkar’s intention’. He was concerned at the danger to 
which Malcolm had also drawn attention, that parts of Holkar's force ‘ will 
collect large independent armies from the unsettled rovers now all over the 
couniry, and as they may be expeoted to subsist themselves on different parts 
of the territories of our allies we shall be very much fretted ".?! 
Arthur Wellesley was especially anxious, in any consideration of strategy in 
a war with Holkar, that the intention should be vigorous pursuit. This 
1? Malcolm, ‘ Hints for a memorandum on the present state of India’, 6 April 1804, Add. MS 
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prevented plunder by the irregular horse who made up the bulk of Holkar’s 
army, and without this sustenance, his forces would melt away. (‘I have many 
proofs that pay is not an object to Maratha horsemen compared with plunder.’) 
It was for this reason that Lake should ‘ push Holkar vigorously ’ ; if he did so 
‘the war ought not to last a fortnight’. It was useless for the Commander-in- 
Chief to depend ‘on the exertions of the troops to the southward to defeat 
Holkar'; this was to overlook both ‘ the nature of our tenure’ in the Deccan 
and the fact that the country between Poona and Indore was in a state of famine 
and could not ‘ afford subsistence for an army for one day’. It would be wrong 
to move the Company's force out of the Deccan, even if it were possible, since an 
irregular army of horse would form behind it on the Nizam’s frontier. Sindhia’s 
capital Ujjain could be protected by moving forward Company forces from 
Gujarat. If at all possible, expecially because of the difficulties that followed 
from the famine in the Deccan, the outbreak of war should be postponed until 
August ; by this time the monsoon rains would have replenished the forage. On 
the political policy that would be involved in a war with Holkar, Arthur Wellesley 
was at his most forthright. Kashi Rao Holkar, for whom the Governor-General 
was to propose a ' provision ’, 8 
‘ an infamous blackguard, despised by everybody, full of prejudices, hatred 
and revenge, and without one adherent or even a follower. By adopting his 
cause we shall burden ourselves with the defence and support of another weak 
and helpless power, we shall disgust Sindhia’s government and we shall not 
give satisfaction to the followers and adherents of the Holkar family. The 
act will be abstractly generous, but considering that Kashi Rao was con- 
cerned in the murder of his brother, it will be to support usurpation founded 


2 


on murder . . . . 


Characteristically, at the same time as these strictures on the trend of policy, 
Arthur Wellesley wrote to Murray in Gujarat ordering him to be in readiness to 
advance into Malwa when hostilities with Holkar rendered it expedient to do so. 
He scarcely needed to assure Lake that despite the freedom of his criticism, he 
would if possible ‘ contribute personally in forwarding any plan ’.* 

From Burhanpur Malcolm reported the movement north of an army owing 
allegiance to Daulat Rao Sindhia, commanded by Bapuji Sindhia. It consisted 
of ‘20,000 horse, eleven weak battalions of infantry and a few guns’. Its 
commander was instructed ‘ to attend to the instructions of General Lake and 
to cooperate with his army in the event of a rupture with Jaswant Rao Holkar’. 
It had marched from Rajgarh in the direction of Jaipur. Sindhia’s forces, 
Malcolm warned Lake, Arthur Wellesley considered were not, ‘in their present 
weak and dispirited state, a match for Holkar ’.83 


13 Arthur Wellesley to Webbe, 20 April 1804, SD, Iv, 373; to Malcolm, 20 April 1804, 
Grwd., 1837, xu, 281, 1844, r, 1150; to Lake, 23 April 1804, Parl. Papers, [19 June 1806], 304, 
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The orders from Calcutta initiating hostilities with Holkar reached Lake at 
Tunga before Jaipur on 28 April, Arthur Wellesley at Bombay on 7 May, and 
Malcolm at Burhanpur on 9 May. 

Lake was already far advanced into Hindustan. His uncertainty about 
Holkar’s intentions, which had been aroused as far back as November 1803, 
had led him to keep the army deployed in the field at heavy expense. As the 
correspondence with Holkar became progressively more unpromising, Lake and 
Mercer sought to extend the Company's alliance system. An agent was sent to 
the Raja of Jaipur with instructions ‘to urge personally to the Raja the 
necessity of the vigorous cooperation of his troops in an object of which the 
safety and welfare of his own dominions forms the principal feature’. But even 
there representations, it seemed, might need the argument of Company force, 
and a detachment under Monson moved forward towards Jaipur ‘ to encourage 
that part of the darbar friendly to the alliance with the British Government to 
advise and promote the necessary preparations for hostilities with Holkar ’.24 

Holkar's army had been directly threatening the Raja of Jaipur at the same 
time. When the orders to open hostilities reached Lake his movement forward 
of Monson’s detachment had already led Holkar to withdraw south-westwards 
from the Jaipur area. Holkar's force at this time was later reported as being 
exclusively cavalry to the number of 20,000, of whom 8,000 were ‘ effective ". 
His infantry and guns had been withdrawn to his lands in Malwa. His speed of 
withdrawal left Lake uncertein how far active hostilities could be pursued by his 
own force or even by advanced detachments from it. He did not yet know of the 
famine in the northern Deccan and so was still hopeful that Arthur Wellesley 
would be able to occupy all Holkar’s ‘ forts and country’. In particular ‘ his 
brigades and artillery are in Malwa and ought to be kept there if not taken by 
Sindhia’s army ’.25 

While Lake remained optimistic concerning the military prospect (‘ we may 
be able to disperse or destroy the army of Holkar on this side ') Mercer, his 
political agent, sought to extend the subsidiary alliance system into the area the 
dominance of which was now in dispute between Holkar and the Company. For 
their expansionist intentions there was adequate justification in the instructions 
from Calcutta, though Mercer wished to extend the principles further. In 
addition to acquiring as Company fortresses Bari, Dholpur, and Rajakhera 
south of Agra, he considered that subsidiary alliances should if possible be 
formed with Kotah and with Udaipur, far to the south and west of the Jamna 
valley that had so recently been the Company’s political and military frontier. 
A British subsidiary force stationed at Udaipur would aid the ‘ future tranquillity 
and prosperity of India under the general superintendance and control of the 
British Government’. The fortress of Rampura in Tonk should if possible be 
transferred to the Raja of Jaipur who would as an ally of the Company with them 
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be able ‘ to guard effectually the most frequented road from the Deccan to the 
suba of Agra’. While, as Mercer reported, Lake was anxious in negotiations 
with these chieftains to anticipate Holkar, he would welcome Malcolm’s 
comments before these were attempted. Negotiations with Udaipur had already 
been attempted but the conclusion of a subsidiary alliance had been prevented 
by the great distance of Udaipur from the Commander-in-Chief’s army ‘ and by 
the pressure of Jaswant Rao Holkar with a large force in the Mewar country 6 
Even before he heard of the decision to declare war, these proposals alarmed 
Malcolm. He returned to his basic theme, that the Company needed Sindhia as 
an ally and therefore should not attempt to form alliances with rulers regarded 
by Sindhia as his tributaries. This could turn the aggressive efforts of the 
Marathas southwards again where, Malcolm reminded Mercer, the Company had 
interests as great as those in Hindustan. 
‘ A few years of peace with this state will annihilate it, and with it must fall 
every hope of the Maratha nation ever again acting as a nation against the 
British power, as all the provinces of the Deccan where this race are bred 
will be in a few years completely under British influence.’ 
When Malcolm knew that he had to reconcile Mercer’s suggestion that the 
Company ally with Udaipur and Kotah with the Governor-General’s direction 
to bring Sindhia into the war against Holkar and agree with him a scheme of 
partition of the latter's territory, he protested afresh at the incompatibility of 
these two policies. The Governor-General, he told Shawe, must determine ‘ the 
precise system upon which this alliance is to be pursued '. Either the Company 
must recognize that it could deal with Kotah and Udaipur only through 
Sindhia, ‘ or we must roundly assert our right to interference and maintain it at 
the hazard of losing this alliance '. Sindhia’s darbdr, he told Mercer ‘ will con- 
ceive... that you are very deliberately laying a plan for their execution after the 
gentleman you have now in hand is finished’. In any case, alliances with these 
relatively insignificant rulers were uncertain: ‘ they are weak and alarmed and 
intrigue with all parties . . . reverse or even the absence of our troops would 
probably make them revert to their former condition of dependence without a 
struggle '. Events were soon to confirm this." 


y 


Arthur Wellesley had hoped that war with Holkar would be averted, but he 
had anticipated it in instructions and suggestions, so that those he wrote once 
the Calcutta orders reached him were almost confirmatory in style. ‘ Holkar’s 
power ’, he explained to Murray in Gujarat, ‘ appears to consist principally in a 
considerable army in the field.’ The pursuit of this force by Lake could be 
aided by Murray so placing himself ‘as to stop Holkar and embarrass and 
impede his flight as much as possible’. Holkar would probably move towards 


35 Mercer to Malcolm, 30 April 1804, AH MS 10. 
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Ujjain rather than towards Gujarat and if this happened Murray should aim to 
link his force with that of Daulat Rao Sindhia. Arthur felt unable to recommend 
on the route Murray should follow: that by Dohad to Ratlam would bring the 
Company's force to Ujjain and so to that area where Holkar would most 
probably direct his flight—if he retreated before Lake. The guidance to the 
Resident with Sindhia was of a piece with these instructions. Sindhia’s own 
forces should be reinforced by junction with Company troops under Murray. 
The Resident was to urge on Sindhia’s minister a prompt attack on Indore and 
Holkar’s territories immediately north of the Narbada. To Shawe, Arthur 
Wellesley pointed out that the reports from the famine area of the Deccan had 
worsened : he doubted whether it would be possible to keep the Deccan army 
assembled. 

‘T do not usually make complaints ; I struggled through difficulties in the 

last year.... But in this year I really fear that I shall not be able to keep 

the army together.'?3 

To his brother Henry, now in England, Arthur wrote more sourly that the 
Governor-General had not treated Sindhia ‘ with liberality ' and so had run the 
risk of his entering the war against the Company : ' the system of moderation 
and conciliation by which, whether it be right or wrong, I made the treaties of 
peace, and which has been so highly approved and extolled, is now given up ۰ 
In fact, my dear Henry, we want at Calcutta some person who will speak his 
mind to the Governor-General. Since you and Malcolm have left him, there 8 
nobody about him with capacity to understand these subjecte, who has nerves 
to discuss them with him, and to oppose his sentiments when he is wrong '.?? 

But aside from this, there was military misjudgment also. Although Jaswant 
Rao Holkar appeared to be hemmed in by Company and allied armies, by that 
of Lake on the Chambal with an advance detachment under Monson moving 
south, by that of Murray moving east from Gujarat, and by that commanded 
by Bapuji Sindhia moving northwards, this converging ring was far less rigid 
than it appeared. : 

At first Holkar’s rapid withdrawal from Jaipur encouraged Lake and 
Mercer. It was not that it would be easy to defeat Holkar, but his retreat had in 
itself weakened his army greatly. 

* All accounts I receive of the army of this chief agree in representing its 

strength as very contemptible. The approach of my army has thrown it into 

the utmost consternation and extreme distress and dissatisfaction prevail 
from the scarcity of provisions and want of pay. The desertion is in conse- 

Sca 80 great that every day produces a considerable diminution of his 

numbers. 


Lake reported that a detachment had captured Tonk; he planned to leave a 
protective force in the Bundi pass. Mercer shared Lake’s optimism and was 


28 Arthur Wellesley to Murray, Resident with Sindhia, Shawe, 7 May 1804, Grwd., 1837, 
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surprised at Malcolm’s concern that Arthur Wellesley’s forces in the Deccan 
could not move agamst Holkar. 

‘You seem however to have formed a very different opinion of Holkar’s 

force and its efficiency than we have here. His present force is absolutely 

nothing.... What his brigades are I know not, but by all account they 
are not nearly so disciplined as Sindhia’s were. Mir Khan will not join him 
if he can help it.... Monson’s brigade with some Hindustani cavalry is 
ordered on towards Bundi and if Bapuji Sindhia will cooperate spiritedly 
much might be done....’ 
An attempt at this time by Holkar to open negotiations was rejected, the 
reason given being that the British Company would need first to consult its 
allieg.39 

Lake's most forward position in this season was Nawai, south by east from 
Jaipur on the road from there to Tonk, Rampura, and north of the Banas 
River: his main force was encamped there from 8 to 11 May. From here he sent 
forward a detachment under Lt.-Col. Don against Rampura, a fortified town 
belonging to Holkar : this was captured on 16 May. Holkar had now lost his one 
footing north and west of the Chambal river ; it seemed for a time that he was 
continuing his retreat eastwards, perhaps with the intention of joining Mir 
Khan, whose force threatened Bundelkhand, but he continued to withdraw 
southwards towards Indore. Lake sent forward a detachment of native cavalry 
in the hope that by co-operation with Bapuji Sindhia’s force Holkar might be 
defeated, but it soon became clear to Lake and Mercer that Bapuji Sindhia 
would not attempt active hostilities. Monson had also been sent forward towards 
Bundi and Kotah after the capture of Tonk and Rampura. Lake could reasonably 
be confident that their forces would be adequate not only to guard against any 
attempt by Holkar to return northward, but also able to assemble and ' defeat 
him in a general action, if he chose to risk it 31 

Accordingly Lake’s main force withdrew eastwards, remaining north of the 
Banas river, a movement starting on 18 May that brought them to Hindaun by 
28 May. The extreme heat made the continued withdrawal, that brought the 
army to Agra on 5 June and part of it to Kampur on 28 June, unusually 
exhausting for many and even fatal for some. 

The Governor-General in Calcutta now determined to sanction the with- 
drawal of the armies pursuing Holkar into cantonments for the monsoon and so, 
in effect, rely on Sindhia to continue hostilities. Reports received in Calcutta 
at the end of April had encouraged the Governor-General to believe that the 
war would be brief: Lake was then ‘ expected to be able to break up his army 
very soon, leaving Colonel Monson’s detachment at Jaipur’. To Bentinck 
Wellesley wrote on 12 May that he was confident either that ‘Jaswant Rao 
Holkar will speedily be compelled to retire within the limits of the possessions 
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which he has usurped from Kashi Rao and to disband his predatory army, or 
that his power will be destroyed ’. The strength of Holkar’s force was believed in 
Calcutta to have 
‘been much exaggerated : he has five brigades of bad infantry and about 
forty guns. His cavalry is stated to amount to 20,000 men but it does not 
appear that more than 8,000 of these are effective. He has no resources, his 
chiefs are discontented and his troops are mutinous and inclined to desert ’. 
It was hoped that Holkar’s territory in Malwa and Khandesh could be occupied 
by Murray's detachment advancing from Gujarat. Holkar's further with- 
drawals, where he was understood to be passing through territory laid waste by 
his own troops and consequently to be short of forage, confirmed the Governor- 
General in the view that the Company’s frontier in Hindustan was in no danger, 
and that further pursuit of his by the Company’s forces ‘ during the present 
season’ had no ‘ prospect of advantage’. The basis of the Governor-General’s 
official instructions was that Holkar’s resources were now diminishing and war 
with him need not be pursued by the forces under Lake, or those under Arthur 
Wellesley, or by the detachment from Gujarat. It was the force under Bapuji 
Sindhia that was relied upon to ‘ accelerate Holkar’s ruin’. Taken together, 
the Company’s force in Gujarat and that designated as the subsidiary force paid 
for by Sindhia under the treaty of February 1804 would probably be sufficiently 
powerful to check Holkar or Sindhia combined or separate. One of the motives 
leading to this decision to move troops into cantonments was mentioned by 
Shawe in a private letter to Arthur Wellesley: the Governor-General was 
anxious to meet the criticisms of the Court of Directors by reducing the scale of 
military establishments and so easing the strain on the Company's finances.?* 
These instructions show that Lake’s optimism about the military soundness 
of the deployment he had made in mid-May was shared in Calcutta: as 
directives they did not influence events greatly, since by the time they were 
received, Lake had already determined upon withdrawal, while the Company’s 
forces in the Deccan were not affected since they could not be involved 
effectively against Holkar. 


VI 


Josiah Webbe had relieved Malcolm as Company’s Resident with Sindhia on 
12 May. He was received by Sindhia on 13 May. The following two days were 
spent in replies to dispatches from Lake and Bengal on the proposal that the 
Company should conclude subsidiary alliances with rulers regarded by Sindhia 
as subordinate to him. Webbe was concerned to open his embassy by 
disagreeing with the Commander-in-Chief, but (as he wrote to Arthur 
Wellesley) he felt bound to explain ‘ that any proposition at present for with- 
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drawing Sindhia’s feudatories from his authority must necessarily indispose him 
to the impending war’. He gave to Sindhia’s court the instructions that 
Arthur Wellesley had advised in writing from Bombay seven days earlier.? 
Webbe soon realized that Sindhia’s darbér was most disinterested in active 
measures against Holkar. It expressed concern that Bapuji Sindhia had placed 
himself in a position of danger between the armies of Mir Khan and Holkar. 
After an interview with Kavalnyn, Webbe reported : 
‘ They seem very loth to attack Holkar’s lands in the present state of their 
armies compared to his, because it will bring on the certain plunder of their 
own lands, before Col. Murray’s force can arrive for their protection; and 
they are therefore desirous that the Gujarat army should advance with all 
expedition. I have told Kavalnyn that the two states being embarked 
together and war being actually resolved on, it would be proper for them to 
annoy the enemy by all possible means, consistently with the preservation 
of the army under Bapuji Sindhia. They expressed a reluctance to dismiss 
Holkar’s vakil to which I gave the same answer’. 
Webbe gave to the darbar a written request that orders should be issued for the 
fullest co-operation with Murray’s detachment. On the court’s fear that 
Murray’s force would devastate the Maharaja’s territory, Webbe wrote that 
‘the approach of the British army has been, and will always be, a source of 
protection and not of destruction to any country '. Following Arthur Wellesley’s 
instructions, he called on Sindhia to attack Indore and Maheshwar, unless this 
was positively dangerous to his army. Webbe and Malcolm had been displeased 
to receive from the court a lengthy memorandum in reply to Webbe's initial oral 
request, in which they deteoted an attempt to revive the issue of the cessions of 
territory following the peace treaty of December 1803. It was this ‘ entirely 
unusual" procedure that led Webbe to make a reply in writing. 
Webbe's vigorous protests seemed for a moment to be effective. Following 
a conference on 20 May he was able to report the undertaking of ministers ‘ to 
cultivate the alliance and to prosecute the war with sincerity and vigour...’. 
The discussion had not been entirely satisfactory from Webbe’s point of view, 
since he had been forced to resist pleas that the second instalment of the 
pensions to individuals under the Treaty of Sarji Arj angaon should be paid in 
advance, but he had been given by Vitthal Pant an assurance of prompt action 
against Holkar. Time was to demonstrate the value of this undertaking.?5 
During the next few days, Webbe reported some aotion that could be 
interpreted as pointing to an intention to co-operate with the Company, but 
other events suggested an intention to ‘ wait on events’. An agent, Kistrao 
Gopal, was appointed to represent Sindhia with the force advanoing from 
Gujarat under the command of Colonel Murray. Reports were circulating that 
3 Webbe to Arthur Wellesley, 15 May 1804 (two letters), AH MS 10. 
** Webbe to Arthur Wellesley, 16, 17 May 1804, AH MS 10; memorandum by Sindhia’s 
court 16 May 1804, PRO, xi, 11; memorandum by Webbe to Sindhia’s court, 17 May 1804, 
AH MS 10. 
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Sindhia planned to march to Ujjain (‘we shall have a diabolical march”, 
Webbe noted); on the other hand it was not certain that Holkar’s vak had 
left the camp. To Arthur Wellesley Webbe reported his doubts of the prospect of 
energetic support; ‘if Lakereturns to Agra and Holkar remains to the southward, 
there is no hope that Bapuji Sindhia will act offensively against him, until Colonel 
Murray arrives to protect him. It might indeed be better that he should not, 
for if he attacks Holkar’s lands he will probably plunder them of the resources 
which will otherwise support our army '. Sindhia’s whole territory, all accounts 
agreed, was ° a depopulated waste’. ‘ Nothing can be more distressing than the 
necessity of military operation in a country like this’, Webbe wrote to 
Sydenham, ‘where there is neither grain nor straw, and as the people are utterly 
destroyed, the ensuing season will probably be worse than the past.’ 6 
Continually during these weeks Webbe heard the complaints of Vitthal Pant 
of the exposed. position in which Sindhia found himself as a result of his alliance 
with the Company and the British Company’s war with Holkar. Late in May, 
Webbe reported to Arthur Wellesley news from Ujjain that a detachment of 
Holkar’s army was only 40 miles from that city and that an attack on it seemed 
imminent. He expected Sindhia’s court to be anxious to recall Bapuji Sindhia 
to protect Malwa, the area to the south-west of Ujjain. This request was made 
in a darbar conference on 30 May, in which Vitthal Pant stated how doubtful 
he was that Monson’s detachment, even when combined with that of Bapuji 
Sindhia, would be able to operate against Holkar. Webbe felt bound to oppose 
‘ the idea of Bapuji Sindhai’s recall since, as he understood Lake’s instructions 
at the time (a variation was, in fact, on its way to him), the Commander-in- 
Chief was anxious that this force should co-operate with Monson, and not be 
recalled to Malwa to link with Murray. Webbe had already protested to 
Sindhia’s darbar about the lack of support they were giving to Murray, who, in 
June and July, was full of complaints on this score. Vitthal Pant defended 
Sindhia against these charges, saying that a special difficulty arose in the case 
' of Dohad, as this fort had been given in charge to an agent of Ambaji Inglia, 
who was treacherous to Daulat Rao Sindhia at this time. Consequently the 
Company could not place their guns in the fort or make any other use of it. 
Reporting this darbar conference to Arthur Wellesley, Webbe seemed optimistic. 
‘Everything was well-humoured. . . . I understand privately that the Maharaja 
was pleased at the desire I had expressed to give satisfaction to his mind. I 
talked directly to him in his own language.’ But writing to his friends he showed 
he was still concerned at ‘ the great difficulty which I foresee of satisfying Lord 
Wellesley and at the same time conducting matters in such a manner as a 
gentleman, I think, ought to conduct them, for I have [such] an abhorrence of 
the thought of being in a constant state of altercation with these people that I 
shall prefer resigning the office whenever I can do so without giving offence to 
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Lord Wellesley ...’. He had, he added, in writing to Sydenham two days later 
‘ no intention of qualifying . . . for which Mr. Woodfall calls the “ Bear Garden 
in Leadenhall Street ” ’.3? 

June 1804 certamly did not bring Webbe the freedom from altercation in his 
darbar negotiations for which he had hoped. Webbe himself stated the nature of 
the dilemma when he complained to Arthur Wellesley, ‘ these alliances have 
been pushed too far. . . instead of being useful to the tranquillity of India, we shall 
be involved by them in constant military operations ’. Nor was the support that 
these new-won and uncertain allies required purely military. In a discussion 
with an agent of Sindhia’s court on 3 June, Webbe was told of the great shortage - 
of money which faced the Maharaja, since so little of his territory was productive 
ofrevenue. These reports he believed to be accurate ; the monsoon would break 
in a few weeks, but it was still about three months before the time when revenue 
could be collected from the peasantry ; in the previous year Sindhia had been 
preoccupied by war with the Company, and the revenue collections had fallen 
short for that reason. Webbe welcomed the emphasis that Arthur Wellesley had 
placed on the need for the active continuance of the war in writing to Lake 
‘ there could not be so great an error as allowing it to relax. If it should, it will 
be a war of plunder on the remaining territory of Sindhia, to the entire destruc- 
tion of his confidence in us, and ultimately the depredation may be carried into 
our provinces, for the delay will collect together all the vagabonds in the 
country '.38 | 

The exact point at which Sindhia’s darbdr determined that equivocal 
support for the Company alliance should be replaced by covert alliance with 
Holkar is impossible to determine, but the deterioration of the relationship 
between the Company and the Maharaja can be observed clearly in three 
interviews which Webbe held with Vitthal Pant during June 1804. Throughout 
the month Webbe knew that an agent of Holkar's was resident at Sindhia’s 
court, though this was not unusual Maratha practice. 

A darbar conference on 8 June showed Webbe the anxiety felt by Sindhia’s 
ministers. Vitthal Pant quoted reports of devastation in territory near to 
Ujjain and urged Webbe to send instructions to Murray and to Monson to 
hasten their movements into Malwa. Webbe refused to recommend variation in 
the disposition of forces planned by Lake; he was much ‘ baited’ by Vitthal 
Pant, he reported informally to Arthur Wellesley, ‘about the slowness of our 
motions’ : ` 

‘The old fellow bored me so much that I was obliged to tell him that he 

alone was the cause of the delay of which he complained, for if he had taken 

Malcolm’s advice he could have had the subsidiary force ready in Malwa, or 

in any other place he might please: that with respect to our slowness he 
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must know (without my saying anything disagreeable to the Maharaja) that 
our troops have been found upon experience equal to overtake our enemies 
and beat them '. 


Sindhia’s ministers were most anxious that orders be given to withdraw Bapuji 
Sindhia’s forces to defend Ujjain, but this Webbe refused to sanction, as he had 
not yet received Lake’s changed instructions which ordered Bapuji Sindhia to 
join Murray rather than Monson. ‘Through all this talk’, Webbe added, 
‘there ran a strong disposition to believe, probably because there was a strong 
disposition to wish, that a change in our fortune might happen, as none of our 
allies seem sincerely attached to us.’ 3° 

A few days later Webbe was able to meet the court’s request that the 
purpose for which Bapuji Sindhia’s force was to be used should be varied, 
ineffective though this was to be. Lake had now ordered this change ; his 
reason was that stressed by Murray, the shortage of cavalry in the detachment 
advancing from Gujarat. 4® 

As the monsoon broke at Sindhia’s camp, so that Webbe reported himself 
‘ encamped up to the knees in black mud ’, news arrived of the decision taken in 
Calcutta in late May to withdraw the armies into cantonments. Webbe 
expected Sindhia’s government to be ‘distracted at being left to the mercy 
of Holkar . . . it will disappoint all their expectations of advantage from the war 
and induce them to believe, what they have already hinted at, that after 
compelling them into the war, we have compromised with Holkar for our 
convenience’. Webbe still hoped that he could induce Vitthal Pant to call for 
the move forward into Sindhia’s territories of the subsidiary force provided by 
the treaty of February 1804, but his doubts of the future effectiveness of the 
alliance were now of the gravest.“ 

In fact a position of complete ineffectiveness had been reached, and both 
Vitthal Pant and Webbe must have realized this. Sindhia’s government had 
not resources to move armies, had not even food to sustain themselves, and 
Webbe could not call forward in time to be significant the assistance either of 
Company forces that could protect Sindhia’s territory, or of money, itself of 
limited value in near-famine conditions. Central India was suffering in this 
month the direct consequence of years of internecine conflict that had made the 
career of the predatory horseman more profitable than that of the peasant 
farmer. Combined with the light monsoon of 1803, this had brought starvation 
and death. Webbe now recorded the extreme of famine conditions : 

‘A few Brinjaras arrived in camp some time ago, and their grain was 

immediately divided among the sardars who did not pay a farthing for it. 

About two hundred bullock loads had travelled from Ujjain to the neighbour- 

hood of Asirgarh, where the qil‘adar sent out a part of the garrison and 

seized the whole without paying for it. Two hundred camels coming from 
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Ujjain for Sindhia himself were met by a jama‘dar of the paga who has 
recently been detached with about a hundred horse. He seized five of the 
camels without paying: the people came to camp and complained and 
Sindhia sent orders for the restoration of the property : the consequence was 
that the jama‘dar took five more of the camels as a punishment for com- 
plaining against him, and so the affair ended. This will give you a practical 
notion of the degree of command which Sindhia is able to support but the 
effects you will anticipate from a fact which happened under the immediate 
eye of my man Ramapah... whom I have been obliged to detach about 

30 kos to buy grain for me ; in consequence of the late rains, the ryots went 

out to sow the ground; but the horsemen fell upon them and plundered 

them of their seed grain ’. 
It was against a setting of such an elemental struggle for existence that the 
Calcutta Secretariat believed Sindhia to be an effective ally in the war with 
Holkar, 4 

In a meeting with Webbe on 21 June, Vitthal Pant emphasized the financial 
difficulties that faced Sindhia and urged Webbe to act on his own authority to 
meet them. He noted the distrust in which the Company held Bapuji Sindhia, 
and started an inconclusive discussion on the possibility of the placing of the 
Company’s subsidiary force within Sindhia’s territories. Webbe replied that on 
his own authority he could not advance money to Sindhia, though he was 
prepared to allow his credit to be used, if the sahukars would advance upon it, 
that Bapuji Sindhia had deservedly been distrusted, since he ‘ intended 
evasion and delay ’, and he cautiously welcomed the suggestion that the sub- 
Bidiary force should be within Sindhia’s territory. This last he thought to be 
within the spirit of the Governor-General's policy ; he remained most doubtful 
whether Sindhia would ‘ be able to make any adequate exertion for the purpose 
of terminating the war’. 

A discussion four days later repeated the charges and counter-charges. In 
speaking to Webbe's vakil, Vitthal Pant had accused the Company of aban- 
doning the defence of Sindhia’s territory at a time when it had been committed 
to hostility to Holkar by dismissing his vakil from Sindhia’s camp. He spoke 
to Webbe of the advantage of a joint visit to Poona ‘to consult with the Peshwa 
and Colonel Close relative to the punishment of Holkar and the settlement of his 
countries’, As Webbe commented to Arthur Wellesley, this seemed to suggest 
that ‘a good deal of the old hopes and intrigues of this darbar persist. Vitthal 
Pant contended that he had already received a report that Monson’s force was 
retreating (this report would have been wrong at this time); that this would 
expose territory to the north of Ujjain, and he urged that Bapuji Sindhia’s force 
should be divided, part being sent towards Bhilsa (where Sindhia hoped to 
collect revenue), and part into Malwa. Webbe once again countered that it was 
the lack of assistance from Sindhia’s government that had slowed the advance of 
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Murray and Monson; he protested against the intention to divide Bapuji 
Sindhia’s force.*4 

At the end of June, at a time when both Murray’s and Monson’s detachments 
were well advanced towards Ujjam, Webbe reported the substance of their 
complaints of lack of co-operation by Sindhia’s government in detail to the 
darbür. The answer he received Webbe described as one ‘ which might justify 
more than a suspicion of the insincerity of this government, according to the 
prevailing notion. But I have no notion of that kind myself, and think that it 
arises from the embarrassments of the government and particularly from its 
pecuniary difficulties’. At a meeting with Vitthal Pant on 1 July, at which the 
familiar ground was gone over again, Webbe encouraged the suggestion that 
Sindhia himself should move to Ujjain, but he had little hope of this. ‘ I pressed 
it a good deal, but money which cannot be procured is absolutely necessary to 
enable the Maharaja to maintain his dignity in camp agamst his mutinous 
troops, now that he is not at liberty to lead them upon expeditions to plunder his 
neighbours.’ Webbe found it necessary to remind Vitthal Pant that neither 
Monson’s nor Murray’s detachment could necessarily be regarded as the 
subsidiary force to protect Sindhia, since both ‘were intended to operate 
directly against the power of Jaswant Rao Holkar '.*5 

At this point, the two detachments of the Company’s force, although each 
dangerously isolated, were little more than 100 miles apart. Lake and the 
Governor-General hoped that they were sufficient in strength, and led with 
enough skill, to prevent Holkar from returning to attack Company territory in 
the Jamna valley, and even to defeat Holkar in the field. United, and ably 
generalled, this might have been possible, but both Monson and Murray were 
understandably hesitant in their advance through little-known territory, where 
the only certain piece of intelligence was the presence of Holkar. Holkar's 
army, which Lake had dismissed as contemptible because of its speed of 
withdrawal from Jaipur in May, was to show formidable powers of recovery 


during July and August. 
VII 


The decision to declare war on Jaswant Rao Holkar had been taken in 
Calcutta. Lake had certainly influenced this decision by reporting to the 
Governor-General that the territories of allies for whom the British Company 
had recently accepted defensive responsibility were being endangered by 
Holkar’s activities, but it was Lord Wellesley who had reacted when Holkar’s 
agents had attempted to negotiate so unsatisfactorily and had determined on 
hostilities. In his analysis of the situation he had mistaken appearance for 
reality: he had wrongly seen Sindhia as a potentially effective ally of the 


44 Webbe, memorandum of discussion, 25 June 1804, AH MS 10; PRC, x1, 39; Webbe to 
Arthur Wellesley, 20 June 1804, AH MS 10. 

45 Webbe to Arthur Wellesley, 30 June, 1 July 1804, AH MS 10; Note to Darbar, 30 June 
1804, ibid., and PRO, x1, 42; Webbe to Governor-General, 2 July 1804, ibid., and PRO, xx, 46. 
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Company: he had regarded Holkar as a territorial ruler, whereas he was a 
pretender effective only because of his ability to plunder, the ruler of a 
‘ kingdom’ that would survive as long as desperate men could retain horses. 
Lord Wellesley had in effect both over- and underestimated Holkar: it would 
have been possible to ignore the threat and concentrate on the task of building 
up the alliance system with the rest of the Maratha Confederacy. But having 
made the alternate decision, to take up arms, the misjudgment of Lake, and the 
half-heartedness of Monson and Murray were fatal to a speedy victory. Lord 
Wellesley’s position with his superiors in London made any victory other than 
one speedy and complete, of limited value. 


COMMENTS ON THIRD-CENTURY SHAN-SHAN 
AND THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM?? 


By JogmN 0 


1 


The early centuries of the Christian era are of crucial importance for the 
history of the Buddhist religion. It is customary to ascribe to this period 
the emergence and development of the Mahayana ; and by the latter half of the 
second century A.D., towards the end of the Later Han dynasty, Buddhism had 
spread as far as China, where the earliest of the long succession of translators 
were beginning to produce Chinese versions of Indian Buddhist texts, both 
Hinayana and Mahayana. A detailed and connected narrative of this remarkable 
expansion of the religion would form one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
early history of Asia. Such a narrative, nevertheless, cannot be written : 
the surviving information is fragmentary, interpretation is often uncertain, the 
problems numerous and intractable. Encouraged by sheer exiguity of primary 
historical evidence, many modern scholars have consecrated to this period 
whole libraries of conjecture and controversy, in the attempt to construct a 
coherent and consistent account, The scanty evidence, understandably enough, 


1 This article is based on a leoture delivered in the University of Turin in April 1964. Refer- 
ences to sources have naturally been added; and while the principal arguments are those 
presented in the lecture, it has been possible, in preparing the materia] for publication, to 
. Incorporate some additional details of evidence. 

1 Principal abbreviations : 

Chav. 1905 É. Chavannes, ‘Les pays d’occident d'après le Wei lio’, T'oung Pao, Sér. 1, 
Vol. vi, 1905, 619-71. 

Chav. 1907 É. Chavannes, ‘Les pays d'occident d’après le Heou Han chou’, T'oung Pao, 
Sér. 1r, Vol. vu, 1907, 149—234. 

Chav. Docs. É. Chavannes (ed. and tr.) : Les documents chinois découveris par Aurel Stein dans 
les sables du Turkestan oriental. Oxford, 1913. 


Conr. A. Conrady (ed. and tr.): Die chinesischen Handschriften- und sonstigen Klein- 
funde Sven Hedins in Lou-lan. Stockholm, 1920. 

EGP E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘ The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, Asia Major, NS, 
Ix, 1, 1962, 58-144 ; 1x, 2, 1963, 206-65. 

GDhp. J. Brough (ed.): The Gandhari Dharmapada. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. London Oriental Series, vi.) London, 1962. 

K. Transcription of Ancient Chinese (Middle Chinese) as in B. Karlgren, Grammata 
serica recensa, Stockholm, 1957. 

Kh. ° Niya documents ', with numbers allocated to them in Khar. inscr. 


Khar. inar. A.M. Boyer and others (ed.) : Kharogfhi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
in Chinese Turkestan. Transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, 
and E. Senart. [Part rir, E. J. Rapson and P. S. Noble.] 8 vols. Oxford, 1920-9. 


Masp. H. Maspero (ed.) : Les documents chinois de la troisième expédition de Sir Aurel 
Stein en Aste centrale. London, 1958. 

P. Transcription of Middle Chinese as in EGP. 

T Taisho Daizbkyó. Tokyo, 1924 et seq. 


[While there is no theoretical objection to Karlgren’s use of a raised dot for initial glottal stop, 
in opposition to the ' zero initial’ which is simply left unmarked, the practical consequence of 
this notation has been that the distinction between these two initials has usually been ignored 
by Indologists and others who have had occasion to make use of the Chinese reconstructed forms. 
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has often been supplemented by traditions preserved in later texts. But such 
texts were not always carefully compiled, and are always under suspicion of 
transmissional corruption: in some cases, seriously so. It is still necessary, 
unfortunately, to warn the student that these later traditions are at best 
hearsay, not seldom fictional, and occasionally, perhaps, perjury. 

This is said in no spirit of churlishness. On the contrary, we are much 
indebted here to those scholars whose labours have resolved many of the 
difficulties ; nor can we fail to admire the resourcefulness and dexterity of 
others who have applied their talents to the elaboration of hypotheses, seldom 
persuasive, perhaps, but frequently ingenious. 

The present article, however, has no presumption to set right what is out of 
joint; nor does it intend to discuss exhaustively even the limited problems 
under review. The chief purpose is to attempt to fit some of the relevant facts 
into a historical framework, and in particular to propose for consideration a 
hypothesis concerning the dating of the ‘ Niya documents’ which appears to 
make good historical sense in relation both to India and to China. Many of the 
points discussed will be familiar, and some suggestions already made by others 
are repeated, or adopted in a modified form : I trust that in essentials I have 
made due acknowledgement of indebtedness. For the rest, I have not even 
attempted to compile a complete inventory of modern bibliographical references. 
The writings in question are voluminous and dispersed, while those of real value 
are in the minority. Such an attempt would be otiose. A few ideas, nevertheless, 
have not been propounded before—so far as I know, at least—and it has seemed 
desirable to place these in context, even when much of the surrounding matter 
is well known. 


2 


Gallia est omnis diuisa in partes tres—familiar words which are echoed, it 
seems, at the beginning of a modern book on the early history of India,? where, 
however, the relevance of such a division is promptly denied : ‘ Les géographes 
divisent l'Inde en trois parties.... Cette division ne vaut pas pour l'histoire 
politique, qui oppose le Nord et le Sud séparós par la Narmada’. In spite of 
subsequent qualifications, this dictum is misleading. A simple opposition 
between North and South is leas useful for the history of the subcontinent than 
the threefold division. Terminology is not in itself important; but it would be 


Since this distinction is important, especially in the earlier transcriptions, I have throughout 
marked both initials explicitly : 2i-, fi- in place of ‘i-, i-. For P. Â, A, I have used y, y, as in K. 
These are purely matters of notation, and in neither case is there any implicit judgment con- 
cerning the phonetic values of the symbols. In place of P. a, a, which is typographically incon- 
venient, I have generalized K. á, a. The oblique tones are marked (since it is desirable that 
information should not be concealed), using ۱ and رم‎ as in P., instead of K. * -' and ‘:’ which are 
unusable in a running text where hyphen and colon must be permitted their normal functions. 
For clarity’s sake, P. j and % are replaced by j and A, to avoid confusion with the entirely different 
employment of K. j and #.] 

* L. de La Vallée Poussin, Dynasties et histoire de l'Inde depuis Kanishka jusqu'auz invasions 
musulmanes, 1935, p. 1. 
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serious if such termmology led us to underestimate the distinctive nature of the 
North-West,* and to think of it merely as an extension in space, stretching 
away to the upper Indus and beyond, but otherwise a more or less homogeneous 
continuation of the country of the Gangetic plain and Madhyadeáa. The 
North-West is different, in terrain and climate, and in numerous other ways, of 
which two. are directly relevant to the present discussion: geographically, the 
trite fact of its location and relative accessibility from both west and east ; and 
culturally, its development of a characteristic language. This language, as is 
well known, shows many features which mark it off from the other Prakrits 
(e.g. the distinction of s, وگ‎ and s), and is primarily attested in the Kharosthi 
script, from the third century 5.0. in the North-Western versions of the Asokan 
inscriptions, until well into the Christian era. 

In this region, centred around Gandhàra, there was opportunity enough 
for the developing civilization of India to meet and to interact with Hellenistic 
and Iranian culture. Certainly after the incursion of Alexander the Great, a 
whole succession of Greek and Iranian rulers, over a period of centuries, 
exercised authority over various parts of the North-West. We must not, of 
course, think of these conquests and kingdoms in terms of modern political 
frontiers ; and there is no reason to suppose that Buddhist missionaries of the 
period would have found it impossible, or even difficult, to travel from one 
kingdom to another. They did in fact do so. On the other hand, political 
control, with its consequent influence on the direction of the flow of trade, must 
surely have contributed much to the rate at which the religion could spread. 

Before the end of the sixth century B.0., Gandhara and Sindh were among 
the territories claimed by Darius 5 as part of the Achaemenid empire. Almost 
two centuries later, Alexander invaded the same region; but again by the 
third century B.o., the spread of the Asokan inscriptions, as far west as 
Kandahar, indicates a time when the chief cultural influences were probably 
from the east. Still later, the Hellenistic aftermath of Alexander—Greek kings 
of Bactria—and Pahlava and Saka rulers successively, were able to expand 
into the North-West. 

Thus Gandhàra, with its great centre of Buddhist learning at Taxila, in the 
heart of the region in which the Kharosthi script was dominant, was well 
favoured historically and geographically to become the main channel for the 
further transmission of Buddhism into Central Asia. 


* I do not mean to imply that in the book in question de La Vallée Poussin was himself 
misled in this way; and obviously he was thoroughly well acquainted with the generalities stated 
in the present paragraph. Their restatement may nevertheless be worth while, partly because 
his emphatic words, ‘ne vaut pas’, could be a distorting influence, and partly because later 
research has enabled us to understand more clearly the importance of the North-West. On the 
language, for example, see in particular H. W. Bailey, ° Gandhari’, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 765: 
‘ The preliminary studies of P. Pelliot [and others]... have hardly realized the importance of 
this North-Western Prakrit '. 

5 Bisutun rook insor., col. I, 6; Persepolis e; etc. 

* The few cases where later invaders penetrated much further into the subcontinent, and 
established their rule, are not directly relevant to the present discussion. 
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3 


We are concerned here only with the latest dynasty of the non-Indian kings 
of this epoch who ruled in the North-West, the Kus&nas, considered to be of 
Iranian affinity. Their earlier history—gleanings from the Chinese annals, and 
too sketchy in any case to be of much value—has often been retold, and need not 
be repeated in detail. To the Chinese, the Kus&nas ($ Ff P. kywov-siüy) were a 
branch of the Central Asian people whom they called Ytieh-chih.? The Chinese 
tradition is that the Great Yiieh-chih, towards the middle of the second century 
B.C., migrated from a location east of Tun-huang or thereabouts,’ under pressure 
from the Hsiung-nu. The story may well be based on real happenings ; but there 
is no independent evidence to enable us to judge how much of it is factual. As in 
later times, there must have been numerous ethnic groups in Central Asia, many 
of them nomadic; and it would obviously have been difficult, even a single 
generation later, to obtain trustworthy information. We should at least be 
ready to admit that the traditional story may, to a greater or lesser extent, be a 
theoretical construct, designed to explain the continuing presence of Yiieh-chih 
(distinguished as ° Lesser Yiieh-chih ’) in regions to the east of the Pamir. 

However this may be, the country of the Great Yiieh-chih was undoubtedly 
west of the Pamir (approximately Bactria: northern Afghanistan with the 
upper reaches of the Oxus, and bordered on the west by Parthia) at the time 
when the Kusana rulers began to extend their control over neighbouring 
territories. This deserves to be emphasized. The fact is indeed well known ; but 
so much of the primary evidence comes from the North-West of the Indian 
subcontinent, south of the great mountain ranges, that it is easy to lose the 
perspective : to think of this empire chiefly in relation to its intrusion into the 
history of India, while the wider Asian context is either forgotten, or at best 
considered as somewhat unimportant. This bias is perhaps even encouraged by 
the prominence in Buddhist tradition of the famous Kusana ruler Kaniska, as a 
patron of Buddhism. Yet it is at least as easy to interpret this tradition in an 
opposite sense : as an expression of indebtedness of the religion to the secular 
authority which, merely by its existence, enabled a more rapid missionary 
expansion to lands far beyond India. 


4 


We may hesitate to believe literally the statement that the Han emperor 
Huan (A.D. 147-67) sacrificed to the Buddha as well as to Lao-tzü ; * but the 


۶ HHS, 118, Chav. 1907, 191 ff. The interpretation of the name Y deA-chih is a vexed question 
(if the reader will forgive the meiosis) which, mercifully, lies outaide the scope of the present 
article. 

® The precise locality varies in different sources. 

* HHS, 118, Chav. 1907, 194, 219. The latter passage also exemplifies the tendency of 
educated Chinese at this period to think of Buddhism as & variety of Taoism. Because of this 
accidental circumstance, we can hardly hope that Chinese sources might give reliable information 
on the date when Buddhism first arrived in Chine. 
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date is close enough to the earliest Chinese translations,!° and Buddhists must 
have been present in Ohina before this, even if their numbers were still small. 
The famous dream of the emperor Ming, roughly a century earlier, which caused 
him to send envoys to the west for information about Buddhism, is too like a 
fairy-tale to be anything else; but it is of some interest to observe that the 
several versions of this legend are divided almost equally into two groups, in 
one of which the envoys are said to have obtained the required information from 
India, and in the other, from the country of the Great Yüeh-chih.3 The notice 
in the Wei-lüeh!? and other texts, concerning a Yüeh-chih who in the year 
2 8.0. gave oral instruction in Buddhist texts to a Chinese, is also worthy of 
attention. The dates in question hardly deserve credence. Nevertheless, these 
pious legends are concerned with the earliest contacte of China with Buddhism. 
We should not dismiss too lightly the indication that Buddhism was thought 
to have become known in China through Yüeh-chih mediation in the first place. 
It 18 true that the Chinese in due course knew of the extension of the Kusana 
empire into the adjacent parts of India ; but it does not seem permissible to 
suggest that the term Yüeh-chih could have been used to mean ‘ Indian ’, even 
if such ethnic names were not always used with precision. In the As$valayana- 
sutra, for example, the version in the Madhyamagama (T, 1, no. 26, 664a) agrees 
with Yona-Kambojesu in the Pali (M, 11, 149); but the separate translation 
of the same sutra (T', x, no. 71, 877a) has instead ‘in the country of the Yüeh- 
chih *. This is an interesting interpretation, which need not be discussed here ; 
but the relevant point is that the Yüeh-chih country, far from being identified 
with India, is in this context deliberately set in contrast to India. 


5 


The Kusana empire may, as we have suggested, have assisted Buddhism to 
spread into the western parts of Central Asia, bringing it even into contact with 
Parthia, Naturally, it would not follow that the same type of influence was 
needed to convey the religion eastwards into Chinese Turkistan, and ultimately 
to China. The main trade-routes were well established, and these could have 
allowed Buddhist monks to stretch their missionary efforts to reach China in 


10 We leave aside as unproved the excessively early date (A.D. 67 or 75) traditionally ascribed 
to T, xvit, no. 784. There is still no evidence to contradict Demiéville’s statement, ° Les premières 
traductions de textes datées de manière relativement sûre remontent à la deuxième moitié du 
115 siècle ap. J.-C.’ (L'Inde classique, 11, p. 398). 

2 H. Maspero, ‘Le songe et l'ambassade de l'empereur Ming, étude critique des sources’, 
BEFEO, x, 1910, 95-180, where the relevant texts are translated and discussed. E. Zürcher, 
The Buddhist conquest of China, 1959, 22, in citing this, mentions only the country of the Yüeh- 
chih (perhaps implying that ‘ India’ in the other versions is a later ‘ correction’, whether by 
authors or copyists ?). Another passage, from the Later Han Annals, has been held to prove that 
‘ dès année 66 de notre ère, le Bouddhisme était déjà en Chine une religion ayant ses moines et 
ses dévote ' (Chav. 1905, p. 550, n. 1) ; this may be over-optimistic. See also Zürcher, op. cit., 19. 

12 Chav. 1905, 546; text in commentary to San-kuo chth, 30 (Peking, Chung-hus shu-chil, 
1962, m1, 859). I am admittedly hardly qualified to criticize the arguments which led Chavannes 
to take seriously the date in question. But, on general grounds, I cannot escape the feeling that 
such a date may legitimately be doubted. [continued 
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the end. Nevertheless, there are some indications that political factors also were 
involved in the story. ۱ 

(a) During the past few decades, several scholars have suggested that some 
of the earliest Chinese translations of Buddhist texts were made from Prakrit 
rather than from Sanskrit. In the earlier stages of the discussion, there was 
some reticence as to the identity of the language in question. Sufficient evidence, 
however, has now accumulated to establish that the originals of these early 
Chinese translations were mostly, even if not exclusively, texts written in the 
North-Western (Gandhari) Prakrit. We shall return to this point. 

(b) During the period with which we are concerned (approximately, until 
the end of the Western Chin dynasty, A.D. 316), translators into Chinese 
included not more than six who were, or may possibly have been, of Indian 
origin, while some 16 others are traditionally linked with Central Asia: six 
Yüeh-chih, four Parthians, three Sogdians, two Kucheans, and, towards the end 
of the period, one Khotanese.!? Granted that these numbers are small, they are 
still sufficient to show that the advance of the Doctrine was, on the whole, a 
gradual process of infiltration : that a position of some sort in Central Asia had 
already been established, from which secondary tentacles could then reach out 
into China, Indeed, mere common sense would suggest as much. 

It may be pleasant, perhaps, to conjure up pictures of heroic monks setting 
out on the long walk from northern India to China in order to convert the 
unbelievers ; and readers need hardly be reminded that in later centuries many 
individual pilgrims are known to have made truly heroic journeys across Asia. 
In these earlier days, it is possible that there were Indian Buddhists of a calibre 
to compare with Hsüan-tsang and I-ching ; but it would be a romantic error 
to conjecture 4 priort that, in the absence of such, Buddhism could not have 
reached China when it did. 

(c) The secular Chinese histories, as is well known, are ignorant of even the 
names of Kaniska and his successors ; and, not unreasonably, this fact has been 
linked with the progressive lack of contact with the west during the last century 


The text of the Wet-lieh seems at first sight to say that it was the Chinese who taught the 
Ytieh-chih, which would be unbelievable. For a detailed discussion of this problem in relation to 
the versions in other texta, see Chavannes’s note (ibid., 547-8). Whether the story refers to an 
embassy to China, or, as has sometimes been held, from China to the Great Ytteh-chih, is a question 
not relevant here. See also Zürcher, op. oit., 24-5. 

15 And in addition, some six or seven Chinese. The figures given represent only the traditional 
ascriptions of translations which have survived, and are based on the information given in the 
‘ Table des auteurs et traduoteurs ', Hóbógirin, fasc. annexe (Tables du Taishd Issaiky0), pp. 127- 
52. Note also—to take a single example—that Chih-ch‘ien # Bff (ibid., p. 148, s.v. Shiken), to 
whom some 50 translations are attributed, is said to have been born in a Scythian (Yüeh-chih) 
family which had already been domiciled in China for at least two generations. Even without 
regard to points like this, it would be naive to assume that all the ascriptions are equally trust- 
worthy, and it must be made clear that no precision is claimed in this matter. N evertheless, the 
tendency indicated seems beyond cavil. A further point which may seem at first sight to be 
relevant, namely, that apparent ethnic designations could in some instances denote nothing more 
than the trivial relationship of spiritual or doctrinal ancestry (see Demiéville, in L’Inde classique, 
II, p. 400), does not materially affect the argument. 
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of the Han dynasty.14 In conjunction with this negative evidence, we must bear 
in mind that the Bactro-Indian empire of the Kusànas was in existence before 
this period ; that the Gandhari language, with ite Kharosthi script, had been 
adopted by them for official use, and was presumably carried by them into their 
Central Asian territories ; 15 and that during this century at the latest, Buddhist 
texts in Gandhari had reached China. 

It is then tempting to supply the missing piece by interpolation, and to 
conjecture that the Kusanas, profiting by the inability of the Chinese to maintain 
control over the Tarim Basin and the territories fringing the Takla Makan desert, 
sought to extend their own power to the east of the complex mountain country 
of the Pamir-Muztagh-ata region. It would make a pretty parallel if the secular 
power which helped to bring Buddhism to the frontiers of Parthia had also 
performed the same service for China. 

(d) If we could place any reliance on a source as late as the middle of the 
seventh century a.D., Hsüan-teang might seem to offer confirmation of such a 
conjecture, when he tells us that, ‘ according to tradition کر"‎ Kanigka led his 
army to the east of the Pamir (} عد‎ JA Hi = Æ زد‎ JF); and indeed the text 
goes on to imply that the tribes between there and China acknowledged him as 
overlord. The value of the story is much reduced by the fact that Kaniska 18 
designated, somewhat oddly, as ‘ king of Gandhára ’. Hsiian-tsang admittedly 
had the excuse that he had only local informants. But the story is still further 
weakened as evidence, it would seem, when it is confronted with an earlier 
Buddhist version," the Chinese text of which is dated c. A.D. 472. Here also 
Kaniska (called king of the Yiieh-chih country), after expanding his conquests 
in the other three directions, is set on winning the east as well. In order to do 80, 
he attempts to cross the Pamir (7's‘ung-ling), but in this effort (to point a moral, 
perhaps ?) he 18 unsuccessful. 


14 The key passage is the remark in the Later Han Annals (transl. Chay. 1907, 167): ‘A 
partir de la période yang-kia (132-134 p.C.), le prestige impérial tomba graduellement ; les divers 
royaumes (d’Occident) devinrent arrogants et négligente ; ils s’opprimérent et s'attaquérent tour 
à tour les uns les autres’. And a few sentences earlier (a.D. 127), ‘. . . les pays occupant les 
Ts'ong-ling f 4d [Pamir] et les régions plus à l'Ouest, rompirent (toutes relations aveo la 
Chine) ’. 

15 The use of Brahmi in the Kusüna inscriptions in districte such as Mathura was of course 
inevitable; but it does not contradict the above assumption. There is no evidence that Brahmi 
was ever used at this period in Central Asia as an established means of writing, and apart from 
a few isolated scraps, almost all the Central Asian Brihmi manuscripts known are of the Gupta 
period and later. The palm-leaf fragments in Kus&na-type Brahmi discovered near Kucha are 
only an apparent exception. The use of palm-leaves shows that the manuscript was written in 
India, and may have been transported to the region of Kucha at a much later date. (See H. Lüders, 
Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen (Königlich Preussische Turfan-Expeditionen: Kleinere 
Sanskrit-Texte, Ht. 1), Berlin, 1911, p. 3 ff.). 

19 So translated by S. Beal, Buddhist records of the western world, x, 50. The original (T, LI, 
no. 2087, 873c) has BH $ SE # FI. We should doubtless be slightly less sceptical if it were 
possible to maintain that chià Xš indicated written records ; but, in relation to India, Beal was 
probably right in his interpretation of the phrase as referring only to oral tradition. 

17 T ty, no. 208, 4845 ; transl. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologues, 111, 85-6. 
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(e) After these traditional and apparently insubstantial accounts, we may 
feel solid earth again under our feet when we learn from the Later Han Annals 18 
that, between A.D. 114 and 119, the ling of Kashgar, Àn-kuo, sent his uncle into 
exile to the country of the Yüeh-chih ; and after the king’s death, the Yüeh-chih 
did in fact send a body of soldiers to escort the uncle back across the Pamir to 
Kashgar, and to install him as king by armed force, in place of a nephew. 
Doubtless only a &mall military detachment was involved. The earlier expedition 
of A.D. 90 may have been a more serious attempt to expand eastwards ; 1° and 
although it was defeated by the Chinese general Pan Ch‘ao, the Yiieh-chih did 
succeed in crossing the Pamir, after an advance of several thousand 0 


6 


The evidence outlined in the preceding section gives no very strong support 
to the suggestion that the Kugana empire played an essential part in the further 
transmission of Buddhism to China. In favour, there are indications of 
probability in general terms—but how strong such probability may be can 
hardly be assessed. Important among these indications is the wide geographical 
extension in Central Asia of the Gandhari language, which was also the 
language of very many of the earliest Buddhist texts translated into Chinese.?? 

For the rest, the evidence transmitted in texts is slight, but quite definite : 
the Kusápas on more than one occasion made military incursions across the 
Pamir, but did not succeed in establishing themselves. The only voice to the 
contrary is that of Hsüan-tsang, and his report is not only imprecise but is 
based on a tradition which he heard of only in India. 

We must, I think, take this evidence seriously. Unless some relevant 
information has hitherto been overlooked, we cannot postulate any extensive 
control by the Kusünas over the countries around the Takla Makan at any 
period before A.D. 130. Hstian-tsang’s story may be based on a legend ; but if it 
reflects facts, it can hardly refer to a period earlier than about the middle of the 
second century A.D. It must be said emphatically that the mention of the name 
of Kaniska here is valueless. This is so whether or not there is a factual back- 
ground to the story. 


15 Chav. 1907, 205. [Note that on this page, line 6, the date 116, which unfortunately has been 
repeated in print, 1s a misprint for 119.] 

1* Biography of Pan Ch'ao, transl. Chavannes, T'oung Pao, Sér. 11, Vol. vu, 1906, 232-3. 

10 Many of the points mentioned in the preceding part of this article have been noted and 
discussed (though often from a different point of view) by earlier writers. Special mention should 
be made of Sten Konow’s ‘ Historical introduction’ to Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I, 1, 
Kharoshthi inscriptions, 1929 ; and L. de La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, 1930, 
310 ff. These provide a useful conspectus of the bibliography of earlier stages in many contro- 
versies of this period of history, and much that must still be given serious consideration, even 
although not a few interpretations of detail must now be adjudged to be mistaken. 

31 Apart from its use as such in the Kharosthi documents, the very considerable influence of 
this Prakrit is attested by the numerous loan-words from it which survived in other Central Asian 
languages. 

11 See below, § 20. 
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Among the wealth of manuscript remains recovered from Chinese Turkistan 
in modern times, the documents written in the Kharosthi script supply the most 
immediate evidence for the present argument. The birch-bark Dharmapada 
manuscript discovered near Khotan in 1892 (MS Dutreuil de Rhins) and a 
fragmentary Buddhist inscription from Lo-yang * are slight but definite traces 
of the Central Asian journey of Buddhism ; and the Lo-yang inscription proves 
the continuing association of the Gandhari language with Buddhism after China 
had been reached. 

Historically, however, the most important source is the large collection of 
Kharosthi documents (often referred to, for convenience, as the ‘ Niya 
documents’) discovered by Sir Aurel Stein during his three expeditions to 
Chinese Turkistan. Concerning these documents, Stein himself wrote,?* ‘We 
are thus faced with the question whether the far-spread use of [Kharosthi 
writing and an early Prakrit for administrative purposes] was not partly a result 
also of the political influence which the powerful Indo-Scythian dominion 
established both north and south of the Hindukush seems to have exercised for a 
time in the Tarim Basin during the.early centuries of our era, or of that even 
more important cultural influence which must have accompanied the Buddhist 
propaganda carried eastwards from the Oxus region about the same period. 
The time has not yet arrived for attempting a definite answer to this and 
kindred questions ’. 

Even with the lapse of years, it would be presumptuous to claim that 
definite answers can now be given. Nevertheless, though much remains to be 
done, we can now profit from the work of many scholars who have subsequently 
added much to our knowledge of the relevant materials ; and it does now seem 
possible to say that Stein’s insight here was remarkable, and that his interpreta- 
tion appears to be in essentials correct. 


8 


The Chinese name of the country to which these Kharosthi documents 
belonged was first noted on one of the Chinese pieces intermingled with others in 
Kharosthi in N.v.xv (see below, و‎ 14), read as #8 # E [#4] ‘ [Edict of] the king 
of Shan-shan ’.25 The name was afterwards confirmed by the discovery, also at 
the Niya site, of three Kharosthi documents 2۶ bearing a Chinese seal. This was 
read for Stein as #8 3& 3B EN Shan-shan chin yin, and translated as ' seal of 
the [chief official of the] command of Shan-shan °. 


13 For the former, see the introduction to my edition, The Gandhart Dharmapada ; and for the 
latter, ‘ A Kharosthi inscription from China’, BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, 517-30. 

34 Serindia, 1, 243. 

25 Chavannes, in Ancient Khotan, 1, 538, where the fourth character is noted as conjectural. 
We can presumably take the reading of the name on trust; but unfortunately, in the published 
photographs of the piece of wood in question (ibid., Ir, plates cv, oxiv), no writing can be dis- 
tinguished except by the application of more imagination than is deairable in such matters. 

26 Kh. 571, 500, 640; Serindia, 1, 230, 260, 262, 266; photograph of the seal on the first of 
these (printed upside down), Serindia, 1v, plate xx. 
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It is convenient to note here a correction which is long overdue. The seal, of 
which a line-drawing is given here, is perhaps not of the highest quality of 


zs 
workmanship; but there can be little doubt that the last character is not yin, but 
wer Ej: hence, ‘The (Chinese) High Commissioner for Shan-shan’. The 
difference is slight ; but it may be of some interest to have the rank of chün-wei 
attested 7 

Shan-shan is one of the ‘ Western countries’ frequently mentioned in the 
Chinese histories, and its name is among those which are traditionally listed in 
Chinese accounts of the routes from China to the West. Along the north of the 
Takla Makan desert, the way passed through the little kingdoms of Argi (Agni, 
modern Karashahr) and Kucha, and thence to Kashgar. The southern route 
went through Lou-lan, and thence to Ch'ieh-mo (Chii-mo), and Ching-chiieh— 
places which, in the third century A.D. were under the rule of Shan-shan ; 25 and 
thereafter through the separate kingdom of Khotan to the Pamir. 

Most of the Kharosthi documents were found by Stein in the sand-buried 
ruins of a large settlement spread out along the dried-up bed of the Niya river, 
approximately 55 miles north of the modern town of Niya Bazar. At a second 
Bite to the north-west of the dried-up salt-lake which was the ancient Lop-nor, 
some 300 miles eastwards from Niya, Stein recovered another, though much 
smaller, collection of Kharosthi documents, which, from their nature and 
contents, undoubtedly belonged to the same period and to the same kingdom. 
In effeot, these two deserted cities were situated olose to the western and eastern 
boundaries respectively of the ancient kingdom of Shan-shan. 


9 


On internal evidence, the ancient names of these two places were identified 
in the documents,® where the ‘ Niya site ' is Cadota (also written Cadoda), and 
the Lop-nor site is Krora'$mna (also Krorayina). The latter name was readily 
equated with the Chinese place-name Lou-lan HE E K. lgu-lán (with an earlier 
initial cluster ® such as *yl-); and confirmation is provided by the contem- 


*7 This appears also to contradict the assertion in modern dictionaries (Tzd-has, p. 1347; 
Tz't-ytan, p. 1493)—"which do not give the source—that Shan-shen became a chan under the Sui 
dynasty. Presumably the evidence from the ground is to be taken as more trustworthy. But this 
problem I must leave to specialists in Chinese history. 

38 Chav. 1905, 537. For a summary of the Chinese information about Shan-shan/Lou-lan 
from the Han period until the T‘ang Annals, see Stein, Serindia, 1, 318-45, and 416-27. 

1° See Rapson, Khar. inser., IF, 324-5. 

of. EGP, 122. The alternative transcription in which the first syllable is written 2È‏ قد 
K.1056 lâu is apparently attested only fram later sources, and is not relevant for the original‏ 
form of the name‏ 
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porary Sogdian spelling kr'wr'n (Krordn).®" The statement in the Former Han 
Annals that the name of Lou-lan was changed to Shan-shan in 77 ۶ refers to 
the country ; and the occurrence of Lou-lan in a number of the Chinese docu- 
ments from the Lop-nor site shows that the Chinese themselves continued to use 
this name for the town of Kroraina. 

The identity of Cadota and the Chinese Ching-chiich was suggested by Stein 
and by Rapson, although the latter cautiously added ® that there was probably 
no connexion between the two names. It now seems almost certain, however, 
that Cadota does represent the same name which was transcribed into Chinese 
as Ching-chüeh #3} #8 K. tsjang-dz’jwat. The correspondence ts- : c- appears also 
in Calmadana (see next paragraph). The vowel in the first syllable (Karlgren’s 
Archaic *-éng rhyme) is sufficiently accounted for by the known tendency of 
Gandhari to show a fronted vowel in the neighbourhood of a palatal consonant 
(GDhp., p. 81). In inherited Indian words, the symbol d corresponds to Sanskrit 
intervocalic -{-, -d-,?* and it is therefore legitimate to compare the use of Chinese 
dz- in the Dirghagama transcription 95 & ¥ ¥ Fi] P. Pou-dzdm-bé-l\. This 
last would then not represent directly Udumbarika, but the possible alternative 
form with Udu-. Further, the vowel-correspondence in the second syllable of 
Cadota can be supported by the transcription of Suddhodana as RE FA Hy K. 
civat-d’gu-d’An, indicating a transcription value *-ut, *-ot for the rhyme 4wdt. 

The identification of Calmadana with Ch‘ieh-mo" H. X P. tshqa/-mát has 
been generally accepted ; 85 and the full name is given by Hsiian-teang, as 
+e ME EK BE P. cret[*6at]-má-dá-ná. Rapson went on to quote the evidence of 
the documents for the main stages of the journey between the capital and 
Khotan (Calmadana, Sica, Cadota, Nina, Khotamna), and on this basis readily 
agreed with Stein’s equation of Calmadina with the modern Charchan.?? 

Of other places mentioned, Sáca, situated between Calmadina and Cadota, 
may be the modern Endere, but this remains conjectural ; nor is there definite 
proof that either name denotes the place which the Chinese sources © call 
Heiao-yüan حزر‎ $i. Little more can be said at present beyond the fact that the 

51 See W. B. Henning, ‘ The date of the Sogdian Ancient Letters ’, BSOAS, xn, 3-4, 1948, 611. 
In view of this agreement, we need not attempt to decide here whether the Kharosthi spelling 
reflects a phonetic development or a derivative form with the suffix -ina. (For other examples of 
the latter, seo T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, § 77.) 

31 Chav. 1905, p. 537, n. ; Stein, Serindia, I, 325. 

33 Khar. inscr., IN, 325. 34 Burrow, op. oit., $ 18. 

35 Quoted EGP, 231; 7,1, no. 1, 47a. [Note that beside the development -mb- > -mm- 
Gündh&ri also has examples where the voiced stop is preserved, e.g., sabudha (Sk. sambuddha) : 
gee GDhp., p. 100.] 

36 Attested for the second century A.D., T, m, no. 167, 409c (An Shih-kao). 

37 ‘This is doubtless to be preferred to the alternative reading CA&-mo, P. tsjo-mdt; and if so, 
the rising tone here may in some manner reflect the -}- in the Prakrit spelling. 

3* Rapson, loc. cit.; EGP, 109. 

39 Serindia, 1, 219. This seems reasonable on the map, and is not necessarily at variance with 
the proposal to derive the name Charchan from the ancient form of Shan-shan: J. Hamilton, in 
T'oung Pao XLv1, 1-2, 1958, 121, cited in EGP, 109. I am in no position to judge the linguistic 
acceptability of this etymology ; but this is not relevant here. 

40 Han shu, 96 (followed by Wei-lüeh), cited by Chav. 1905, 536. 
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last-named was situated between the same two places. Stein “ considered that 
Endere could be identified with the place which Hsiian-tsang called ' the old 
country of the Tu-huo-lo 48 K $°. The earlier interpretation which saw in 
this a mention of the famous Tochari has indeed been put in doubt by the editors 
of the Taishd text, where the name is %§ 38% K. tuo-l4.43 The textual evidence 
for this may be decisive, and if so, there are no Tocharians mentioned here. 
But if the Taishd reading is less than certain, we may note that the sources 
quoted seem to give reasonable support for a reading such as f W oM 
K. iuo/-yuá-lá. In this connexion we may note Pulleyblank’s proposal to see 
in the name 7'a-yüan & Hg a transcription of *Taywar (Tochari).9? The points 
mentioned above do not in themselves constitute & positive argument in favour 
of this theory, but they are undoubtedly compatible with it ; and it is tempting 
to suggest that the name Hsiao-yüan designates the place which Hstian-tsang 
called ‘the old T'u-huo-lo country ’.44 An obvious parallel is to be seen in the use 
of the names ‘Great Yiieh-chih’ for those who had migrated westwards (or 
were traditionally believed to have done so) and ‘ Little Yüeh-chih ' for those 
who had remained in or near the earlier territory of the tribe. 

The name of Niya calls for no special comment: Khar. Nina, Khot. Nifia, 
Hsüan-tsang JE HE *net-fag^/ (doubtless to be preferred to the reading JE, ## 
*n1-fíay in the Taishd edition, loc. cit.). 

Between Niya and Khotan lay the place called KAema,*5 which is mentioned 
several times in the documents. Like Khotan, it presumably lay outside the 
territory of Shan-shan at this period. The name is to be identified with that 
which appears in Khotanese documents of as late as the ninth century, where 
it is written Phema. The identity is proved by tne occurrence of the latter in a 
bilingual Khotanese-Chinese document, where the Chinese version renders the 
name as tk khamy.4® It is of some interest that the Chinese still keeps here 
the initial روم‎ although Hsiian-tsang some two centuries earlier transcribed the 
name as Hf WE phes-md.*” 


41 Ancient Khotan, 1, 435. 

4f T, LI, no. 2087, 9460, where the footnote shows that the reduction to two syllables is a 
definite editorial choice. 43 EGP, 90. 

44 There are admittedly discrepancies between the sources in the distances given; but no 
argument worthy of consideration can be based on figures which were, at the best, very rough 
estimates in the first instance, and which have subsequently been subject to the risks of accidental 
corruption and the tampering of interpolators. 

45 Recognized as a place-name by Burrow, op. cit., p. 86. On the problems raised by the early 
Chinese transcriptions of the name of the Keriya region, see EGP, 88-9. The Hou Han shu, which 
calls the territory $i] f P. kjou-mye, gives the name of the capital as 2 FH. As a possibility 
for consideration, it might be suggested that the second character here (being a common one in 
transcriptions) is a corruption, encouraged further by the name of the country, and that the name 
of the town might be emended to E W *nep-fie/ (or *ney-nei/). This could represent the name of 
Niya, a town whose strategic importance must have been obvious. That it should sometimes have 
been held by the kingdom to the east, sometimes by that to the west of the river, would scarcely 
be & cause for surprise. 

** EGP, 88, and H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts, Iv, pp. 37, 135 ff. 

47 7, LI, no. 2087, 9450. 
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In the preceding section we have examined the main evidence which indicates 
the geographical extension of the kingdom, and confirms that the territory 
Stretching between the Niya river and Lop-nor did in fact constitute & single 
kingdom. We now summarize the main evidence for the location of the docu- 
ments in time. An important part of this evidence is provided by the names of 
kings and regnal years in a considerable number of documents. Most of those 
which are so dated are deeds of sale and other legal documents, and the dates 
given can therefore be taken as trustworthy. 

Among the very few Kharosthi documents discovered at Endere, Kh. 661 
(a deed of sale concerning a camel) is dated in the tenth year of a kang of Khotan. 
This document has long been recognized to be divergent, both in handwriting 
and orthography, and undoubtedly stands outside the series of the other 
documents. There is no means of telling whether it is contemporary, and the 
king in question has not been dated up to the present. Some Iranian features 
have been noted in this document,*® and to these it may be of interest to add 
that one of the witnesses to the deed of sale is named Nam-vadhaga. This must 
certainly be the same name as that borne by the Sogdian Nanat-vandak who 
wrote a letter concerning conditions in China in the year a.D. 313.49 It would be 
a miracle of coincidence if the same person was involved in both instances, and 
the appearance of the name in Kharosthi does not assist in the problem of 


dating. 
11 


The remaining five kings, who must form a series in the history of Shan-shan, 
were discussed by Rapson,5° who showed from internal evidence that their 
reigns were in the following order: Pepiya, Tajaka (although there is a doubt 
here, and Tajaka may have preceded Pepiya), Amgoka, Mahiri, and Vasmana. 
In favour of putting Tajaka at the beginning of the series is the fact that the 
single document where his name appears (in the third year of his reign) has 
spellings such as maharaja-, while Pepiya shares with the other three the 
Imguistically younger form maharaya-. The first and last of the regnal years of 
these kings which appear in the documents are : 


Tajaka 3 
Pepiya 3—8 


45 One of the king’s titles, Ainaza ‘ general ’ [in this context, ‘ commander-in-chief ' would be 
more appropriate] is certain: T. Burrow, BIOS, vu, 3, 1935, 514; Khot. hindyed, H. W. Bailey, 
in BSOS, vur, 2-3, 1936, 790-1. The idea that this title ‘ would most probably have been con- 
ferred by the Chinese court’ is a guess without foundation, and should not have been allowed 
to appear in print (F. W. Thomas, BIOS, vim, 2-3, 1936, 789). The vendor's name, KAvarnarse, 
has a decidedly Iranian appearance (cf. Pharnerseh, F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 93b), and 
Burrow, BSOS, vu, 8, 1935, 515, compared the first part of the name with Av. x*arenah-, although 
he later withdrew this in favour of x*ar-, BSOS, vu, 4, 1035, 789. 

4 W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xm, 3-4, 1948, 615. 

50 Khar. inscr., IM, 823 ff. 
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Amgoka 5— 36 5 

Mahiri 4— 28 

Vasmana 3 — 11 
We cannot be certain that these reigns succeeded one another without interval, 
nor that the latest regnal year attested is necessarily the last year of the reign in 
question. Nevertheless, very long gaps seem improbable, and the total period 
covered by the documents is therefore probably 100 years, be it a little more or a 
little less. 

It will be seen that the names of these kings have no obvious Indian 
connexions.5 Nor has it been suggested, as far as I know, that any of them are 
of Iranian origin, although etymological suggestions might be possible for one 
of them, or conceivably two. In the case of Pepiya the editors indicate some 
doubt as to the actual reading of the name. Two of the names, however, invite 
comparison with names mentioned in the Chinese histories of the period. It is 
not suggested, of course, that identity of persons is involved. When it is 
remembered that there is some fluctuation in spelling between ¢ and d (although 
many instances are only apparent, and are due to the difficulty of distinguishing 
the two Kharosthi characters in many scribal hands), and that the anusvara is 
not infrequently omitted, we may compare the name Tajaka with fW f 4 
*dan-jak[-ywdi] 54 and Fk $5 "dan-cak*5. Other persons mentioned in the 


51 In Kh. 418 (see Rapson, loc. cit.) the editors were uncertain whether the figure written was 
36 or 46. In his translation, Burrow read it as 36, and this is provisionally accepted in the present 
discussion, since it fits better into the chronological schema outlined in the following part of this 
article. If, on the other hand, the higher figure is correct, this would not disprove the suggested 
chronology, but would only entail slight adjustments in the later part of the period. In the absence 
of other information, probability would naturally favour the shorter period : reigns of 46 years or 
more are by no means unknown elsewhere, but they are comparatively rare. A fresh inspection of 
the original is desirable, but, with the likelihood of progressive fading of the ink since it was read 
by Rapson and his colleagues, it would be only good luck if the figure could now be read with 
complete certainty. 

52 It would be mere irresponsibility to suggest that T'ajaka is the equivalent of a Sanskrit 
*Tarjaka ‘ Threatener ', or to suppose that the existence of varsman- would justify a derivation 
of Vasmana from *Vürgmana ‘ Possessor of virility’: Indian kings did not use personal names 
such as these. A Sanskrit verse in an anthology (Subhagitaratnakoga, ed. D. D. Kosambi and 
V. V. Gokhale (HOS, xurı), 1957, no. 1448) is ascribed to an otherwise unknown Angoka—a 
curiosity, but scarcely relevant here. 

53 The spelling T'ajaka implies either -jj- or -mj-, in contrast to the use of -f- in the same docu- 
ment for the earlier single intervocalic stop, as in ۰ 

54 Quoted in commentary to San-kuo chik, 30 (1962 edition, m, 837-8) from a Wei shu. This 
passage does not permit us to decide whether the third syllable is part of the personal name or 
a transcription of a title in the indigenous language : of. also Huai-t‘ou Fi YR, ibid., 838. 

5 Wei-lüeh (ibid. 859, with BF K. téja\ (*ca\), but this may be a misprint) ; Chav. 1905, 526, 
where T'an-t'o is preferred, although the alternative reading of the second character, tehe (chiA), 
is mentioned in a footnote. Karlgren, GSR, no. 795, gives only t'ák, but the other reading is noted 
in the Kuang-yün, spelt XZ 44, i.e. cak (in Karlgren’s notation, t&jak). 

T‘an-shih-huai is said to have died between A.D. 178 and 184 (W. Samolin, Hast Turkistan to 
the twelfth century, 1964, 45), and is therefore not the same person as T'an-ohih, if the [۲۶-۲ is 
correct in referring the latter to ‘the juncture of Han and Wei’: # VE Fi < PE. This is an 
elastic expression, it would seem, since Chavannes explained it in a footnote as ‘ entre 200 et 220 
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Kharosthi documents apparently bear the same or a closely related name: 
Tamjaka (Tamjaga), Tamjika ; and possibly such names as Tamcgeya are also 
to be compared. 

The name Amgoka is spelt in several different ways: ar a, amguvaka, 
amgoka, amgvaka.°* The interpretation of this name as representing a Chinese 
An-chou 5? is impossible (assuming that any of the usual systems of transcrip- 
tion was employed), and it therefore seemed unprofitable to expend time in 
attempting to discover a reason for such a proposal. The name Amgoka was 
recognized by Konow to be compatible with that of the king of Khotan 
mentioned in the Later Han Annals (a.p. 152 and 175), An-kuo 4 W 
?dn-kwok. Since Konow has subsequently been accused of identifying not only 
the ngmes but also the persons involved,5? it is desirable to draw attention to 
his explicit denial of this.9° There is a high probability that the name, neverthe- 
less, was correctly identified. We need not be concerned here to attempt to 
decide whether the rulers in question had adopted a Chinese-style name 
(W. Bauer, Der chinesische Personenname, 1959, 281) or whether the Chinese 
version is merely an auspicious approximation to the pronunciation of an 
indigenous Central Asian name. In addition to the king An-kuo of Khotan, we 
have already had occasion to note a king of Kashgar bearing the same name. 


12 


If the names: of the rulers are neither Indian nor recognizably Kusana, 
matters are altogether different with regard to their titles. Thus, for example, 
Kh. 579, of the ninth year of Amgoka, begins with the exuberant description : 
maharaya rayatirayasa mahamtasa jayamtasa dharmiyasa sacadharmasthidasa 
mahanwu' ava maharaya amkvaga devaputrasa ; and various combinations and 
selections of such titles occur in most of the earlier dated documents. Although 
some of these designations are used also by pre-Kusina dynasties ruling in 


environ ap. J.-C.'. But these matters are outside our province. What is relevant is that in each 
case the reference is to a leader of the Hsien-pi tribe ff E ; that the older forms of T'an-shih- 
and T'an-chih could be transcriptions of the same foreign name; and that the Hsien-pi had at 
this period extended their territorial control to the south-west as far as Tun-huang and the Lop 
region—close enough in space and time to admit the suggested comparison of names as at least 
& possibility. 

56 In Kh. 709 the editors presented a further alternative, amgomka, but the published facsimile 
(Stein, Innermost Asia, plate xvin) does not seem to justify the second anusvdra, The spelling 
amgonka, which appears twice in the edition, is not in any case to be taken as identical in inten- 
tion, and was rejected by Burrow, Translation of the Kharostht documents, no. 418. A form of the 
name with a nasal in the second syllable can thus be considered as unsupported up to the present. 

57 F. W. Thomas, in Acta Orientalia, xm, 1935, 49, 50, quoted by Burrow, Lang. of the Khar. 
documents, p. 71. Because of the date, the reference could surely not have been to the An-chou 
fe JEJ ?án-cjw mentioned in Accounts of Western nations in the History of the Northern Chou 
dynasty (transl. R. A. Miller, 1959, 8) who attacked Shan-shan in a.p. 442. 

55 Chav. 1907, 173 and 171. 

°° Orso it would appear: de La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, 371. 

so CU, r, 1, p. lxxiv. 

¢1 See $ 5(e), with n. 18. 
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India, the general arrangement here cannot have been derived from any Source 
other than the Kusinas. The most familiar ‘ abbreviated title’ used of the 
dynasty in Indian inscriptions, both Brahmi and Kharosthi, is maharaja 
rajatiraja devaputra N. Konow quoted a similar string of titles from an earlier 
document of Amgoka’s reign (Kh. 581), and added, ‘We are at every step 
reminded of the Indian Kushanas, and we involuntarily draw the inference that 
the latter had left a strong mark in the administration of Chinese Turkestan ۵ 

In the passage already quoted ($ 7), Stein wrote of the ‘ political influence ’ 
of the Indo-Scythians ; and Konow here, by implication at least, also seems to 
have been thinking in such terms. Yet it is difficult to believe that these royal 
titles, and the complete adoption of Prakrit and Kharosthi writing in administra- 
tion, were merely the result of ‘influence ’—unless the word was intended to 
carry more than its usual meaning. These things may, against all probability, 
have occurred. The intelligible explanation is the simple one: that the territory 
in question was in fact incorporated into the Kusàna empire. We can only 
guess at a date, but as already indicated, the period around the middle of the 
second century A.D. is probable; and on the evidence at present available, the 
postulate of any date earlier or later than this by more than a decade or two 
would seem to encounter grave difficulties. It is true that the Shan-shan 
kingdom seems to have been independent at the period of the earliest of our 
documents, and there are no grounds for believing that any links with Bactria 
still existed. 

The weakening of Chinese control in Central Asia, with local insurrections 
and nomadic disturbances towards the end of the Han dynasty, may well have 
made it easier for the Kusanas to extend their power far to the east of the 
Pamir. Later, the same factors would have made it increasingly difficult for 
them to retain hold of the eastern territories, especially when faced at the same 
time by the threat from the direction of Parthia on their western borders. The 
final conquest of the Bactrian Kusanas by the new Persian Sasanian dynasty 
was certainly prior to A.D. 260, and may have taken place ‘ early in the reign of 
Ardashir..., and perhaps even before AD. 230’ (A. D. H. Bivar, BSOAS, 
XXVI, 3, 1963, 499). If so, the ‘embassy of Vasudeva’ to China in A.D. 230 
requires further consideration. 


13 


The embassy from an otherwise unknown Po-t‘iao yk 3H P. pá-deu, king 
of the Great Yüeh-chih, to the Wei emperor of China in A.D. 230,99 has been 
mentioned so frequently in print, and in such a manner, that many students of 
Indian history may by now have been hypnotized to believe that this provides 
a firm date within the reign of the Kusana ruler of Kaniska’s line whose name in 
Indian inscriptions is Vasudeva. It is not easy to understand the reason for such 
credulity. The embassy is referred to in a single isolated sentence; no other 
information from other sources has been added to this scrap; and if the king 


$2 CII, n, 1, p. Ixxiv. $3 San-kuo chih, 3 (1962 edition, 1, 97). 
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referred to by the Chinese transcription was in fact called Vàsudeva,9* there is 
nothing to tell us who he was. A name as common as Vasudeva must have been 
borne by countless kings, and not only in India : indeed, at a much later period, 
Wasudewa appears as a king’s name in four documents from Tumshug, near 
Maralbashi.95 

It would make reasonable sense if the embassy of Po-t‘iao came from a small 
splinter-kingdom, one of the fragments into which the Kusana empire fell apart. 
At the beginning of the Three Kingdoms, it might well have seemed that a small 
local ruler would look to the Wei as a better prospect of protection than was 
offered by the old Bactrian kingdom. The Shan-shan of the Kharosthi docu- 
ments can hardly be anything other than a similar splinter which had become 
independent from the main empire. It is also worth observing that the date of 
the notorious embassy, A.D. 230, is very close to the beginning of the period 
covered by the Kharosthi documents. 

In outline then, we postulate a period of Kusana possession of the Shan-shan 
country, a period which may in fact have been quite short before independent 
rulers took over control. It must have been long enough for.the establishment 
of Prakrit and the Kharosthi script for government purposes. From this region 
and period no other forms of writing other than Kharosthi and Chinese are 
known to have been in common use. 

Abruptly, in the year 17 of Amgoka, the royal titles suffer a change. In 
place of the earlier exuberance of Indian epithets, the two documents bearing 
this date (Kh. 571, 590) designate the king as mahanw ava maharaya jitugha 
Amguvaka devaputra. These titles, and only these, remain the standard official 
formula for all the subsequent documents dated in the reign of Amgoka and 
those of his two known successors. This alteration of the royal style can 
hardly be without political significance. And the nature of the political change 
involved is beyond dispute : for although the two documents in question are of 
purely local concern (being deeds of sale concerning transactions at Cadota), 
they are two of those which are authenticated by a Chinese seal. (See above § 8.) 

The evidence of the royal titles, therefore, suggests that the period covered 
by the documents divides at the year 17 of Amgoka ; and the evidence of the 


۰4 The identification of the name has occasionally been doubted, but the general opinion seems 
to be that the Chinese form is at least a possible transcription of Vasudeva, or rather, of à Prakritio 
version of the name, even if it may not be an entirely adequate attempt. (Note that the initial 
på has a parallel in the common transcription i $E 3€ pá-lá-nái, Sk. Varanasi.) The real 
difficulty is not this. Accept that the name Vasudeva was meant; but consider whether, from 
a comparable (hypothetical) reference in an Oriental text to & Western European king called 
Henry (who might be Heinrich), and with no more data than we have for Vasudeva, we would 
dare to guess which person was meant. 

Texts in Konow, ‘ The oldest dialect of Khotanese Saka’, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog-‏ 5ه 
videnskap, x1v, 1947, 156 ff. For the first of these documenta, see also H. W. Bailey, ‘ Languages‏ 
of the Saka ', Handbuch der Orientalistik, rv, 1, 1958, 158. Konow proposed a date not earlier than‏ 
the seventh century for these documents (loo. cit., 160) : and it is of some interest to observe that,‏ 
while the royal titles appear in Iranian, the first document includes among them jezdampura,‏ 
a translation of the old Kus&npa title devaputra, and so rendered by Konow.‏ 
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Chinese seal suggests that the country was independent during the first part, 
and subject to Chinese control (or at least nominally so) from Amg. 17 to the end 
of Vagmana’s reign. This supposition, as we shall see, is consistent with the 
contemporary Chinese evidence. 

It may be observed that the title devaputra regularly comes after the name 
of the king, and not before it, as is usually the case in earlier examples from 
India. The point is perhaps of no significance, but there is a slight possibility 
that our Central Asian kings were aware of the interest shown by the Chinese 
in the use of the title ‘Son of Heaven’ by the Yiieh-chih kings. The Kharosthi 
documents, by placing this title after the king’s name, may have intended to 
give it greater prominence. 


14 


The king-pin of the evidence for dating the Kharosthi documents is well 
known. A single room in one of the buildings at Cadota excavated by Stein 
(N.v.xv) yielded a large number of pieces written in Kharosthi, intermingled 
with some 50 in Chinese; and one of the latter contains the date of writing, 
A.D. 269.9* This date is not open to any argument : ‘it must be accepted as 
certain, beyond any doubt. The associated Kharosthi documents, admittedly, 
are not thereby proved with equal certainty to belong to the same period ; but 
any alternative hypothesis raises almost insuperable difficulties. With hardly 
any exceptions, scholars have in fact accepted a third-century dating, and no 
proposal for any period significantly different can be taken seriously, unless its 
author can first provide a convincing explanation of how the Chinese third- 
century documents might have been embedded in a mass of Kharosthi docu- 
ments from a different epoch. As Stein suggested, the room in question was not 
a filing-office, but a place for discarding written materials which were no longer 
needed—a rather large ancient equivalent of a waste-paper-basket. The 
simplest explanation, that the Chinese and Kharosthi were contemporary, 
seems to be the only one which can account for the manner in which the two 
sets were found, mixed together in a closely compacted mass. And, moreover, 
this hypothesis is confirmed by the way in which it permits this particular series 
of documents to fit neatly into a chronology which is also congruent with other 
available evidence. 

In contrast to the Chinese, the Kharosthi materials do not give any indica- 
tion of an absolute chronology, but only regnal years of kings. From the room 
in question, only nine documents (from a total of 186 pieces) bear such dates, 
but these are widely spread : Amgoka, year 23 ; *' Mahiri, years 4, 11, 17, 21, 


?* See Rapson, Khar. inscr., IN, 325; Kh. 213-08 ; Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1, 338 ff., 309 ff. ; 
Chinese documenta edited and translated by Chavannes in Ancient Khotan, 1, 037 ff. The original 
of the dated document is clear and unambiguous, ‘ fifth year of the period ¢t‘ai-shth’: ibid., IL, 
plate oxm. 

é? Kh. 327: the name of the king is lost, but, as Rapson showed (Khar. inscr., 11, 326), the 
document must belong to the reign of Amgoka, because of the occurrence of the name of the 
kitsa'itsa Varpa (and, it may be added, other proper names). 
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22; Vasmana, years 8, 9, 9. A scatter such as this would certainly not be 
inconsistent with a suggestion that we have here the discarded materials 
(mostly civil service correspondence and records) of a governmental office first 
established a few years before Amg. 23, which continued to operate until the 
collapse of the Shan-shan dynasty in Vag. 11 or a few years later. 

The period covered would, in effect, be virtually the same as that already 
noted, which is initiated by the adoption of the royal title j1fugha in the year 
17 of Amgoka. 

15 


The new title jugha thus takes on a new significance in relation to the history 
of the dynasty. Doubtless because its political implications had not been given 
due weight, no serious attempt, so far as I know, has been made to explain it. 
The word has no Indian ancestry as a royal title, and an Indian etymology, 
even if a possible one could be found, would be suspect for this reason alone. 
Our foregoing discussion leads us to the near certainty that the word is a 
transcription of a Chinese title. 

The interpretation of the title jt{ugha (which appears in a variety of spellings : 
juga, jttught, citughi, jetugha, jitumga, jitumgha, citumghi) was greatly facili- 
tated by a recent proposal by Pulleyblank concerning the reconstruction of 
Middle Chinese.88 The two initials K. 4-, dZ-, which later coincided, were 
transposed in Pulleyblank’s reconstruction; and this transposition has the 
merit of showing a much closer agreement between the Chinese transcriptions 
and their Indian originals in very many instances. The forms of the title in 
Kharosthi which show the anusvdra are important. Apart from a very few 
instances of accident or analogy, a superfluous anusvare is rare indeed (except 
when induced by a following nasal consonant). Its omission on the other hand, 
although not unduly frequent in these documents, is sufficiently attested, 
and is especially understandable in this word, where it would be graphically 
awkward. 

In the light of these two points, therefore, it is possible to see that jtumgha 
is a valid transcription of the Chinese title shih-chung fF vp K. div-tiung, 
P. fii-tjup (itu). 

The equation of the Shan-shan royal title with this particular Chinese 
official designation is given strong support by the occurrence of the same title 
in one of the Chinese documents from the mixed Chinese-Kharosthi collection 
in N.v.xv. The piece in question, with Chavannes’s translation,9? is as follows : 
STRPAMH بر 85 عد‎ Be EQ 85 243 32 XD كه‎ dopo)... (Un 
tel, ayant par délégation de la dynastie) Tsin (les titres de) ta-tou-wei exergant 
les fonctions de che-tchong, grand marquis investi par les Tsin, (protecteur ? 
de) Chan-chan (au sud du Lop-nor), Yen-k‘i (Karachar), K‘ieou-tseu (Koutcha), 
Sou-le (Kachgar)...., allié aux Tsin...’. It is almost impossible to expect 
complete certainty in the translation of a fragment such as this, which is 


68 EGP, 07-8. *? In appendix to Stein, Anctent Khotan, 1, 537. 
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certainly incomplete at the end, and possibly also at the beginning. It seems 
` improbable, however, that so wide a jurisdiction should have been entrusted to 
a single individual. There is no question here of a Chinese official such as a 
‘ Secretary-General for the Western countries ' (Hsi-yii chang-shth 75 & E Hi). 
We may then consider the possibility of an interpretation such as, ‘(... those 
who) on behalf of the Chin Emperor exercise authority as shih-chung . . . allies 
of the Chin, (the rulers of) Shan-shan, ete.’. 

One might expect that this could be part of a copy of a letter conveying 
instructions to local rulers from a Chinese authority, such as the Prefect 
(t‘at-shou "X; Sf) of Tun-huang, who is in fact mentioned in the dated document 
excavated from the same room. 

Naturally, this document, in whatever way it is interpreted, does not prove 
absolutely that the king of Shan-shan had the title of shih-chung. Nevertheless, 
It does attest the use of the title in Central Asia at the time in question. It is 
a title known to have been conferred by the Chinese on foreign rulers: 
Chavannes (loc. cit.) quoted an instance of the conferment of the same title on 
a foreign king under the Wei dynasty, and elsewhere 7° mentioned a reference 
in the colophon of the Mahisasaka Vinaya to a king who was a shih-chung in 
A.D. 423. 


16 

There can then be no reasonable doubt that the adoption of the title 
Jitumgha/shih-chung denoted in reality a submission to China, even if the kings 
of Shan-shan themselves continued to use it as if it were a title of honour. We 
should observe also that both of the legal documents of the year Amg. 17, in 
which this new title first appears, are those which bear the seal of a Chinese 
official. It would seem that the Chinese, on re-establishing their authority in 
this part of Central Asia, were taking especial care to make an initial impression 
of firmness. 

This having been established, it would seem desirable to see whether it is 
possible at any point to tie in the relative chronology of the Kharosthi docu- 
ments with the firm dates of the Chinese official histories. A possible starting- 
point seemed at first to be offered by the statement that in the eighth month of 
the fourth year of the period t‘at-k‘ang (A.D. 283) the king of Shan-shan sent his 
son(s) to enter the service of the Chinese emperor (i.e. he was required to send 
hostages): 38 # Ik F A f." The hypothesis that this might be the 
seventeenth year of Amgoka entails a double improbability : first, that the 
solitary dated Chinese document from Cadota (A.D. 269) would be 20 years 
earlier than the first dated Kharosthi document from the same deposit—and 
45 years, or more, before the mean date of the same Kharosthi documents, 
which themselves span only 50 years or slightly more; and second, that the 
reign of Vasmana would have continued until c. A.D. 342 or later. 

70 Cing cente contes et apologues, 1, p. 336, n. 


7 Chin shu, 8 (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed., second ed., 1936-7), Shanghai, Chung-hua shu-chi, n.d., 
325); mentioned by Chavannes, Ancient Khotan, 1, 537. 
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A much more probable hypothesis, then, appeared to be that Amgoka came 
under Chinese domination at the beginning of the Western Chin dynasty in 
A.D. 265 or, as we might imagine, slightly later. This seemed to involve no very 
serious troubles in respect of the Kharosthi materials, although there was no 
striking confirmation either. Without further support, there was little point in 
reasserting a dating already recognized as within the possible limits." If, 
however, the associated Chinese documents are also taken into account, their 
evidence adds quite strong support to a date close to A.D. 265 (and, contrary to 
our previous supposition, probably earlier rather than later) for the year 17 of 
Amgoka. Indeed, the hypothesis which seems to fit best with the available data 
is the equation Amg. 17 = 263. 

At Cadota a relatively small number of Chinese pieces was found inter- 
mingled with the Kharosthi : at Lou-lan, in contrast to this, the Chinese 
documents were more numerous and include a fairly high proportion of pieces 
bearing dates. Although the Chinese materials from Lou-lan were not found 
similarly mixed with the Kharosthi,”* their nature and contents, as well as the 
comparison with those from Cadota, make it impossible to doubt that they 
belong to the same period. 

Considerably more than 400 Chinese documents or fragments of this period 
from Lou-lan have been published, and the date of writing appears on just over 
50 of these. Such figures suggest very strongly that the collection can be taken 
as a representative sample. It is therefore of some importance to observe that 
45 of the dated pieces in question belong to the period A.D. 263-70 inclusive,?4 
while the remaining few are from the early part of the fourth century. 


71 In BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, p. 530, n. 2, I remarked briefly that, on the basis of Rapson’s 
argumenta, the period covered by the ‘ Niya documents’ could hardly be earlier than approxi- 
mately A.D. 180-275 or later than approximately A.D. 230-325. It will be seen that the arguments 
now put forward are in favour of a dating very close to the later of these. The earlier, it would 
seem, can now be excluded, since anything at all close to this would imply that Amgoka’s 
acknowledgement of the overlordship of China would have taken place during the last declining 
decade of the Han dynasty, which would be incredible. Some time ago, Professor D. C. Twitchett 
kindly informed me of an article by Nagasawa Kazutoshi, in Shigaku Zasshi Hl 84 RE JE, 
Lxxir, 12, 1963, 1-26, where a still earlier dating was proposed: between a.p. 112 and 264. 
Unfortunately, the volume in question is not accessible to me at the time of writing. The final 
date given seems to have been suggested by the fact that the Western Chin came to power in 
A.D. 265; but such an assumption, and indeed the whole theory of so early a date, would appear 
to be impossible to reconcile with numerous points of the evidence. 

13 The proportions of the two are reversed, Kharosthi documenta from Lou-lan being very 
few in comparison with the Chinese. The site L.A.vrii, which produced a small number in 
Kharosthi as well as many more in Chinese, was a large rubbish-heap measuring about 100 feet 
by 50 feet (Serindia, 1, 381), and is not strictly comparable to the waste-room N.v.xv at Cadota. 
One paper fragment has Chinese on one side and Kharosthi on the other (Kh. 699 ; Chav. Docs., 
918), but from what little can be read, there seems to be no connexion between the contents of the 
two sides. The two Kharosthi fragments from Lou-lan found by Hedin (Conr., p. 191) add no 
useful information. 

74 The statement that the earliest date in these documenta is A.D. 252 (Conr., p. 5) is misleading. 
The document in question (Conr. pp. 93-4, no. 16, 1) does in fact contain this date, but in addition 
the date a.D. 204. The year of writing, therefore, cannot be before 264, and the earlier date is 
merely referred to as part of the contenta of the letter. 
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This curious distribution of dates has indeed been commented on before ; 
but it is important to emphasize again the quite unexpected fact that the dated 
series begins more than two years before the end of the Wei dynasty,'5 and 
continues well into the period of the Chin. The initiative may conceivably have 
come from the central government ; but it seems a possibility worth considering 
that this reoccupation of Central Asian territory was a manoeuvre on the part 
of the Chin prince to establish a position which would both carry military prestige 
and also secure control of the trade-routes from the west and food supplies : 6 
obviously useful preliminaries to his assumption of the imperial power at the 
end of A.D. 265. From the point of view of Shan-shan, however, there is no indi- 
cation that the change of dynasty made any difference to the local inhabitants. 

The position of the Chinese in the two principal towns was obviously very 
different. At Lou-lan there appears to have been an occupying garrison and 
administration of some size during the first eight or nine years. The evidence is 
at present insufficient to tell us whether the documents dated after a.p. 270 
represent a very much smaller contingent which remained in occupation until 
about 330, or whether there were breaks in continuity. At the other end of the 
kingdom, the Chinese in Cadota can hardly have been more than a small 
detachment to act as a frontier guard or customs control. The intermingling of 
their documents with those of local officials suggests, though it does not prove, 
that the Chinese may even have shared the same office buildings. There is 
nevertheless no hint of any sort of the Chinese at Cadota concerning themselves 
with local administration. The one point of definite intervention is the affixing 
of the seal which we have discussed earlier. In every way, it is more probable 
that action such as this would be taken in the early stages of occupation rather 
than later. 

We thus come back to the hypothesis put forward, namely that the 
seventeenth year of Amgoka, the year in which he accepted the Chinese title, 
may be equated with the year A.D. 263. 

We have already seen that the latest year attested for Amgoka is probably 
36. Again, it is not certain that Mahiri succeeded immediately ; but if in fact 
he did, we should have the possibility of a synchronism of some interest, since 


78 Dated in the last two-year periods of the Wei, e.g., Chav. Docs., 738, ching-yitan 4 (A.D. 
263) و‎ no. 721, [ching]-y&an 5 (A.D. 204) ; nos. 722, 780, Asien-hsi 2 (a.D. 265). The date in Conr., 
p. 127, no. 52, hsien-hsi 3 (misprinted in text as Ti ) is illegible in the published photograph, but 
the same date occurs also in no. 64 (ibid., p. 129), where the photograph is not subject to doubt. 
This is an unsolved problem. In spite of Conrady’s footnote (p. 127), the situation was not parallel 
with that responsible for the aberrant style of date in Chav. Docs., 886. (See below, p. 604, n. 77.) 

76 In addition to notes concerning grain-rations issued to soldiers and others, the Chinese 
documents contain frequent references to various officials concerned in the administration of the 
* Department of Corn Supplies’, te‘ang-ts‘ao Ê Hf : Masp., 214; Conr., p. 126, and in many 
others. (One of the taxes mentioned in the Kharogthi documents is the tsamghina/tsamgina tax. 
This is one of the few words in the administrative vocabulary which may be of Chinese origin, 
though presumably borrowed at an earlier period. If so, we might translate the term as ‘ granary- 
tax’, assuming the addition of the adjectival suffix -ina to *isamgha, as a loan-word from Chinese 


fX tsháp ‘ granary ".) 
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this would imply that Mahiri’s accession took place in the year in which Shan- 
shan sent hostages to China (see § 16). There is no definite indication of the 
length of time during which Chinese were present on the western frontier of 
Shan-shan, but the relatively small quantity of Chinese documents from there 
suggests that it was a fairly short period. 

It would seem therefore that Chinese forces were maintained in some strength 
in the country during the first eight years or thereabouts, and by the time the 
new emperor felt that Amgoka could be relied on as a trustworthy vassal, the 
troops were greatly diminished or withdrawn. If our hypothesis concerning 
the dating is right, it would be readily understandable that when Mahiri 
succeeded in or about A.D. 283, the Chinese government should feel it appropriate 
to seek a guarantee of loyalty from the new king by demanding hostages. On 
the same reckoning, Vagmana would have succeeded in a.D. 311 at the earliest 
(the year in which Lo-yang was burned) or a few years later at the most. Since 
his predecessor had reigned for at least 28 years, there is no particular reason to 
suspect that the barbarian turmoils which brought down the Western Chin 
dynasty had any causal connexion. The latest of the dated Kharosthi docu- 
ments would then come in the year a.D. 321 or a little later, and we may assume 
that such a date must be very close to the collapse of the Shan-shan government 
which is reflected in these documents. Such a conclusion accords well with the 
fact that the latest of the Chinese pieces is dated A.D. 330.” 

Our original assumption would imply that Amgoka’s rule commenced in A.D. 
247 . (As is always the case in such dating, it is necessary to make an allowance 
of one year, unless information is available about the precise day and month.) 
The dating of Amgoka’s two known predecessors is much more uncertain, since 
we have only one document of Tajaka and four of Pepiya. From the dates of 
these, the first regnal year of the Shan-shan kings represented must be at least 
eleven years earlier: A.D. 235-6. But there is no proof of immediate succession, 
and with so few dates available, there is a rather greater probability that the 
reigns were longer than the last regnal year attested. One can only guess, but a 
reasonable guess would be not far distant from A.D. 230, a date which we have 
already commented on in relation to the embassy of Po-t'iao. Near the begin- 
ning of the Three Kingdoms, it is recorded that Shan-shan, Kucha, and Khotan 
sent tribute to China in the year a.D. 222.78 This is by no means the first such 


7! On the later dates in the series, see Chav. Docs., p. iv. In Conr., p. 98, in document no. 20, 1, 
of the year a.D. 310, the date 830 in the translation is a misprint: cf. text, p. 99 (where Ef is an 
independent misprint for $). The date A.D. 830 is in Chav. Docs., 886, where it is written aa ' the 
eighteenth year of chien-hsing ', which period, however, was in fact a.D. 313-16. In his note on 
this use of a year-period long since past, Chavannes remarked that the Chin dynasty ‘a dù 
vraisemblablement renoncer à toute visée politique dans les pays d’Occident, [et] il est assez 
naturel que le petit poste chinois abandonné à ses propres ressources au Nord du Lop nor ait 
continué à se servir du nien-Aao dont l'abrogation n'avait pu lui être notificiée °. This seems to be 
the only possible explanation of the anomaly ; and it follows as a corollary that these were lean 
years for the Shan-shan country also. 

78 San-kuo chih, 2 (1962 edition, 1, 79), third year of Auang-ch'u = A.D. 222. (In Conr., p. 4-5, 
the year 220 is doubtless a misprint.) 
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embassy from Shan-shan which is reported in the histories ; but it would seem 
that this decade was a period when a fair number of Central Asian countries 
were attempting to establish good relations with China. If it is accepted that 
the Shan-shan of the Kharosthi documents had broken away from the Kusana 
empire, we have a hint at least from these facts that the consolidation of the 
country under its own government began at approximately this time. It would 
be hazardous to suggest that the earliest of the rulers mentioned in our docu- 
ments was necessarily the first in this period of the country’s independence. 
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No indication has yet been found in the Kharosthi documents themselves 
of a name used for the inhabitants of the country. It has sometimes seemed a 
problem to understand why a colony of Indians should have settled in this 
region. But clearly the use of an Indian language and script carries no such 
implication, and the foregoing discussion indicates that the question of an 
Indian colony need not arise at all. At the most, one would assume that the 
Kusana administration brought into Central Asia a relatively small number of 
Indian scribes and minor civil servants. The documents themselves contain a 
very large number of names of persons, and if we exclude those which are clearly 
the religious names of Buddhist monks, the number of other Indian personal 
names is almost insignificant. As is well known, very many non-Indian official 
titles are in common use; and the numerous foreign words in the vocabulary 
have added considerably to the difficulty of interpretation in many places. 

One would not wish to deny the possibility that the writer of one of the 
Sogdian ‘ Ancient Letters’, when he referred to the presence of Indians and 
Sogdians together in China in A.D. 313, may well have used the term ‘ Indian ’ 
to designate persons from Shan-shan.?? A reference to trade relationships with 
China appears in Kh. 35: ... ahono cinasthanade nasti vantye... yam kala 
cinasthanade vantye agamasyati ...‘... there are no merchants from China at 
present . . . but when merchants do come from China . . .". The term cinasthana- 
agrees with the Sogdian cynstn *? in the same letter. 

The Chinese apparently saw matters differently. Among the passport or 
identification documents from Cadota, several use the term Yiieh-chih with 
reference to the bearer: A xz EN 5H x ‘ Ohih[-N.] of the Yiieh-chih country ’.81 
Stein observed that in the Chinese Lou-lan documents all the barbarians ‘ whose 
nationality is exactly indicated are said to be “ [Ta Yiieh]-chih xr, i.e., Indo- 
Scythians " ' 8$, but this adds an entirely conjectural element which confuses 
the situation—at least if the term Great Ytieh-chih is thought to refer to the 
old empire centred west of the Pamir. Yiieh-chih mentioned in the Lou-lan 
documents are for the most part soldiers, mercenary soldiers in the service of the 

١ ‘ Anc. L’, rr, 37, ’yntkwt, swydykt: W. B. Henning, BSOAS, xu, 3-4, 1948, p. 603, n. 3, 
where other connexions between the Sogdians and the Lou-lan country are noted. 

50 On the interpretation of the name, see Henning, ibid., p. 606, n. 7, and 609. 

81 Ancient Khotan, 1, 540. 

83 Serindia, 1, 411. 
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Chinese ;. and the Lou-lan garrison would scarcely have looked as far afield as 
Bactria to recruit such mercenaries. We refer again to the oft quoted remark 
that the Ytieh-chih (interpreted as the Lesser Yiieh-chih) were scattered along 
the northern slopes of the K‘un-lun mountains: ® in other words, an area 
largely covered by Shan-shan during the period discussed in this article. There 
are good grounds for suspecting that the term Yiieh-chih was being used of the 
inhabitants of this country by the Chinese. This would of course not necessarily 
carry implications, ethnic or linguistic, relevant to the earlier history of the 
people or peoples designated by the same name. 

A few names of persons in the contemporary Chinese documents may add 
some support. The soldier (fe ع3‎ BH) # 9* & P. kan-cie seems to have the 
same name as that which occurs several times in the Kharosthi documents as 
. Kamei, Kamciya. Similarly, pe 18 95 K. %t-tak : Khar. Yutaka; and perhaps 
Fk Fi 99 P. tshiu-fize may represent a shortened form of Khar. Acufiya. 
Chavannes suggested,8° though with some hesitation, that $ Æ P. nom-stay 
might be a man’s name; and the Kharosthi documents appear to have the 
same name, spelt in several ways: Namsana-, Nammsana-, Nammasani-. 
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A single mention of Buddhism has been seen in one of the Chinese frag- 
ments ; 88 but even if the interpretation is certain, the document in question 
is too broken to convey any useful information. In the Kharosthî documents, 
on the other hand, the presence of Buddhism in the country is amply attested. 
Many individuals are designated as Buddhist monks, sramana (the Sanskritic 
form being much more frequent than the regular Gandhari samana), or novices, 
samanera (occasionally written éra-). The Buddhist Sangha is frequently 
mentioned: Kh. 322, cadoti bhighusamgha; 506, 582, eto., bhiksusamgha, 
bhiksusamga. Something like an established church seems to be implied by one 
interesting document, in which the Sangha of the capital (assumed to be Lou- 
lan) sets forth instructions for the proper behaviour of the Buddhist community 
at Cadota: Kh. 489, khutanemet bhiksusamga cadots bhiksusamgasya kriyakara 
prafiapta. There are also a small number of Buddhist verses in Gandhari— 
unfortunately in most cases too faded or broken to be identified with certainty— 
and Buddhist Sanskrit is also represented by a set of verses written in & very 
fine calligraphic hand (Kh. 511) and a few other traces. 

From these facts it is obvious that Buddhism had been present in the country 
for a very considerable time. The assumption that it was already penetrating 
into the Shan-shan region 80 or 100 years earlier than the first of our documents 


** Chay. 1905, 527. 

84 Chav. Docs., 892, where the word is printed 4° kudn/, with a note to say that in the doou- 
ment it is written with radical 140, ‘comme cela a toujours lieu dans ces textes '. 

85 Chav. Docs., 846, ‘le tehe hou Yin Tò’, the first character of the name having the alternative 
reading fn (GSR, no. 450). 

*5 Chav. Docs., 763. 8? In Ancient Khotan, 1, 542. 

*8 Conr., p. 106, no. 28, 2. 
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would be in accordance with the hypothesis put forward in the earlier part of 
this article concerning Kusana expansion, and with the probable period of the 
earliest Chinese Buddhist translations. 

We have already commented on the attribution of most of the early transla- 
tions to Parthians, Sogdians, Kucheans, and Kbotanese, in addition to Yüeh- 
chih. If the last of these names is taken to mean ‘ Indo-Scythian ' in the sense 
of the Great Yüeh-chih, we are faced with a most curious situation, namely, 
that the one region from which we have primary evidence in large quantity of 
Buddhism in Central Asia at this early period, and in the language and script of 
many of the Buddhist texts translated, would seem not to be represented at all 
among these translators. If the conclusion reached in § 18 has any validity, this 
difficulty vanishes. It would then be necessary, in any individual case, to 
reserve judgment as to whether a person described by the ethnic prefix Chih 
was of Bactrian or of Eastern Turkistan affinity, unless there were evidence in 
addition to the name. 
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The Chinese versions of Buddhist texts are traditionally classified as ‘ archaic 
translations’ (ku-t 74 #£, fourth century and earlier), ‘old translations’ 
(chiu-i # E), and, from the period initiated by Hsüan-teang and I-ching, 
‘new translations ’ (Asin-i $f ZZ). Occasionally the first and second are grouped 
together as chiu-t, sometimes implicitly (Hébégirin), sometimes by the explicit 
statement that the terms Ku- and chiu-i can be used as synonyms (Mochizuki). 
In the new translations, it has been recognized that ‘les transcriptions phoné- 
tiques sont plus rigoureuses ’, ‘ les transcriptions sont strictes et méthodiques ’, 
in contrast to the archaic translations, in which, it is commonly held, ° les 
transcriptions sont approximatives'.9 This is not an exclusively modern 
prejudice, but reflects to some extent at least the attitude of the Chinese 
themselves after they had become better acquainted with Sanskrit. Thus, in 
Hui-lin’s I-ch‘teh-ching yin-19? the name fy 394 ?! K. keu-“gak (representing a 
Prakrit form such as *Koéika, *Kosiga) is explained by the Sanskrit form 
Fë Poi K. kiu-&-ka : Kaustka ; and the familiar $p FF] 9 sa-mon (Gandhari 
samana) provokes the comment X # AL 4 ERE zz SS WR Corrupt 

8° See Demiéville, in L'Inde classique, 11, p. 441; Hóbágirin, Supplément au premier fascicule, 
p. xv; Mochizuki Shinkd, Bukkyd daijiten, 1, 729c. 

?0 Completed in a.p. 807: Mochizuki, op. cit., vr, 182. 

91 T' LIV, no. 2128, 675a. On the initial f$- (P. y-) see EGP, 115, where a transcription value 
of a voiced palatal fricative [£] is accepted for early Buddhist transcriptions. This is readily 
justified in many instances: e.g., a Kharosthi spelling *kosika doubtless implies a pronunciation 
such as [kofiya]. (It may be prudent, nevertheless, to leave open the possibility that in other 
instances “{-, was used to represent the actual value of the Indian ‘semivowel’ y.) The same 
Chinese initial, however, also represents a voiceless Indian &- in the transcription of Suddhodana 
already quoted (§ 9), where the expected voiceless fricative is confirmed by the Khotanese spelling 
Séddiitana. Against this, a few transcriptions are oited (EGP, 68) where an unexplained initial 
Chinese 4- (K. dé’-) occurs instead of the regular and frequent Chinese &- for Indian initial &-. 
There is a problem here which awaits further investigation. 

*1 7, LIV, no. 2128, 420a. 
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form of a Sanskrit word: the correct Sanskrit pronunciation is éramama '. 
It would be easy to collect hundreds of similar examples; but these two are 
typical, and will suffice as illustrations. 

As long as it was taken for granted that the earlier Chinese translators were 
working from Sanskrit originals, it was inevitable that their transcriptions 
should seem to be very rough approximations at the best, and on occasion 
careless almost beyond belief. It is only during the past few decades that it has 
become possible, thanks to the work of scholars in various fields, to arrive at a 
better understanding of the situation, and to see that these early transcriptions 
are not vague and impressionistic reflections of Sanskrit. When it is realized 
that the originals were Gandhari Prakrit forms, and that conventions of trans- 
scription were not always the same as in later usage, a high proportion of these 
early Chinese transcriptions are seen to be as strict and systematic ® as the 
Sanskritic transcriptions of the later translators. 

The following examples are selected to demonstrate phonological features 
which are specifically Gandhari. 

(Dirghagama) °“ 13a, ¥ HE cia-lu (caru); kk HR Hit bd-"a-lu (vayaru) : Sk. 
Caru, Upacaru. For G va- (alternating with uva-) : Sk. upa-, see @Dhp., p. 8T. 

18a, E] H cyu-nd (cunna) : Cunda. For -nd- > -nn-, GDhp., p. 98 ; frequent 
in the Shan-shan documents, e.g. chimmita, chinida. The Chinese text is not 
always consistent: 80a, fi} PE BK *cjan-dá-ná: Candana. The Kharosthi 
sources would lead us to expect variations of this nature. 

80b, 4 3p mie-sa (missa): Pali Messaka, Sk. misra- shows the regular 
Gandhari development & > ss, in contrast to 80a, Fil RE tik Be ka-má-&ev-ie 
(kamasestt) : Sk. Kamasresthah. This is strikingly in agreement with the language 
of the Dharmapada, where earlier ér is represented by s almost invariably (if we 
exclude a few Sanskritic spellings such as sramana besides the regular form 
samana), except in the word éetha [transcribed thus, but probably to be read 
esta] : GDhp., pp. 75, 103, 104-5; and on nom. sg. -?, 116, with additional note 
on p. xxii. 


*3 Naturally, this is not always 8o. One would expect considerable variation between indi- 
viduals both in aptitude and in the degree of importance which they attached to accuracy in this 
matter. Some ‘transcriptions’ in the editions are so fantastic that they must have suffered 
serious corruption in the textual transmission. Other reasons for divergent transcriptions include 
such factors as regional differences in the pronunciation of Chinese at the time (see for example 
EGP, 214), and the not infrequent tendency of copyiste and editors to make adjustments in order 
to give a closer approximation to the practice of later periods. Some transcriptions, imprecise if 
from Gandhari, would be regular if they represent some other Prakrit; but only sporadic examples 
of this have been observed so far, and would seem to depend on loan-words within Gandhari 
texts: cf. suyi (Sk. éuct), more frequent than óuyt (see GDAp., p. 101). Further research will 
be needed before a more confident answer can be given to this question. 

94 It is to some extent a matter of accident that the Dirghagama has figured somewhat 
prominently in discussions of this question. E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Sutras, 
I, pp. 231 ff., compared some of the transcriptions with the language of the Dharmapada ; but 
the position remained unclear, since, alongside the reconstructions based on Karlgren, he printed 
a conventional approximation to the underlying Indian forms, but with frequent use of t for d, for 
example, and other inconsistencies (op. cit., 166 ff.). See also G@Dhp., pp. 50 ff. 
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In this connexion, it is probable that the Vinayas would repay detailed 
study,” the more so since the principal texts of four of the schools represented 
were translated within the first quarter of the fifth century, and thus promise 
interesting comparisons, not only between themselves as a group, but also with 
the older translations as well as with the Sanskrit Vinaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins translated by I-ching. As in the Agamas, a tendency to introduce 
more Sanskritic forms appears in varying degrees ; but a preliminary sampling 
suggests that this was little more than a flavouring, and certainly many proper 
names still remain in Prakrit. To take a single example : the name Upananda,*® 
transcribed by Dharmaraksa in the third century as #0) XE yuá-nán (i.e. vananna), 
is regularly written in the earlier Vinayas as BR RE PE bdt-ndn-dd (Le. vananda) : 
cf. Upacara and Cunda, discussed above. As in the examples cited previously 
there is no question of ‘transcriptions approximatives’: these are precise 
renderings, no less faithful to Gandhari than is I-ching’s BK yk BE BE 
?ou-pá-nán-dá to the Sanskrit of his original. 

It is not altogether unexpected that some Mahayana texts also should first 
have reached China in a Prakrit form, although the versions which we now 
possess are highly Sanskritized, except for verses in the ‘ Buddhist Hybrid 
Language’. The three earliest extant versions of the Sukhàvat-vyüha,?" all 
approximately mid third century or earlier, show unmistakable traces of 
Gandhari. The name Dipamkara (Sk. edition, p. 5) is transcribed in T, 362, 
as ft 40 ¥ WE dei-yud-gidt-ld, indicating an original divagara, which agrees 
exactly with the phonology and orthography of the Dharmapada. For Cunda 
(Sk. p. 2, no. 19) T, 360 has the same transcription as that quoted above from 
the Dirghagama (cunna), and for Parayanika (ibid., no. 29) gives not a 
transcription but a translation, for which the Taishd editors accept the 
improbable reading Hi 3 ' fruit-cart ' (phala-yàna ?), although the variant X 
recorded in their footnote can obviously be justified by the Sanskrit. We should 
indeed be loth to believe that the translator was rash enough to set down the 
meaning ‘other chariot’ (paraydna) if his Indian manuscript showed him a 
form similar to that of the modern Sanskrit text, such as Pdrdyana-. But the 
Kharosthi script (which seldom indicates double consonants, and in many 
places does not write the anusvdra) does not indicate vowel-length at all until 
quite late in its career, and even then the diacritic stroke invented for this 
purpose was very rarely used. Our translator’s interpretation, then, either results 
from an abysmal ignorance, or else, much more probably, shows that he was 
working from a manuscript in the Kharosthi script. His translations of the 


?5 The comparative studies of parallel versions of passages from these and other texts, in 
Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, and Hofinger, Étude sur le Concile de Vaisali, were of course 
written with other problems in view ; but they contain a number of names where the earlier texts 
can be seen to transcribe Prakritic forms, while the later tend more towards the Sanskrit. 

** For references to the texte, see Akanuma Chizen, Indo Bukkyò koyü meishi jiten, s.v. 

97 T, xu, nos. 360, 361, 362. If the traditional asoription of T, 361, to the Yiteh-chih ‘ Loka- 
ksema ' is correct, this would be roughly a century earlier than the other two; but the attribution 
has been doubted. 
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names of the first three sthaviras in the same list prove that the second alternative 
18 correct. 

(i) Sk. AjAdta-Kaundinya (Pali Afüa-Kondasiíia) ; T, 360, Y عد‎ Bm 
(T, 361, 41 Æ Bx) ' He who has understood the Ultimate, the beginning and the 
end’. This interpretation is intelligible on the basis of a Gandhari form of the 
name, ko(m)dsíifia, written in a Kharosthi manuscript as kodsfia, which has then 
been analysed as a compound of which the Sanskrit equivalent would be 
koți-jña-.®8 For the form, cf. Khot. agifiana-kautiîia (H. W. Bailey, Khotanese 
Buddhist texts, 93). In the Lankavatara, the renderings PE kot and A PE 
pirva-kojs have been noted.” The translator has thus taken the name to mean 
that this famous disciple was quite the opposite of a person of whom it is said 
that he ‘knows nothing’: nev’ antam na kojim jānāti; Sinh. agak mulak no 
dàka ‘ not seeing a beginning or an end’ ; 1° cf, also Sinh. ak-mul as a dvandva 
compound. 

(1) Sk. Asvajet (Pali Assays): T, 360, 1E. FR ‘one whose desires are proper ’. 
Corresponding to agva, both aspa and asa are attested (GDhp., p. 103). Here a 
Gandhari form assayi, appearing in normal Kharosthi orthography as agayt 
(or aga’s), was reinterpreted as asgayi-, or perhaps as a form connected with asa. 
The former, however, might suggest a better motive for the addition of IE 
' upright, proper, samyak’, since agaya, unqualified, might seem in Buddhist 
terms to be decidedly uncomplimentary. 

(Ii) Sk. Baspa (Pali Vappa): T, 360, JE FE ' one whose speech is proper ’, 
the first syllable of the name being presumably induced by the preceding name. 
In the Madhyamagama, the transcription Al E yud-phd, would seem to imply 
a Prakritic form vappha. The word ‘speech’ in the present version shows 
that the translator thought of 57242. The analogy of pusa, puspa (GDhp., 
p. 104), and occasional fluctuations between aspirated and unaspirated stops, as in 
bhatsada, batsads (ibid., p. 100), indicates that a form equivalent to Sk. baspa 
could be written in a Kharosthi manuscript as basa or bhasa. The aspirated 
initial in the same name is directly attested in Khot. bAágma (Bailey, KBT, 93), 
bhassd (Konow, Saka studies, glossary, 8.v.). 

** Professor É. Lamotte has suggested to me in a letter that the sense of ‘ knowing, under- 
standing’ may be due rather to the prefix Ajidia-, and has kindly drawn my attention to later 
renderings of the full name (Akanuma, op. oit., 43) where a transliterated version of Kaundinya 
is preceded by Eg J or J 3, i.e. by a translation of Ajrdia-. It could then be suggested that 
T or 4] are parallel to these. This is of course a possibility, but it would not affect the essence 
of the argument presented above. It would indeed imply that the element ‘knowing’ was 
doubly represented, for I can see no way in which a form corresponding to Kaundinya as a whole 
could give rise to Ax PS. Either, then, the Chinese translators in question merely ignored the 
final syllable, or were content to understand the whole of this part of the name as koti, or else 
they ignored 4jfáia-. I suspect, however, that the paralleliam is only apparent. It may be noted 
that T, 362, which transliterates in full many longer names, gives here only $i] BE and this 
suggests that all three of the early translations had a recension of the text in which Ajfiata- was 
missing. 

ee Buxuki, Index to the Lankavatara ۰ 

199 For references, see Critical Pali dictionary, s.v. anta, 


ig Pn E 


fe 


. ۰ ۰ 
Ri = e 8 - 2 سين‎ 
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These few examples of the translation of proper names are valuable. They 
permit us to arrive at a conclusion which is certain : since they can be explained 
only on the basis of Kharosthi orthography, they establish beyond doubt 
that Buddhist texts written in Kharosthi were in use in China at the period to 
which the Shan-shan documents belong. In contrast, transliterations have made 
it possible to construct a very strong case for the language of other texts ; but 
we cannot as yet consider it proved that texts of the period of the Dirghagama 
were still being transmitted in Kharosthi manuscripts, probable though this 
may be. 
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The kingdom of Shan-shan which has left for us the Kharosthi and Chinese 
documents discussed in this article can be considered as, in a sense, a stage of 
the journey of Buddhism from India to China. This assertion naturally does not 
mean that it was unique, and indeed the countries along the northern edge of 
the Takla Makan desert undoubtedly played their part also in the process. But 
the collapse of the kingdom after the reign of Vasmana does appear to mark a 
definite break, a dividing point in Central Asian history. It is true that the 
name Shan-shan continues to be mentioned by the Chinese at later periods ; 191 
but it is virtually certain that the breakdown, presumably under barbarian 
pressure, resulted in a severance of the two parts of the kingdom, and the 
desertion of the principal towns of Cadota and Lou-lan. The so-called southern 
route appears never to have recovered completely. We know that at a later 
date the king of Khotan considered Niya as marking his eastern boundary ; but 
the route towards the east became increasingly difficult. In the neighbourhood 
of A.D. 400 a fairly large number of Buddhist monks travelled from India and 
western Central Asia to China; and with hardly any exceptions, those whose 
routes are known travelled by way of Kashgar, Kucha, and Karashahr. 

From the point of view of Buddhism and the influence of India, the disap- 
pearance of the older Shan-shan which is the subject of the present article, also 
marks a break in cultural continuity. Prior to this, Gandhari and the Kharosthi 
script held the position of dominance. Naturally, it is not to be assumed that 
they disappeared overnight ; but we can see from the fourth century onwards 
the increasing use of Brahmi writing, which was also used to write languages of 
Central Asia, Khotanese, Agnean, and Kuchean, as well as texts in Buddhist 
Sanskrit. So far as is known, the Kharosthi script was never employed to write 
such indigenous languages. Gandhari left its trace in the form of loan-words, 
and also influenced orthography in many Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts 
written in Central Asia. And it is possible, if not proved, that Kharosthi 
manuscripts still reached China as late as the fifth century. 

19! For example, Fa-hsien (7', LI, 807a) ; Sung-yün (T', LI, 1018c). I am indebted to Mr. S. 
Weinstein for a reference to T, L, 3315, and Chin shu, 114 (K'ai-ming edition, rr, 3016 : Shanghai 
edition, 9015), which mentions the kings of Shan-shan and Chien-pu in the year A.D. 381. By this 


date, Shan-shan must have designated a country of very much smaller extent than that of the 
period of our documents—presumably only the eastern portion of the old kingdom. 
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SUNG BRONZES—-AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS? 
By JEROME CH‘EN 


The question under discussion here is both perplexing and easy, a paradox 
arising from the scarcity of precisely datable Sung bronzes. Because of the 
scarcity of such bronzes, art historians have not succeeded in forming a definite 
view about their quality, casting, and designs ; however, it may be possible for 
specialists in other fields to say something about them. Unfortunately, records, 
too, are scanty. Under such circumstances, we may be justified in resorting to 
exogenous, namely economic, factors in the hope of finding an acceptable 
provisional conclusion. 

Ancient Chinese bronzes were works of arb ; they were also economic goods 
produced by a vast industry. This industry, like all industries, rose, developed, 
and declined. Art may last long, but industry does not. Does the rarity of 
Sung bronzes suggest the decline of that industry in that period ? After all, the 
food utensils and, in some cases, the sacrificial vessels, which had earlier been 
made of copper, were now made of clay. In this sense, the bronze and the 
porcelain ware were in rivalry and their respective industries competitive. 
Furthermore, the bronze industry of China was more closely bound up with the 
development of her national economy than any other branch of art, for copper— 
the chief raw material of bronze—was also that of money. Therefore it may be 
worth while to try unravelling this problem from an economic point of view. 


A. The supply of copper 

Let us, first of all, analyse the supply of copper in the Sung dynasty. The 
table below shows that only five or six copper-producing districts lay to the 
north of the boundary of the Southern Sung Empire, but 26, or more, to its 
south. The loss of territories to the Khitan, the Hsi-hsia, and the Tartar Chin 
should not have seriously affected the supply of the metal to the Sung govern- 
ment; yet the shortage of copper had remained unrelieved throughout almost 
the whole dynasty. We must therefore search elsewhere for an explanation. 

According to the T“ung-k‘ao,* copper was produced at Shanchou, Hsiianchou, 
Junchou, Jaochou, Ch'üchou, and  Hsinchou in the T'ang dynasty. 
Professor D. C. Twitchett’s studies support this observation. Of these places 
only Shanchou lay to the north of the Yellow River, hence north of the Southern 
Sung boundary, and only three—Shanchou, Jaochou, and Hsinchou—were still 
in production during the Sung period. The fact that in both the T‘ang and the 
Sung the central government, in Hsian and K'aifeng respectively, obtained 

! I am indebted to the late Sir Percival David for many sessions of discussion on this question 
and it was at his suggestion that this paper was writton. 

3 18, tax 5, 178b. 

> Financial administration under the T'ang dynasty, Cambridge, 1963, p. 64, map 4 which 
shows the concentration of mints in the south and particularly in the east in the eighth century, 
and p. 69 which, quoting from the Tang hui-yao, says that Chianghsi ‘ contained important 
sources of copper’. 
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copper mainly from the south and the east shows the depletion of copper 
deposits in the north, which is also apparent from evidence that the Khitan and 
the Hsi-hsia procured Sung copper coins instead of minting their own.* Methods 
of mining, it seems, had not advanced enough to influence the situation. In the 
Five Dynasties period, however, the independent governments of the southern 
states, spurred by their urgent fiscal needs, searched and found many new 
deposits, notably in Fuchien and Kuangtung. These were taken over by the 


Sung. 


North * 
Hopei (west) 
Shenhsi . 


Ch'infeng 


South 
Chechiang 
Huaitung, Huaihsi 
Chiangtung 


Chianghsi 


Hunan 


Fuchien 


Kuangtung 


Kuanghsi 
T'ungoh'uan 


TABLE I 


The location of Sung copper mines 


Haiangchou (Sung shih (hereafter SS), 185, 10b) 

Kochou (S8, 180, 4b; Sung hut-yao kao, food and money (hereafter 
SHYK, FM), 33, 17566, 5a-6a; Tung-k‘ao (hereafter TK), 9, 
money 2, 04b) 

Shanchou (SS, 185, 8a; TK, 8, money 1, 910) 

Weichou (SH YK, FM, 33, 17566, 24a) 

Lungchou (ibid., 5a—8a) 


Ch'üchou (SS, 185, 6b; SHY K, FM, 34, 67, 4b) 

Places unspecified (TK, 8, money 1, 91c) 

Jaochou (SS, 185, 6b; SHYK, FM, 33, 17666, 13b-14b; TK, 18, 
tax 5, 179b) 

Hsinchou (SS, 185, 6b; SHYK, FM, 33, 17566, 13b-14b; Het 
T‘ung-chien (hereafter HTC), 11, 648) 

Ch‘ienchou (SH Y K, FM, 33, 17566, 5a—8a ; 7'K, 18, tax 5, 170b) 

Hsingkuochiin (SH Y K, FM, 33, 17505, 24b) 

Nananchiin (SS, 185, 6b) 

Shaochou (88, 180, 4b; SHYK, FM, 33, 17666, 13b-14b; TK, 18, 
tax 6, 179b) 

T‘anchou (SH Y K, FM, 33, 17506, 13b-14b) 

Hengchou (ibid., 5a—6a) 

Pinchou (ibid. ; TK, 18, tax 5, 179b) 

Chienchou (SH YK, FM, 33, 17566, 5a—6a ; TK, 18, tax 5, 179b) 

Fuchou (SH YK, FM, 33, 17566, 5a—6a) 

Nanchienchou (ibid. ; SS, 185, 6b) 

Changohou (ibid.; TK, 18, tax 5, 170b) 

Tingchou (SS, 185, 6b; T'K, 9, money 2, 94b) 

Shaowuchün (SS, 185, 6b; TK, 9, money 2, 94b) 

K'angchou (S8, 185, 9a) 

Yingchou (88, 185, 6b; SHYK, FM, 33, 17566, Ga-b; TK, 18, tax 5, 
179b) 

Kuangchou (88, 185, 6b; SHY K, FM, 33, 17566, 6a—b) 

Shaochou (SS, 185, 9a; SHYK, FM, 33, 17566, 13b-14b; TK, 18, 
tax 5, 170b) 

Hsünchou (S8, 185, 9a) 

Lienchou (ibid.) 

Neichou (ibid.) 

Huichou (ibid.) 

Kueichou (SH Y K, FM, 33, 17565, 24b) 

Tzuchou (SS, 185, lla; SHY K, FM, 33, 17566, 13b-14b) 


* Vide infra, § C. 
5 North of the boundary of the Southern Sung Empire. 
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TABLE II 
The relative importance of copper-producing districts 
A. Annual output (unit: 10,000 catties) * 


Period Amount Sources 

995-1017 320 SS, 185, 7b 
1049-55 510 ibid., 7a 
1068-77 1,071 SHYK, FM, 33, 17566, 6a—b 
1078 1,460 SS, 186, 7b; TK, 18, tax 5, 180a 
1133 39.6 S8, 180, 12b 
1162 706 ibid., lla 
1165-73 26 ibid. 

B. Number of mines 

Period Number ۱ Sources 
T'ang dynasty 96 TK, 18, tax 5, 178b 

004 69 ibid., 178b-c 

960 and later 357 SS, 185, 6b; TK, 18, tax 5, 179a 
1078-85 77 (abandoned) TK, 9, money 2, 94a 

27 (opened) SS, 180, 3a; SHY K, FM, 33, 17566, 13a 
1131-62 109 SH Y K, FM, 34, 11732, la—b 
1105 64 ibid. . 
1208-24 over 60 ibid., 67, 5a 
C. Important mining districts 
c. 960 Nanchienchou, Shaowuchün, Changchou (all in Fuchien, TK, 18, tax 5, 
179a) 

1064-7 Shaowuchün (46 mines, SS, 185, 7b) 


Nanchienchou, Fuchou, Kuangchou (Canton), Ch'üchou (Cheohiang), 
T'anchou (Hunan, SH Y K, FM, 33, 17566, 6a—b) 


1101 Huai River regions,.Chiangtung, Chianghsi, Shanchou (TK, 8, money و1‎ 
91c) 

1111 Kuangtung (16 mines, SS, 185, 9a) 

1165-73 Shaochou (Kuangtung), T'anchou, Hsinchou (Chiangtung, SHY K, FM, 
67, 2b) 

1208-24 Chechiang, the east, and the south-east (SH Y K, FM, 34, 07, 5a) 


Although table HB does not give a precise number of mines working in the 
Northern Sung period, we can safely guess that this must have been rather 
large, perhaps well over 100, since 50 mines (net) were closed down in the seven 
years between 1078 and 1085 while the total output of copper was increasing 
at a rapid rate (see table ILA) ; but it does show that the total number of mines 
working in the Northern Sung period was larger than that in the T'ang. When 
we come to the Southern Sung the situation is reversed. This is again indicated 
in table IIB. 

Table IIC, on the other hand, suggests a gradual shift of the centres of copper 
mining from the southern provinces of Fuchien and Kuangtung to Hast China 
and Hunan, a trend which became more evident in the Southern Sung. It 

* See also P'eng Hain-wei, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih, u, 314. P'eng quotes only four figures 
which agree with ours. A very high figure, 21,744,749 catties, is mentioned in SHY رک‎ FM, 33, 
17565, 26b-27a. Judging by the trend of inoreasing output, this may have been a figure for the 
1080’s, but could not have been later than 1094 when Ts‘ai Ching, the President of the Board of 
Revenue, voiced the urgent need for copper for minting. 

For earlier figures (in 80648), see Kenneth Ch‘en, ‘ The economic background of the Hui- 
oh'ang suppression of Buddhism ', HJ AS, xIx, 1-2, 1956, 88. 

7 Districts ; number of mines unknown. 
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was probable that the mines in the south were also being exhausted and new, 
smaller, and marginal ones were discovered and opened near the capital, Linan. 

The search for new sources of supply was conducted with vigour during 
Ts‘ai Ching’s incumbency, first as the President of the Board of Revenue 
(c. 1094) and then as the Chief Minister (1101—24),? but the result was meagre. 
After the retreat to the south (1127) the Emperor, Kao-tsung, continued this 
effort. At first, only some 390,000 catties were obtained ; in 1162, over 700,000 ; 
and three years later a sharp fall to a pitiful amount of 26,000. This sequence of 
fluctuations strongly suggests that the new discoveries in the eastern provinces 
and Hunan were marginal deposits, soon to be depleted. 

Indeed, copper output decreased in the Southern Sung, but this alone is not 
enough to confirm Professor L. S. Yang's observation that ‘ copper shortage was 
particularly serious in the two Sung periods '.? The shortage has to be under- 
stood in a relative sense ; demand for copper must be taken into consideration. 


B. The demand for copper 


Copper had been used to cast ceremonial as well as household goods and to 
mint money and thus there were two demands for, and two prices of, copper— 
the market price as the metal was embodied in & brass or bronze object and the 
legal price as it was embodied in a com. These two prices did not always agree 
with each other and the resultant disparity had always been one of the main 
causes of monetary crises. When the market price was higher than the legal 
price, people melted down coins for making marketable goods ; when the reverse 
was the case, they melted down goods for coining money. The chapters on food 
and money (shih-huo) throughout the 24 histories repeatedly tell the same story 
and the Shth-huo chih of the Sung shih 18 no exception. 

The Sung government, like its predecessors and successors, fully realized 
the undesirability of the disparity and in an attempt to remedy it, sought to 
smother the commercial demand in the same way as the T'ang government had 
done.!? Just before the founding of the dynasty, in 960, an edict was issued by 
the last Emperor of the Later Chou, saying: ‘ Apart from ceremonial objects 
and weapons and such articles as bells, cymbals, and handbells used in temples, 
other copper ware and statuettes must be surrendered to local officials within 
50 days at an estimated price. Those who fail to obey will be punished by death 
if the amount of copper secretly kept at home exceeds five catties’. Nine 
years later even bronze statues and pagodas were regarded as ‘ useless’ and 
were strictly forbidden.!? The prohibition was reaffirmed in 977 with this edict : 

‘Except for statues and ceremonial goods such as bells, chang, cymbals, 

wheels, and handbells, and mirrors which are necessary for daily use, all the 


8 TK, 9, money 2, 97a. If one may hazard a guess, the complaint about the search for rare 
stones in this period was in fact a popularized version of the hardship caused by the search for 
copper. The discovery of rare stones for decorating gardens and the fashion of collecting ink- 
stones were both by-products of this. 

* Money and credit in China, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, 38. 

10 D, C. Twitohett, op. cit., 76-8. H TK, 9, money 2. 93b. 12 SS, 185, 6b. 
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brass and bronze articles must be surrendered to local officials at an estimated 
price. Those who try to conceal the possession of such goods will be punished 
according to the law ’.18 

Because of the acute shortage of the metal, in the 976-83 period people were 
digging up copper articles from ancient tombs or destroying Buddhist statues 
in order to obtain copper for illicit minting.!* In Ssuch‘uan, a non-copper- 
producing province, there was such a serious shortage of copper as to cause the 
Transport Commissioner, Chang O, to request permission to buy the metal from 
barbarians." The prohibition still persisted, ‘because the manufacture of 
brass or bronze objects has a disruptive effect on the monetary system ’,19 but 
as before it did not apply to the Buddhist or Taoist temples. 

The prohibitive policies in the first 30 years of the dynasty had been one- 
sided, because of an urgent need for copper in the mint. Territorial and com- 
mercial expansion, hence the widening of the circulation of the Sung currency, 
may have been chiefly responsible for this. Peace and prosperity, however, 
helped to ease the shortage of copper by an increase in supply. Therefore in the 
last decade of the tenth century there were signs of a relaxation of the prohibi- 
tion which could only mean that the legal price of the metal was gradually at 
par with its market price. Indeed, Wang Ch‘iu even reported the issue of an 
order forbidding people from melting down coins for manufacturing purposes.” 
In 1001 the Emperor, Chen-tsung, further relaxed the prohibition by this 
decree : 

‘ Under previous regulations, a man was liable to the death penalty if he 


possessed more than seven catties of ات‎ Now this maximum amount is 
raised to DO catties ’.18 


And in 1019 the death penalty for this offence was abolished altogether !9— 
a step taken at a time when the supply of copper, as shown in table ILA, was 


The prohibitive policies imposed during the first 30 years of the Sung and the 
increase in supply made it possible to relax the restrictions on the brass and 
bronze industries. The supply continued to rise and there was no serious mone- 
tary disequilibrium in the first half of the eleventh century. Such was the back- 
ground of Wang An-shih’s new policies. The Hsi-ning Reform (after 1068) is 
obviously beyond the scope of this paper, but, as far as finance was concerned, 
it represented an important step towards monetizing the public finance of the 
Sung government. First of all, Wang An-shih abrogated the prohibition of 
making copper goods for household use,?9 for his new policies created new 
demand for money, and hence the legal price of copper became actually higher 
than its market price, thereby rendering the prohibition meaningless. We shall 


13 SHY K, FM, 34, 67, la. 14 SS, 180, 1b. 
15 This was stated in a decree issued in 996. See SH Y K, FM, 34, 07, la. 
16 ibid. 


17 Yen-i 1-mou, in the Li-tai hetao-shth, 32, 12b. It was issued in 991. 
18 TK, 9, money 2, 930. 
18 ibid. 20 ibid., 95b. 
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presently come back to this point. But it must be added that towards the end 
of the Northern Sung the deficiency of copper for minting was once more keenly 
felt by the government. When the government was reconstituted in the south 
Kao-tsung issued an edict, ordering people to surrender their copper goods to 
the government and, at the same time, banning the manufacture of such 
objects.?! A penalty of banishment for two years was to be imposed on those 
who failed to comply. This being insufficient, in 1164 the Emperor himself set 
an example by giving 1,500 bronze articles in his Palace collection to the 
Imperial mint. A nation-wide search was carried out at the same time, resulting 
in the procurement of some 2 million catties of brass and bronze from the 
ordinary people. Even the brass and bronze used in temples had to be 
registered and were subject to taxation. Manufacture of new brass and bronze 
ware was strictly forbidden. This was clearly a return to the prohibitive 
policy of the first 30 years of the Northern Sung and throughout the rest of the 
Southern period this policy remained unaltered.?3 

It is fair then to conclude that, apart from the period of equilibrium in the 
first half of the eleventh century and the Wang An-shih Reform the Sung 
government consistently pursued a prohibitive policy, endeavouring to stifle 
commercial demand for copper, so as to secure enough copper for coinage and 
stabilize the value of money. The need for reaffirmation of this policy from time 
to time implied a chronic shortage of copper and the market price of the metal 
was for the most part of the dynasty higher than its legal price. It also implied 
that a profit, an enticing one at that, could be made by manufacturing bronze 
ware and that there may have been a few reckless people prepared to violate the 
law. 

So far we have been dealing with the commercial demand for copper and the 
official policy to thwart it. Now we come to the other demand, the monetary 
demand. 

Ch'üan Han-sheng in his article, * Chung-ku tzu-jan ching-cht ۱,2۵ has cogently 
argued the point that after the An Lu-shan Rebellion (755) the Chinese economy 
gradually became monetized, and Professor D. C. Twitchett in his study of the 
financial administration of the T‘ang tends to support this conclusion.*® From 

81 SS, 180, 11b. a2 ibid., 12a. 

^ Here are a few examples : 

1170. In Ssuch‘uan, people melted down money to obtain copper and the government then 
bought it from them for minting (HTC, 141, 3772). 

1176. More than 8,000 taels of copper producta in the Palace were given to the Administrative 
Council (Shang-shu sheng). See SH Y K, FM, 34, 07, 1b-2a. 

1196. The melting of coins for manufacturing purposes was strictly forbidden ; those who 
disobeyed were to be banished to barbarian regions (SS, 180, 12b). 

1197. More bronzes of the Palace oollection were given to the Administrative Council and 
another decree was issued prohibiting the illicit manufacture of bronze ware (ATC, 
154, 4149). 

1201. Another attempt was made to stop the making of bronzes and brass articles (SHY KE, 
FM, 34, 60, 1a). 

34 Li-ahih yü-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k'an (Academia Sinica), no. 10, 1948. 

* D, C. Twitohett, op. cit., 70-83. 
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another article by Ch'üan, ‘ T'ang Sung cheng-fu sui-ju yü huo-pr ching-chi ts 
kuan-hai کر"‎ we derive the following table : 


TasLa 1 
Coins issued in the T'ang and the Sung periods (unit: 1,000 cash). 

Period Amouni Sources 

742-56 327,000 (T'ung-tien, 9; Hsin T'ang-shu, 54) 

804-5 135,000 (Hein T'ang-shu, 54) 

820-1 150,000 (ibid., 52; Yu-Aas, 180) 

834—5 100,000 (Hsin T'ang-shu, 54) 

995-8 800,000 (Hel T'ung-chien, 97) 
1000-1 1,350,000 (SHY K, FM, 11; Y&-hai, 180) 
1007-8 1,830,000 (HTC, 97) 
1016-17 1,250,000 (Ya hai, 180) 
1021-2 1,050,000 (HTC,97; SHYK, FM, 11) 
1023-32 1,000,000 (Meng-hsi pi-t‘an, 12) 
1041-9 3,000,000 (Yu-hai, 180) 
1049-64 1,400,000 (ibid.) 
1064-8 1,700,000 (SS, 180) 
10734 6,000,000 (Meng-hsi pi-t'an, 12) 
1080-1 5,949,234 ( ۲۸-2۶, 180) 
1106-7 2,880,000 (ibid.) 
1124-5 3,000,000 (S8, 185) 


Ch'üan's table roughly agrees with those in P'eng Hsin-wei’s Chung-kuo 
huo-pi shih?" and Ch‘i Hsia’s Wang An-shth pien-fa,8 but it can be slightly 


augmented thus : 

1131 80,000 (TK, 9, money 2, 97c) 
1132-3 100,000 (SS, 180, 12a) 

1155 140,000 

1156 220,000 faro, 131, 3488) 
1157 230,000 3* 


It is clear from this table that from the end of the T'ang to that of the Northern 
Sung monetization had progressed further and the pace quickened after 1070. 
If we now refer back to table II, we shall see that this was the period when the 
supply of copper was relatively abundant and that this was also the period 
when Wang An-shih introduced his new policies. Wang monetized the corvée 
and took over agricultural finance from private money-lenders. People who had 
not been in need of money for paying corvée or repaying loans now had to find 
additional cash for these new outlays. Private loans could be settled in kind, 
but not government ones. Therefore the demand for money rose suddenly and 
sharply, and this upset the monetary equilibrium of the previous 50 years. 
Money became too dear, despite the paradoxical increase in its quantity. 

The contrast between the quantities of money issued during the Northern 
and Southern Sung is startling. However, this does not imply a return to 
a natural economy in the latter period. On the contrary, the Southern Sung 
suffered almost continuous inflation. The smallness of the figures is due to the 
exclusion of ' big coins’, iron coins, and paper notes. In a period of serious 


35 Li-shih yü-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an, no. 20, 1948, 216-17. 17 Tr, 281. 
t8 148, 2۶ The planned amount for that year. 
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copper shortage the standard cash could have been issued only in small 
quantities. 

The monetary demand for copper being so intensive, it was logical that the 
Sung government forbade the making of brass and bronze articles. Prohibition 
alone was not enough; the government resorted to other means to ease the 
heavy demand on the mint. These other means included the debasement of the 
standard cash, the use of iron for coinage, and the issue of paper notes. Of these 
three, only the debasement needs a word of explanation. 


TaBLE IV 
The copper content of the Sung cash 
Period Percentage of copper Sources 
976 65-6 P'eng Hsin-wei, op. cit., 252 
1019 64۰5 SS, 180, 3a 
1035 60 HTC, 40, 923 ' 
1135 60 39 P'eng, op. cit., 252; HTC, 182, 3499 
1135 and after 54 P‘eng, op. cit., 252 


Reducing the copper content of a cash, as shown in table IV, was only one 
of the three forms of debasement adopted by the Sung government, the other 
two being the minting of coins of larger denominations and the use of an alloy 
known as tan-t'ung fi Si. Big coins were first introduced soon after the outbreak 
of the Hsi-hsia war in 1038, and, during Hui-tsung’s reign, Ts‘ai Ching was their 
most eager exponent. 

Tan-t'ung came from tan-shut which, according to Professor L. 8. Yang,” 
was CuSO,+5H,0, a solution often found in abandoned mining pits ?? where 
miners noticed that old and broken utensils and iron tools, immersed in this 
solution for some time, ‘turned into’ copper.84 Therefore they transferred the 
solution (of copper sulphate) into tanks and placed bars of iron in it. A few days 
later these bars were plated with a layer of copper and could pass as copper.?" 
Large quantities of this plated iron were then used for minting ' copper ' cash. 
Its earliest use was recorded in the Yüan-yu reign (1086-93) and the use was 
greatly extended in the Southern Sung. 


The efflux of copper 5 

There remains one other major factor which affected the supply of, and 
demand for, copper in the Sung dynasty, ie. the outflow of copper coins as 
a result of normal international trade or of international ‘monetary war’. We 
shall not go into the details of Sung trade, since it is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Nevertheless, we must at least quote one piece of evidence to prove that 
Sung cash was used as a means of international payment. The Sung shih says 


30 The gross weight of a coin was reduced by almost 60%. 

31 SS, 180, 8a; HTC, 100, 2629; and TK, 9, money 2, 96b. 

22 Money and credit in China, 38. See also Ta‘ao T'ien-ch'in, Ho Ting-yü, and J. Needham, 
* An early mediaeval Chinese alchemical text on aqueous solutions ', Ambiz, vu, 3, 1959, 144-7. 

33 Shen Kua, Meng-hsi pi-i'an, 25, 249; SS, 180, 122; Sung Ying-hsing, Tien kung k'ai wu, 
part 1r, 59a (chinots 5504). 

3 SHYK, FM, 34, 67, Ob. 35 SS, 180, 128. 
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that ‘gold, silver, copper coins, lead, tin, and porcelain of all kinds’ were 
employed to pay for various imports into the Empire.?? With respect to the 
‘monetary war’, a prefect in Tsechou in Shanhsi, Li Chao-kou, reported that, 
during the Ch‘ing-li period (1041-8) ‘ the northern barbarians [Hsi-hsia] minted 
iron coins and used them to exchange for [our] copper ones’ ; 37 and Su Ch'e, 
Su Tung-p'o's younger brother and for many years the Vice-President of the 
Board of Revenue, memorialized the throne in these words : 


* Along the northern frontiers, no other currencies are used except for our 
coins. It seems impossible to stop this, in spite of strict prohibitions, for the 
profit [for smuggling Chinese coins out of the country] is enormous. We 
mint millions of strings of cash each year and yet there is always a shortage 
of money. The reason is that our coins flow into barbarian regions 5 


Hsi-hsia was not alone. The Liao Kingdom (the Khitan) also minted iron coins 
and used them to exchange for Sung copper cash ;?? and the Chin Tartars 
waged an even fiercer monetary war against the Sung.4° Consequently the Sung 
government adopted strict measures to prevent money from leaking abroad. 
The following is a list of restrictive orders issued during the dynasty : 


Fear Prohibited areas Sources 
960 Chiangnan, north of the Great Wall, and southern SS, 180, la 
barbarian regions 
970 all barbarian regions SS, 185, 6b 
1041 outside the Empire S8, 180, 3b 
1085 prohibition reaffirmed ibid., 6a 
1091 5 T TK, 9, money 2, 96a 
1165 Y: T SS, 180, 13b 
1178 Ys EN TK, 9, money 2, 98a 
1183 Kuangchou, Ch'üanchou, Mingohou, and Hsiu- SS, 180, 13a 
chou 
1198 all seaports ibid., 8 
1212 all Yangtze ports HTC, 159, 4313 
1216 only iron coins allowed in all frontier areas SS, 180, 13a 
1234 all seaports ibid., 14a; HTC, 167, 4563 
1244 all seaporta SS, 180, 14a 
1250 prohibition reaffirmed 
1252 si 5 {ii 14b 
1253 » وو‎ 


It is impossible to assess the amount of coins which thus flowed out of the 
Sung Empire, but what can be safely said is that the ‘ Sung coin area ’ was fairly 
extensive. During the Northern Sung the Khitan, the Chin, and Japan were 
parts of this area; the South East Asian islands also began to introduce Sung 
coins into their home markets.“ The coming of the Southern Sung brought with 


38 ibid., IOb. 37 TK, 9, money 2, 94c. 

33 Su Ch'e, Luan-ch'eng chi (Ssu-pu pei-yao edition), 350a. 

39 HTC, 50, 1204. In 1084 the Liao government issued a decree forbidding the melting of 
copper goods for minting money (ibid., 77, 1946). This could be necessary only when the value of 
copper coins was high. 

1? Ch‘ttan Han-sheng, ‘ Sung Chin chien ti tsou-ssu mao-t’, Li-shth yü-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k'an, 
no. 11, 1948, 339. 

41 C. Schlegel, T'oung Pao, Sér. 1, Vol. x, 1899, 33 ff. and Crawford, A dictionary of the Indian 
islands, 94. 
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it a great expansion of China’s maritime trade; boats were after all better 
vehicles than men for carrying heavy loads of coins abroad. As the above list 
shows, the areas in which the prohibitions were imposed shifted from the north 
in the Northern Sung to the seaports in the south m the Southern period. 
Within the boundaries of the Empire, paper notes, being an inferior money, 
drove the better, the copper coins, out of circulation ; and outside the Empire, 
it was the copper cash which was acceptable as international means of payment. 
Therefore the efflux gained speed and increased in volume; and increased too 
was the frequency of prohibitive edicts. Chao Ju-kua’s Chu fan chth and the 
travellers’ accounts of the Yüan and the Ming dynasties 4 give numerous 
references to the use of Chinese, particularly Sung, money as means of exchange 
in South East Asia. But it was the Tartar Chin and Japan which had absorbed 
most of the Sung coins leaked abroad.‘ 

We hope the above analysis has made these points : 

(1) The supply of copper from the south and the south-east was plentiful 
in the Northern Sung, but, in the Southern Sung, the amount declined and the 
centres of production shifted from the south to the east. The location of copper 
mines will be a salient point when we come to discuss the bronze industry of the 
Sung dynasty in the following section. 

(2) The demand for copper, mainly for minting, was very high, because the 
economy of the Empire was more extensively monetized than that of the T'ang. 
The simultaneity of the unusually high demand and supply in the 1070'8 was 
an interesting phenomenon, and it was then that an effort to monetize the public 
sector of the economy was made by Wang An-shih. 

(3) The copper shortage in the two Sung periods should be understood as 
a relative concept. It was not caused by a decline in supply (except in the 
Southern period), but by a disproportionate increase in demand, of which 
monetization was the primary and efflux of copper coins the secondary factor. 

(4) Because of the shortage, the Sung government resorted to quantitative 
control by preventing the use of copper for manufacture and stopping the out- 
flow of copper coins abroad. 

(5) The Sung government also introduced inferior currencies, e.g. iron coins, 
big coins, and paper notes of various kinds to relieve itself from the embarrass- 
ment of lack of copper for minting. This achieved considerable successes 
towards the later half of the Southern Sung period, but the shrinking monetary 
demand for copper was offset by a diminishing supply. 


D. The Sung bronzes 


From the above five points we may visualize that the bronze industry in the 
Sung dynasty was a very depressed industry. Copper, under such circumstances, 


“ See F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill’s translation, Chao Ju-kua, 127. For the travellers’ 
accounts, see Wang Ta-yüan, Tao-ichih-lüeh ; Ma Huan, Yin-ya sheng-lan; Foi Hsin, Hsing-ch‘a 
sheng-lan. Wang made his voyage at the end of the Ytian dynasty ; Ma and Fei accompanied 
Cheng Ho on the latter’s famous voyages. 


4° Kenzo Akiyama, The history of Nippon, 158. 
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could not have been cheap and bronze articles might well be beyond the means 
of ordinary people; the supply of raw material to the industry could not have 
been easy as the busmess itself was illegal and hazardous ; such an environment 
could not have been conducive to the progress of the craft ; and the quality of 
the products could not have been high. The table below will lend support to our 


inferences. 


TABLE V 
Sung bronzes discovered from 1950 to 1959 as recorded in Wen-wu 


Location of Sung tombs or Year of 


exhibitions discovery 
Shihchiachung (Hopei) 1954-5 
Hopei, 50 tombs 1956 
Peiching 1951-3 
a 1959 
Loyang, 170 tombs (Honan) 1955 
»  » group of tombs 1955 
5 1955 
Chengchou 1953 
7 1954 
» (an exhibition) 1954 
FS 1955 
Anyang 1954 
Chinan (Shantung) 1954 
T‘aiytian (Shanhsi) 1953 
" 1954 
Houma 1959 
Hsinhsien 1957 
Tanfeng (Shenhsi) 1956 
Huangling 1953 
Huangshih (Hupei) 1955 
Wuhan 1956 
»» ر‎ & group of tombs 1954-6 
Hsishui, collection of bronzes 1954 
Ipin 1 1956 
West Ssuch‘uan, 60-70 tombs 1955 
P'engshan (an exhibition) 1953—5 
Ssuch'uan (an exhibition) 1954 
Ch‘engtu, 16 tombs 1955 
Kuanghan, 7 tombs 1954 
Tatsu, 18 tombs 1955 
» »9 tombs 1954 
Anhsien, a hoard 1956 
Huayang, 2 tombs 1956 
Kuangchou, 4 tombs (Kuangtung) 1954 
M , 2 tombs 1054 
Kueilin (Kuanghsi) 1954 
East China 1950-4 
Leohoshan (Chechiang) 1953 


»  , 100 tombs 1954 


Finds 

none (1955, 9, 145) 

none (1956, 7, 16-17) 

coins (1954, 8, 72) 

50,000 coins (1959, 10, 83) 

coins (1955, 9, 103) 

11 coins (1955, 7, 161) 

1 mirror, l basin, l pair of chop-sticks, 1 box, 
78 coins (1955, 8, 162) 

41 coins (1954, 6, 48) 

coins (1964, 4, 39) 

none (1954, 8, 147) 

none (1958, 5, 54) 

none (1964, 8, 146) 

none (1954, 4 118) 

2 coins (1964, 6, 43) 

1 scoop (1 em. long), 2 coins (1954, 5, 43) 

none (1959, 6, 55) 

24 pieces—a  Poshan-style burner, 6 teacups, 
10 lotus-petal dishes, 1 mirror box, 2 mirrors, 
l hand-spittoon, 1 box, 1 bowl, 1 lotus-petal 
bowl, 61 coins (1959, 5, 49—50, illustrated) 

1 mirror (1956, 12, 39) 

bronzes of earlier periods (1954, 2, 107) 

none (1955, 9, 159—60) 

none (1957, 1, 70) 

none (1956, 7, 18) 

none (1954, 11, 148) 

1 mirror, 8 coins, & piece of gilt copper (1956, 2, 76) 

coins (1955, 9, 95) 

none (1955, 5, 126-7) 

none (1955, 11, 92) 

none (1955, 9, 165) 

none (1954, 3, 26) 

none (1955, 8, 167) 

none (1954, 10, 152) 

over 1,000 lb. of copper coins (1956, 12, 80) 

none (1956, 12, 41) 

none (1954, 8, 149) 

coins, 4 hair-pins, 1 hair-clip (1955, 10, 54-5) 

5 mirrors, 1 hair-pin, 1 unspecified ornament, 
coins (1954, 12, 189) 

2 mirrors (1954, 8, 11-12) 

1 spittoon, 1 mirror, many coins (1957, 7, 28) 

none (1954, 4, 25) 
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Location of Sung tombs or 
Chinhua, the Wanfo Pagoda 


Chiashan, 6 tombs 
Hangchou 


T'aite'ang (Chiangsu) 
Yangchou 

Shanghai 

T'aichou 


Wuhai, 11 tombs 
Wuhu (Anhuei) 
Anhuei, a oollection of bronzes 


»? ۶ ” +> 


Feihsi 
Huichou 
Hsiuning 
Kuangsi (an exhibition) 
Kueilin, 2 tombs 

» ,3 tombs 


Chienning (Fuchien) 


Minch ‘ing 


Ch'üanchou 
Fuchien, many tombs 
Nanp'ing 


Yüehyang (Hunan) 
Ch‘angsha 


Hunan (an exhibition of mirrors) 


Ch‘angte 
Ch‘angsha, 104 tombs 
Hunan, 4 tombs 


Liuan, 11 tombs 
Chianghsi 
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Year of 
discovery 


1957 


1954 
1956 


1950 
1957 
1956 
1954 


1954 
1055 
1964 
1956 
1957 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 


1954 


1957 


1955 


1953-7 
7۳6-46 


1953 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 


1954 
1954 
1959 
1956 
1955 


Finds 

60 statues, 11 miniature pagodas of the Wu-yüeh 
period, 1 mirror, 3 boxes, coins (1957, 5, 41-7, 
illustrated) 

none (1954, 10, 139) 

70 coins, 3 mirrors, 1 cauldron (illustrated, 
diameter 20-3 om., base diameter 6:5 om., 
height 7-2 cm.) (1956, 10, 137) 

2 mirrors, 800 coins (1956, 6, 78-0) 

a few mirrors (1957, 8, 32) 

none (1956, 10, 137) 

3 statuettes of goddesses, about 1 ft. high (1954, 
8, 142) 

coins, 1 mirror (1956, 4, 19, 62) 

coins (1956, 2, 72) 

none (1954, 12, 181) 

1 mirror (1956, 8, 75) 

1 mirror, coins (1957, 12, 81) 

1 mirror (1954, 4, 34) 

none (ibid.) 

none (1954, 11, 151-2) 

none (1954, 11, 151) 

4 mirrors, l hair-pin, 1 unspecified ornament, 
180 coins (1954, 12, 189) 

] incense-burner, 63 cm. high, 50 om. circumference, 
with a fish-shaped knob on the lid, and the three 
feet decorated with lions’ heads (illustrated, 
1955, 1, 131) 

1 elephant, 11 cm. high, 11 cm. long, 4:5 om. wide ; 
there is & small hole on the belly; weight, 
12 taels (1959, 4, 75) 

coins, 1 mirror, hooks, hair-pins, jewellery, dishea 
(1955, 6, 118) 

coins (1957, 1, 68) 

80 pieces buried under a tree, including tripods, 
vessels of various designs, musical instruments, 
human figures, animal figures, eto. (1955, 11, 89) 

] mirror, coins (1954, 2, 101-2) 

] mirror (1954, 7, 61 illustrated) 

mirrors (illustrated, 1954, 7, 134) 

coins (1955, 5, 52) 

coins, ear-picks, 2 tweezers, mirrors, 1 basin 
(1955, 11, 53) 

mirrors, tweezers, ear-pioks (1955, 10, 132) 

none (1954, 6, 49-50) 

2% mirrors, 28 coins (1959, 10, 85) 

3 spittoons, 2 broken pieces, coins (1956, 8, 79) 

none (1955, 9, 86) 


Archaeological excavation in mainland China from 1950 to 1959 can be 
regarded as fairly thorough, for it was nation-wide and more intensive than in 
any period before or since ; and yet it has yielded only a very poor crop of Sung 
bronzes. We may have noticed in the above table that, apart from mirrors and 
coins, only one basin, one pair of chop-sticks, one box, and one small scoop were 
found in the vast areas of Hopei, Honan, Shantung, and Shanhsi. The Hsinhsien 
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tomb which contained 24 pieces was an exception rather than the rule. Even 
there only small and useful articles such as teacups, dishes, and hand-spittoons 
were found. The excavations carried out in the north-west provinces have also 
been reported in Wen-tou, but not a single Sung bronze was discovered. 

Archaeological efforts were slightly better rewarded in Kuangtung, 
Kuanghsi, Fuchien, Chechiang, and Hunan where the more important Sung 
copper mines were situated. There again the discovery consists mostly of useful 
goods, e.g. hair-pins, hair-clips, tweezers, ear-picks, and so on. 

Our attention must, however, be directed to these items on the list: the 
Poshan-style burner of Hsmhsien, Shanhsi; the 60 statues and 11 miniature 
pagodas of the Wanfo Pagoda, Chinhua, Chechiang ; the statuettes of goddesses 
of a temple in T'aichou, Chechiang ; the large incense-burner with a fish-shaped 
knob of Chienning, Fuchien ; the small bronze elephant of Minch‘ing, Fuchien ; 
a hoard of 80 pieces, including tripods, vessels, etc., buried under a tree in 
Nanp‘ing, Fuchien; and one or two ornamental pieces. Most of these are 
ceremonial ware kept in temples where the prohibitive measures of the Sung did 
not apply. The miniature pagodas bear & Wu-yüeh year-mark, and hence, 
strictly speaking, are not Sung bronzes; the Poshan-style burner is described 
by the Wen-wu reporter as poorly made; and the design of the large incense- 
burner with a fish-shaped knob is unknown before or after. The reports and 
illustrations of all these pieces in Wen-wu do not suggest that they were made in 
conformity with traditional designs of the Han or the pre-Han periods. 

Here, we must also consider four other known pieces made in the Sung 
dynasty—the Chang Pai tripod, the P'an Shu-yü drinking vessel, the tou-vessel 
cast for Ch°m K'uer's (1090-1155) family temple, and the incense-burner made 
by Madame Chiang (Chiang Niang-tzu). All these are published in Liu T‘i-chih’s 
- Shan-chas cht-chen lu.“* The fact that this voluminous book can devote only 
four pages to Sung bronzes is a sad commentary on the poverty of bronzes in 
that dynasty. The tripod and the drinking vessel, according to Liu, were made 
in the Cheng-ho period (1111-17), when although deficiency of copper was again 
felt, prohibition was not reintroduced. They were cast according to traditional 
designs, but were considerably simpler and plainer. The tou-vessel and the 
incense-burner, as shown by Liu's line-drawings and descriptions, are thin and 
poor m quality. They bear no resemblance to pre-Sung pieces. 

If our sampling is not too partial or too small we are then justified in con- 
cluding that the rarity of bronzes dating from the two Sung periods is due to 
their scarcity even in their own day; and the causes of the scarcity were the 
copper shortage and the prohibitive policies of the Sung government. Under 
such strict prohibition, the bronze industry of Chma withered, but did not 
wither away completely, for the temples were still allowed to use bronze or brass 
vessels and statues, ladies must have bronze mirrors, and well-to-do people 
could still afford and were permitted by law to possess small articles such as 


44 Lu-chiang, 1984-5, 74, 76, 77, 78. 
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hand-spittoons, ear-picks, hair-pins, and so on. The lines of production must 
have been altered, for the demand was different. The production of highly 
ornate and heavy ware in the traditional designs of the Shang-yin, the Chou, 
and the Han had to be discontinued, because very few people had the means to 
buy them, no one was allowed to possess them, and there were cheaper sub- 
stitutes made of clay to replace them. Even mirrors, which were necessities in 
a period before the introduction of glass mirrors, were much inferior to the T'ang 
mirrors. 45 

It was against the background of a changing economy in the Sung dynasty 
that the bronze industry itself changed. The transformation brought it closer 
to its modern form. Throughout the Yüan and the Ming dynasties China's supply 
of copper remained insufficient and the insufficiency did not come to an end 
until the K‘ang-hsi Emperor had brought Yunnan under his control by the 
termination of Wu San-kuei's feudatory in 1682.4 Even then the bronze and 
brass industry could not regain the market lost to the ceramic industry. There- 
fore to look for Sung bronzes made according to traditional designs may be as 
arduous and as futile a task as, in Mencius’s words, to look for fish on a tree-top. 


45 See, for instance, Chang K'ai-yu's article in Wen-wu, 1957, 8, 37. 
46 Yen Chung-p‘ing, Yunnan t'ung-cheng k‘ao, Peking, 1957, 1. 
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SEELOMO Moraa: The Hebrew language 
tradition of the Yemenite Jews. (The 
Academy of the Hebrew Language. 
Studies, Iv.) [iv], iv, 340, [49] pp. 
Jerusalem: Academy of the Hebrew 
Larguage, 1963. $8. 

Except for the preliminary [iv], iv pp., this 
book is in Hebrew. In his introductory chapter 
the author provides the historical setting for a 
survey of the Hebrew language tradition, as it 
exists actively among contemporary Yemenite 
Jews. Looking at the whole vista of the 
history of this language, one finds that it may 
be divided into three main periods. The first 
period may be reckoned as having begun when 
Hebrew emerged as a separate language from 
an obscure historical background which cannot 
be fixed chronologically. This period covers 
several centuries and gave way to the second 
period, when Hebrew lapsed as a living 
language and persisted only as the language of 
Scripture reading, liturgy, and areas of 
scholarship. The phasing out of the first 
period appears to have been complete, 
according to Dr. Morag, towards the end of the 
second century. Hebrew retained ite status as 
the language of Jewish liturgy and scholarship 
till the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
third period emerged, with the revival of 
Hebrew as a living, modern language. The 
chronological limite within which this study 
falls are to be found, then, in the second period. 
Varying traditions of the correct reading of the 
written, consonantal Scriptural texts deve- 
loped, as evidenced particularly by the rival 
Babylonian and Tiberian schools. Vowel-signs 
and other conventional symbols were devised 
by them to ensure the safe transmission of the 
correct articulation of the Hebrew words in the 
sacred text, but, as Dr. Morag rightly points 
out, the phonetic values of these devised 
vocalic and other symbols had, of necessity, to 
be transmitted orally from one generation to 
the next. 

The orally transmitted phonetic values of 
consonants and vowel sounds preserved by the 
Yemenite Jews represent an old tradition 
which is of relevance to the general study of the 
history of the Hebrew language. It seems clear 
that the Yemenite Jews had originally adhered 
to the Babylonian tradition, but they later 
adopted the Tiberian tradition—perhaps at the 
time and under the influence of Maimonides. 
This conclusion is borne out in part by the 
curious fact that some of their manuscripts 
retain the Babylonian supra-linear system of 
vowel-signs, but they represent the Tiberian 


tradition. The orally preserved modes of 
articulating the sgél vowel-sound (e) like the 
paiah (a) and the Adlem (0) like the séré (£) 
among some Yemenite communities retain 
echoes of the Babylonian tradition. 

What is, perhaps, most striking is the 
phenomenon which the Yemenite Jews display 
in having preserved one mode of reading the 
Hebrew of the Scriptures and another for post- 
Biblical sacred Hebrew writings. Whereas the 
former may have been somewhat controlled by 
the written Tiberian vocalic and other aids, 
the latter is free from such authoritative 
control and is subject only to the orally 
transmitted tradition of reading. The same 
kind of dualism is also preserved in the diver- 
gent modes of reading the Aramaic of the 
Targum and the Aramaic of the Talmud. 
What is of special interest is that their reading 
of non-Biblical sacred writings preserves much 
of the Babylonian tradition, thus indicating 
that the Tiberian tradition had. been &dopted 
only in respect of the Biblical texts. Dr. Morag 
produces a profusion of examples of this 
duality in the traditional] reading of Hebrew 
among the Yemenite Jews and one cannot but 
be impressed by this illustration of the abiding 
power of tradition, even to the extent of 
preserving anomalies. Dr. Morag rightly 
considers the influence of Arabic upon the 
Yemenite traditions of reading Hebrew and he 
comes to the conclusion that the impact was 
rather slight as compared, for example, with 
the marked effect of European speech on the 
Ashkenazi and Sepahardireading of Hebrew. 

The core of this study is the meticulous 
treatment of each consonant of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the vowel sounds and the sound 
represented by the shewa mobile and the 
hateph vowels, as articulated in varying 
combinations by the Yemenite Jews in the 
reading of both Biblical and non-Biblical sacred 
texts. This work is the fruition of a comprehen- 
sive study in Hebrew phonetics, carried out 
over & period of many years. The student of 
the history of the Hebrew language will find 
this book to be a veritable storehouse of 
detailed information, stated in simple terms 
and accompanied by sober observations. 
Scholars had earlier gleaned some knowledge 
of pre-Massoretic Hebrew from the study of 
Massoretic Hebrew grammar in the context of 
comparative Semitic grammar, supplemented 
by survivals of early forms in the received 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, by trans- 
literations of proper names in the LXX, and 
by the orthography of the Qumràn manu- 
scripte. Now this knowledge has been further 
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enlarged by this painstaking study of the 
Hebrew language tradition which is still 
active to-day among the Yemenite Jews. 
When these communities lived in the Yemen 
for many centuries in comparative isolation 
from other, influential, Jewish communities, 
they preserved their ancient traditions with 
faithful tenacity. Now that they are settled in 
Israel and the process of their integration into 
the pattern of life there is advancing, the 
prospect of a weakening and even the ultimate 
disappearance of their traditions is a real one. 
Dr. Morag has, therefore, rendered & great 
Service to scholarship by engaging in his 
researches while it was still possible and by 
presenting the resulta of his meticulous work 
in this volume. 
J. WEINGRHEN 


E. 8. DrowER (tr.): The coronation of 
the great Siblam ; being a description of 
the rite of the coronation of a Mandaean 
priest according to the ancient canon. 
xix, 49 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962. 
Guilders 10. 

E. 8. DROWER (tr.) : A pair of Nagoraean 
commentaries (two priestly documents) : 
the great ° First world’ and the lesser 
° First world’. xiv, 90 pp., facsim. of 
texts [in separate cylinder]. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1963. Guilders 36. 

E. 8. Drower and R. MacvcH: A 
Mandaio dictionary. xii, 491 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963. 
£2 125. 

E. 8. DRowER: The Mandaeans of Iraq 
and Iran, their cults, customs, magic, 
legends, and folklore. Photomechanical 
reprint. [li], xxvi, 438 pp., front., 
29 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962. 
Guilders 42. 


In The coronation of the great Silam and A 
patr of Nasoraean commentaries, Lady Drower 
publishes more texts from her collection of 
Mandaio MSS. In both volumes we are 
presented, with the meticulous care we expect 
of Lady Drower, with photographic reproduc- 
tions of the text, a translation, notes, and 
introduction. The great Sislam is the prototype 
of the priest-king and The coronation sets out in 
detail the rites of ordination into priesthood of 
the fualia (postulant), his physical qualities, 
the special vestments and the apparatus he 
must carry, and the prayers and symbolic 
actions of the ceremonial. Of special interest is 
the description of the complex masigta, which 
is, a8 Lady Drower points out, the Nasoraean 
sacrament that resembles most closely the 
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Christian Mass. To students of comparative 
religion the whole document gives an illumi- 
nating insight into the properties and functions 
of priesthood in the Near East. 

The rites of induction into the Mandaean 
priesthood bear points of resemblance to 
analogous rites among the pagan Harranians, 
80 far as we can judge from our scanty informa- 
tion. Among the latter also the ceremonies 
lasted seven days; during this period the 
postulant lived apart and ate only consecrated 
food. Lady Drower rightly lays stress upon the 
Mandaean formula of 21 sacred words— 
whether three words repeated seven times or, 
as she thinks more probable, seven words 
repeated at each of the three dafly prayers. At 
Harran, we are told, the priest pronounced 
22 words with ‘trilling and cantillation’. Is 
there here another point of contact between 
the Mandaeans and pagan Harranians, the 
22nd term being a means of ‘ insulating’ the 
sacred formula—unless 22 is an error for 21? 
This is not, of course, to suggest that the 
Mandaeans derived from Harran, in spite of 
their latter-day traditions. In an article on the 
Sabians in E. Bacon (ed.), Vanished civilisa- 
tions, the present reviewer advanced reasons to 
the contrary, and these appear to be incontro- 
vertible. The ritual of both Harranians and 
Mandaeans is derived from the great common 
reservoir of Near Eastern religious practices. 

Lady Drower’s translation is (as usual) 
admirable; and the text includes extracts 
from finely poetical hymns published by Lady 
Drower in the Canonical prayerbook. On p. 2, 
1. 3, CP 169 should read 167, the hymn at the 
end of that page is CP 328, the hymns on 
pp. 5-6 are CP 323-6. There are a few printing 
errors (p. 3, 1. 25; p.4,n.2; p. 6,1. 17; 
p. 10, n. 1; p. 16,1. 9; p. 32, 1. 17). 

In A pair of Nasoracan commentaries we are 
given two texte which are not divulged to 
Mandaean laymen or, of course, to non- 
Mandaeans. One, The lesser ‘ First world’, ia 
occasionally taken to the cult hut during the 
week of initiation of priests. The other, The 
great * First world’, is one of the scrolls that 
must be placed in the hut at this time. As 
Lady Drower explains in her introduction, both 
commentaries are repetitive to the pomt of 
tedium, they are at times very obscure, and 
their literary style is deplorable. Nevertheless, 
they represent valuable additions to our small 
store of Gnostio literature. They treat of the 
mystery of Creation and the establishment by 
the deities of certain rites, notably masigta ‘ of 
the parents’, and the baptismal services. 
Lady Drower draws attention to the rare 
description in this text of the sacrifice of the 
Ba-dove which is thought to represent the ruha. 

The numerous references in these texts to 
Lady Drower’s other publications—notably 
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the Canonical prayerbook of the Mandaeans— 
shows how greatly she has made this field her 
own. Mandaean studies owe much to the 
giants of Semitic scholarship, Nóldeke and 
Lidzbarski. But the absence of a dictionary of 
Mandaic meant that interest in this field has 
been confined largely to the Aramaist and to 
the comparative Semitist. Scholars will 
regard it as a cause for great satisfaction that 
it is Lady Drower, ably assisted by Professor 
Macuch, who has provided the dictionary which 
will be indispensable to future students of 
Mandaic. 

The present reviewer has used the dictionary 
in his reading of his Mandaic texte and he has 
admiration and gratitude for the care and 
industry with which it has been compiled. Time 
wil show the far-reaching value of this 
monumental work. It reveals clearly the 
philological problems attached to this remark- 
able language and scholars may now proceed 
to analyse them and to examine Mandaic texte 
with greater confidence. It is gratifying to 
record that Lady Drower has been awarded the 
Lidzbarski prize—rarely has a prize been so 
richly merited and awarded at so felicitous a 
moment. 

The reprinting of Lady Drower's The 
Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, which first 
appeared in 1037, is, we hope, evidence of 
growing awareness of the importance of the 
subject. On these grounds alone the book 
deserves & warm welcome. Unfortunately the 
reprint is no more than a photographio 
reproduotion of the earlier volume. Lady 
Drower's work during the intervening years 
has added greatly to our knowledge of the 
customs and history of the Mandaeans; it is 
to be hoped that the reappearance of her book 
of nearly 30 years ago will not deprive us of the 
possibility of a more complete treatment of the 
Mandaeans and their culture. 


J. B. SEGAL 


Jacques BERQUE: The Arabs: their 
history and future. Translated by Jean 
Stewart. 310 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1964. 42s. 


Studies of ‘ national character’ are elusive 
at best and dangerous at worst. Professor 
Berque offers his volume as a study of changing 
attitudes, largely based on his impressions of 
the contemporary Arabs. Yet, short of 
measuring the change which he claims has 
occurred in these attitudes to produce a ‘new 
Arab’, his book remains a random discussion 
of what he calls ‘ a few significant movements ’. 

This is not a history of the Arabs. If 
systematic historical interpretation requires a 
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minimum chronological framework, then it is 
not to be found in this volume. Rather the 
19 chapters in the book purport a sociological 
interpretation of what the author believes is 
happening to the ' personality ' of the Arabs. 
No one would disagree with the first chapter 
which discusses the ‘ disruption of traditional 
man’ in Arab societies, followed by the effect 
of the adoption by the Arabs of modern Euro- 
pean economic conceptions, financial and tech- 
nological techniques, in their desire to enter 
the age of industrial civilization and in their 
search for modernity and power (ch. iii-vii). 
That there have been changes in the role of 
women in society, in their attitudes to the 
world and to themselves—part of the over-all 
conflict between the Old and the New—is too 
obvious to argue (ch. ix). Innovation in 
language and literature, music and the arts 
(ch. x-xi) can also be observed among the 
Arabs since the early nineteenth century. 
Finally, Professor Berque indulges in an 
assessment of Arab political values (ch. xii). 
He carries this assessment further by describing 
the fundamental civilizational and cultural 
issue confronting the Arabs to-day as a conflict 
between humanists on the one hand and 
revolutionists on the other. The former, 
represented by the previous generation, tried 
to follow a European-style liberal ideology, 
whereas the latter, represented by to-day’s 
generation, have rejected this ideology in 
favour of radical collective action. 

Even though Professor Berque confines his 
study of the Arabs to Lebanon, Iraq, and the 
United Arab Republic, he none the less assumes 
that the Arabs constitute one society, and 
deals with them as such. This assumption is 
neither wise, nor warranted by reality. It is 
unreal to essay the description of all Arabs in 
terms of & ‘national character’, or even in 
terms of common attitudes. 

In the first two chapters, Professor Berque 
emphasizes the importance of words and sym- 
bols to the Arabs, and one aim of his study is 
to show as the essence of their progress the 
transition from their attachment to words and 
symbols to their appreciation of more pragmatic 
means of the control of man and nature, 
namely, numbers, things, and a rational assess- 
ment of alternatives via planning which 
requires calculation and projection. Nowhere 
more than in the East, he asserta, ‘is man's 
social being composed of such a wealth of 
contradictory aspects’. Is not all man to a 
greater or lesser degree plagued by similar 
contradictions ? Later in the book, when 
discussing changes in literature, the arts, and 
politics, the author, with a note of breathless 
discovery, emphasizes the feeling of galag 
(angst, anxiety) among the contemporary 
Arabs. Is this peculiar to the Arab, or more 
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accurately to all man in the nuclear age? 
Studies of ‘ anxiety ' and ‘ alienation’ in the 
soul of the modern man abound in the most 
advanced societies to-day. 

The Arabs in their recent rebellion, the 
author argues, first seek political assertion 
and only later try to attain their “economic 
and social being’. This is the essence of 
qawmiyya, the Arab movement for liberation : 
to become part of the industrial civilization, 
while remaining faithful to their exclusive Arab 
individuality. Their success or failure in this 
venture will partly depend on their attitudes 
to fulfilling the requirements of a modern 
economic system. Here Professor Berque 
admires the capacity of the Arabs to overcome 
Islamic restrictions and obstacles regarding 
economics by legal interpretation. But there is 
nothing strange in the use by the Arabs of as 
respectable a means as legal interpretation in 
Islam. Nor would serious scholars raise the 
trivial dichotomy or contrast, between the 
* Arabs’ traditionalism, their fatalism,... and 
our [the West’s] cult of activity’ to explain 
hesitation in economic, social, and political 
advancement. The hesitation of Arab societies 
is rooted in deeper difficulties connected with 
values, political conditions—some would even 
argue & lack of originality. 

Throughout his discussion of the movement 
of the Arabs towards the industrial age of 
economics and technooracy, Professor Berque 
manifests wide-ranging insights into the Arab 
situation. He fails, however, to describe social 
attitudes. Instead he postulates about them 
in the manner of Grand Theory. No one will 
dispute his choice of the term ‘ technocratic 
centralism’ for Egypt. Left unqualified, 
this adjeotive is misleading: a civilian techno- 
cracy—especially a bureaucratized one—is 
not in supreme control of the Egyptian state, 
nor is it in fact a limitor of ultimate power in 
it. It overlooks the crucial locus and wielder 
of power, originally the military. 

The author’s ‘capricious wandering from 
country to country in a study of types which 
disregards territorial limits’ completely dis- 
regards the realities of the political condition 
of Arabs in the various states of the Middle 
East. It is one thing to describe sentiments 
and preferences ; it is quite another to analyse 
the actual conditions of a society. Thus, it is 
not enough to speak of the isolation of the Arab 
intellectual (especially in Egypt) from the 
outside world. One cannot eschew the fact of 
their reduction by the state, indeed by the 
‘Contemporary Imamate’ Professor Berque 
refers to, to purveyors of propaganda. The 
nationalization of scholarship produces the 
abject isolation of the intellectual. So that the 
new centralism does not present a dichotomy 
between the modern and the traditional; 
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rather these two variables in centralism are 
not, and have never been, mutually exclusive. 

Similarly, it is unrealistic to ascribe the 
increase in the use of mass media to a mystical 
emphasis placed by the Arabs upon the word. 
In addition to their role in national integration, 
they are, in this age of great state power over 
society, most potent instruments of control 
and, therefore, modern power. 

There is an imbalance in the author’s 
analysis which cannot be excused by en- 
thusiasm : ‘... the Iraqi revolution was, like 
all revolutions, merely a violent attempt to re- 
adjust the meanings of society. In the world of 
today this implies, primarily a transformation 
of the economic structure. And it is on such a 
transformation that the future of the Arab 
countries depends’. One may agree with this 
diagnostic judgment. Yet, without discussing 
the nature and composition of the army 
conspirators who overthrew the monarchy in 
June 1968, especially with respect to their 
economic orientation, it is obvious that the 
revolution failed precisely on the economic 
issue. It has not been able to maintain a crucial 
element in the Iraqi economy, namely, 
agriculture, for ite collapse by 1963 was 
phenomenal. To make this observation is not 
to denigrate the Iraqi revolution. But no 
serious student can afford to overlook con- 
sequences, despite the good intentions of a 
movement. 

To tackle the ‘radicalism of régimes’ 
(pp. 148-9) one cannot simply refer to ' popular 
enthusiasm’. Instinctive procedure cannot 
always explain political decisions. The loyalty 
to the za‘im leader is not only instinctive and 
traditional; it is also deliberately fostered by 
the za‘im himself as a nice ‘ populist ' relation- 
ship between leader and masses—an undif- 
ferentiated indiscrete relationship. 

The author is consistently anxious not to 
interpret movements and actions ‘ too closely 
in the light of events °. This is a curious pre- 
condition for the study of the Arabs. But it 
does permit such peculiarities as the chapter 
* Ascent to the basic ', despite the explanatory 
note, ‘ This paradoxical binomial is deliberately 
chosen’. ‘The author does not explain, or 
justify, his choice of the binomial, nor do the 
contents of the chapter. He merely over- 
emphasizes the role of the ‘common people ’ 
in the emancipation movement, without the 
slightest attempt at a serious distinction 
between the people as a ‘ political and social 
force’ which may influence political decisions 
on the one hand, and the people as a politically 
amorphous mass on the other. Such an un- 
sophisticated approach prevents the author 
from analysing the failure of this ‘ ascent to the 
basic’: why, for instance, local initiative in 
public affairs has not been a characteristic of 
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Arab villages, towns, and provinces; why suc- 
cessful local government, in Egypt for example, 
has been so difficult to institute. Itis easy for 
everyone to understand that ' national progress 
linked with social progress is an upsurge from 
the depths’. But this does not explain why in 
the Arab world such movement rarely came 
from ‘the depths '. 

Professor Berque suggests a tendency among 
Arabs to-day to emphasize those values in 
Islam which ‘ might lend authority to demo- 
cracy '. This appears to be the case especially 
in Egypt. But does the mobilization and 
accommodation of Islam by a régime in the 
service of certain policies constitute a return to 
its ‘values’ 7 Such practice is not new in 
Islam. Islamic leaders have repeatedly 
manifested uncanny and resilient manoeuvra- 
bility in accommodating Islam to the require- 
ments of power. Now that the religious 
establishments are, like all other groups in 
society, under the more effective control of the 
state, such room to manoeuvre expands. 

The section dealing with °“ woman's inter- 
cession ' is a delicate handling of the feminist 
movement in Iraq, Egypt, and Lebanon. 
Professor Berque succeeds by an extensive use 
of literature in outlining the beginnings of 
feminist rebellion. Again, though, he does not 
link it adequately to institutional changes that 
may have occurred in this direction, or to an 
examination of Arab male attitudes to 
feminism. 

The author manages in two chapters to 
highlight recent changes in language, literature, 
and the arte, and to show the continued 
sacredness of the written word among the 
Arabs. He gives the impression, however, that 
language reform in the nineteenth century 
flourished strictly upon self-generated con- 
ditions. There is no mention of the possible 
influence of events in the Ottoman state, or of 
the influence of a British-supervised admini- 
stration in Egypt, e.g. between 1883 and 1914. 

Discussing more recent developments, the 
author refers to the ‘upsurge of folklore 
studies’, especially among Egyptians. This 
upsurge of folk culture, he argues, is ‘ that of 
the downtrodden classes against literary 
academicism and social conformism °. There is 
no mention, however, of the fact that leading 
students of folk-lore became interested in the 
subject initially as a result of their radical 
leftist political orientation, some time before 
the military régime came to power in 1962. 
The same applies to the Realist school of young 
writers, especially ‘Abd al-Rahmin al- 
Sharg&wi and Yüsuf Idris. Nor is there any 
indication of the political vicissitudes of these 
and many other radical writers during the 
first five to seven years of the military régime. 
How they were reconciled with the régime and 


recruited to its press and other mass media 
services is nowhere considered by the author. 
Moreover, Rushdi Salih, for example, judging 
from his more recent writings is not against 
cultural ‘clagssiciam’; rather he finds a 
modernist base in it. (See his Rajul fi’l-Qahira.) 
The same respect for the possibility of a 
traditional-classical basis for Arab modernity 
is to be found in Sharqawi when one considers 
his recent work, Muhammad rasil al-hurriyya. 
Only Idris has so far, resisted anchoring his 
radicalism to Islam, or to the glory of its 
heroic age. 

No discussion of literature in Egypt can 
overlook the activities of the Higher Council of 
Arta and Letters and the debates it has fostered 
over the question of ‘directed and directing ’ 
writing within the nationalist revolutionary 
framework. While state encouragement helped 
the Realist school, it also permitted a plethora 
of ‘ trivial’ writers to appear in print before, as 
Tawfiq al-Hakim would put it, ‘they had the 
time to educate themselves ’. With one or two 
exoeptions (and one of these is Nagib Mahfiz) 
there has been scarcely a contemporary writer 
among the Arabs capable of depioting in his 
fiction autonomous emotional situations 
(i.e. strictly created conditions independent of 
the social and political order of the day), in the 
sense that their characters are capable, as 
individuals, as human beings, of wrestling 
with individual human problems. 

The overwhelming use of mass media for 
communication rather than the novel, the short 
story, the play, or the poem is not only due to 
the facile explanation of the author that ‘ The 
old °“ unanimism "' of the umma, the Muslim 
nation, can be recognized in proclamations, 
speeches and articles better than in poems or 
novels’, but more to a real political situation. 
Writers for the nationalized press cannot very 
well perform the functions of unfettered 
intellectuals. Moreover, practically no writer 
to-day can make a living from his earnings as 
& novelist, ahort story writer, or poet in any of 
these societies. The reading-buying public is 
still very small. 

It is difficult to understand what the author 
means by ‘a struggle for political recovery in 
the whole Arab East’. In the last chapters of 
the book he speaks of ‘ their re-establishment 
in international life’. He asserts that Islam 
and its language ‘makes the Arabs different’ 
(italics his). Yet throughout his discussion and 
in his conclusion ' The Arabs, the world and 
ourselves’, Professor Berque pleads against 
the difference between Arabs and others: he 
subscribes to a humanist universalism which 
presupposes the unity of man (chapter: ‘ Be- 
yond politics '—a new spiritualist cult 1). 

While emphasizing the ascendancy of 
revolutionaries over humanists in the present 
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stage of Arab evolution, the author suggesta 
that the Arabs, as Muslims, should revive the 
message of Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh. It is 
strange that he has not observed that to-day’s 
radicalism among the Arabs has rejected 
Muhammad 'Abduh, or at least, his teachings. 
It is even more strange that the author, long 
a student of Islam and the Arabs, has failed 
to realize the failure of Muhammad ‘Abduh 
as & religious reformer. 

Many of the political values the author lists 
as being held, or shared, by Arabs are perhaps 
real, But to suggest that in this age of radical 
revolution clienteles and factions are residual 
forces is to oversimplify. The fact that old 
clienteles and factions have been destroyed, 
or criticized, does not imply that revolutionary 
society precludes the emergence of new ones. 
This, at best, is a naive conception of politics. 

Professor Berque attacks the orientalists 
who have perorated about the rth, the 
spirituality, of the Arab East. Yet his book 
is a tortuous and obscure attempt to describe & 
‘new spirituality’ among the Arabs in their 
struggle for modernization. Actually, only 
those orientalists who have approached the 
study of Islam from its strictly religious and 
ethical content have been guilty of this thesis. 
Professor Berque thus contradicts himself. 
Early in his book he suggests that the Arabs 
want no part of the ethic of the West which pro- 
duced the industrial revolution. Later (p. 115) 
he asserts that ‘the more the Arab world shakes 
off the yoke of the industrial West, the more 
resolutely it intends to adopt its cultural 
content’. But cultural content implies the 
thought and ethic underlying discovery and 
invention—achievements of the European 
mind which produced the industrial civiliza- 
tion. It entailed a fiercely individualist and 
Faustian curiosity to discover the unknown, 
before any collective scaling of the affluence 
ladder began. 

Any of the preceding pomts in Professor 
Berque’s presentation could serve as the basis 
of prolonged discussion and controversy, for 
he has written & most provocative volume. 
Unfortunately, the obscurity of the book is a 
serious hindrance to systematio discussion. Its 
obscurity, moreover, is not, as the preface 
suggests, ‘ because the Middle East is complex 
and obscure’, but because the author, in his 
forced attempt to discover a ‘new Arab’, 
smothers the latter with his love, instead of 
applying his purposeful study, beyond all 
recognition. Love is supplemented by fantasy 
when the author asserts ‘ The traditional Arab 
js still a Hellene’ (p. 40). The author here 
either has seriously misunderstood the Hellene, 
or is hopelessly confused about the Arab. One 
need only note in passing that the Greek’s 
conception of nature (physis) and his adherence 
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to it as a Cosmos was quite different from the 
Arab’s. His conception of it was pagan and 
his adherence to it was governed by a rational 
understanding of its necessary forces when 
balanced against his volition and intelligence. 
And, the Hellene’s view of the Cosmos was only 
briefly of a pre-ordamed one. 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 


JAMES KRITZEOK : Peter the Venerable 
and Islam. (Princeton Oriental 
Studies, No. 23.) xiv, 301 pp. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1964. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 60s.) 


This volume deals with the whole Cluniao 
corpus of polemic ‘against Islam and transla- 
tions of Islamic material. The Arsenal manu- 
script is believed to be the original in which the 
main collection which Peter the Venerable 
commissioned in Spain was assembled. This 
includes the polemic summa tottus Aaerests 
Saracenorum and the epistola Petri Cluniacensts 
de translatione sua, both here printed; in 
addition, there are the translations, the fabulae 
Saracenorum (original unidentified), the liber 
generationis Mahumet (kitab nasab rasül AUGA), 
the doctrina Mahumet (masa’il ' Abdallah ibn 
Salüm), the epistola Saraceni and. rescriptum 
Christiani (the Risalah of the pseudonymous 
‘Abd al-Masih ibn Ishaq sl-Kindi, the most 
influential single source of Christian polemic in 
the medieval West), and Robert of Ketton's 
Qur'ün, with marginal annotations which are 
certainly not by Robert. The translations are 
not printed, and we must hope that Dr. 
Kritzeck will find time to undertake the for- 
midable task of doing so. He includes, however, 
the later polemic treatise by Peter, liber contra 
sectam, together with the capitula sent him by 
his secretary, Peter of Poitiers, with a covering 
epistola, which survive in only one manuscript 
at Douai, and complete the corpus. The texts 
which Dr. Kritzeck prints are a transcription of 
the two manuscripta, both excellent, the one 
unique, and the other of exceptional authority. 
His introductory sections place Peter the 
Venerable’s work in the history of anti-Islamio 
polemic, and in the setting of Cluniao activities. 
There are short accounts of the translators and 
of their translations, and a detailed analysis of 
the summa and liber. This authoritative and 
finely produced book, though it makes some 
concessions to the general reader, is a model 
work of scholarship. In deference to forth- 
coming work by Armand Abel, not much is 
said about al-Kindî, and it would be valuable 
to hear more from Dr. Kritzeck on Ketton’s 
Qur’in and its annotator. For this it is 
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necessary to refer to the work of Miss M. T. 
d'Alverny, to whom Dr. Kritzeck acknow- 
ledges the debt of all workers in this field. The 
translations are not his chief concern, and must 
await future treatment. The summa, although 
Peter the Venerable claimed the authorship— 
* unde ego magis eligens contremiscere, quam 
disputare, ista breviter prenotavi, ut qui 
legerit intelligat '—may be his work only in an 
editorial sense. Dr. Kritzeok reminds us that it 
was designed to stimulate a clerical defence of 
Christian orthodoxy. The liber is different in 
tone and style, even allowing for & shift of 
attitude with the passage of time, and for a 
difference of purpose. That the Abbot’s 
secretary ‘ may have been delegated to provide 
the digest of information’ in the summa is 
probable. It would have been interesting to 
see Dr. Kritzeck discuss the sources of the 
summa, the capitula, and the liber, and the 
relation between them, at greater length. The 
summa makes little obvious use of the three 
translated treatises, no direct use of the 
Qur'àn, and takes no more material from 
al-Kindi than might be accounted for by 
tradition. The iiber quotes all the translations. 
The summa reads more like a concensus 
of Christian opinion, well-informed for the 
period, than an academic summary of the 
literary sources to which it forms a minatory 
introduction. The summa and capitula have no 
common content. The capitula were sent as 
suggested headings to Peter the Venerable for 
the refutation he had not at first proposed to 
write himself. In the liber he adopted the idea 
of an exhortation to the Arabs, the defence of 
Scripture against accusations of tahrif, the 
attack on Muhammad’s failure to work 
miracles, and the argument about true pro- 
phecy. Of these, the middle two occur in 
al-Kindi, and also in the Spanish contrarieias 
elfolica, and represent a general tradition. The 
other two points, at least in the form common 
to the two Peters, seem to be characteristically 
Cluniac and West European. It is also 
interesting to note the points in the capitula 
that Peter the Venerable ignored, e.g., the 
attack on the Prophet as raptor, homicida, 
proditor, and adulter. The obvious source is 
again al-Kindî, though again there was a 
general tradition. The argument de uxoribus 
turpiter abuiendis appeared in later Spanish 
authors. It was in this connexion that Peter of 
Poitiers appealed to the knowledge of Christians 
living in Spain, though it is not clear how they 
could have had authentio information of actual 
Muslim practice. Also ignored was the theme 
of the nur Muhammadi, of which the source 
was the liber generationis. The final impression 
left by the polemic is that Cluniao judgment 
about what was authentically Islamic was 
better than the translations alone would 
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explain. Oral Spanish sources seem to be 
indicated. Dr. Kritzeck rightly emphasizes the 
special characteristics of the liber. It shares 
with the summa the determination to identify 
Islam as the sum of heresies. Unlike both the 
summa and capitula, it is remarkable for its 
relative lack of animosity; it was written 
throughout with a Muslim readership in mind ; 
Peter the Venerable did more to forestall 
probable Muslim objections than any other 
medieval author, and he was imaginatively 
aware of the Arabs as a people with their own 
distinct customs. Yet he wrote in Latin, and, 
though he wished to be translated, so far as 
we know he did nothing to arrange that he 
should be. He admitted that one purpose of 
his work was to strengthen the faith of 
Christians—a characteristic of Christian 
polemic even when cast in the form of a 
debate—but it is hard to suppose that the 
missionary tone was only a literary device. 
Did Peter think, as Dr. Kritzeck suggests, that 
his work could replace al-Kindi’s ? His choice 
of themes was unremarkable, his treatment of 
them highly individual; his purposes remain 
obscure. 
NORMAN DANIEL 


S. M. STERN: Fatimid decrees : original 
documents from the Fatimid chancery. 
(All Souls Studies, rı.) [vii], 188 pp., 
48 plates. London: Faber and Faber, 
1964. 63s. 


Long recognized by students of European 
history as a valuable instrument de travail, the 
study of chancery practice (known profes- 
sionally as ‘ diplomatic ’) has on the whole been 
neglected by Islamicists. For this there must 
be many reasons: the apparent paucity of 
documents from the early periods of Muslim 
history, the difficulty of access to archives 
containing material from later periods, the 
problem of methodology proceeding very 
likely from a reluctance to apply the criteria 
and terminology of European diplomatio, or 
merely the growing number of other tasks 
considered to be more urgent. In recent years 
documents from the Ottoman and Persian 
chanceries have become objecta of scholarly 
attention; the study of Arabic documents has 
lagged behind. For this reason as well as for 
its own merit the study by Dr. Stern 
of Fatimid decrees will be greeted with 
enthusiasm not only by those especially 
interested in this nearly unexplored field, but 
by every student of Islamic civilization 
concerned with the assessment of its historical 
sources. Dr. Stern's book contains three 
chapters: i, introductory; ii, the texta and 
translations of the decrees, with historical 
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commentary; iii, a lengthy 
commentary ' (pp. 85-176). 


In his introductory chapter (pp. 1-14) on the 
provenance of the Fatimid decrees the author 
explains that of the ten documents published 
here eight are preserved in the Monastery of 
St. Catherine in Sinai and at ita Cairo and 
Istanbul branches (dated 1180—69), and the 
two others at the Coptic Museum and in the 
archives of the Karaite Jewish community in 
Cairo (both dated 1024). Of the ten, five had 
been previously published (nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 10, 
no. 8 by the author himself) and are included 
here partly for the sake of completeness but 
largely on the grounds of badly-needed 
emendations, addenda, and the diplomatic 
commentary which had for the most part not 
interested their earlier editors. Because they 
are so few and because historical context can 
be provided to any degree for only four of the 
documents (nos. 2, 8, 4, 5) the author points out 
rightly that their value lies mainly in the 
evidence which they furnish of Fatimid 
chancery practice (p. 14). After making the 
traditional distinction between documenta of 
‘archival’ and ' archaeological’ provenance 
the author observes (p. 4) that the laok of 
documents from the early periods of Muslim 
history is due to some characteristic inherent 
in the fabric of Islamic thought or society, 
e.g., ‘the absence of stable corporations’ 
(a view held also by others). An alternative 
and, to my mind, more likely explanation is 
simply the losa resulting from violent political 
change, & view which would seem to derive 
some support from the author's own remark 
that the earliest extent Muslim documents 
preserved in that most stable of corporations, 
the Monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai, date 
from ‘the last phase of the Fatimid period ’ 
(p. 5). 

The second chapter (pp. 15-84), containing 
the documents and to be used with the 
appendix of 48 excellent photographs, demon- 
strates a high degree of palaeographio know- 
ledge and familiarity with chancery language. 
With respeot to interpretation, the editor's 
problems are vastly increased. by the fact that 
of the ten documents only two (nos. 6, 8) have 
been preserved in their entirety. The following 
few suggestions are tentatively offered. 

p. 15,1. 5: is al-nasara to be understood as 
‘Christians other than the beneficiaries’, in 
the light of a similar context, p. 47, 1.157? 

p. 16,1. 7 : ghurm here and passim, as well 
as maghram (e.g. p. 48, 1. 20; p. 65, 1. 11; 
p. 71, l. 34) might in the context of these 
documents be rendered ' impost rather than 
‘ fine ', as indeed has been done in p. 36, I. 23. 

p. 39, l. I: to be read 'five hundred 
twenty-four ’. 

P. 57, n. 1 : was an official always given the 
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same set of titles in chancery documenta ? 
With regard to those of the vizir Bahram, see 
Qalqaghand!, Subh, x11, 325, for a lengthier but 
different set (cf. also Canard, AIEO Alger, xu, 
1964, 108). 

p. 84: in view of the stereotyped phrasing of 
decrees in chancery language the reference here, 
and p. 41, to Barquq's decree seems somewhat 
arbitrary. 

The third chapter, containing the diplomatic 
commentary (pp. 85-175), is divided into ten 
parts of which the longest by far deals with the 
methods of authentication employed in Muslim 
chanceries. It would be impossible to treat 
here the many fascmating questions provoked 
by Dr. Stern’s erudite discussion, due not only 
to limitations of space, but also to the 
problematical and indeed conjectural nature of 
much of the material (indicated by the author 
himself, e.g. p. 123). I wish to begin by making 
three general observations: first, in his very 
reasonable desire to impose some degree of 
order upon administrative and terminological 
chaos the author appears to ascribe to tngha’ 
manuals a consistency in nomenclature which I 
fnd somewhat strained ; second, there is no 
reference here at all to parallels with and 
possible influences derived from European 
chancery practice, which owing to the common 
history of the two great civilizations must have 
existed ; third, I should have welcomed some 
discussion of the juridical basis of chancery 
form and of the Muslim document as a legal 
instrument. In light of these and other more 
specific considerations I should like to raise the 
following points. 

pp. 88-90: (with further references pp. 31, 
n.3; 116-17; 175) the problem of dispatch is 
a thorny one and not, I think, much clarifled by 
dividing directives into letters patent and 
sealed letters. The former may be addressed 
‘to whom it may conoern' or to specific 
officials, and in either case it seems likely that 
the addressee(s) received a copy or copies of 
the directive from the chancery and not 
merely via the beneficiary (ie. the party 
concerned). The point here is this: more than 
one copy of a directive was certainly produced 
in the chancery (see, e.g., Amari, Diplomi, 
Ser. 1, no. 36, p. 151), & process indicated 
perhaps by the term nasakha in the registration 
marks (e.g. pp. 17, 27, 64, 72, but cf. the author, 
p. 168), and the fact that only those copies in 
the hands of beneficiaries such as the Monastery 
of St. Catherine and the archives of European 
states have been preserved (or so far dis- 
covered) is rather tenuous evidence upon 
which to base oonolusions about chancery 
procedure. The Fatimid manshür appears to 
have served the same executive purpose as did 
later the Mamluk marsüm; while the latter 
could be addressed ‘to whom it may concern’ 
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(ilā kulli wagifin ‘alaihi) or to a specific official 
or to the beneficiary, copies were invariably 
given to the latter and these happen to be the 
ones which have come to our attention. 

p.104 : spacing between the Imes of chancery 
documents did not always follow fixed rules: 
I have seen Mamluk marüsim of an identical 
class which vary in this respect, the same 
intervals being applied either throughout the 
document, or only in the protocol and escha- 
tocol, with the lines of the text (i.e. the fugul in 
commercial privileges) written as close as 
possible together. 

pp. 111-12: while the author's application 
of the term sanctio id traditional it would, I 
think, be useful to distinguish between sanctto 
and comminatio by applying the latter to the 
passages here discussed and reserving the 
former for those phrases called (p. 113) 
‘formula of exhortation’. Like the corrobo- 
ratio (which does not appear in these docu- 
ments), the comminatio is one among the 
constituent elements of the legality of the 
document, and a factor in the distinction 
between instruments of certification and of 
decree (see Grohmann, Chrest., 108-10; 
Bresslau, Urkund., 1, 51-3, 89-94, 635 ff.; Kehr, 
Normann.-Sizil., 280-8; Ernst, Suliansur- 
kund., xxviii-xxxi). With regard to the close 
syntactical connexion between expositio and 
dtspostito, it is perhaps worth mentioning that 
this reaches ita logical conclusion in commercial 
privileges, such as those of the Mamluk 
chancery, in which each article (fast) contains 
both elements, often in a single proposition. 

pp. 123-4: in view of the meagre evidence I 
wonder whether designating the motto, as 
opposed to the name, of the originator of a 
document the ‘ classical’ means of authentica- 
tion is justified ? In the eighth century at least 
the Prophet is described by Ibn Ishaq as 
having used sometimes his name (e.g. the 
agreement with Bani '[haqif upon their 
conversion) and sometimes a motto (e.g. the 
phrases employed as concluding formulae in 
the separate parte of the ‘Constitution of 
Medina’). In the nature of things such a 
choice would seem to be arbitrary (cf. the 
author’s note, p. 127, on ‘Abbasid practice). 

pp. 127-80: the declaration (p. 129) that 
‘The word sabka, “ this is correot ”’, does not 
of course belong to the ‘aléma, but indicates 
that the signature is to validate the legal 
document ’ is interesting (though plausible in 
this case), not only because of the employment 
in the Maghrib of sahha dhalik, etc., as ‘alima 
(discussed by the author pp. 140-2), but 
because the ‘alama, always set off from 
the text by ita special script, should not 
require an additional element to explain its 
funotion (cf. also al-Shayyil, Majmi‘a, 534). 
With regard to the signature of the Fatimid 
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caliphs there appears to be some evidence in 
Strat al-ustidh Jaudhar (ed. Muh. Kamil 
Husain) of the use of mottoes other than 
al-hamdu i Ua rabbi'L'alamin (op. cit., 73, 
89, 98, 101), although conclusions based upon 
literary rather than archival evidence can, of 
course, only be tentative. 

pp. 134-8: the position of the signature at 
the end of the document as well as the employ- 
ment of the date as sign of suthentication 
suggest the influence of European chancery 
practice, not unexpectedly more marked in the 
Muslim Occident than in the Orient (see 
Bresslau, Urkund., 1, 76-80). Qalqaghandi’s 
observation (Subh, vin, 79) gives the distinct 
impression that the date as ‘alama was 
characteristic of western, not eastern, practice. 
The use by Maghribl scribes moreover, of an 
‘eastern ductus” (p. 185) for the ‘alama 
is interesting, especially in view of the tradi- 
tional Maghribi attitude towards Kufic (see 
Abbott, North Arabic script, 41-2); is it not 
possible that the necessity to set off the sign 
of authentication from the text of a document 
prompted the scribe to employ a less common 
cursive, but none the less current Maghribi 
script (of. Vajda, Album, pl. 51-2, 57-8)? 
With regard to the author’s note, pp. 137-8, 
it is worth remarking that peace treaties were 
a8 likely to have signs of authentication as any 
other kind of document (e.g. Amari, Diplomi, 
Ser. I, nos. 34, 36; Append., Ser. 1, no. 1). 

p. 144, n.1: despite the assertions of Cahen 
the identification of the various 0 
tamghas with the marks appearing on their 
coins has not been established, which probably 
accounts for the reluctance of Wittek and 
Köprülü to subscribe to this view; see, for 
example, the various tamghas depicted by 
Mahmud al-Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-turk 
(where incidentally they are called ‘alama). 

pp. 148-52: the argument offered here that 
it was the Seljuq fughrd which was responsible 
for the introduction of the name and titles of 
the ruler into the Muslim sign of authentication 
is, when one considers the wide-spread Turkish 
influence upon Islamic institutions, a seductive 
one. I should, however, like to suggest two 
reservations : first, there is too little evidence, 
both for the form of the Seljuq fugAra (Turan's 
publication of Rim Seljüq vakfiyeler does not in 
any case support the argument), and for the 
variety of signs of authentication possibly 
employed at least in the ‘Abbasid chancery, 
to justify the conclusion that the name and 
titles of the originator were not so used there, 
in addition to or in place of the pious motto. 
What, after all, could be more natural than to 
sign & document with one’s name? Second, 
should some external influence be deemed 
essential to this development, why not that of 
European chancery practice (see, e.g., Bresslau, 
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Urkund., I, 163-93 and passim; Kehr, 
Normann.-Sizil., 175-8 ; Ddlger, Byzant. Dipl., 
41-2) ? That the Rüm Seljiiq fughrà could have 
influenced the graphic formation of the earliest 
Ottoman jughrá is very likely (cf. Wittek, 
Byzantion, xx, 1950, 289), as is also the 
supposition of a connexion between that 
jughrá and the Mamluk sign of authentication 
(Wittek, op. oit., 200). Surely the point made 
by Professor Wittek (here questioned by the 
author p. 151, but of. also his n. 4, p. 141) 
conoerns the form rather than the content of 
the fugAra, which he has illustrated by that of 
Orkbán (Wittek, op. cit., pl. I, 11). 

pp. 157-9: it might be useful to point out 
that by ‘dama Qalqashandi often means ‘ sign 
of authentication ' which could include any one 
or all three of the Mamluk signatures listed here 
(e.g. Subh, vin, 21, 25; xu, 101, 328, 348). 
This generic application of the term is attested 
also in various passages in Khalil al-Zühiri 
(Zubda, 101-2), Ibn Iyàs (e.g. rir, 204), and in 
Mamluk documents (e.g. Ernst, Suliansur- 
kund., nos. I, O, V, VO). Moreover, the rules of 
chancery practice were not scrupulously 
observed, a fact which can hardly be surprising 
but which must be kept firmly in mind for a 
subject where so much reconstruction is 
necessary: e.g., of. Qalqashandi’s remark 
about the kha} al-sharif on letters to infidels 
(via, 25) with a document dated 913/1507 
published by Amari (Diplomi, Ser. 1, no. 48). 
Qalqashandr's application of the term fughrd 
(or fughrat) is also ambiguous: e.g. vi, 23, it 
is the signature employed for the great khüns 
and for infidels (noted by the author, p. 159), 
in xm, 162-6, it is the signature, since fallen 
into desuetude, on diplomas of appointment for 
high-ranking amirs. For Qalgashandi fughrà is, 
I suspect, a generic term like ‘alama or khat 
sharif with the qualification that it consists of 
the name (ism) and titles (algab) of the origi- 
nator, rather than a pious motto. And the 
former is in fact what the Mamluk chancery 
sign of authentication came to be in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries (admit- 
tedly after Qalqashandr's time, as is the 
document of 913/1507 cited above): ie. a 
sheet (wast) containing the name and titles of 
the sultan (e.g. Amari, Diplomi, Ser. I, nos. 
42, 43, 45). 

It will have become clear from these remarks 
that Dr. Stern has not limited his study to 
Fatimid chancery practice: the section on the 
signature (pp. 123-85) includes an outline of 
the entire medieval history of that device, and 
many of the author's conclusions in other 
sections (for example, those on petition and 
registration) are applicable by analogy to 
Muslim diplomatic in general. In addition to 
the excellent plates there are indexes of names 
and technical terms; the book is laudably 
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produced, with no misprints worth mentioning 
and, most important, abundant illustration (so 
often overlooked in earlier diplomatio studies). 
We are grateful to the author for having 
collected and corrected so much of the available 
material on Arabic documents and for pointing 
the way to so many of the problems that have 
still to be solved. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


NioHoLAS Rescuer: The development of 
Arabic logic. 262 pp. [Pittsburgh]: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1964. 
$6.50. 


Professor Rescher of Pittsburgh has recently 
attracted attention by & series of essays on 
Arabic logic and the translation of a logical 
work of al-Farabi. The present volume is likely 
to be the starting-point of all work on Arabic 
logic for many decades to come. At least two- 
thirds of it consista of a ‘ bio-bibliographical ' 
register of Arabio logicians. This contains 
notices of 166 persons, from the beginnmgs up 
to 1570. Each notice gives the main bio- 
graphical details, lists the man’s logical 
writings, any translations of these, and 
studies about him, and concludes with an 
estimate of his place in the development of 
Arabic logic. The earlier part of the book 
consists of a survey of Arabio logio, and, with 
the aid of several tables and diagrams, gives a 
conolse but very adequate account of the 
history of the study of this discipline in Arabic- 
speaking lands. The author traces the develop- 
ment from poor translations to good transla- 
tions, to original but dependent works, to 
studies widening the range of the discipline, 
and finally, after it became a propaedeutio to 
theology, to a period of ossification when it 
became a mere tool. 

The following reflections are not so much 
criticisms of the work as suggestions for the 
consideration of the author and other students. 
The impression is given that the estimate of 
al-Ghazali’s place in Arabio logic contained in 
the notice devoted to him (p. 167), was written 
before the author had reached the conclusions 
found in the survey. This estimate suggests 
that he was not of outatanding importance as a 
logician, whereas in the survey his position, 
precisely in the field of logic, appears as pivotal, 
since it is through his work that logio was 
disengaged from philosophy and recognized as 
theologically useful (p. 61 f.) Though this is a 
small point it considerably alters perspectives. 
It suggests further examination of the separate- 
ness of ‘foreign’ medical and philosophical 
studies from Islamio studies. It might affect 
the definition of ‘logician’; the author rejects 
&al-Ij! because he only devotes a small part of a 
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theological treatise (the Mawāgif) to logic, and 
yet one might claim that several hundred pages 
of the commentary on the Mawagif by al- 
Jurjani (No. 113) are primarily logical. 

In other ways also the study of related fields 
might contribute to an understanding of the 
history of logio. There is al-Ghazali’s Mustasfa, 
dealing with the principles of legal thinking, 
not to mention the whole subject of usui al-figh. 
There are the Persian writers who have been 
studied by Henri Corbin. There is the back- 
ground of philosophical studies in Spain ; one 
wonders whether logical studies were firmly 
rooted there in the tenth century (of. p. 40), or 
whether Spain continued to rely on the east. 

Some small slips and omissions may be 
noted. Al-Ghazali’s Afi‘ydr (p. 165) is not 
identical with the logical part of tbe Magasid; 
of. Maurice Bouyges, Essai de chronologie des 
œuvres de al-Ghazdli, Beirut, 1959, 25 هلخ‎ 
work not used by the author. Ibn-Qayyim-al- 
Jawziyya means ‘the son of the gayyim 
(? steward) of the Jawziyya madrasa’, and 
cannot be contracted to Ibn-Jawziyya or 
al-Jawziyya. Bibliographical details for 
° Goldziher, SAIO’ (p. 40, eto.) are omitted 
from pp. 256-8. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


KENNETH CRAGG: The Dome and the 
Rock: Jerusalem studies in Islam. 1x, 
262 pp. London: S.P.C.K., 1964. 40s. 


This is a book which belongs to many 
contexts and which could be reviewed in 
various ways; but it seems appropriate that a 
review in this periodical should deal primarily 
with the book as & contribution to Islamic 
scholarship, It consists of selected ‘ outlines on 
Islamic topics, drawn up for use among 
Christians in and beyond Jerusalem’ (p. 5). 
Each ‘outline’ (chapter) takes up some 
* Muslim dogma, attitude, and institution, so 
as to explore its utmost range and potential’, 
the aim being to inorease the knowledge of the 
Islamic religion among Christians and to 
foster their sensitivity. The questions originally 
appended to the ‘ outlines ’ have been retained, 
and they help to indicate to the reader the 
pointe on which the writer’s mind was fooused. 

It is now widely realized that of all the 
religions in the world Islam is the one which 
occidental Christians approach with the most 
deep-seated prejudices. Foremost among 
Christian missionary writers Kenneth Cragg 
has freed himself from these prejudices, and 
has then with a fresh and sympathetic eye 
looked at the religious realities of Muslim life. 
For those who want to penetrate behind the 
external forms of Islam he has profound 
insights into the deeper meaning of Muslim 
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worship and fasting, of the pilgrimage, of the 
* mention ' of God, the attitude to the natural 
order, and a dozen other topics. This does not 
mean that one will necessarily agree with all 
his interpretations. To the present reviewer 
the discussion in ch. v of zakat seoms to be leas 
directed to the original Qur’anic conception 
than to its use by contemporary Muslims in the 
context of social reforms ; while the interpreta- 
tion of Sira xLix, verse 14 (p. 217 f.), though 
tenable, appears to be somewhat uncertain. 
Yet there is more than enough to justify the 
author’s plea (p. 6) that a Christian confessing 
and controlling his ‘interest’ is likely to 
attain a fuller understanding of Islam than & 
scholar approaching it in scholarly detachment 
and ‘studied vacancy of mind’. Indeed, the 
most sympathetic non-Muslim studies of 
Islam as a religion are now being made almost 
exclusively by those who are themselves 
definitely committed to another religion. 

Few can cover such a large canvas without 
slips, and one or two have been noted: the 
word ‘and’ does not occur in the Shahdda 
(p. 106); the main title of the English 
translation of the second part of Taha Husayn’s 
autobiography is The stream of days (p. 140, n.); 
and the normal phrase is Allāhu a'lam ‘ God 
is most knowing, knows best’ and not Allahu 
ya‘lam (p. 163). A more serious criticism that 
could be made. against the book is that it does 
not escape from the endemic ‘ theological 
apartheid’ (p. 219) of the Arabic East, of which 
it complains. It is adventurous in exploring 
Islam, but its base of operations is 8 
Christianity which is assumed to be complete 
and self-sufficient. Surely in the present world 
the Christian studying Islam must be prepared 
to learn also from Muslims about God and 
about man’s relation to Him, in other words, 
about his own faith ; and such an attitude may 
permit even deeper insights into Islam. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


CHARLES F. STEWART: The economy of 
Morocco, 1912-1962. (Harvard Middle 
Eastern Monographs, xir.) ix, 234 p 
Cambridge, Mass.: end for Middle 
Eastern Studies of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1964. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press. Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 325.) 


This is & well-proportioned study based upon 
a thorough sifting of sources. It impresses by 
its succinct style and well-ordered presentation. 
After an introductory chapter describing 
Morocco before 1912, the events leading to the 
protectorate are narrated and are followed by 
an account of pacification and the appearance 
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of a plural society. The core of the book is to be 
found in the next three chapters on agriculture, 
industry (including mining), and transport 
(including trade and public finance). Finally, 
in an epilogue, trends in the economy since 
independence are analysed. 

Morocco, undoubtedly, was one of France’s 
most successful colonial ventures. Thanks to 
Ly&utey's outstanding character, pacification 
was achieved by a show rather than the 
exercise of force, and there ensued an upsurging 
mise en valeur throughout the whole period of 
the protectorate, apart from the two great 
wars of this century and the acute trade 
depression after 1930. At the end, without 
serious or prolonged conflict with the indi- 
genous peoples, the French withdrew, and the 
two countries have since regulated their 
relations by a series of negotiated agreements. 

The extent to which France fulfilled the 
purposes of the protectorate is debatable. 
Dr. Stewart’s judgment is adverse to the 
French. He writes (p. 204) ‘the Moroccans 
will themselves be reaching the stated, but 
unachieved, objective of the protectorate, 
which was to bring about reforms and assure 
the integrity of the government’. Since 
Moroccans have been successful in the adminis- 
tration of their country since 1956, and the 
monarchy stands unimpaired, it might well 
be thought that Dr. Stewart is unwilling to 
give praise when it is due to a colonial power. 

Land policies accompanying European 
settlement are also controversial, and not only 
in the Old World. A reader perusing 
Dr. Stewart’s pages may wonder whether he is 
holding the balance fairly between the French 
and the Moroccans, He reiterates that native 
Moroccans were confined to poorer land and 
that European farmers took the best. He 
mentions only incidentally that much of the 
Gharb required draining, and the high 
productivity of this and other areas was at- 
tained only after elaborate and expensive irri- 
gation works had been constructed. Assuredly, 
Moroccan tribes lost part of their lands; but 
they had been pastoral and nomadic to an 
unnecessary degree; & situation ultimately 
traceable to the irruption of Arab tribes in the 
Middle Ages. There is no reason to suppose 
that, for much of the protectorate, tribesmen 
in general fared worse on their reduced lands 
than before 1912; though they became more 
dependent upon crops. This is true, inciden- 
tally, of mountain as well as lowland tribes, 
contrary to Dr. Stewart’s generalization from 
the experience of the Ait Youssi (p. 80). For 
most tribes of the Middle and High Atlas, 
deprived of winter grazing by colonization, 
became more sedentary in winter and grew 
fodder crops near their villages. If there was 
increasing shortage of land towards the end 
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of the protectorate, it was surely due to 
general population increase, which has been a 
world-wide phenomenon and would have 
happened even if French egricultural coloniza- 
tion had not taken place at all. 

The coexistence of large farms occupied by 
Europeans enjoying bourgeois standards and a 
native society of pastoralist-cultivators does 
not, as such, call for strictures or criticism. 
A branch of agricultural administration to 
foster improvements in native husbandry was 
founded as early as 1922; but it was found, as 
in many colonial territories, that progress by 
persuasion was slow. Faced with the decision 
to continue within the tribal institutions or to 
venture into the unknown, the majority of the 
indigenous rural population preferred to 
continue in old familiar ways, even if the 
material rewards were small. 

How could the resources of Morocco have 
been made productive except by offering 
immigrant farmers and business men the 
opportunity to make profits and to create 
capital assets ? That the French did not over- 
colonize the country is proved by the willing- 
ness of the independent government to leave 
Europeans on their farms, and the availability 
of 288,000 ha. of native-owned land for 
Operation Ploughing in 1959. Moreover, large 
irrigation projects to water 500,000 ha. of land 
had been begun towards the end of the 
protectorate and are being completed since 
the assumption of independence. 

Some 327 notes and references have been 
placed at the end of this book on the last 20 
pages. Readers acoustomed to pay attention 
to such details are advised to buy a second 
copy to avoid the frequent inconvenience of 
turning to the back of the book. There is no 
index. 

J. H. G. LEBON 


PauL Srrmume: Turkish village. 
(Nature of Human Society Series.) 
xii, 316 pp., 8 plates. London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, [1965]. 50s. 

JACQUELINE DES VILLETTES: La vie des 
femmes dans un village marontte 
libanais : Ain el-Kharoubé. (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut des Belles Lettres 
Arabes, 27.) [viu] 141 pp. Tunis: 
Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 
1964. 


Despite the more restricted soope of the 
second work, and some divergences in concepts, 
these two sociological studies are comparable. 
Both authors address themselves initially to 
the setting and economy of their chosen village 
communities: the first, in Anatolia, not far 
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from Kayseri; the latter, in the Mountain (of 
Lebanon), not far from Beyrouth. Both 
disclose social solidarity and conservatism 
based upon lineage, family, and the ownership 
of Jand, not significantly impaired by recent 
economie changes. In Turkey, the increase 
of population since 1923 has led to shortage 
of land and to the temporary migration of 
young men, both married and single, to the 
towns, to work mainly in the building trades. 
From Lebanon, this movement started before 
1900, and resulted in some permanent emigra- 
tion to the United States. But there is 
reluctance to set up homes away from relatives. 
Lately, young women have been walking daily 
to a tobacco factory in the suburbs of Beyrouth, 
returning to their homes every evening. Not 
surprisingly, village crafts, especially silk 
spinning, are declining. 

Apparently the Turkish revolution has not 
greatly influenced village life in Anatolia. 
Women are still segregated in their homes. 
Men are engaged in farming and there is no 
mixed social life. The sole purpose of marriage 
is procreation and the rearing of children. 
Men take all decisions, including marriages and 
monetary transactions. Not only their work, 
but also their leisure is spent with their own 
sex outside their homes, and out of doors 
except in winter, when they resort to guest 
rooms attached to the homes of wealthier 
neighbours, which women do not enter. 
Virtually the entire male population of the 
village has been born within it. Sons live in 
their fathers’ households, even after marriage. 
Brothers support each other in disputes and 
feuds. Wives invariably go to their husbands’ 
households on marriage. Some must leave their 
native villages; for when a bride is being 
sought for a young man, suitable young 
women may be lacking in his own village, and 
the search is then prosecuted in neighbouring 
villages. 

Among the Maronites of the Lebanon, 
however, husband, wife, and relatives relax 
together in the evenings and on Sundays. The 
preferences of young men and women influence 
marriages (though the consent of parents is 
normal). Homes are accessible to all during 
day-time. Mile. des Villettes observes that the 
women of Ain el-Kharoubé have no private life. 
In their husbands’ absence, they do much of 
their work together and are constantly visiting 
one another. 

Dr. Stirling writes only briefly on religion ; 
and it may perhaps be surmised that he is 
inclmed to underrate its role in forming and 
sustaining the Islamic mentality and institu- 
tions of the Anatolian village. Mlle. des 
Villettes, however, is disposed to assign a more 
pervasive and essential character to Maronite 
Christianity in the lives of Lebanese mountam 
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people, and especially of their womenfolk. She 
pointe out that until 1949, the priest was of 
the leading family and was also headman. She 
devotes a whole section to religious ceremonies 
and observances. 

J. H. G. LEBON 


V. 8. Rastoraveva: A short sketch of 
the grammar of Persian. Translated 
by Steven P. Hill, edited by Herbert 
H. Paper. (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
Pt. 1; Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics, Publication 29.) [ix], 
79 pp. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity; The Hague: Mouton and 
Co., 1964. Guilders 11. 

D. A. SmaFREV: A short grammatical 
outline of Pashto. Translated and 
edited by Herbert H. Paper. (Inter- 
national Journal of American Languts- 
tics, Vol. 30, No. 3, Pt. m; Indiana 
University Research Center in Anthro- 
pology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
Publication 33.) x, 89 pp. Blooming- 
ton : Indiana University ; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1964. Guilders 11. 

V. I. ABARV: A grammatical sketch of 
Ossetic. Edited by Herbert H. Paper, 
translated by Steven P. Hill. (Inter- 
national Journal of American Lin- 
gutsttcs, Vol. 30, No. 4, Pt. n; 
Indiana University Research Center 
in Anthropology, Folklore, and Lin- 
guistics, Publication 35.) ix, 133 pp. 


Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1964. 
Guilders 11. 


These grammatical sketches of Persian, 
Pashto, and Ossetic, with the sketch of ‘ Tajik’ 
previously reviewed,! comprise a series of 
translations of Russian grammars of Iranian 
languages made at the University of Michigan’s 
Department of Near Eastern Studies ‘ pursuant 
to a contract . . . under the terms of the 
National Defense Education Aot of 1958’. 


1 BSOAS, xxvu, 2, 1964, 446. I take this 
rey ‘of correcting my own acquiescence 

ere in a misnomer. ` Tajik’ (Tojik, Russ. 
Tadzik) means an inhabitant of Tajikistan, a 
speaker of ‘ Tajiki’ (zaboni tojiki = tadZikskij 
jazyk). There seems to be no d reason for 
abandoning the distinction in lish. 
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Whether or not this context explains the 
repeated disclaimers of responsibility for the 
putative errors of the originals, they are rather 
pointless, to say the least. ‘If any errors 
appear ... they may [indeed] reflect either 
errors in the original, or stumbling on the part 
of the editor who [sic] assumes full responsi- 
bility ’ (‘ Pashto’, v). Errors do appear, but, 
without continual reference to the original, 
how ‘is one to know where responsibility lies 
unless the ‘errors in the original’ are indi- 
cated ? Moreover, translating a grammar of 
language A, written in B, into language C 
surely calls for a competence in all three 
languages, be it in a person or a team, and a 
> caution ’ such as that expressed in ‘ 0886510 ’, 
عب‎ Readers familiar with Ossetic may 
possibly note translation errors where cited 
Ossetio forms are glossed. Here we were 
working primarily from the Russian glosses 
rather than from the Ossetio’—is a poor 
substitute. The reductio ad absurdum of the 
method is to be seen in such examples as 
(‘ Pashto ’, 6) Jóra ‘ world, peace ' [Russian mir 
‘world’ and ‘ peace’, but Jóra only ‘ peace '], 
(24) um ‘damp’ [Russ. syroj ‘damp’ or 
‘raw’, but um only ‘raw ’], (32) tsalorvdra 
‘quartet’ [Russ. četvero ‘four’, difficult to 
translate simply into English, but tealorvara 
unambiguously ‘all four'] Even when the 
translation is on the target the mot juste is 
often wanting. For example, neither andivdla 
nor malgére (12), i.e. ‘female companion’, 
means ‘girl-friend’; bid? means ‘asleep’, 
‘ sleeping’ (26), not ‘sleepy’ (24). It is true 
that the translations are said to be ' offered to 
linguists and Iranista as a sample of the Russian 
contribution to Iranian linguistics’, and only 
incidentally, * it is hoped, will also provide an 
alternative description’ of the languages 
concerned. But such & disregard for accuracy 
in simple matters betrays an attitude towards 
languages unfortunate, one would have 
thought, in any contributor to linguistics. 

The most successful member of the series is 
the Ossetic. Professor Abaev’s work on his 
mother tongue needs no bush among Iranists. 
Of his grammatical sketches it is the revised 
and augmented edition (OrdZonikidze, 1959), 
with occasional supplementation from the 
earlier edition, which now appears as this first 
description of Ossetic in English. The trans- 
lator’s few additions to avoid ambiguity in the 
English (e.g. ‘ sow [pig] ’) inspire a confidence 
in the care taken in this case with the transla- 
tion which is only slightly shaken by such 
repellent locutions as ‘ formation-wise ', ‘he 
showed up’, ‘ get lost !’, eto. Fortunately the 
paragraph numbering system of the original is 
preserved and it is only to be regretted that it 
has not been put to better use by the provision 
of an index, or conspectus, at least of the bound 
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morphemes described. Among modern Iranian 
languages Ossetic is comparatively highly 
inflected and this would have added greatly to 
the utility of an already useful work. 

Like Penzl’s Grammar of Pashto, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1955, Shafeev's sketch describes the 
somewhat aberrant dialect of Kandahar, 
instead of the literary mean which comes 
closest to the Pashto of both Kabul and 
Peshawar. The phonological] and morphological 
analysis is in some ways an Improvement on 
that of Penzl! and earlier grammars, but the 
arrangement is poor and the description marred 
by much tedious repetition. The frequent 
mistakes in the transcription of Pashto words 
appear to have two conflicting causes. Some 
suggest a ‘ paper’ knowledge of the language, 
rather than a practical one, e.g. (85) njley 
‘ girl’ [nfalsy], while others may indicate too 
strong a reliance on phonetic impressions, e.g. 
(20) grdnagt but sazit, or the supposed distinc- 
tion between diphthongs au and ou, even in 
two forms of the same word, (4) tsaukey 
‘patrol’, (57) doukóy ‘chair’ (< Hindi 
Caukt). 

Matters are not improved by the translator’s 
choice of letters to transliterate the Russian 
transcription of Pashto. Russian has no labial 
semi-vowel, so in the grammar and Zudin’s 
dictionary the letter B is used for the ‘ voiced 
fricative bilabial sound. Word-initially it is 
close to Russian B, but medially and finally it is 
close to the pronunciation of short, non- 
syllabic Y '. The description is accurate and the 
obvious choice to transliterate both Russian 
letters is English w. Instead v, especially 
misleading, and « have been chosen and, taken 
with Shafeev’s inconsistencies (tsuarlas : dva, 
tauda: yavder3) and the occasional muddle in 
print between Russian and English y, the result 
is confusion worse confounded. 

A translation from Russian of a grammar of 
Persian, however good—and this is a careful 
translation of a good compendious original— 
would seem to fall into the category of women 
preachers and dogs walking on their hinder legs. 
It was not necessary to publicize the work of 
Mme. Rastorgueva; this was done by the 
Tajiki sketch. It was hardly necessary to lead 
us through the Russian learner’s struggles, as 
with the unfamiliar sound A— It is possible to 
learn to pronounce it by following this rule: 
open the mouth somewhat widely and exhale 
forcefully, with noise, as in breathing on 
glass’. In view of the plethora of Persian 
grammars in the main languages of Western 
Europe, one is surprised to find it done at all. 


D. N. MACKENZIE 


1 See my ° Standard Pashto’, BSOAS, xxu, 
2, 1959, 234. 
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T. W. CLARK: Introduction to Nepali : 

a first-year language course. xvii, 

1 pp. Cambridge: W. Heffer and 
Sons Ltd., 1963. £4 4s. 


In this book Mr. Clark has made an out- 
standing contribution both to knowledge of 
Nepali and to means of enabling a foreigner to 
master its spoken and written forms. 

Nepali is the easternmost of the chain of 
Indo-Aryan languages stretching along the 
whole length of the Himalayan foothills. 
Already in the seventeenth century it was 
in official use in Kathmandu; by the end 
of the eighteenth the Gurkha conquests, 
following the mvasion of the valley in 1768 by 
Prithvinár&yan Sah, made it the administrative 
language and lingua franca of all the territory 
included in the Kingdom of Nepal to-day, 
which at one time extended beyond ita present 
boundaries to Garhwal in the west and Bhutan 
in the east. A short sketch, Grammar of the 
Nepalese language, was published by Lieut. J. A. 
Ayton, Assistant Professor of the Arabio and 
Persian in the College of Fort 
William. A much fuller account of the language 
was given in 1887 in the Rev. A. Turnbull’s 
Nepali grammar and vocabulary : this described 
the language as used in the Darjeeling District, 
where many Nepali speakers were settled. The 
second edition of 1902, followed by & virtual 
reprint in 1923, gave some indications of the 
differences between it and the form of Nepali 
used in Kathmandu. The enlistment of 
Gurkhas, following the capture of Almora in 
1815, into the forces of the Honourable East 
India Company and their eventual embodi- 
ment in the famous ten regiments of the 
Gurkha Brigade of the Indian Army," led to 
the compilation of elementary manuals or 
textbooks for the practical acquisition of the 
language as employed by the Gurkhas serving 
in them: for, in spite of some attempts by the 
Army Command to introduce the general use 
of Hindustani, Nepali continued to be used in 
these regiments and British officers were 
encouraged to make themselves proficient in it. 
The majority of recruits, however, came from 
tribes—Magars, Gurungs, Rais, Limbus, eto.— 
whose mother-tongues were unrelated with 
Nepali: some indeed only learnt Nepali after 
joming the colours. The language used m the 
regiments, upon which these manuals were for 
the most part based, differed very considerably 
from that of educated speakers in the capital, 
Kathmandu. By far the best of these manuals 
by serving Army officers is Basic Gurkhali 


1 To-day with the continued permission of 
the Nepalese Government some of these now 
serve in the Army of the Republic of India, 
some as the Brigade of Gurkhas in the British 
Army. 
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grammar (revised edition, 1959) by Major M. 
Meerendonk ; but this too was firmly based on 
the idiom used in the regiments of the Brigade 
of Gurkhas, though the grammar at least does 
take note of the Kathmandu norm. Whereas in 
the past our contacts with speakers of Nepali 
have mainly been in the Army, the position 
now is very different. The opening of the 
country by the Nepalese Government during 
the past decades has enormously increased the 
contacts of the outside world with government 
departments and the rapidly expanding 
educated community. It is their speech which 
forms the standard and it is their speech upon 
which Mr. Clark bases his Introduction to 
Nepali. 

The book is designed for a 30-week course of 
10 hours weekly, and every page testifies to the 
author’s practical experience of language 
teaching. Section 1, concerned primarily with 
pronunciation, consiste of short phrases and 
sentences, carefully graduated in the range of 
sounds involved, to be learnt by heart and 
constantly practised. The intonation marks 
accompanying them and marking both stress 
and relative pitch are invaluable for their 
correct enunciation. For the student without a 
teacher some further description of the 
meaning of these markings could perhaps have 
been added with advantage. Section I 
expands and systematizes knowledge of the 
language. Each chapter begins with new 
grammatical material to be incorporated and 
follows with practice sentences and notes and 
continuous prose passages with translations. 
The relative complexity of nominal and verbal 
inflection is very clear. The seven pages of ch. i 
contain the paradigms of nouns, pronouns, and 
numerals. Ch. ii-xxviii dea] with the verb and 
cover 238 pages. In these Mr. Clark's exposi- 
tion, which is always clear, has made a notable 
contribution to our understanding of the 
verbal system. Section mr is an excellent 
introduction to the Devanagari script as 
normally used in Nepal. ‘Transition to this 
from the romanized alphabet used throughout 
the preceding sections, an adaptation of 
J. R. Firth’s All-India Roman, is greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the Roman by 
means of some ingenious devices is, unlike the 
Roman used for Hindi, Marathi, and other 
languages using Devanigari or one of its 
related forms, a one-for-one transcription of 
the Devanagari. 

Apart from some very minor points— 
whether, for example, it might not have been 
expedient to discard the idea of declensional 
cases and just describe postpositions as 
equivalents of English prepositions—I can find 
nothing to criticize, but everything to praise in 
& book which, as I have said, has greatly 
increased knowledge of Nepali grammar and 
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idiom, but has also given the foreigner a far 
better tool for learning to speak and read it than 
is at his disposal for any other language of the 
subcontinent. 

R. L. TURNER 


ALFRED MASTER: A grammar of Old 
Marathi. xv, 172 pp., front. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 55s. 


This book is the fruit of many years of 
distinguished scholarship in the fleld of Indian 
languages, and is an important addition to the 
studies of Old Marathi which, since the time of 
Bloch and Doderet, have been largely confined 
to works written in Marathi and inaccessible 
to European scholars. It is perhaps a matter of 
some slight regret that there are still few signs 
of interest, either in the West or in India, in 
providing a synchronic description of any more 
recent state of the Marathi language. As far as 
linguistics of any breed or colour are concerned, 
there is at present a huge void between the 
earliest thirteenth-century texts and modern 
colloquial. However, one cannot reasonably 
quarrel with an author's choice of subject. 
Dr. Master is already an authority on inscrip- 
tional Marathi, and early inscriptions form part 
of the corpus upon which this grammatical 
statement is based. Some early Mahanubhava 
works including Vachdharana and the available 
portions of Lifacaritra also contribute, but the 
main source of this grammar is the late 
thirteenth-century poem usually known as 
Jnanesvari. The importance of the Jnaáneévari 
in the history of Marathi language, literature, 
and culture can hardly be exaggerated. It is 
mainly a desire to elucidate the complexities of 
this great work that has concentrated the 
attention ofso many scholars on to the language 
of the thirteenth century. 

Dr. Master’s grammar is arranged on fairly 
traditional lines. There is a summary chapter 
on phonology which aims only to cover a few 
doubtful points where fresh evidence has made 
Bloch’s statement unsatisfactory. This is 
followed by a short, rather oddly placed chapter 
entitled ° Etymology’ containing a discussion 
of the -em, -äm nominal endings and a valuable 
list of Kannada loan-words. The remainder of 
the book is a straightforward account of the 
morphology and syntax of nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, eto. Stress is laid on deriva- 
tion throughout and some of the author's 
suggestions are illuminating. 

To one familiar with modern Marathi the 
past tense prayogas in the chapter on verb 
forms are dealt with in so terse a fashion that 
there is some chance of confusion. It might 
have been made more explicit that in OM there 
is no NNV type of bhave prayoga, so that true 
karmant constructions result when the ex- 
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ponent of N, is a first or second person 
pronoun and V is transitive: of. para. 230, 
Ghult... mi tosavilam, mtydm ... (tu) dekhilass. 
I am not sure either that the term prayoga has 
been reserved, as it should be, to describe a series 
of concord patterns between N,N,V (cf. W. ۰ 
Allen in Acta Linguistica, vi, 2-3, 1950-1) 


where the concords NNV and NNV are 
mutually exclusive. It cannot be extended 
without comment to include modern analogical 
forms with the verb in the second person such 
as tum ürasü ghetalas, tumhim patra lihilemt 
(para. 233), for these cannot be described as 
kartari prayoga in the absence of parallel forms 
such as *tum peti ghetalas, *tumhim patra 
lihtlami, which are in fact impossible. In a 
colloquial past tense construction like tum 
Grasa ghetalas there is a double concord, 
between N, and V of person and number and 
between N, and. V of gender and number. It is 
not very helpful to describe this as karmani and 
still less to call it kartari. 

It is strange that on the evidence of Panse’s 
Index verborum, checked cursorily by myself 
and no doubt exhaustively by the author, there 
are only two examples in the Jfidnesvari of 
past 2nd plural -lett, both from the end of the 
interminable last adhydya where one is most 
inclined to suspect later padding. It is even 
more odd that these are both karmani oon- 
structions (mdjheni svamim . tumAim 
didhaleti) and that in a work of over 9,000 
verses there should be not one case of past 2nd 
pl. of an intransitive verb, including the three 
commonest: jane, yene, and hone. Both 
Dr. Master's kartari examples of -leti are from 
the roughly contemporary Mahaànubháva work 
Srikrsnacariira, and the somewhat later 
Gadyaraja, also Mahinubhava, can contribute 
two more: Afdgadhem ahan lah ha ho 
palaleti taim, payimcem bala camga att 
mhanauni rani rigileti paim ‘ MAgadha said, 
“ Oho, you ran then all right. You entered on 
the field only because your legs are good and 
strong’’’. Bloch explains -leti as assimilation 
to 3rd plural, which is no doubt correct, but in 
the absence of further evidence it must be 
taken as a purely Mahünubhàva aberration. 
It can hardly be interposed between the 
postulated periphrastio form *-le Ghd > -leám 
and modern -läm in kartari constructions. 

This grammar is most welcome, not just 
because it sete out all the morphological data of 
Old Marathi—this has been done before more 
sketchily by Panse and Tulpule—nor because 
of its etymological hypotheses, which are 
interesting, but tough and not immediately 
relevant to a better understanding of early 
Marathi literature. Ite great virtue lies in the 
method Dr. Master has followed of demonstra- 
ting each morphological feature within a full 
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syntactical context by means of textual 
quotations. It will always be possible to 
recategorize the material according to changing 
linguistic fashions, but never again on a basis 
of ideal paradigms or half-understood con- 
structions. Dr. Master’s grammar will provide 
an indispensable tool for all students of Old 
Marathi for many years to come. 
I. M. P. RAESIDH 


V. KRISHNAMACHARYA (ed): Vignu- 
smrti, with the commentary Keéavavai- 
jayanti of Nandapandita. (The Adyar 
Library Series, Vol. 93.) 2 vols.: 
xlvii, 461 pp.; [iv], 463-1070 pp. 
Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, [1965]. Rs. 40. 


These two volumes perfect the intention of 
the late K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, whose 
many other enterprises in the publication of 
rare Sanskrit legal texta precluded his passing 
beyond preliminary stages. Pandit Krishna- 
macharya, with the assistance of Pandits 
K. Parameswara Aithal and K. Ramachandra 
Sarma, has produced the text of this important 
` sixteenth-century legal commentary in & 
splendid and definitive form, a jewel of modern 
editorial production, a standard for lesser 
scholars to attempt to reach. Granted that the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
had the enterprise to make a subvention for 
the production of the work, it by no means 
followed that the results would satisfy every 
possible requirement. Knowledge of dharma- 
éasira, and especially of those branches of it 
which are concerned with practical law, is not 
nowadays &s common as one could wish. The 
subject is not a prestige subject, though it may 
again become one when the wheel has turned. 
The Visnu-smrii places practical law first 
amongst its concerns (as a relatively late 
emrti might be expected to do) and an editor 
willing to take the Sdstra seriously in those 
fields is not to be found easily. And yet this 
edition is no less satisfactory in those sections 
than in the adrsfa portions. 

One might argue that the task was not so 
very difficult. The quantity of manuscript 
material was adequate. Some of the manu- 
scripts actually bear dates during what must 
have been the lifetime of the author or very 
little afterwards. This accounts for the relative 
paucity of serious discrepancies or problems 
about the readings in critical passages. In this 
edition we do have indeed Nandapandita’s 
work, and that is a situation which 16 distinctly 
rare. But to edit a legal commentary more is 
needed than to establish the text and to print 
it cleanly—as here in the incredibly accurate 
and beautiful work of the Adyar Press, perhaps 
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the best in South Asia. Every citation has to 
be identified and indexed. The variations in 
the reading of ancient texts have to be noted 
as these may be significant. Differences in view- 
point from previous authors, especially where 
these are overt, must be noted, or the work 
cannot be appraised without reading it from 
start to finish—a task which, seeing that it is 
an encyclopedia in brief, few will do. This 
edition has the following features: an 
introduction dealing with the Vtsnu-smris 
itself (omitting comparative or historical 
questions, and tactfully leaving ite relative age 
open), a discussion of the Vasjayanti and ite 
independence from previous writings, and a 
note on Nandapandita himself (which not 
unnaturally leaves out of account current 
juridical estimates of his other principal work, 
the controversial Dattaka-mimamsa). The 
abundant bibliography and abbreviations 
keyed in with it are followed by the beautifully 
clear table of contents (would that this 
reviewer's eyes had been spared the close 
jumble which serves, or purports to serve, the 
same purpose in other publications!). Then 
comes the text, which, for the first time, we 
can appreciate for what it is, a close, nearly 
word for word commentary on Visnu, unlike 
the Dattaka-mimams4 in scope, intent, and 
style. The publication closes with indexes, 
namely of the sütras of Visnu itself, of some 
interesting words, particularly technical ex- 
pressions, in the sutras, especially helpful in 
view of the smyti’s doubtful historical location 
and role; then of mantras cited in the sütras ; 
of the vast number of authorities cited or 
quoted in the commentary of Nandapandita ; 
and finally the index of the texte cited as 
authorities, ibid. 

This reviewer at once looked up these indexes 
to discover if in the sixteenth century there 
was any trace of Bharuci’s having commented 
on the Visnu-smrtt (BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1958, 
69-70). Plainly there was not, and likewise 
there is no trace of the sūtra of Visnu which 
the pandit of Pratàpa-rudra claimed to have 
found as a basis for a rule relating to rents. 
Since Pratapa-rudra and Nandapandita were 
roughly contemporary this is a suggestive 
discovery. It has been noticed that one of the 
functions of the Dattaka-mimadmsa was to rely 
heavily on puranic material. This present 
work cites purdnas very freely, further evidence 
of the trend of juridical writing at the period. 

Of course the existence of the Vatjayanti has 
long been known from Jolly’s edition of the 
text of Vignu with brief extracta from the 
commentary (1881). The purport of the 
commentary has constantly been noted by 
Jolly in the footnotes to his translation of the 
text (SBE, vir, 1880). But, as is all too often 
the case with the giants who dealt out snippets 
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of commentators’ opinions in the SBE versions 
of Sanskrit law books, one feels the need of the 
original text. P. V. Kane (Hist. of dharmaá., 1, 
1930, 425-7) has already pointed out the 
special qualities and some of the peculiar 
views of the Vaijayanti in matters of relevance 
to the courts administering Hindu law. The 
work is spoken of as ‘one of the leadmg 
authorities of the Benares School of modern 
Hindu law’ (the word ‘modern’ refers, of 
course, to Anglo-Hindu law, not the codified 
system) : and this though apart from Kane and 
litigants obtaining sworn translations for their 
briefs hardly anyone had ever seen the text 
(one must, naturally, mention Rajkumar 
Sarbadhikari, who consulted the work for his 
‘Tagore Law Lectures’, p. 478 of the original 
edition: see (1889) 16 Cal. 367, 375-6). In 
fact the courts have given little attention to the 
Vaijayanti where it differs from the Mitaksara, 
the leading text, because of the generel rule 
not to go against the latter except in compelling 
oireumstances. It must be admitted that 
Nandapandita employed novel ideas at times, 
and, as for example in his recognition of the 
uterine brother as an heir (Vol. 1, p. 293-4, 
cf. Kane, op. cit., L p. 427, n. 1060) and 
perhaps in his very liberal attitude towards 
sons born out of marriage (ibid., 261-2),! 
showed & degree of independence comparable 
with that which has made him an unsafe 
guide in the Dattaka-mimámsá. 

The publication of his complete text has a 
bearing on the standing and utility of the 
author. It is now evident that Nandapandita 
intended that a Hindu ruler, armed with & new 
digest of law in easy Sanskrit, should manage 
his kingdom in & manner agreeable to con- 
temporary panditry. One must not forget 
that political power in northern India (where 
Nandapandita lived) lay in the hands of 
Muslims. It is often asserted that alien rule 
bampered the development of Hindu scholar- 
ship. Whatever individual atrocities may have 
done to scholars and libraries, it is certain that 
alien rule provided a challenge for the states- 
man and the lawyer. Muslim superiors were 
committed, subject to simple conditions, to 
administer Hindu law to Hindus or to cause it 
to be administered to them. Unable to weigh 
Hindu ratiocinations, they would be impressed 
by an agreement of contemporary pandits. 
Pandits obtained influence by acceptance as 
rulers’ advisers. There was not so much 4 


1 The opinion seems to approximate to that 
of Kamalakara (58 Bombay Law Reporter, 
Journal, 177 ff.), but the point needs further 
investigation. Meanwhile the doubts which 
Jolly had with the text of Visnu xv, 3 are not 
resolved in our edition, as the variant re 
cotpiditah has no place in Nandapandita’s 
work and is therefore ignored by our editor. 
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break in tradition of scholarship as a relief in 
the weight of precedent. The possibility of 
persuading the ultimate authority was wider 
than under pre-Muslim governments. Exactly 
the same scope for widening and improving 
Hindu law arose under the British in Bengal, 
for the same reasons. This is why we must take 
the sixteenth-century works more seriously 
than we have done. Pratapa-rudra, Mitra- 
migra, and Nandapandita, with the innovations 
and speculations of the first and last of these, 
are not to be despised either because they 
relied on antique authorities or because of 
their unexplained deviations from them. It is 
for this reason that Nandapandita took the 
queer and unpopular old text, the Visnu- 
smrtt, and used ite laconic sütras as the hooks 
on which to hang his treatise on law. It gave 
him the scope he wanted, few predecessors, 
and none of the overpowering weight of the 
traditional explanations of Manu and 
Yajiavalkya. 

One might argue that if this text had 
appeared in 1864 instead of 1964 it might have 
been of more use. ‘True, the international 
interest in dharmaédsira as jurisprudence is 
more passive at present than active; true, 
Indian interest is more sentimental than 
intellectual; but the last few years have seen 
returns to the Sastra in the least expected 
quarter. ‘The Supreme Court has departed 
from the Mitdkgard, curtly relying upon the 
Madanarainapradipa, of which we should not 
even have the text without Kane’s ‘ specula- 
tive’ edition. The Kerala High Court, 
indifferent to the century-old authority of the 
Madras High Court in the field, has reverted to 
the Mitaksarü and passages of Sanskrit once 
again (though not too well printed) grace the 
Jaw reports. A certain freedom and confidence 
returns. Lawyers, who desire certainty above 
all things, may deplore this; but the fact as 
established is altogether favourable to the 
continuance of Sanskrit legal learning (in & 
comparative spirit), and to the further 
publication of first-class traditional legal texts. 
The work of Pandit V. Krishnamacharya, 
which will give abundant enjoyment to those 
who believe in the &stra, is by no means out 
of time. 

J. DUNOAN M. DERRETT 


Aziz AHMAD : Studies in Islamic culture 
$n the Indian environment, xii, 311 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1964. 45s. 

S. M. IkxRAM: Muslim civilization 1n 
India. Edited by Ainslie T. Embree. 
x, 326 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. 45s. 
The story of Islam in India is one of perennial 

interest. As Sir John Marshall observed many 
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years ago, seldom in the history of mankind 
were two civilizations ' so radically dissimilar ' 
thrown together. It is a many-sided story, but 
perhaps no part of it is so fascinating and 
absorbing as the cultural and the intellectual. 
How did the two peoples, Hindus and Muslims, 
مع‎ inextricably mixed up in race and environ- 
ment, but with different ideas of social 
organization and ethical purpose and with 
different world views, react to each other? 
And why in the political field, admittedly of 
decisive importance to other fields, did they 
eventually come to the parting of the ways 7 
The partition of the subcontinent has only 
underlined the complexity and importance of 
the problem. Several books have recently 
appeared on the subject. Two of them are 
under review here. 

Mr. Ikram's book is & very commendable 
introductory study. For a work evidently 
aimed at the general reader, it has an excellent 
proportion of political and cultural history. 
The presentation is lucid and the treatment is 
succinct and easily intelligible. Regrettably 
the work stops in 1858. The sector of the 
reading public the book is designed for, one 
feels, would have preferred the book to cover 
the whole story of Islam up to the partition of 
the subcontinent. 

In the title of the second chapter, the 
significance of ' Bukhara’ is not clear. The 
causes of Muslim success (p. 41) deserved a 
deeper probe and a more extended treatment. 
In discussing ‘Ala-ud-din’s  price-control 
measures, the author has been unnecessarily 
critical of Barani. For Barani himself in fact 
mentions public benefit as one of the motives 
of the Khalji Sultan, and the chronicler is 
right in giving military requirements priority 
among the Sultün's motives. The author is 
wrong to say that Ghiyath-ad-din Tughluq 
fixed the revenue demand at 10 per cent of the 
produce: even more regrettable is the 
author’s lapse in attributing this view to 
R. P. Tripathi who indeed has controverted it. 
The author has been fair in pointing out the 
difficulty of the Hindus during the sultanate 
period. 

There is great force in the author’s point that 
° Akbar's efforts at religious syncretion were 
doomed to failure’ and that the reaction 
against them led to the destruction of ‘even 
the existing basis of harmony’. (The point, 
though, had been made by Dr. Qanungo many 
years ago.) Lack of space evidently con- 
strained the author not to give his reasons for 
rejecting Irfan Habib’s closely argued view 
that JahAngir gave no pledge to Shaikh Farid 
to uphold Islam in the kingdom. The author is 
not fair in making the Hindus alone responsible 
(as he seems to do on p. 170) for the failure to 
evolve & common spiritual brotherhood with 
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Muslims. The author gives no argument for 
doubting that Aurangzéb ‘ actually ’ issued an 
order for the demolition of the temples. Nor 
is the author fair in transferring the responsi- 
bility of Aurangzéb’s failure from him to his 
officers. His remarks that ‘ Even Aurangzéb’s 
long life was an asset of doubtful value’, 
though uncharitable, is nevertheless true. 

The book is well produced. The half-dozen 
maps, the very useful glossary at the end, and 
the entire absence of diacritics, are all calcu- 
lated to make it a handy introductory work 
to the general reader. The initials * R. R. ' on 
p. 94 are a misprint for ‘R. P.’. Shah Muham- 
mad on p. 265 is & curious transposition for 
Muhammad Shah. 

Mr. Áziz Ahmad takes the reader into much 
deeper waters. He has approached the subject 
with a linguistic equipment rarely met with 
among the writers of the subcontinent. This 
has enabled him to use European and Turkish 
writings for his documentation. He has covered 
& vast field: the role of Islam in India both in 
relation to the world of Islam outeide India 
and in relation to non-Muslim India. The 
breadth of the canvas has left certain parte of 
it not go well done as the rest. Still, on the 
whole it is a very interesting interpretive work 
on the subject. 

The author provides a lucid and highly 
readable account of the relationship of Indian 
Islam with the Dür al-Islàm. But more than 
once he has accorded more importance to 
abstract ideas than to actual political necessity. 
As a matter of fact there were important 
domestic motivations behind Balban’s glorifi- 
cation of the royal status as well as the revival 
of the Caliphal link by Muhammad b. 
Tughluq (‘the first pan-Islamist in India’, 
the author calls him). For Chaghatay’s visit 
to Kalinjar I could not find any mention in the 
source cited or indeed anywhere else. 

On certam matters Mr. Aziz Ahmad’s 
interpretation sounds far-fetched. It is 
unfortunate that the chapter on Akbar, so 
crucial in any book on Indian Islam, should get 
the largest share of these. The author has 
entirely misunderstood Akbar’s abolition of 
zaküi. The tax abolished under this name was 
an import duty levied on Hindus and Muslims 
alike, and not the theologically prescribed 
Islamic tax. Zakit in the former sense was 
previously abolished by Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
(see I. H. Qureshi, Administration of the 
sultanate of Delhi, Karachi, 1958, 98) and again 
by Aurangzób (see his letter to the Shah of 
Iran, Proc. Ind. His. Rec. Comm., 1920, 8-18 ; 
Aurangzob therein claims credit for abolishing 
many imposta including the zakdt). The author 
has overrated the significance of Akbar’s 
letter to ‘Abdallah Khan Uzbeg.  Akbar's 
assertion of orthodoxy therein deserves no more 
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credence than his claim in the same letter of 
having converted temples into mosques. The 
argument that Akbar was acting on the 
authority of the Holy Qur'àn in permitting 
apostasy takes too much for granted. His 
explanation of Ákbar's not regarding himself as 
Muslim, though ingenious, is unconvinoing ; 80 
in his extension of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi’s 
principle to justify Akbar’s being a Muslim. On 
the other hand his account and criticism of 
Dara Shikóh's 'speculative syncretism’ is 
succinct and illuminating. On Aurangzéb, the 
author has mostly referred to the opinions of 
others, reserving his own. The ‘1857’ geta 
only a casual mention, and that too under a 
borrowed terminology. 

The best parts of the work are those focused 
on the crucial and complex question of Hindu- 
Muslim separatism. The author shows acute 
historical perception in his reassessment of the 
bhakti movement and of Islamic mysticism and 
of their inter-relation. The affinity between 
these two movements was for long the theme of 
textbooks. The author has corrected the 
imbalance by clearly stating and substantiating 
the element of antagonism between them. His 
account of the Khilaéfat movement and of the 
Muslim nationalists—in particular of Maulana 
Azad—shows great understanding. 

On literary topics the author writes with 
authority and understanding. The impact of 
Hindu-Urdu controversy on Indian politics has 
been neatly summed up. There is much truth 
in his linking up the rejection of Urdu by the 
Hindus to Urdu's own rejeotion of the Indian 
milieu. This, incidentally, is also illustrative 
of the author's admirably impartial approach 
to his subject. Similarly, in mentioning Amir 
Khusrau's love of Indian things, the author 
does not omit, as most writers do, to point out 
. the poet’s hostility towards the Hindu religion 
and ritual. 

Of the several printing lapses, some are on 
pp. 45, 83, 108 n., 117 (two), 108, 204 (ever- 
now 1), 228, and 141—the worst occurring on 
the last-mentioned page, vitiating the meaning 
of the sentence. There is a remarkably full 
bibliography at the end. 

RIAZUL ISLAM 


MADAN Gopat: Munshi Premchand : a 
literary biography. xvi, 462 pp., front., 
8 plates. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1964]. 55s. 


While this book may be the first literary 
biography of Premchand in English, it 
certainly does not contain ‘ abundant material 
based on sources which have so far remained 
untapped and in many instances, even 
unidentified ’ as is claimed by the publishers. 
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Most of the material has not only been known 
but has also been used by several Hindi 
writers in their works on  Premohand. 
Mr. Madan Gopal has, however, made a useful 
contribution by bringing together in English all 
the relevant facts about the life of Hindi’s 
greatest novelist. The value of this book is not 
مع‎ much that it contains new material, but that 
it presents the old in an original and revealing 
way. For example, the author has used the 
correspondence of Premchand to recreate the 
social, intellectual, and psychological atmo- 
sphere which permeates his novels and short 
stories. 

The author has given short summaries of 
Premchand’s novels and short stories which 
will be of great interest to the non-Hindi 
readers for whom presumably this book has 
been written, for there are several good books 
on Premohand in Hindi. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Madan Gopal does 
not seem to appreciate the difficulties of these 
very readers for whom the book is intended. He 
has used a large number of Hindi and Urdu 
words in the text of the book, some of which 
could have been conveniently replaced by 
their equivalents, and he has not only failed to 
give a glossary of these words but has also 
made things more difficult for his readers by 
being highly erratic in his transliteration. It is 
& rough-and-ready transliteration, full of 
inconsistencies and extremely confusing. For 


example ٩۲5۲۲ is transliterated as leela, but 
ATH as kaki, IGT as sindoor but TG as jadu, 
ATRIT as baazi but T&T as shadi, 51319] as 


ghaasvali, but TITTAT as tagada. In some cases T 
is transliterated as gh, in others as g. Instead of 
helping the readers such & transliteration will 
make it almost impossible for them to look up 
Hindi and Urdu words even in & romanized 
Hindi-English dictionary since it is inconsis- 
tent and follows no conventions. 

A bibliography of Premchand’s works and of 
works on Premchand would have made the 
book more useful to students and the general 
reader. But in spite of these faults this book 
will be of great value to the student of modern 
Indian literature. 

G. D. GAUR 


MATTHIAS Hermanns: Die religiös- 
magische Weltanschauung der primitiv- 
stimme Indiens. Bd. 1. Die Bhagoria 
Bhil. xvi, 543 pp., 26 plates. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1964. DM. 50. 


In this book Dr. Hermanns presents us with 
& wealth of material on the religious life of the 
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Bhagoria Bhils, and this work is & welcome 
addition to the studies on tribal religion in 
India. The present study is the product of 
much painstaking fleld-work and research. In 
his comparative study of Bhil religion one is 
often impressed by the writer’s wide and 
detailed knowledge of both tribal religion and 
Hinduism. But while one may not challenge 
the facts that he presents, nevertheless, his 
interpretation of these facts is open to question. 
It is clear that the author has his own theory 
about the religion of primitive man which has 
been influenced greatly by the ideas of 
the Viennese Kulturkreislehre and Wilhelm 
Schmidt and one is led to suspect that he has to 
some extent predetermined his results before he 
reaches the field. This means that his interpre- 
tation of the facts is within his own predeter- 
mined framework and as I shall now show he 
has been led to regard certain aspects of the 
Bhil religion as unique which are in fact 
common to much of popular Hinduism in 
Northern India. 

According to the author the Bhils believe in 
& High God known as Bhagwan who is without 
end or beginning &nd is the creator of the 
universe. Dr. Hermanns also claims that the 
Bhils regard Bholo Ishwar as the God second 
to Bhagwan in their spiritual hierarchy. In 
fact the situation is not as Dr. Hermanns 
would have us believe, for the word Bhagwan 
is used as a general word for God not only by 
the Bhils but also by the village people of the 
whole Hindi-speaking area. Furthermore they 
do not accord to it the more precise sense that 
Dr. Hermanns does. The Bhils use the word 
Bhagwan both for Ram and Bholo Ishwar. 
Bholo Ishwar is in fact the Siva of popular 
Hinduism and he is more widely known in 
North India as Bholanath. Bholo does not 
mean, as Dr. Hermanns claims, ‘ The Gracious 
One’, ‘The Compassionate One’ but is a 
common Hindi word meaning ‘simple- 
minded’. This is one of the commonest 
epitheta of Siva. Dr. Hermanns also states that 
Bholo Ishwar’s wife is Gauran who is quite 
distinct from Parvati. But in fact in popular 
Hinduism Parvati and Gauran are one and the 
same person and there is no reason to think that 
Bhils believe otherwise. Dr. Hermanns bases 
part of his case for regarding Bholo Ishwar as a 
separate deity from the Siva of popular 
Hinduism on the fact that certain of the 
Bhil myths connected with Siva, Gauran, and 
Ganesa are not to be found elsewhere. But 
while accepting that in the Bhil mythology 
there is certain additional material, the 
similarity of the greater number of the Bhil 
myths to the Siva myths does not justify Bholo 
Ishwar being treated as a unique God of the 
Bhils. Having dealt with Dr. Hermanns's God, 
let us now deal with Dr. Hermanns’s Devil. 
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Dr. Hermanns in his interpretation of Bhil 
religion regards Guru Gorakhnath as the 
Devil but in fact Guru Gorakhnáth, albeit 
with a slightly modified personality, is little 
more than the patron saint of magical spells 
and charms as he appears in all the other folk- 
lore of Northern India. 

With regard to religious customs 
Dr. Hermanns makes similar claims for the 
‘ uniqueness ' of Bhil practice. He cites as an 
example the marriage customs, where there is 
no priest present to conduct the ceremony and 
no fire sacrifice. But in fact the Bhil ceremony 
is more or less the same as that of the great 
majority of the castes of the Sidra group. 
Likewise the bride price and certain other 
‘unique ’ Bhil usages connected with drinking 
alchohol and eating meat are, in faot, features 
common not only to the Südras but also to the 
poorer Rajputs, Jata, and Gujars. 

The author also points to certain unique 
features in the Hindu festivals celebrated by 
the Bhils, for example the festival of Raksa- 
bandhan. His argument that the Bhils have 
different reasons for celebrating it are ingenious 
but nevertheless unconvincing and quite 
without foundation. The ‘ Bhil’ festivals of 
Nortan and Govardhan are common features 
of North Indian village life. 

While one must agree that several features 
of the Bhil religion must seem peculiar, even 
‘unique’, when compared to the Hinduism 
of the classica] Hindu scriptures, nevertheless 
in the light of the folk-lore and popular 
Hinduism of Madhya Desa it is quite clear that 
these ‘unique’ Bhil features are in fact the 
common property of North Indian folk-lore 
and belief. 

This book suffers from the preconceived 
framework into which the material is made to 
fit. But beyond the Viennese doctrine there is 
& wealth of valuable Bhil material, and of this 
there is a valuable compilation. The presenta- 
tion is lucid, and the descriptions are scientific 
and detailed. There is a good glossary of 
Bhili words and there are a number of 
interesting photographs. 

G. D. GAUR 


VERRIER ELWIN: The tribal world of 
Verrier Elwin: an autobiography. 
xi, 356 pp., front, 20 plates. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
Indian Branch, 1964. 30s. 


This autobiography appeared a few months 
after its author’s death, and it is fortunate 
indeed that during his last long illness 
Dr. Verrier Elwin gave us this detailed account 
of his remarkable life in India. Though never 
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trained as an anthropologist, Elwin contributed 
more to our knowledge of India’s aboriginal 
populations than any other scholar, living or 
dead, and his monographs on such tribes as 
Baigas, Muria Gonds, Bondos, and Saoras will 
be valued as documents of & vanished pattern 
of life when many theoretical works by 
professional anthropologists will be long 
forgotten. Social anthropology, being an art as 
well as a science, has always offered wide 
scope to the work of enthusiastic amateurs and 
our knowledge of the world’s pre-literate 
populations would indeed be poor were it not 
for the observations of administrators, mis- 
sionaries, and other residents among primitive 
populations. Verrier Elwin’s insight into 
tribal cultures, however, matched that of many 
& professional anthropologist, and in the course 
of & life devoted to the cause of India's under- 
privileged aboriginals he acquired most of 
the recognized techniques of studying and 
recording pre-literate societies. 

His autobiography does not provide startling 
revelations to those familiar with his career 
and voluminous writings, which ranged from 
novels set in tribal areas of India to straight- 
forward anthropological works and sensitive 
translations of aboriginal poetry and folk-lore. 
But the account of his early years as a mis- 
sionary, of his friendship with Mahatma 
Gandhi, Nehru, and other Congress leaders, 
and of his fina] years as Tribal Adviser to the 
North East Frontier Agency, shed much 
interesting light on the social scene during ۵ 
vital period in India’s history. Valuable too 
are the many intimate sketches of tribal life, 
which supplement the more forma! descrip- 
tions contained in Elwin’s anthropological 
monographs. 

It is doubtful whether any other European 
wil ever have an opportunity to acquire as 
intimate a knowledge of Indian tribal people 
as that which Verrier Elwin gained during the 
87 years spent in the country of his adoption. 
In many parts of India he was certainly the 
last to observe the tribal life in ita traditional 
form before the improvement of communica- 
tions and the influx of advanced populations 
into hills and forest areas had led to the 
abandonment of many distinctive cultural 
features and particularly the decline of most of 
the local crafts. Deeply interested in tribal art, 
he preserved for posterity many splendid 
photographs demonstrating ancient art styles 
which will soon be irretrievably lost. It is & 
depressing thought that during these last few 
decades when the full diversity of human 
cultural expressions can still be studied and 
recorded, the total effort of anthropological 
research is so inadequate. Many Indian local 
cultures no less interesting and distinctive than 
those documented by Verrier Elwm will no 
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doubt dismtegrate and disappear without any 
competent description being preserved for the 
students of future generations. Seen against 
this deplorable neglect of lost opportunities 
Verrier Elwin’s achievement must rank all the 
higher. As a chronicler of India’s tribal 
civilizations he had no rivals. 


C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Benoy CHOWDHURY : Growth of com-: 
mercial agriculture in Bengal (1757— 
1900). Vol. 1. [xiv], 217 pp. Calcutta: 
Indian Studies: Past and Present, 
1964. Rs. 20. (Obtainable from K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta.) 


This book deals with an important subject. 
In his introduction the author informs us that 
it is the first of a two-volume work which will 
eventually cover the study of all the principal 
commercial crops grown for the market in 
Bengal. The present volume concerns only 
two of these. In ch. i, the cultivation of opium 
is discussed, while ch. ii deals with the problem 
of indigo production m Bengal. The book, it 
must be mentioned, has a curious system of 
chapter division : there are only three main 
chapters including the introduction. But the 
chapter on indigo has no less than 17 sub- 
divisions. 

The establishment of British rule in India 
had important consequences for the traditional 
economy of the subcontinent. The most far- 
reaching of these, it is now generally agreed, 
was the gradual penetration by the Western 
type of market capitalism of the agrarian 
sector and the linking of the latter with the 
world market for primary commodities. But 
the economic practices and doctrines under- 
lying this development varied considerably. As 
the monopolistic and mercantilist tendencies 
of the East India Company were followed by 
the so-called ‘economic imperialism’ of the 
later nineteenth century, so the intensification 
of the market mechanism in the Indian 
economy did not always mean greater freedom 
for the peasante to cultivate crops of their 
own choice. The cultivation of opium and of 
indigo was essentially of this nature. Long 
after the overthrow of the East India 
Company's trading monopolies, the sale of 
opium remained strictly the prescriptive right 
of the government. The reason for this is to be 
found in the fiscal advantages which the opium 
sales brought to the government. Opium was 
one of the most valuable articles of India's 
exports and the mainstay of British financial 
interests in the Far Eastern trade triangle 
between China, Britain, and Indias. When the 
monopoly wes first set up in 1765, the East 
India Company believed that it had a vague 
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historical precedent in Mughal times. Sub- 
sequently, with the growth of the opium trade 
to China, the monopoly became too valuable 
to be easily relinquished. But since the profits 
of the government depended on a wide margin 
of difference between the producer price and 
the auction price in Calcutta, the authorities 
found themselves committed to & policy of 
compulsion which would keep the growers’ 
price sufficiently low and at the same time 
maintain the essential acreage of cultivation. 
Dr. Chowdhury’s work amply demonstrates 
the difficulties and contradictions involved in 
pursuing such & course. 

The case of indigo was substantially different 
from that of opium. Unlike the latter it was 
never a government monopoly, although as an 
export commodity it was just as important as 
opium. The cultivation of indigo has a long 
history in India. In the seventeenth century it 
was grown extensively in northern India under 
free peasant cultivation for export to Europe. 
Its decline in the early eighteenth century in 
competition with West Indian indigo was 
followed by a revival towards the end of the 
century under the active encouragement of the 
East India Company. But the main area of 
cultivation now shifted to Bengal and Bihar 
and its production was organized into 
European-owned indigo factories and planta- 
tions. From the beginning, the cultivation and 
production of indigo had two different aspects. 
In the first place, there was ite close connexion 
with the trade and finance of the country, 
particularly with the newly established 
British entrepreneurial concerns, and secondly, 
there was the question of the relationship 
between the European planters and the 
Indian peasants who actually produced the 
crop. Dr. Chowdhury has shown that while 
the financing of the indigo concerns in Bengal 
by the European merchant houses in Calcutta 
depended in great measure on the prosperity 
of the indigo trade in Europe, at the same time 
the basic instability of this trade largely 
determined the planter-peasant relationship 
and the organization of production. In order 
to produce imdigo profitably in times of 
depression the planters were induced to pay 
such low prices to the peasants that only a 
ruthless system of coercion could keep them to 
its cultivation. Following virtually open 
revolt by the peasants, the system eventually 
broke down in Bengal in the 1860’s and 1870's, 
but the cultivation of indigo in Bihar under a 
modified system continued right down to the 
end of the century. 

While the author has done an undoubted 
service to students of the history of the Indian 
economy in the nineteenth century by 
bringing together a great deal of material not 
easily available, it is to be regretted that he 
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did not allow himself greater time and patience 
to analyse his data more rigorously, and the 
book consequently suffers from a lack of a 
coherent analytical framework. Speed has also 
led him to make numerous contradictory 
statements. Thus on p. 1 we are told that the 
cultivation of poppy and indigo was not free. 
But on p. 6 we read that poppy was successfully 
competing with other crops in the 1860's. 
Again on p. 33 it is said that the fluctuations in 
the price of opium at Calcutta were inde- 
pendent of the extent of cultivation, but there 
are many instances to show that the volume of 
supply could influence the auction price (see 
p. 23). Dr. Chowdhury finds it difficult to 
comprehend the changes in the government's 
policy in fixing the extent of the cultivation of 
opium, but the interaction between govern- 
ment policy and the economio forces here 
would seem to be a fairly straightforward 
example of the familiar cobweb theory of 
agricultural production pattern. The section 
on indigo is by far the most valuable part of 
the book. But even here Dr. Chowdhury 
occasionally makes hasty statements, for 
example, that the decline in the quantity of 
bullion imported into Calcutta between 1824 
and 1833 (pp. 89-90) led to & fall in the 
quantity of money in circulation. A fall in the 
volume of bullion imports does not necessarily 
lead to a net contraction of a country's currency 
system. In 1832-3 there did seem to occur & 
decline in the amount of coins in circulation in 
Bengal but its causes were complex. It also 
seems surprising that in a book of just over 
200 pp. there should be more that 130 printing 
errors. 
K. N. CHAUDHURI 


INDIA. NATIONAL ÁRCHIVES : Selections 
from educational records of the Govern- 
ment of India. Vol. 1. Educational 
reports, 1859-71. xv, 584 pp. Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, for the National Archives of 
India, 1960. Rs. 25, 38s. 6d. 

J. P. NAIK (ed.) : Selections from educa- 
tional records of the Government of 
India. Vol. Ir. Development of uns- 
versity education, 1860-87. lxvii, 
558 pp. Delhi: Manager of Publica- 
tions, Government of India, for the 
National Archives of India, 1963. 
Rs. 25, 68s. 4d. 


These two volumes are significant because 
they fill a long-felt gap in the history of educa- 
tion in India. The first Selections from 
educational records, 1781-1839, edited by 
H. Sharp, was published in 1920. In 1922 the 
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second in the series, edited by J. A. Richey, 
appeared, and covered the period 1840-59. 
The Central Bureau of Education, which had 
sponsored these publications, was abolished in 
1923 and consequently the scheme to publish 
the educational records remained in abeyance 
until 1958 when the Government of India 
resumed publication. As a result the volumes 
here under review have appeared. 

These two volumes, together with the report 
of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
cover the period 1859-87. For the history of 
the subsequent period up to 1952 there are 
the published quinquennial and decennial 
reviews. 

Vol. I contains two reports by A. M. 
Monteath and one by A. P. Howell, both of 
whom were under-secretaries to the Govern- 
ment Home Dept. Monteath’s first report was 
compiled in 1802 and refers to the period 
1859-62 ; his second report was completed in 
1867 and covers the period 1865-6. A. P. 
Howell’s report relates to the year 1870-1. 

All three give an adequate description of the 
progress of university, college, and school 
education. Matters relating to the education 
of girls, to the employment of studenta in the 
publie services, and to the question of English 
versus vernacular languages are dealt with in 
separate sections. 

The period 1859-71, covered in the first 
volume, forms a part of the long phase of 
educational development in India between the 
Wood despatch of 1854 and Curzon’s educa- 
tional policy of 1901. During this period of 
nearly half a century the educational policy of 
the Government of India was guided by the 
Wood despatch. Critics of the educational 
policy of the British government affirm that 
much of what Sir Charles Wood proposed in 
his despatch was never fully realized. For 
example, very little progress was made in the 
expansion of vernacular education during the 
period, though the Wood despatch, having 
rejected the ‘downward filtration’ theory of 
Macaulay, had laid stress on the diffusion of 
Western knowledge through vernaculars and 
affirmed the responsibility of the state for 
educating those who had no means of educating 
themselves. 

Education remained & preserve of the upper 
classes ; and the cleavage between the English- 
educated middle class and the general popula- 
tion, between town and country, and between 
Indian and Western ways of life, grew wider 
and wider until Gandhi emerged as the leader 
of the hitherto middle-class national move- 
ment. It was under his leadership that 
attempts were made to bridge the gulf that 
had persisted between the middle class, then 
amounting to about 10% of the popula- 
tion, and the other 90%. During this last 
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phase of the Indian national movement a 
temporary link was forged between the un- 
educated mass and the educated middle class, 
but these two disproportionate sections of the 
Indian population neither spoke the same 
language nor communicated on the same wave- 
length. As soon as independence was won the 
common ground was lost and the old problems 
re-emerged with added complexity. Since 
independence, the Indian government has been 
tackling the problem of establishmg national 
education, but with little success. It is faced 
with the baffling question of the medium of 
instruction and above all with the problem 
of instituting a national or official language. 

Indeed, the origins of the present problems 
lie in the past; and many critics have accused 
the British government of deliberately sowing 
the seeds of these problems by having done 
things it should not have done and having not 
done things which it should have done. 

The documents of Vol. 1 show how some 
situations grew out of the system, even though 
these were unintentional and undesirable. For 
instance, people in every state wished to learn 
the English language despite the fact that the 
British government had ‘ specially prohibited ’ 
neglect of the vernacular in favour of English. 
The number of pupils studying English at 
government and private schools in the Punjab 
in 1861-2 was 4,436 and had risen to 18,181 in 
1865-6 (p. 273). Similar progress of education 
in English and neglect of the vernacular took 
place in other states, except perhaps in Bombay 
where the government starved English educa- 
tion in the interest of vernacular education 
(p. 275). So long as the government was 
British, it was inevitable that the people should 
feel an urge to Jearn English for economic 
reasons. 

However, it remains to be said that the 
policy and methods of the British government 
were &s inconsistent in the field of education 
ag they were in other fields. Furthermore, 
education never became the main concern of ' 
the government. The money spent on the 
people's education was perhaps less than a 
hundredth part of the gross revenue levied 
from them. 

The second volume is ably edited by J. P. 
Naik, a joint author of the substantial History 
of education in Indta. This volume contains 
documents relating to the establishment in 
1882 of the University of the Punjab, now in 
Pakistan, and the University of Allahabad 
in 1887. Mr. Naik has given a coherent synopsis 
of the documents in his mtroduction, and has 
also added very useful biographical notes on 
some eminent persons appearing in the 
documents, at the end of the volume. 

In accordance with the intentions of the 
despatch of 1854, the three Universities of 
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Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay were estab- 
lished in 1857. These universities were 
modelled on the University of London, which 
at that time was not a teaching university but 
rather an examining and degree-giving centre. 
The teaching was done by affiliated colleges. 
In this respect the University Acts of 1857 
did not carry out in full the objectives of 
the despatch of 1854 which had intended the 
universities to create ‘ professorships for the 
purpose of the delivery of lectures in various 
branches of learning °. After the University of 
London itself ceased to be purely affiliatory in 
1858, and was remodelled, it might have been 
expected that the future universities of India 
would be teaching universities. But this was 
not to be. The fourth and fifth universities 
were established as purely examining bodies 
like the first three, even though a section of 
public opinion was in favour of establishing & 
teaching university (pp. 374-5). 

However, the question of whether the new 
universities should be examining or teaching 
bodies does not seem to have attracted as much 
discussion and controversy as other questions, 
such as those concerning the medium of 
instruction at the university, and the role of 
the university in the promotion of oriental 
learnmg and the development of modern 
Indian languages. 

The movement for the establishment of new 
universities first grew out of dissatisfaction 
with the University of Calcutta system. It was 
realized that since the medium of instruction 
was English, the fruite of education were 
available only to a privileged few. The 
disadvantages of diffusing Western knowledge 
through an alien tongue were clearly pointed 
out in & memorandum of 1 August 1867, 
submitted to the Government of India by the 
British Indian Association of the North- 
Western Provinces of which Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan was & leading member. Among other 
grounds for objecting to education through a 
foreign language the memorialists mentioned— 
* There is a double consumption of time in the 
acquisition of knowledge through a foreign 
tongue. First it is necessary to study the 
language iteelf and thousands of students take 
up 80 much time in this work that no time is 
left to them for the study of useful know- 
ledge . . . whereas where instruction is imparted 
in a student's vernacular tongue, no time is 
wasted, and there is & certainty of his acquiring 
at least some knowledge of the subjects’ 
(p. 25). 

It was intended to establish the University 
of the Punjab with & view 'to place the 
higher education in sympathy with the people, 
and not in opposition to them’. The proposal 
for the establishment of this university was 
opposed by some officials. It was considered 
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wrong in principle to place a university under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, for that was bound to 
reverse ‘the policy of centralizing university 
influence which has hitherto obtained ’ (p. 219, 
minute by Sir Edward C. Bayley). The 
proposal was further opposed on the ground 
that the study of English was likely to be 
neglected in the new university. However, the 
scheme, having got the support of the local 
and central governments, successfully went 
through its final stage and obtained the 
grudging approval of the Secretary of State. 
But the objects of the original sponsors of the 
University of the Punjab were not realized 
in full. 

With the recommendation of the Indian 
Education Commission in 1882 that a univer- 
sity be established at Allahabad, the final 
phase in the establishment of that university 
began. There was first a controversy over its 
location (Allahabad or Banaras), and then over 
the old question of whether it should be an 
examining or & teaching body. A Hindu 
Professor of Law at the Banaras College 
proposed that the new university combine 
Eastern and Western ideas: ‘Let us by all 
means retain that portion of orienta] learning 
which is worthy of finding a place in a system 
of liberal education; but add to this all the 
sciences and arts of the West which tend to 
advance the cause of civilization in Europe’ 
(p. 386). 

The University of Allahabad was finally 
created in 1887, but with no new ideas. 
Broadly, the framework of the new universities 
was similar to that of the old universities. 
They were to be examining bodies and the 
medium of instruction was to be English. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the second volume deals only with the growth 
of the universities, and not with the actual 
teaching colleges which had been in existence 
for about 70 years when the first universities 
were established in 1857. Thus for a fuller 
understanding of the development of higher 
education in India during this period one 
must also look into the growth of collegiate 


education. 
B. N. PANDEY 


RosERT B. EKVALL: Religious obser- 
vances in Tibet : patterns and function. 
xv, 313 pp. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
$8.50, 63s. 


Recent years have seen the publication of a 
number of scholarly books on Tibet, and it is 
indeed important that the few Westerners who 
had the opportunity to observe Tibetan 
cultural life before ita disintegration under the 
impact of Chinese Communiam should record 
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their experiences and findings before the 
passage of time dims the vividness of their 
memories. Robert B. Ekvall, the author of 
two books and numerous articles on Tibetan 
affairs, is well qualified to give an account of 
the traditional religious practices. Between 
1926 and 194] he spent more than eight years 
in the Amdo region where his work as a 
missionary enabled him to travel widely both 
among the nomadic pastoralists and the 
sedentary agriculturists, and he was for a long 
time in close contact with a major monastic 
centre. At that time Tibetans under Chinese 
rule were still free to practise their religion, and 
though Amdo lay outside the area over which 
the Dalai Lama’s government exercised 
political control, the religious life of the people 
ran along the same lines as in central Tibet. 
More recently Mr. Ekvall worked at the 
University of Washington with indigenous 
Tibetan scholars, cheoking and amplifying 
with their help the material derived from his 
personal experience. 

The result is a very readable and instructive 
book containing a great deal of accurate 
and detailed information on Tibetan religious 
practices which is not available in other 
works. While the Tibetologist, familiar with 
the classical scriptures, may find some of the 
sections on Buddhist doctrine and ritual 
oversimplified and may well detect an 
occasional flaw, the reader interested in the 
social aspects of religious practice, and par- 
ticularly the anthropologist, will appreciate 
the detailed and sympathetic description of the 
role of religion in the life of the ordinary 
Tibetan. 

An introductory chapter dealing with the 
environment and cultural setting is followed by 
& consideration of the pre-Buddhist Bon 
religion. This, of course, is mainly based on 
historical data, though the author draws also 
on accounts of present-day Bon practices, and 
on his own and his Tibetan informante' 
observations. Some of the conclusions are 
clearly hypothetical, but on the whole the 
analysis of the pre-Buddhist elements in 
Tibetan religion appears convinoing. Ch. iii 
deals with the Tibetans’ subjective response to 
religious ceremonies, and the subsequent 
chapters describe their attitudes to faith, 
verbalization in prayer, offerings, salutation, 
ciroumambulation, and divination. While 
treatises on Tibetan religion based on the 
classical scriptures usually reflect the views of 
clerics, Mr. Ekvall disousses above all the 
layman’s reaction to the religious practices and 
beliefs which pervade all spheres of Tibetan 
life. His observations on the social effects of 
certain aspects of doctrine are interesting. The 
view that the belief in reincarnation rules out 
‘any form of ancestor worship or even long- 
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time remembranoe of ancestors’ is reasonable, 
though Hindus seems capable of combining— 
perhaps rather inconsistently—the veneration 
of ancestors with their belief in rebirth. 
Mr. Ekvall ascribes the relative fragility of 
the Tibetan family to the low doctrinal status 
of the householder, and argues that the 
‘barely tolerated status—permitted but not 
blessed—of the procreative funotion within the 
family has weakened the latter as & biological 
unit’ (p. 85). All observers of Tibetan 
populations have commented on the laity’s 
casual attitude to sexual relations, which are 
neither emotionally highly charged nor subject 
to rigid moral rales and religious sanctions. 
One wonders, however, whether the great 
mobility of many Tibetans and an economy 
which necessitates the periodico dispersal of 
many families has not also militated against 
any tighter organization such as exemplified by 
the family systems of India and China. There 
is certainly a correlation between the very high 
position of women and their important role in 
the farming and pastoral economy, and we 
know from other contexts that great freedom 
and independence of women tends to favour 
more elastic marriage systems than a strongly 
patriarchal social order. It would seem then 
that the explanation for the character of the 
Tibetan family lies not only in doctrinal values 
but must be sought in a number of factors not 
all of which are as yet adequately known. 
Mr. Ekvall, who has clearly a very intimate 
knowledge of Tibetan social life, would be in an 
excellent position to undertake a comprehen- 
sive investigation of Tibetan social structure 
and organization, and a work dealing specifi- 
cally with these topics would make a most 
valuable companion volume to the present book. 

The final chapter, which contains an 
admittedly constructed picture of a few days 
in the life of a typical Tibetan pastoralist 
shows the author’s sympathetic and imaging- 
tive approach at ita best, and imparta a feeling 
for the Tibetan mentality and aspirations 
not easily conveyed by more scholarly works. 
Here is ‘ anthropological reporting’ of a high 
order, and those unable to visit Tibetans in 
their homeland can derive from it some 
flavour of the Tibetan way of life. 

O. VON FURER-HATMENDORF 


ROBERT A. Rupen: Mongols of the 
twentieth century. (Indiana University 
Publications. Uralic and Altaic 
Series, Vol. 37.) 2 vols. : xxii, 510 pp. ; 
xii, 167 pp. Bloomington : Indiana 
University ; The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., 1964. $15, guilders 54. 

This is one of those rare books which one 
always hopes someone will eventually have the 
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courage and persistence to tackle, and which 
become indispensable tools of reference from 
the moment they appear. Vol. 1 of Professor 
Rupen’s work contains 11 narrative chapters, 
disposed in three groups which he terms 
‘ Before 1917’, ° Entr’acte 1917-1921’, and 
‘The Soviet period’. These give both a 
thematic and a chronological account of 
Mongol history in the last 60 years, and are 
followed by 17 appendixes of painstakingly 
assembled classified information about Mongol 
personalities, government and party con- 
gresses, and so on. Vol. n is devoted entirely 
to a bibliography of more than 2,600 items, 
compiled on an inclusive basis and not always 
directly relovant to the text itself, but pro- 
viding full coverage of all aspects of the period 
under consideration. It would be ungenerous 
to criticize the bibliography for its omissions 
and occasional inacouracies, and for its lack 
of balance in some respects, principally the 
sketchy recognition of Chinese and Japanese 
sources which the author himself refers to in 
his introduction. As it stands, the bibliography 
represents an invaluable reference work for 
all future research into modern Mongolian 
history. 

The title of the work adequately describes 
its scope. It is not a systematic account of 
recent Mongolian history, but a compilation of 
facts concerning individual Mongols and the 
fate of the Mongol people in general. The foous 
of attention is Outer Mongolia, the present 
Mongolian People’s Republic, not only 
because Professor Rupen’s linguistic equip- 
ment naturally directs his attention towards 
an area where so much of the documentation 
is in Russian, but because the MPR is the only 
independent Mongol state. Nevertheless, the 
early revolutionary period in Mongolia was 
dominated by Buryat revolutionaries and 
intellectuals, and Professor Rupen deals 
adequately with their activities. His coverage 
of Inner Mongolia is less intensive, nor does he 
concern himself in detail with the post- 
revolutionary development of Buryat Mongolia 
and the Kalmuck ASSR. 

The documentation of the confused and mad 
years following the revolution of 1921 is sadly 
one-sided. Few political writings of any 
importance were produced by Mongols, except 
for such official documents as the speeches and 
reports of Marshal Choibalsang. Mongolia 
seems not to have thrown up political 
theorists: Choibalsang's writings are in the 
main selectively factual. No oppositionist 
writings are available, so that as far as Mongol 
sources are concerned we are left with only 
orthodox party-line documentation. Few 
foreigners could see Mongolia after the small 
number of specialists there in the late 1920's 
had to leave, and even the latter published 
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little. Of books one recalls only Geleta’s The 
new Mongolia and Verena Winter's purely 
personal account Grüne Steppen, weisse J'urten. 
Russian documentation is official. Nor was 
there any artioulate emigration from Mongolia, 
though very many Mongols did aotually fiee 
in the early 1030's. The most we have is a 
pamphlet by & deserter to the Japanese, while 
the memoirs of the Dilowa Hutuktu, & high 
lamaist dignitary who fled to Inner Mongolia, 
have never been published. Hence everything 
has to be puzzled out from the officially 
approved view of the winning side. 

Professor Rupen deals with these years as 
completely as is at present possible, though he 
does not cover every event of importance. For 
instance, he mentions many of the purges, but 
not what must have been one of the most 
spectacular show trials, held in the State 
Theatre in Ulan Bator in October 1937, partly 
publicly, and partly in secret session, during 
which the leadership of the Mongol army, 
including the chief of staff Malji, the surgeon- 
general Dendev, and 12 other defendants 
confessed to crimes as various as intriguing 
with the Japanese army to effect an invasion 
from the south-east to coincide with & military 
uprising of the Ulan Bator garrison, plotting 
to poison Marshal Choibalsang with strychnine, 
and deliberately killing hundreds of Mongol 
soldiers by making them drink from poisoned 
wells and cook their food in unsafe vessels, 
denying them proper medical care, medicines, 
and clothing, failing to supply proper food, 
80 that units were reduced to scavenging from 
refuse heaps, and so on. 

There are considerable difficulties in the way 
of accurate evaluation of even such evidence as 
is available. For instance, on pp. 142-3 the 
author analyses, with large quotations, the 
Platform of the Mongolian People's Party as 
get out at the Kiakhta Party Congress of 1921. 
He rightly observes that the text given by 
Choibalsang in his history of the Mongolian 
Revolution has been falsifled, yet the text he 
uses himself, quoted from an article published 
in Russian in 1928, varies considerably from 
that published in 1956 by the Mongolian State 
Printing House in a collection of the decisions 
of the various party congresses. The Mongol 
text has ten articles, whereas Rupen’s and 
Choibalsang’s each have nine. But while 
Choibalsang’s text deliberately omits article 3, 
which scouted the possibility of a federal state 
comprising China, Mongolia, and various other 
national groups, and renumbered the other 
articles to cover this omission, Rupen’s text 
retains this article but telescopes articles 9 and 
10 into a different text altogether. 

One perpetually intriguing political puzzle is 
the question of the spiritual significance of the 
Jebtsundamba Hutuktu of Urga. The eighth 
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incarnation of this dignitary died as monarch 
in 1924 and his reign was followed by the 
People’s Republic. From time to time rumours 
arose in Mongolia about the search for a ninth 
incarnation. Roerich writes in 1931 about a 
rumoured reincarnation, which so unsettled 
people’s minds that the government had to 
send out & special commission of inquiry and 
issue -placatory proclamations. Lattimore 
recounts how the question of a successor to the 
dead Jebteundamba came up at the fifth Party 
Congress and the third National Assembly in 
1926. He tries to show that the authorities, 
rather than meet the challenge head on, tried 
to deflect it by proposing further examination 
of the embarrassing question. He quotes what 
purports to be a resolution of the National 
Assembly from the Russian historian Zlatkm, 
who in turn quotes it from a Russian periodical, 
and interprets it to show that, while there was 
& popular idea current that there were destined 
to be only eight incarnations, the authorities 
nevertheless preferred not to rely on this 
prophecy but to take the evasive line of saying 
that there was no authority for seeking & 
ninth incarnation. This question shows how 
difficult it is to mterpret Mongol events when 
only part of the story is available. Professor 
Rupen’s sources do not carry the matter any 
further. He only quotes, from a Russian 
source, the resolution adopted by the seventh 
Party Congress in 1928 forbidding search for 
future incarnations. (In fact, the Congress 
referred to the repeated recurrence of the idea 
of discovering and installmg incarnations in 
general, and entrusted the Central Committee 
of the Party with the job of enlightening the 
people on this subject. Its decision was 
followed by & prohibition from the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs in 1929.) The reviewer does 
not have access to the origmal text of the 
decision of the third National Assembly 
referred to by Lattimore, but the decision of 
the fifth Party Congress puts a different 
complexion on the matter, showing that the 
Party was quite ready to exploit the existence 
of the superstitious belief current and to pay 
lip-service to the Mongol trust in the mysterious 
realm of Shambala in the north, mentioned by 
Professor Rupen on pp. 106-7. The relevant 
text reads: ‘ The Jebtsundamba Hutuktu... 
finally demonstrated the impermanence of the 
transitory world and passed away, and as there 
is a tradition that after the eighth incarnation 
he will not be reincarnated again, but there- 
after will be reborn as the great general 
Hanamand in the realm of Shambala, there 
shall be no searching for the subsequent, ninth, 
incarnation. Nevertheless, many of our unen- 
lightened lamas, with their piggy eyes and 
stupid understanding, are unable to grasp this, 
80 it is decided to have the newly-elected 
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Central Committee report this and clear it up 
with the Dalai Lama . . .'. The matter does 
not seem to have ended with these various 
decrees, for Professor Rupen reports that ۵ 
delegation of high lamas went to Lhasa in 1939 
with some Japanese to get the Dalai Lama’s 
approval for the ninth incarnation to be sought 
for in Inner Mongolia. An interesting sidelight, 
not mentioned by Professor Rupen, is that the 
actual son of the eighth Jebtsundamba, 
known as Chin Achit Nomon Han, fled at some 
time to Inner Mongolia and was supposed 
to have been in contact with a counter- 
revolutionary group condemned in Outer 
Mongolia in 1936. 

Mongol documentation sometimes permits 
elaboration of Professor Rupen’s account. 
Of the fall of Gendun, Prime Minister of 
Mongolia, he writes: ‘Immediately on his 
return to Ulan Bator [i.e. from Moscow in the 
spring of 1936] he resigned his posts of Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
allegedly because of illness. In August 1937 
he was arrested and shot for ''oounter- 
revolutionary activities and Japanese espion- 
age °’. Now Gendun was bitterly attacked 
by Choibalsang, the rising Stalinist leader 
and head of the Ministry of Internal Security, 
in a long speech to the second plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Party, in 
March 1936. Apparently Gendun had already 
submitted a document explaining his position 
and defending himself to the Central Commit- 
tee. This is not available, but Choibalsang 
based himeelf on various points in it to attack 
Gendun primarily for such deviations as saying 
that Mongolia was becoming & dumping 
ground for rubbishy Soviet goods, for looking 
askance at the presence of Soviet specialists in 
Mongolia (this may be tacitly referred to in 
Professor Rupen’s n. 39 on p. 249), for trying 
to impede the work of the Soviet shipping 
agency Sovtorgflot on the Selengge, and so on. 
As early as the ninth Party Congress in 1934, 
which confirmed the correctness of the ' New 
Turn’ Policy, Gendun’s erroneous views 
about this policy had been criticized, but he 
had failed to reform. The plenum accepted 
Choibalsang’s report, and decided to expel 
Gendun from his party functions, and to 
recommend his dismissal from his government 
posts. He was warned that he would face 
expulsion from the Party itself if he failed to 
mend his ways. During the next year some- 
thing must have happened which does not 
appear clearly in any source known to Pro- 
fessor Rupen or the reviewer, for Gendun’s 
name becomes linked with that of Marshal 
Demid, the commander-in-chief of the Mongol 
army who was poisoned on his way to Moscow 
in August 1937, apparently in connexion with 
the elimination of Marshal Tukhashevakii. 
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Gendun and Demid appear henceforth as tho 
leading figures in a suggested conspiracy to 
make Mongolia a colony of Japan and to 
restore the monarchy, which was supposed 
to stretch back at least to 1932 and which 
ultimately involved much of the leadership of 
Mongolia in the purges, as Professor Rupen 
shows. 

It is possible to query some of the facte 
presented in this book. For instance, the 
revolutionary Eldeb Ochir is presented as a 
victim of the purges in 1936, but with no 
source mentioned. However, Choibalsang 
pronounced an obituary oration in December 
1937 on Eldeb Ochir, who was supposed to 
have died of pulmonary disease. This does not, 
of course, exclude the possibility of liquidation, 
for Demid too was at first reported to have 
died accidentally of food-poisoning. However, 
8 laudatory article about Eldeb Ochir in the 
party newspaper Unen, no. 62, 1965, mentions 
nothing of wrongful purging and subsequent 
rehabilitation. More documentation would be 
useful here. Another statement, to the effect 
that the Latin alphabet was adopted in Inner 
Mongolia in 1958 in place of the Cyrillic, is 
erroneous. The old vertical script was brought 
back in that year after two years’ use of 


Cyrilli. 

In & book of this scope, which attempts at 
least to mention every personality of note and 
every event of importance in half a century, 
there are bound to be many pointe where the 
reader will not agree with the author. The 
reviewer notices a tendenoy in the latter part 
of the book towards what might be termed an 
* automatio ' analysis of eventa, by which these 
are interpreted as if they were part of an 
unyielding process of historical necesaity, un- 
influenced by practical or personal considera- 
tions. In particular the word ‘ purge’ is used 
too freely. It was certainly apposite to the 
1930's, when no one was safe from denuncia- 
tion, but is not applicable in the same sense 
to the ups and downs of life in the last decade 
or 80. To call the present President of the 
Academy of Sciences a ' rehabilitee ' because he 
ceased at some time to be a member of the 
Politbureau and a Deputy Prime Minister 
deducts from the accuracy of even this ungainly 
neologism. Loose use of vocabulary also 
obscures known facts. On p. 331 we read that 
D. Nateagdorj was a ‘ victim of the purges’. 
He certainly suffered during the 1930’s. He 
was imprisoned for a time in early 1932, and 
his wife and daughter were compulsorily 
deported to the Soviet Union. This inhuman 
treatment was doubtless a part cause of his 
relapse into excessive drinking and his collapse 
and death in the street in 1937, but he was not 
a ° viotim ' in the more usual sense of having 
been liquidated after framed-up accusations, as 
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happened to so many of his contemporaries. 
There is also a tendency to dogmatize and 
generalize on the basis of individual events or 
personal experience. Thus on p. 286 we read 
that Rintchen’s ‘ book on his Indian trip... is 
not alowed out of the country and is black- 
listed within it'. It was in any case Rintchen's 
book about his stay in Hungary which 
brought him trouble, but the fact that 
Professor Rupen was prevented from exporting 
the book does not support the idea of a general 
ban on it. At least two copies are known in 
this country, one of them in the library of this 
School. As is unavoidable, the latter pages of 
Professor Rupen’s book bear rather the 
character of & press review, but nevertheless 
contain so much factual information that they 
will outlast their topicality. 
O. R. BAWDEN 


V. Didszear (ed): Glaubenswelt und 
Folklore der sibirischen Volker. 534 pp. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1963. 
S14. 


This volume is dedicated to the memory of 
the Hungarian scholar and explorer Antal 
Reguly (1819-58). Between 1848 and 1847 he 
travelled extensively among the Uralic peoples 
of the north, on both sides of the Ural, and 
collected & vast amount of linguistic and 
ethnographical material pertaining principally 
to the Voguls, the Ostiaks, and the Samoyedes. 
Unfortunately, these arduous journeys ruined 
Reguly’s health and he died young, before he 
could publish the results of his investigations. 
Much of the material collected by him was 
published after his death, but some of his 
manuscripts remain unedited. 

No explanation is given as to why 1963 was 
chosen for the publication of this memorial 
volume. But why should we pry into the reasons 
of the publication, when the result is as 
satisfactory as it is in this case? We have in 
our hands a very valuable and lavishly pro- 
duced volume, devoted to various aspects of 
the spiritual civilization of northern Eurasia, 
from the Lapps in the west, to the Giljaks and 
Eskimos in the east. The 28 articles composing 
the volume are mostly by Hungarian and 
Soviet scholars, although Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Sweden are also represented by 
a total of four contributions. All the articles 
are in German and, according to a note in tiny 
print on the verso of the title-page, were 
translated from Hungarian by Dr. G. Engl. It 
is thus likely that the Russian contributions 
reach us through the media of two translations. 
Be that as it may, the translator has done 
excellent work, and the unity of style resulting 
from one man being in charge of all the trans- 
lations, is most welcome. 
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As it is to be expected, the quality of the 
articles is very uneven. At the lowest level 
stands L. Mandoki’s thoroughly uninformed 
study on Asiatische Sternnamen (pp. 519-32), 
and in & volume dedicated to the memory of 
Antal Reguly one would have liked to find a 
biography of Reguly less superficial than that 
given by J. Kodolányi jr. (pp. 17-28). Between 
these two articles—the first and the last of the 
volume—are sandwiched the other contribu- 
tions, grouped according to geographical 
principles, with articles having a general theme 
placed at the end of the book. I give a short 
synopsis of these contributions. 

An article by E. Manker on drum-magio 
among the Lapps (pp. 29-44) is followed by 
two articles on Hungarian shamanism by 
B. Gunda (pp. 45-56) and J. Balázs (pp. 57-84). 
Both are interesting and well documented. 

Six articles deal with the Ugrians of the Ob. 
The first of these, by E. I. Rombandeeva, is 
based on personal observation of Vogul customs 
connected with  ohild-birth (pp. 85-92). 
B. Kálmán examines two cleansing-rites 
connected with bear-ceremonialism (pp. 93- 
100), V. Moshinskaja shows some very inter- 
esting anthropomorphic representations from 
Western Siberia (pp. 101-10), J. Kodolányi jr. 
desoribes Ostiak granaries used for the housing 
of saorificial offerings (pp. 111-14). W. Steinitz 
(pp. 115-19) and E. Vértes (pp. 121-30) 
publish Ostiak texts with translations. 

G. D. Verbov gives an eyewitness account of 
a Samoyede funeral (pp. 131-3), L. Galdi 
analyses the metrical structure of some sha- 
manistio Samoyede songs (pp. 135-47), whereas 
A. A. Popov (pp. 149-59) and P. Hajdu 
(pp. 161-90) deal with other aspects of 
Samoyede shamanism.  Bear-worship among 
the Ket is the subject of J. A. Alekseenko’s 
contribution (pp. 191-208). 

Five articles deal with the beliefs of Turkic 
peoples. G. A. Jusupov searches for traces 
of totemism among the Tatara of Kazan 
(pp. 208-22), L. P. Potapov gives first-hand 
evidence on shaman-drums used in the Altai 
(pp. 223-56). N. P. Dyrenkova’s short notice 
(pp. 207-9) concerns the protection by magic 
of the children of the Shor. The editor of the 
volume, V. Diószegi, gives a splendidly docu- 
mented survey of Tofa (Karagas) shamanism 
(pp. 261-357). The title of his contribution, 
‘Zum Problem der ethnischen Homogenitàt 
des tofischen (karagassischen) Schamanismus ’, 
is somewhat misleading. Diószegi visited the 
Tofa in 1958 and he gives a detailed account— 
with excellent photographs, drawings, and 
coloured illustrations—of the Tofa shaman’s 
paraphernalia and their manufacture. S. I. 
Weinstein reports on the vivification of the 
shaman-drum among the Tuva (pp. 359-67). 

Four artioles, two of them by G.M. Vasilevich 
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(pp. 369-404) are devoted to Tunguz sha- 
manism. ‘The Evenki songs she publishes in 
text and translation are particularly valuable. 
(The editor of the volume must be congratu- 
lated for retaining the original Russian 
translations made by Mme. Vasilevich.) It is 
regrettable that V. A. Avrorin chose to give 
only the translation and not also the text of a 
Nanaj shamanistic tale (pp. 405-14). Another 
contribution by V. Diószegi (pp. 415-86) deals 
with Nanaj amulets. 

Of the two articles devoted to the Giljaks, the 
first, by Ch. M. Taksami (pp. 437-52), is based 
on first-hand observation of various religious 
rites; the second article, although interesting, 
is somewhat out of place in this volume. In it, 
V. B. Panfilov examines Giljak personal names 
(pp. 453-61). G. A. Menovshchikov (the trans- 
literation Menowstschikow used in the book is 
inadmissible) publishes some personal observa- 
tions on the civilization of the Asiatic Eskimos 
(pp. 463-81). 

I. Paulson (pp. 483-00) focuses his attention 
on the custom of preserving the bones of game, 
O. Nahodil (pp. 491-511) speaks of Mutterkult 
in Siberia. Finally, V. I. Matjushchenko 
presents a few attractive stone statuettes found 
in the region of the mouth of the river Tom 
(pp. 513-18). 

I could have no other aim but to give an 
idea of the rich contents of this book. To seleot 
a few articles for critical comment would have 
been invidious. It can be said that the most 
valuable contributions are those, and they are 
many, which give new, first-hand information 
on shamanistic practices. The theoretical 
articles seom somewhat old-fashioned. 

An index would have greatly enhanced the 
usefulness of this book which, as I have already 
said, is a major contribution to the subject 
and probably the most beautifully produced 
book that has ever been published on sha- 
manism. The printing works of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences which produced this book 


must be congratulated. 
DENIS SINOR 


Jao Tsuna-1: T2‘ti-tst kao : ezamina- 
tion of documents relating to ۰ 
Part 1. Collected works of separate 
authors from T'ang to Yaan.. x, [xv], 
344, 6 pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1963. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
This book is the first instalment of a compre- 

hensive study of the whole genre of tz‘u and 

ita literature which will place the amazing 
richness of Professor Jao’s scholarship at the 
disposal of every student of Chinese literature. 

The whole book, when completed, will 
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therefore only the first half of the flrst sub- 
division of the first section of the whole work. 

Basically this book is an annotated biblio- 
graphy in which the title of each collection is 
followed by the name, dates, and biography 
of the author, and by information about ita 
contents and its various editions. The sources 
of all the information given are usefully listed 
at the end of each entry. The book’s coverage 
is, however, much fuller than this account of it 
would suggest, since Professor Jao, in the 
course of conveying information of a more 
narrowly bibliographical kind, incidentally 
deals with many wider problems. For example, 
after the very first entry (Wen T'ing-yün's 
Chin ch'dan tzu), some nine pages are devoted 
to & discussion of tz‘u-like developments 
preceding Wen T‘ing-yiin, in which a wide 
range of problems is dealt with in a summary 
of masterly succinotness and clarity. This is 
characteristic of the whole book. Western 
contributions, for example (Baxter, Hoffmann), 
are not overlooked and are not merely noted, 
but carefully discussed and assessed. 

Professor Jao says in his introduction that 
this work grew out of his contributions to 
Chitian Oh'ing iz'u ch'ao and his entry on tu 
in the Ch‘ao-chou gazetteer. He has been 
engaged on it now for something like 20 years, 
When the whole has been published it will be 
possibly the most important reference work in 
the field of Chinese literature to be produced in 
our time. The inclusion of prefaces by such 
internationally distinguished scholars as Pro- 
fessor Demiéville and Professor Yoshikawa 
Kojiro bears eloquent testimony to this fact. 

It is unfortunate that the index of so impor- 
tant a book should contain a large number of 
printer’s errors. I append a list for the use of 
those who already possess a copy and in the 
hope that they will be corrected in the book’s 
next impression. 
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Prra-tr Ho: The ladder of success in 
imperial China: aspects of social 
mobility, 1368-1911. (Studies of the 
Kast Asian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, [1].) xix, 385 pp. New York 
and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1962. $8, 60s. 


This is a brilliant book which, together with 
the same author's Studies on the population of 
China, 1368-1953, provides the English reader 
with the best outline of the social and economic 
history of Ming and Ch‘ing China available in 
any language. The study is very well docu- 
mented from & wide range of sources, and the 
author combines first-rate Chinese scholarship 
with a real understanding of modern Western 
historiography (he began his academic career 
as an English economic historian), a lively 
creative imagination, and a sharp eye for 
telling illustrative detail. 

The theme of the book is social mobility in 
Ming and Ch'ing times, in particular (though 
by no means exclusively) ‘ functional mobility ' 
as exemplifled in entry into the ranks of the 
graduates and serving officials. Since the civil 
service was the focus of social ambition for 
most young men of ability, this emphasis is a 
natural one. It is, moreover, a very satisfactory 
aspect of mobility on which to concentrate, 
since much of the data is far more systematic, 
reliable, and readily quantifiable than the data 
on other aspects of social mobility. Professor 
Ho’s view is far more sophisticated and 
complex than the somewhat old-fashioned and 
simplistic view of traditiona] Chinese society 
which I recently had occasion to criticize in 
connexion with the recent book The income of 
the Chinese geniry by Chang Ch‘ung-li. Indeed, 
Professor Ho goes further than I did m critici- 
zing the whole concept of a Chinese ‘ gentry’, 
and has shown that Dr. Chang’s definition is 
inaccurate, even with reference to the tradi- 
tional system of legal status which Dr. Chang 
takes as his basio stratification of society. For 
Professor Ho, as for myself and for many 
Japanese scholars, the real line of demarcation 
is that between the commoners and the holders 
of higher degrees and actual posts. He 
shows that the sheng-yüan and chien-sheng 


(Dr. Chang’s ‘lower gentry’), whose status 
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was subject to periodic review, fulfilled a very 
lowly role in society, both in common social 
esteem and in legal standing. Moreover, 
neither legal definition nor common usage 
included them among the shen-shth group. He 
thus effectively destroys the foundations of 
Dr. Chang’s ‘ lower gentry ’, and considers that 
the sheng-ytian and chien-sheng should best be 
classified as commoners. 

The picture of social movement which 
Professor Ho presents, too, is far richer and 
more varied than that of Dr. Chang. He makes 
many invaluable suggestions about the inter- 
changeability of careers—what he describes as 
* horizontal mobility ', for example interchange 
between an official career and & career in 
commerce—and about downward mobility. 
Moreover (as we would expeot from his 
excellent earlier study of the Yang-chou salt 
merchants) official rank was not the sole 
possible ambition for & gifted man ; wealth did 
in fact play & very large role in social standing. 

The basic argument of the book is twofold. 
Firstly, the author shows that Chinese society, 
during the period which he discusses, was & 
comparatively ° open ’ society, with a degree of 
upward mobility into the governing class of 
officials, downward mobility both in terms of 
official employment and economic status, and 
of horizontal mobility between professions, 
which was greater than for example that in 
eighteenth-century England, and which Pro- 
fessor Ho claims was favourably comparable 
with the degree of mobility in modern 
industrial societies. 

His second major theme is the secular change 
in the degree of social mobility during the Ming 
and Ch'ing periods. He shows that, while at 
the beginning of the Ming there was an 
extremely high rate of mobility in the entry 
into the civil service, which contrasted greatly 
with the situation during T'ang and Sung 
times when the exercise of hereditary influence 
(yin privilege) was still rather common, from 
the sixteenth century until the end of the 
Oh'igg there was a steady and continual 
decline of mobility of function, and it became 
increasingly difficult for a son of a commoner 
family whose family had previously produced 


no degree-holders to gain academic honours and . 


thus bureaucratio success. This trend is 
clearly shown at the highest academic level of 
the chin-shih examination, which recruited the 
élite of the civil service. On somewhat more 
slender evidence he also claims that there was 
a similar secular trend in the social origins of 
the lowest official graduates, the sheng-ylian. 
However, even in Ch'ing times & large propor- 
tion of sheng-yüanm continued to derive from 
commoner families with no previous holders of 
official degrees, so that this group of lower 
graduates was in a continual state of flux. 
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The materials on which these theories are 
built are twofold. First of all Professor Ho has 
painstakingly analysed the enormous mass of 
information contained in the lista of successful 
candidates at the chin-shth examinations, 


entitled Chin-shth teng-k'o lu YE + RFI BR 
and the similar privately compiled lists of 
classmates of later times going under such 
titles as Chin-shih lu-li pien-lan XE + Fat ۴ 
{E SA or Hui-shih t'ung-nien ch'ihlu E of 
[i] 4E fy SR. These materials have been 
subjected to an extremely thorough and 
careful scrutiny and criticism which must 
have entailed an immense amount of labour. 

I do, however, have a minor quibble with the 
interpretation of this material, one of which 
Professor Ho is clearly himself well aware. The 
lists usually give us information upon the 
three immediate generations of ancestors 
of a candidate, and information about his 
close collaterals can sometimes be deduced 
from posthumous titles conferred upon their 
common ancestors. The real question, it seems 
to me, if we are to use these lists as material for 
discussing social mobility, is that the listing of 
all male ancestors as commoners is not very 
informative, since ‘commoner’ was such an 
all-embracing category as to be meaningless in 
social terms. Moreover, although as Professor 
Ho suggests the immediate natural economic 
family was far more important as a social 
context that the broader lineage, membership 
of the latter was not unimportant, either in 
defining one’s standing in society, or in confer- 
ring upon one certain advantages of education 
and claims upon influential if rather remote 
collateral relatives. Such considerations would 
certainly ease one’s way in taking the examina- 
tions. Hence a man who is listed on graduation 
as having three generations of direct ancestors 
who had achieved neither an official degree nor 
employment might either be a man who had 
risen from a poor and lowly background, or 
might equally well be a member of a branch 
of an eminent clan with a strong scholarly 
tradition which had for a time been down on 
its luck at the examinations. The economic 
status of the ancestors is of course, as Professor 
Ho himself points out, completely unknown. 

What these figures really show us, then, is 
that the official body was by no means 
hereditary, and that there was a constant 
influx of new blood through the examinations. 
What it does not tell us, is from what social 
background this new blood came. 

This constant flow of new members into the 
ranks of the bureaucracy, and the great 
difficulty experienced by even the most high- 
ranking officials in perpetuating their family’s 
status, can, I think, be taken back further in 
time than Professor Ho suggests. It is interes- 
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ting that the case histories which he gives 
(pp. 137 ff.) of families which produced chief 
ministers in two or three successive generations 
in Ch‘ing times show almost identical trends 
with the results of my own analysis of the 
descendants of the Sung chief minister Fan 
Chung-yen whose son also rose to be chief 
minister. Here again within six generations 
the family had sunk into obscurity, with few 
members achieving either official degrees or 
employment. This in spite of the most careful 
provisions made by the family for their 
education and for taking the examinations, 
and in spite of the exercise of very generous 
hereditary privilege under the comparatively 
liberal Sung system. In fact, many of Professor 
Ho’s other points are applicable to mobility 
under the Sung, and I would myself contrast 
the situation under the T'ang and that under 
the Sung much more strongly than does the 
author in his generally excellent historical 
introduction. Surely here the real point is that 
whereas under the T‘ang the examinations 
produced a very small élite of the bureaucracy, 
much of which—and not only at the lowest 
levels—vas still recruited by recommendation, 
by mid-Sung there was already a surplus of 
qualifled graduates over posta. 

Professor Ho's argument, however, does not 
rely solely upon his statistical evidence. Every 
result of his statistical analysis is backed by 
literary evidence culled from a wide variety of 
literary and historical sources, novels, miscel- 
laneous notes, family genealogies, local 
histories, biographies, and legal compilations. 
Moreover, the last 50 pages or so are taken up 
with a number of extended case histories, 
which illuminate much of his argument still 
further. Anybody who subscribes to the 
simple-minded theory that a knowledge of the 
latest refinements of social science is by itself 
a sort of philosopher's stone which will solve 
all the problems of the social historian should 
compare the rich picture of Professor Ho with 
the treatment of the same problem in Professor 
Marsh's The mandarins, published a few 
years ago. 

D. O. TWITCHETT 


ÉmrENNE BaLÁzs: Chinese civilization 
and bureaucracy: variations on a 
theme. Translated by H. M. Wright. 
Edited by Arthur F. Wright. xix, 
309 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1964. $8.50, 
638. 


The late Etienne Balézs exerted a very 
powerful influence in the development of 
modern Chinese studies in Europe, or rather 
one should perhaps say upon the growth of 
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Chinese historical studies, for he maintained 
(and frequently voiced) a deep-rooted con- 
tempt for some of the other branches of 
traditional Chinese learning which had virtu- 
ally monopolized the sinology of his younger 
days. But he laid down the basic lines of our 
studies, was instrumental in the encourage- 
ment of various corporate projects, and did 
much to make European sinology into a 
closely knit scholarly community. 

It was an excellent idea to have produced 
this volume of translations from some of his 
most important articles. Most of these are 
well-known pieces, but some among them were 
first published in obscure or unexpected 
places, and one or two of them I read here 
for the first time. The translations too are 
excellent. Mrs. Wright’s somewhat spiky and 
angular style matches very nicely the tense, 
barbed, mordant, combative phraseology of the 
original French and German. 

It would be both unfair and beside the point 
to carp at minor mistakes and inaccuracies, for 
these articles were written over a period of 
three decades, most of them spent under the 
strains and stresses of an extremely hard and at 
times dangerous life, living from hand to 
mouth on the fringes of the academio world, or 
under the shadow of the ill health which 
darkened his later years. The only real 
oriticiam which can be levelled at his scholar- 
ship is that he pursued very much a path of his 
own, and often failed to take account of work 
which had been done elsewhere—the two 
articles on landownership included in this 
volume, for example, were already very 
out-of-date in matters of detail at the time of 
publication. 

There is no doubt, too, that Balázs was a far 
greater historian of ideas than of institutions, 
and in any case his real contributions to the 
institutional fleld are not included. The 
reader (and there will be a great many, I 
suspect, particularly in Asia) who makes the 
&oquaintence of Balázs's work for the first time 
through this volume will get a very one-sided 
and rather misleading impression. Perhaps his 
greatest permanent contribution to the study 
of Chinese history lies in the series of excellent 
and well-annotated translations of institutional 
texts from the pre-T‘ang period, and in his 
first, epoch-making study of T'ang economic 
history, which was the first piece of serious 
Chinese economic history written by a 
Western scholar. These solid pieces of quite 
traditional research upon texts were the 
foundation for his interpretative pieces, and 
show him to have been (for all his contempt for 
‘old-fashioned philology’) & first-rate sino- 
logist as well as an outstanding interpretative 
historian. 


These then, are Balazs’s ‘idea pieces.’ 
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They inolude two of the most brilliant studies 
published in the post-war years, the two 
splendid articles on the political philosophy of 
the late Han and post-Han period. Here the 
subject was clearly very close to his heart, and 
he undoubtedly saw in the philosophers of this 
period kindred spirita living under conditions 
of alternating political chaos and tyranny not 
very different from those of Europe in its 
tormented pre-War and wartime years. 

The later pieces, brilliantly executed, highly 
polemical, and deeply charged with emotion as 
many of them are, contain nothing so powerful 
or 80 original. In his later years, overcast by 
illness and by an ever-deepening pessimism 
over world politics, his writing came to be 
dominated by an obsession—the obsession 
with the predicament of man in his dual roles 
as both creator and victim of the state. The 
Chinese state, which he saw as essentially an 
oppressive impersonal destructive machine, 
became for him an awful premonition of the 
direction in which the whole world, Communist 
and Capitalist alike, is inevitably heading, and 
at the same time a mirror-image of Western 
society, the dark side of the European moon. 

For Balazs, traditional China was neither 
the empty, moribund, unproductive civiliza- 
tion of the late nineteenth-century Western 
scholars, nor the rosy paradise, filled with 
sweetness and light and as false as the happy 
smiling peasants on the cover of China 
Reconsiructs, of its current apologists. It was 
& culture which contained much that was 
original, much that was wholly admirable, and 
which in many aspects compared favourably 
with pre-industrial Europe. Jt was a culture 
with a strong historical dynamic of its own. 
But at the same time this culture was stifled 
and stultified under the blanket of the all- 
powerful and all-pervasive state, the ,state 
system which it had iteelf perfected, and from 
which it was never able to devise any means of 
escape. 

Was traditional China really so oppressive a 
place in which to live as he would have us 
believe ? Did the state exert such an all- 
pervading influence ? Was it really such a 
mirror-image of the West, or only of our 
modern post-industrial society ? It is interes- 
ting to note that Western observers before the 
emergence of industrial democratic society 
generally admired Chinese institutions—and 
this goes even for some of the Portuguese who 
became entangled with the law and saw 
Chinese institutions from the worst side. Was 
China under the Ming and Ch‘ing (and it is only 
for these recent periods that the picture can be 
said to have any validity) any worse a place to 
live than, let us say, Byzantium, or sixteenth- 
century Spain, or nineteenth-century Russia ? 
I for one would doubt it. 
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One could indeed make out a strong case for 
the excellent and efficient administrative 
machine as the most enduring creation of 
Chinese culture. It certainly ensured stable 
government, law and order, peace and 
prosperity, to a far greater degree than these 
were enjoyed in contemporary Europe. What 
disturbs me, in reading Chinese history, is not 
the power and influence of the state, which was 
subject to all sorts of practical checks and 
limitations on the exercise of power which 
Balazs ignored, but the singular poverty of 
response to the exercise of state power. In 
spite of Taoists, non-conformists, anarchists, 
Buddhists, nobody ever conceived of & viable 
alternative system of government which could 
have replaced bureaucratic despotism, nor did 
anybody ever conceive of a form of govern- 
ment under which the people would be any- 
thing other than the passive objects of 
exploitation and manipulation by the state, 
nor did anybody imagine a social order in 
which the individual possessed rights as well 
as duties and obligations. How far can this 
failure of the imagination also be blamed 
upon the universal conformism and deep 
indoctrination of traditional society ? It was 
not always perilous to write or think un- 
orthodox political thoughts. There were 
frequent changes of dynasty, frequent rebel- 
lions. Yet none of these ever seoms to have 
brought to the surface a new and practicable 
ideology which could have replaced the old 
order. Revolution and rebellion were followed, 
as night follows day, for two millennia, by 
restoration of the old order under & new 
dynastic name. Why should this have been so ? 

It is sad that Balázs, who was uniquely 
equipped by experience and temperament to 
address himself to questions such as these, 
should have died suddenly and unexpectedly 
while this volume was in the press. It may 
interest readers to know that publication of 
some later studies is in active preparation. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


CuuN-Jo Liu: Controversies in modern 
Chinese intellectual history: an ana- 
lytic bibliography of periodical articles, 
mainly of the May Fourth and post- 
May Fourth era. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 15.) viu, 207 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1964. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 28s.) 

With this bibliography the faint-hearted 
reviewer feels his task as difficult as the 
compiler's must have been. With such & 
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broad range of subjects, and, on average, two 
decades to cover, in such & small space 
(172 pp. of text), the choice of representative 
articles can only be arbitrary, and one’s 
criticism of that choice cannot be less arbitrary. 
It seems to me a universal rule in such a 
situation that one’s disagreement diminishes 
only with one’s diminishing knowledge, such 
are the differences between individuals. 
However, knowing the depth of Dr. Liu's 
learning, I think one can in general rest 
content that this bibliography has been put 
together with discernment. That an immense 
amount of work has gone into it will be obvious 
to all; altogether 96 periodicals have been 
drawn on, if my counting is correct. 

The topics are arranged under four main 
headings: literary, social, political, and 
intellectual issues; within these groups the 
particular controversies documented are indeed 
the ones which genuinely exercised minds in the 
1020's and 1930’s. I can think of no important 
omissions. Certain categories overlap, and this 
presents problems of pigeon-holing : essays on 
Marxism for instance are allocated to ' Western 
philosophy ’, when they might have gone 
under ‘ Philosophy of dialectical materialism ' 
(for some think Marx a philosopher), but one 
might be expected to cross-check. 

Dr. Lin has been understandably chary of 
retreading familiar ground and has therefore 
excluded many, though certainly not all, of the 
well-known articles that have been reprinted 
in book form. But since this bibliography is 
meant to help students coming fresh to the 
subjects I think those collections which bear 
directly on particular issues should have been 
listed methodically ; some are mentioned, but 
others, as for example Jen Ch'üan lun chi 
(1930), which contains most of the political 
essays published over the previous year in 
Hsin Yüeh, are not. After all, the riches of the 
Harvard and Stanford periodica] libraries are 
out of reach for most of us, and collections often 
have to substitute. There are other ends that 
could be tidied up. It would not have been a 
waste of effort to note the character of the 
periodicals cited ; leas than a half are described 
in Chow Tse-taung’s Research guide to the May 
Fourth Movement to which we are recom- 
mended. Perhaps too it could have been made 
clearer which journals were in the thick of 
which controversies. And I think the owners of 
pseudonyms should have been identified where 
possible ; it helps to know, for example, that 
Wang Ching-hstian, ‘attacking the New 
Literature ’ in 1.3.4, was actually Ch'ien Hsüan- 
t‘ung, a sheep in wolf’s clothing. These are 
small points and do not detract from our 
gratitude to Dr. Liu for her expense of spirit ; 
it has been no waste. 

D. E. POLLARD 
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JOHN Lust (comp.) : Index Sintcus : a 
catalogue of articles relating to Chana $n 
pertodicals and other collective publica- 
tions, 1920-1955. Compiled by John 
Lust with the assistance of Werner 
Eichhorn. xxx, 663 pp. Cambridge: 
0 Heffer and Sons Ltd., [1964]. 

88. 


Like T. L. Yuan's China in Western literature 
(see here BSOAS, xxi, 2, 1960, 409-10), the 
present work is intended to supplement 
Cordier's monumental Bibliotheca Sinica. It is 
doubly welcome in so far as it also supplements 
Dr. Yuan’s work, which does not include 
articles in periodicals. In the preface, mention 
is made of a ‘ substantial body of material’ 
prepared by Professor O. B. van der Sprenkel, 
Professor E. Pulleyblank, and others, which 
was used at the outset by the compilers. The 
reviewer recalls witnessing the spade-work 
done now almost 20 years ago, as well as the 
unbounded enthusiasm with which the first- 
named scholar infected his younger colleagues 
in the Chinese section. But the work as we 
have it now before us, has grown almost 
beyond recognition out of the much narrower 
framework then contemplated. 

Twenty-six main seotions, closely following 
Dr. Yuan's pattern, and conveniently sub- 
divided into & varying number of subsections, 
list as many as 20,000 entries. The number 
of periodicals abstracted—almost 1,000—is 
equally impressive. To these must be added 
over 100 ‘ Festachriften and other collective 
works’, and finally collected papers read at 
‘congresses’ and similar gatherings. With 
Mongolia, Tibet, Sinkiang, and, of course, 
Manchuria included, scholars specializing in 
the languages and literatures concerned will 
greatly welcome the present work also as & 
bibliographical contribution to their own 
fields of study. 

All entries, we understand, have been 
examined before inclusion by the compilers. 
The limitations that this procedure implies 
have, at least partly, been set off by the care 
they have taken in indicating the years of 
issue of periodicals which were not available 
to them. Apart from the humanities the social 
sciences have also been included, and articles 
deemed of interest to the general reader have 
likewise been listed. While there are many 
articles in Russian and other Slavic languages, 
articles in Chinese or Japanese have (as in the 
case of the Bibliotheca Sinica) been excluded. 
At least from 1956 onwards they may be looked 
for (with abstracts of their contents) in the 
Revue de Bibliographie de Sinologie. Over and 
above the index of authors, there is also a 
detailed index of subjects. 
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Needless to say that inaccuracies are to be 
met with, and, as is explained in the preface, 
* diacritic signs, correct division of words at the 
end of lines and other niceties ' have not been 
insisted upon. One will certainly agree with 
the compilers that ‘ serious ambiguities are not 
likely to arise’ and that ‘at least the sense 
of the entries is adequately conveyed’. The 
reviewer has satisfied himself that such 
inaccuracies as have in fact ocourred in this 
bibliography do not detract from its usefulness. 
It wil become an indispensable work of 
reference, sure of the gratitude of all its users. 


W. SIMON 


GUNTHER BARTH: Bitter strength: a 
history of the Chinese in the ۵ 
States, 1850-1870. xii, 305 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 48s.) 


This is an historical account of the arrival of 
Chinese indentured labourers in California, the 
ways in which they were recruited and 
employed, their original exclusive concentra- 
tion in that state (and the growth of China- 
town), and the beginnings of their subsequent 
dispersal over the United States as a whole. 

The author operates with two useful 
concepts: the immigrant as ° sojourner and 
es ‘immigrant’. Stressing, like all other 
writers on the Chinese diaspora, that the 
purpose of those who left their native country 
was to return to it (with a fortune) as soon as 
possible, he explains nearly all the special 
peculiarities of Chinese social organization 
in California in the early years in terms of 
their expectation of short-term stay. Living 
conditions which even those accustomed to 
the squalors of rural and urban Kwangtung in 
the mid-nineteenth century must have found 
appalling, regimentation, lack of civil rights, 
intimidation by secret societies, could all be 
borne as long as the hope of sending money 
home and finally returning there oneself a 
richer man remained, and as long as that hope 
really remained, the possibility that America 
might offer another way of life was not even 
noticed. The passing of time, and the beginning 
of employment outside the Chinese enclaves in 
California slowly brought a change in motiva- 
tion amongst a few. By the 1870’s some 
Chinese knew that they were there to stay. 

American opinion was divided between 
humanitarian concern for the condition of the 
poor and the heathen on the one hand (all the 
earliest efforts at introducing education and 
even newspapers among the Chinese were 
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mission sponsored) and economic fear of 
undercutting wages on the other, the latter 
being closely connected with most of the 
current argument about slavery and exacer- 
bated by the use of indentured Chinese workers 
as strike-breakers in three eastern factory 
disputes in the late 1860's. 

The book is fascinating reading, but would 
have gained from a more sociological analysis 
of the structure of the Chinese Californian 
community and a realization that not all ite 
readers would be well-informed about tho 
contemporary details of Californian and 
United States history. A reader versed in the 
literature of Overseas Chinese settlement 
but not acquainted with American West Coast 
history is left with far too many questions 
unanswered. We are not told whether the 
author has a knowledge of Chinese. The 
sources quoted lead us to suppose not. This 
would not necessarily matter; but he should 
be informed that few, if any, Chinese colloquial 
terms carry the exactness of connotation which 
he seems to require of the term kongsi (pp. 
78-80). It is arguable, too, that in a work 
dealing exclusively with a Cantonese theme and 
using Cantonese expressions elsewhere, it 
might have been more sensible to retain the 
Cantonese pronunciation for the romanization 
of Chinese place-names. Probably the best 
thing in the book is a remarkably vivid re- 
construction of the political, economic, social, 
and topographical landscape of nineteenth- 
century Kwangtung in the first chapter. 
Though necessarily somewhat oversimplified, 
it should be obligatory reading for anyone 
interested in the spread of the Chinese overseas. 


BARBARA E. WARD 


J. EDWARD Kipper, Jr., and others: 
Japanese temples : sculpture, paintings, 
gardens and architecture. Text by 
J. Edward Kidder, Jr. ; photographs 
by Tatsuzo Sato, Shihachi Fujimoto, 
Yoshio Watanabe, Ken Domon, Yasu- 
kichi Irie, Yukio Futagawa. 554 pp., 
including 14 col. photos + 328 photos. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1965]. 
£9 Qs. 


Professor Kidder’s sumptuous book consists 
chiefly of histories of 18 famous Buddhist 
shrines in Japan, illustrated by superb 
photographs and prefaced by nine short 
essays on such subjects as the development of 
Buddhist architecture, the influence of the 
Nara temples, the temples of the Esoteric and 
Amidist sects, Zen at Kamakura, and temples 
and gardens of the Ashikaga period. In 
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addition, the account of each temple is accom- 
panied by a useful glossary of names and 
terms used in the text, a panoramic drawing 
with a key, and convenient fold-out captions 
to the plates. 

Apart from Professor Kidder’s contributions 
this is virtually a one-volume English language 
edition of the series of monographs on indivi- 
dual temples, Nihon no Tera, put out by the 
Bijutsu Shuppan-sha between 1958 and 1961. 
It is for this reason perhaps that while his 
own introductory essays discuss all the main 
Shingon and Tendai shrines, he illustrates and 
gives the history of Murdji only, omitting the 
temples on Koyasan and Hieisan, which are not 
covered by that series. His essays in general 
show the same care and lucidity as have 
marked his earlier writings on Japanese art and 
archaeology. The least successful is that on the 
nature of construction. An account of the 
development of the bracketing requires much 
fuller illustration then the three line drawings 
(taken, it appears, from Alexander Soper) that 
are provided in the text. The author is surely 
wrong when he writes on p. 21, ‘an analysis of 
the bracketing from the exterior will lead to a 
correct prediction of the form taken by the 
interior’. (He also says that exterior and 
interior are ‘disassociable’, though one 
suspects that he means the opposite.) The roof 
carpentry of the interior cannot always be 
inferred from what is visible under the eaves. 
To take one example, both Chinese and 
Japanese architects made frequent use of the 
false ang (J odarukt), a projection which looks 
on the outside as if it were the end of a slanting 
cantilever arm, but is in fact the projecting end 
of & horizontal bracketing member bent 
downwards to look like an ang. Sometimes it is 
merely a piece of wood mortised on to the 
outside of the bracketing system to make it 
appear more elaborate. 

‘ Histories of Japanese art ', writes Professor 
Kidder at the beginning of his preface, ‘ are 
multiplying in direct proportion to the number 
of publishers able to print them.’ Librarians, 
and reviewers, wil echo these words with a 
heavy sigh. Professor Kidder realizes that the 
only justification for yet another magnificent 
tome is that it should contribute something 
new. Hitherto, he writes, ‘ Little emphasis has 
been laid on the function of the temple itself as 
a oreative centre . .. and rarely have more than 
incidental fragments of a temple’s history been 
recorded in the English language’. In so far 
as this book fulfils the latter purpose it per- 
forms a valuable service, though any tourist 
hoping to use it as & handbook would certainly 
be deterred by its size and weight. But 
Professor Kidder does not altogether succeed 
in presenting the temples as creative centres. 
Very little is said about patronage, and many 
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important works of art produced in and for 
these temples are not discussed or illustrated. 
Here it seems the author was a prisoner of the 
six brilliant photographers whose work adorns 
the book. ‘Technically their pictures are 
superb, and sometimes reveal new and 
unexpected beauties in well-known things and 
places, but the selection is arbitrary and it 
seems as though the photographers have gone 
out of their way to avoid the obvious. Thus, of 
the Tódaiji Daibutsu we are shown only the 
late, expressionless head ; there is no picture of 
the Tachibana shrine, and the Kondó paintings 
are represented by one detail of celestial 
spirits. A double-spread looking straight up 
into the tree-tops oould have been taken 
anywhere, and the great Taimadera mandara is 
photographed, for a change, through a screen 
of wire netting. After a time the eye becomes 
sated with Mondrianesque screen walls, 
grained wood, and mossy stones. It is no 
reflection on Professor Kidder’s careful text 
that the final impression the book leaves is 
disappointingly vague, and that the useful 
work of scholarly synthesis that lies at the 
heart of it should be overlaid with so much 
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MIOHAET SULLIVAN 


Mary R. Haas: Thai-English student's 
dictionary. Compiled by Mary R. 
Haas, with the assistance of George V. 
Grekoff, Ruchira C. Mendiones, Waiwit 
Buddhari, Joseph R. Cooke, Soren C. 
Egerod. xxxi, 638 pp. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 685. 


The aims of this dictionary, set out succinctly 
in the preface, are practical ones arising out of 
the needs of teaching Thai and dealing with the 
spoken and written language once formal 
teaching has been left behind. Thus there is no 
call for etymologies, dialect variants, literary 
or epigraphic forms that are no longer current, 
or any other information relevant only to a 
diachronic, comparativist approach to Thai. 
Lest the dictionary might be thought to create 
a doggedly pragmatic impression, however, it 
must be said that the preface is not only 
succinot but also modest. The Thai language 
has been passed through a fine filter and the 
resultant separations are allocated to appro- 
priate syntactical and restrictive classes, the 
first time this has been attempted in a dic- 
tionary with anything like linguistic systemati- 
zation. Meanings are adroitly rendered, often 
in idiomatic turns of phrase that tally in over- 
tone with the Thai counterparts. Plenty of 
citations are offered where frequent usage or 
semantic shift (or both) make separate entry 
useful. All has still not been said, however, 
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when gratitude for sensitive and skilfal work- 
manship has been expressed. 

Two important achievements are embodied in 
this work. One is that a clear and consistent 
phonemicization of Thai has been applied to a 
large corpus of words. The only weakness in 
the statement of phonemes (pp. xi-xv) is that 
the choice of symbols is not carefully set off 
against their actual phonetic realization. This 
applies particularly to the use of /-b, -d, -g/ 
for voiceless unreleased final stops and to /y, 2/ 
for sounds which can and do go as far back in 
articulation position as [ut, x]. Doubtless the 
compilers presupposed the availability of an 
informant or, at least, of a recording, which 
lessens the likelihood of confusion. Indeed, 
this presupposition spikes the guns of most 
criticism of the introductory pages which, 
apart from a really shrewd and enlightening 
account of style under ‘ Elaborate expres- 
sions’ and ' Reduplication ', would otherwise 
make è very shrunken showing, all pith and 
seeds but no flesh on the fruit. 

The second achievement is to have com- 
piled a Thai dictionary in which the scope of 
selection for entry has included colloquialisms, 
slang, abbreviations, and collocations ranging 
from the idiom to the cliché, all up-to-date and 
with nuances duly noted. This vehemently 
descriptive and synchronic treatment is & 
healthy corrective to the kind of Jessons often 
taught in Bangkok, propounded by prescrip- 
tive grammars explicitly and by older dic- 
tionaries implicitly, to the effect that ‘ vulgar ’ 
terms are to be passed over as if they were 
soiled or second-hand makeshifts in favour of 
some quasi-Pali or Sanskrit Jocution approved 
of as delicate and definitive. Quite the 
opposite is usually true in fact, the colloquial 
speech being alive, vivid, and highly produc- 
tive whereas the ‘ classical ’ forms fall dead on 
the ear, appear turgid in print, and offer about 
as much hope of spreadmg or catching on 
as Latin names for wild flowers. The anti- 
colloquial argument even tries to accuse many 
extremely common ‘ vulgar’ words of being 
un-Thai whilst at the same time maintaining 
that Pali-Sanskrit inventions are true to the 
spirit of the Thai language. This spirit, what- 
ever it may be, seems to be most perversely 
ignored. Witness the summary rejection of 


VINI for ‘ waiter’, a term suggested not many 
years ago, and the retention of the ‘ foreign ' 
word ÛDI ‘boy’, used also, of course, in the 
sense of ‘ houseboy °, male and female alike. 
The dictionary quite sensibly liats the one but 
nof the other. 

The specific pointe that follow are meant as 
qualifications in & verdict of general praise- 
worthiness. A flaw mars the account of 
reduplication (pp. viii-ix) Two formulae 
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could easily have been noted which are appli- 
cable to so many words and which cover 
utterances heard again and again in speech but 
never seen in print. Prefixed reduplication in 
a syllable CF (F = final) is accounted for by 
the formula ConCF, repetition of the tone 
being understood and identical reduplication 
(where F is on) forbidden. Examples of this 
are: 


fusil) < /kinkhén’kinkhéaw’/ V ‘to have 
a meal ’ 

OU <. /chén’ch3ob’/ V ' to like’ 

LAIN] < /teenkwon’teenkwaa’/ N ° cucum- 
ber’ 

nm p < /thon’thas’/ V ‘to paint, smear ’ 

(UOT < /bon’bee’/ N ‘ number’ 

4 
m < /won’wii’/ N but not V ‘a comb" 


Suffixed reduplication follows a rule of vowel 
change -V- < /-a-/ or -VV- < /-aa-/. Where 
V is itself /a/ to begin with, the change in the 
suffix goes to /e/. Taking first the same 
examples as above, the forms become: 
/kinkhéaw’kinkh$ew’, chéob’chSab’, tesy- 
kwaa’teenkwaa’, thaa'thos/, baa bee’, wii- 
۳۵۵۰/۰ /-on/ finals can take this suffixal type 
of reduplication, of course, HY > phén’phin’/ 
N ‘dust, powder’, but so can many other 
words not usually disposed to prefixal possi- 
bilities, for instance, a large number of stopped 
syllables, IJa /p3ad’pted’/ V ‘to open’, DIN 
/?üag^?8ag// V ‘to vomit’, IIOU /riab’réab’/ 
V ‘to be flat’, and so forth. (Note the 
interesting phonological anomalies arising from 
these processes: /kwon, kh8aw/!) It might 
be objected that a dictionary is not the place 
for such nonce-formations. Since the problem 
is one of distribution (which words take which 
formula, which both, which neither), the retort 
that a dictionary constitutes the best (perhaps 
the only) distribution survey is obvious. 

Omissions may be split into the serious and 
the marginal. Of the former a sampling of the 
dictionary and a rough check against some 
recent newspaper articles and random con- 
versations with an informant brought to light 
the following : 


N97) /krasw'/ N ‘ assembly, crowd ' 
al 
NNW — /kraaw'kiilaa// ‘Sports round- 
up’ (title of a regular newspaper 
column) 
1 0 /kraaw'rüud'/ ‘the lot, the whole 


bunch ' (as in the same newspaper 
the arrest of some men who were 
: said to be Qnd61Un31139) 
3^ /cia’/ V slang ‘to draw a card 
from the pack’ 
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4 4 

QI /ohyn’/ V (as in IMUUAY /měn- 
chyn’/) ° to smell very offensive ' 
/eh$a'/ V with the meaning 'to 
obey ’, for instance, in the case of 
8 mother saying to her child 


Venez sf bitte ‘You never do 

what you're told ' 

/s$om'/ V slang in the meaning 

‘ ما‎ beat (someone) up’ 

q /8887/ V (often /s&asüa'/) 
taste of (or like) peppermint or 
menthol, to taste flzzy, gassy ' 


use /se?’/ V ‘to pare a surface clean, 
flat or true as with a turfing spade, 
a flat shovel or a carpenter’s 
chisel " 

arlag ,  /takhrêj'/ N ' moss, lichen ’ 

azlasm /takhràjndam'/ N ‘green pond- 
scum ' 

neu /taban’/ V ‘to abrade with a 
poking motion ' 


azunnn /tabanmbag'/ V, also N ‘a 
syringe-like portable pulper for 
toothless betel-addicts ' 

zyanzWb /taphyd’taphyy’/ V  'protraoc- 
tedly, to go on and on at some- 
thing’ (often distractedly like a 
child sobbing) 


Here it is fair to point out that a great many 
phonaesthetic polysyllabic words not listed in 
the dictionary could well be excused from 
general consideration on the grounds that they 
may be idiolect rather than dialect forms. 
Nevertheless, examples like /kalun’kalan’, 
phalun’phalan’, iilóg'thóg'thég// all referring 
to “managing with a great load of things to 
carry’ and hence ‘flustered, clumsy or 
bungling in movement’ do seem to turn up 
consistently. Again, while the word /surüj'- 
suraaj’/ V ‘to be a spendthrift ’, for instance, 
is listed, a variant /iilij’chij’chéteg’/ with the 
same meaning is not. 


a 
inn /theephii’/ N ‘female deity, 


fairy ' hence ‘ beauty queen’ 
/baanplaaj'/ (asin Jouan 
/r$ag'baanplaaj// N) ‘a self- 
perpetuating process, an endless 
business’ (like the painting of 
the Forth Bridge or Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce in Bleak House) 
/plójkàj/ V ‘to make a faux 
pas, to drop a brick’ 
Uy /piib/ N ‘ a petrol can, kerosene 
tin' hence ' an empty tin used 
for carrying liquids’ 


unam 


Jaogin 
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1118 101011 /n&mtaanpíib/ N ‘brown 
treacle-like palm sugar (kept in 
a tin)’ 


WIN /reen’/ N ' dental caries ’ 

usan /reen’kkinfan’/ ‘to have a car- 
ious tooth’ (also commonly 
/meen’kinfan’/ perhaps by con- 
fusion with /meen/ ‘ bug, in- 

۲ sect ’) 

2120901216 UNH /sarid’sa?ian’/ V ‘to feel 
revolted’ (as at the sight of 
blood) 

Ante = /skp'katap'/ V ‘tangled, 
matted ’ (of hair) 

ma /sáaw'/ V ‘to haul in a rope’ 

113091270 — /sürijakhráad// N another word 
for ‘solar eclipse’ besides the 

5 one listed 
Many /\yab’/ V with the meaning 
1 ‘ iridescent ' 
TwuuwabU /măjlyab’/ N ' shot silk’ 
MUNIN /màjphrom'/ N ‘ knitting wool’ 
MUU /hlan'/ V ‘to whirl’ hence ‘to 
۲ feel sick and dizzy ’ 

$9 /?üu^?ti'/ (also /ottu'oli'/) V ‘to 
speak or behave intimately, 
showing tenderness or devo- 

: tion ' 

0111 /?ian’/ V ‘to feel surfeited, to 


cloy or become sickly (of taste) ' 
A surprising omission is that of the common 


realization of 32114 /kraman/ (p. 13) without 

the velar plosive initia] and often without the 

minor syllable at all and with High tone and 
raised pitch sentence-terminal: /man î /. 

More debatable are omissions like the 
following : 

1 /ch&j/ as in 1571 /chAjwae’/ ' (it’s) not 
that...’ or WAU /chajkhonnii’/ ‘not 
this man ' 

Whether this use of /chéj/ is elliptical for 

‘Wis /m&jeh&j'/ or not, an entry is still 

justiflable because of the complete semantio 

reversal: ‘positive < negative. Negative 

/ch&j/ is certainly recorded in literature, so it 

is not a recent ellipsis due to slipshod or 

gabbled speech. It is certainly not enough for 
the dictionary merely to list lavlsma /dooj- 

ch&jhéed'/ ‘ unnecessarily ' if this is meant 8 

a tacit explanation of this point. 

UHN /neem’/ V possibly a doublet with (MU 
/nésb/ V ‘to approach very olose, be 
contiguous ' 

The form with the nasal final could safely be 

omitted but for the common occurrence of the 
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compound 81098 ۱۱۲۵۸۲ /sdod’nesem’/ V ‘ to carry 
out a reconnaissance ' hence ° to be nosey, to 


pry ۰ 
fon /nóg// (1) (imit.) ‘knock’ (f. Eng.) 
(2) N or V (boxing) ‘ knockout’ as in 
HONBA /nóg?áw'/ N or ۷ ‘knock out’ (f. 
Eng.) 

This brings up the criterion for the inclusion 
of loans from English. Thus, uy /feen’/ N 
‘ boy/girl-friend ' is in but 211260 ۸ 
N and V ‘ one-way (street)' is out. Perhaps 
the overriding consideration ought to be 
semantio shift or ambiguity (as in /nóg/) in 
course of the loan. Accordingly, LONA /?6g// V 
slang ‘to be affected, to put on airs, to “ hog 
the stage "' ' ought to be listed since it does not 
mean ‘act’ but ‘ over-act’, while the Thai 
forms for ‘free’, ‘fuse’ (N electric), ° bar 


‘shoot’ (football), and even ‘taxi’, ' choco- 
late’, and ‘safe’ (bank), if included at all, 
need not be remarked upon. 


Inconsistencies also appear in the listing of 


items from sets. Though YH /khün'/ i is noted 
88 meaning among other things ‘ the king in 


chess’, 8 /rya’/ N ‘boat, ship’ is not noted 
as meaning ‘rook, castle’ too. Abbreviations 


also show a rather random scatter, Yi.n. for 


vuln /phanthoo’/ ‘ lieutenant-colonel' being 
in but colonels, majors, captains, and others 
left out. Both these criticisms can be met by 
having more seta entered as actual sets under 
some reasonably guessable heading (much as 
McFarland did with the Ayuthya dynasty under 


90701) and by listing abbreviations separately 
either in an appendix or, again, in geta (ranks, 
ministries, organizations, epistolary contrac- 
tions, eto.) where this is convenient. 

Points for correction or amendment did not 
turn up at all readily in the sampling and were 
never grossly misleading, as the following 
examples show. 


p. 12 3003217 /réd‘kraba?’/ has a meaning 
which extends to flatboard lorries. 


p. 166 mala /d&awthÁj'/ does not mean 
Orion as we know it but only the stars making 
up his belt and sword. It is also worth no 


that our Plough or Bear is a crocodile (9310) 
and nothing to do with la /thàj/ meaning 
° plough ’ (N and V). 

p. 168 à: /diy'/ V has ‘vertical’ as a 
derived meaning. The primary meaning is 
‘to plummet down, drop like a stone °’, shown 
by the use of /din/ as the verb ‘ to sky-dive ۰ 

p. 397 VU a /man’/ lista a compound 14 
/ródman'/ with the meaning ° nutty flavour ’. 
A more reasonable grouping would be under 
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NU d. This taste, applied not only to nuts but 
also to corn on the cob, certain mangoes, eto., 
is roughly the English ' ( ux tastes) a bit more- 


ish’. Its opposite is DUN mentioned above. 


The nuance of 1811/14 /plaaman’/, as in the 
expression for the happiness of newly-weds 


412 Mu Janu, is not that fish tastes oily, fatty, 
or nutty but that ‘ appetite increased by what 
it fed on’. 


p. 609 DON /?dg/ (4) collog. besides con- 
veying the intensity of ‘very’ also shows ۵ 
definite limiting factor in relation to the 
speaker. It specifies the subjective nature of 
the assessment in the preceding word. A fuller 


exposition of the first example, 708551, thus 
yields ‘Very pretty if you ask mel’. An 
equation with ‘very’ can even be mildly 
misleading. A man swimming in a part of the 
canal supposed to be shallow might exclaim 
ANDON ‘It’s deep !’ since this new desoription 
had now been vouchsafed him by experience. 
He is not necessarily preocoupied with the 
question, ° How deep is it ? ۰ 

Shortcomings such as these, revealed by an 
unsystematic check, cannot be considered to 
be fairly representative. Despite the con- 
siderable number of omissions and certain 
weaknesses in the account of syntax, the 
dictionary still strikes anyone familiar with 
Bangkok Thai as being on the whole accurate, 
balanced, useful, and compiled with great 
common sense and clearsightedness. 


P. J. BEE 


JOHN Bastin and R. RooLvINE (ed.) : 
Malayan and Indonesian studies : 
essays presented to Sir Richard Winstedt 
on hts eighty-fifth birthday. xu, 
357 pp., front., 7 plates, 3 maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1964. £4 4s. 


Sir Richard Winstedt has been in the fore- 
front of Malay studies for a very large part of 
his long life. It is to be hoped that this splendid 
Festschrift, in honour of his work and in 
supplementation of it, has given him much 
deserved pleasure. 

Since 1907 Sir Richard has published no less 
than 52 books and brochures and 278 articles 
and notes dealing with what his old friend and 
collaborator, Pendita Haji Zainal-'Abidin 
(Zaaba), in the concluding essay of the 
Festschrift, describes as ‘all branches of 
Malay culture and civilization, from language 
and literature to the beliefs, customs, social 
organization, ways of life, economy, crafta- 
manship, work, industry, amusemente, and 
history of the Peninsular Malays '. 
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It is fitting that the joint editors of this 
Festschrift represent in themselves both the 
long tradition of distinguished Dutch scholar- 
ship and the new Australian interest in 
Malaysia and Indonesia which promises 
worthily to continue the work of Sir Richard 
for a long time to come. 

There is an introduction by Dr. Bastin in 
which Sir Richard’s work and career are 
discussed. This is followed by 19 essays by 
scholars from France, the United States, 
Malaya, the United Kingdom, Australia, and 
the Netherlands. AIl these essays are import- 
ant, and it is felt that this review, at the 
expense of structural cohesion, must make 
mention of all of them. 

Professor Codès, like Sir Richard a distin- 
guished scholar of very long standing, continues 
his previous work on the Kedukan Bukit 
inscription of A.D. 082 by suggesting a new 
interpretation. Professor Wheatley and 
Dr. Lamb deal with different aspects of the 
ancient history of the Malay Peninsula. 
Professor Wang Gungwu writes of relations 
between China and the infant kingdom of 
Malacca in the early fifteenth century. 
Professor Boxer gives a Portuguese version of 
the Achinese attack on Malacca in 1629. 
Dr. Bassett deals with the Peninsula in the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Bastin writes of the 
current demand for Malaya-centric history and 
the difficulty experienced by the historian 
in collecting material which depicts the 
personalities of Malay historical figures. (He 
concludes that no one has interpreted the 
history of Malaya from a Malay angle 0 
successfully as Sir Richard has done.) Pro- 
fessor Skinner contributes to a sociological 
picture of life under the Siamese in early 
nineteenth-century Kedah by discussing in 
detail a letter written by Malay refugees. 
Dr. Mary Turnbull and Dr. Emily Sadka write 
of different aspects of Malayan history in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Gosling deals with the progressive assimilation 
to Malaya of two groups of rural Chinese which 
have existed in Trengganu for about two 
centuries. Professor Teeuw puta forward new 
ideas regarding the relative dating of two old 
books of Malay chronicles—the Hikayat raja* 
Pasai and the Sejarah Melayu. Professor de 
Josselin de Jong discusses the character of the 
latter work. Dr. Roolvink introduces us to two 
old Malay manuscripts recently rediscovered, 
both religious works from seventeenth-century 
Acheh. Dr. Voorhoeve gives us details of the 
Malay manuscripts kept during the first half 
of the nineteenth century in the General 
Secretariat in Batavia. We now come to two 
essays on Balinese religion. Dr. Hooykaas 
writes of the sengguhu priest and Professor 
Geertz of ‘Internal Conversion’. Professor 
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Johns strikes a new note with an essay on the 
work of the pre-war Indonesian poet, Amir 
Hamzah. The volume ends fittingly with a 
second critical appraisal of Sir Richard’s work, 
this time written in Malay by Pendita Haji 
Zainal-‘Abidin. 

The whole book does honour not only to 
Sir Richard but also to the editors and other 
scholars who have sought to honour him. 


E. O. G. BARRETT 


ALAN 8. C. Ross and A. W. MovERLEY : 
The Picairnese language. By Alan 
S. C. Ross and A. W. Moverley, with 
coniributions by E. Schubert, H. E. and 
Alanc Maude, E. H. Flint and A. C. 
Gimson. (The Language Library.) 
269 pp. London: André Deutsch, 
1964. 45s. 


Pitcairn Island lies isolated in the middle of 
the South Pacific, a little below the Southern 
Tropic. In 1790, under the leadership of 
Fletcher Christian, nine of the ‘ Bounty’ 
mutineers reached unoccupied Pitcairn, 
bringing with them six Polynesian men and 
twelve women, mostly Tahitians. Here they 
settled and, after internecine strife, flourished. 
This was & unique social and linguistic setting : 
nine British seamen and eighteen Polynesians 
marooned together on an isolated island, 
knowing little of each other's culture or 
language. This book examines the resulting 
amalgam of the two cultures and the two 


The Pitcairnese material in this book is 
based on a tape recording, and on a Piteairnese 
glossary compiled (in a very broad phonetio 
notation) by Mr. A. W. Moverley when he was 
Education Officer on the island. Mr. Moverley 
came to England in 1952 to work for a Ph.D. 
under the direction of Professor Ross, but 
unhappily died before completing the work. 
The Pitcairnese material is therefore essentially 
that supplied by Mr. Moverley, examined and 
analysed by Professor Ross, who went to Paris 
in 1953 to learn to speak Tahitian from the 
small Tahitian colony living there. Ch. i 
(pp. 1-120) contains contributions by E. 
Schubert, Alaric Maude, and H. E. Maude, 
outlining the history of Pitcairn Island and 
Norfolk Island (to which the Pitcairners were 
evacuated in 1856, though six families returned 
to Pitcairn within a decade). There is also a 
brief account by E. H. Flint of earlier work on 
the languages of Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. 

The linguistic meat of the book commences 
with oh. ii, a transcription by A. O. Gimson of a 
tape recording made by Moverley in Wellington 
in 1951. It consists of a dialogue, mostly 
questions and answers, between Moverley, 
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speaking English, and a fifteen-year old 
Pitcairnese girl, speaking Pitcairnese. It 
contains something like 1,400 words of 
Pitcairnese. Ch. iii gives an account of the 
history of Pitcairnese, and ch. iv a brief 
account of Norfolkese. Ch. v is an extensive 
glossary of Pitcairnese words which have no 
direct correspondents in modern standard 
English, or have different meanings from the 
corresponding modern English words. Some 
Norfolkese words are also included. 

The Pitcairnese language, as recorded in the 
transcription of the tapes, is still far nearer 
English than Tahitian, though there is con- 
siderable Polynesian influence at all levels. 
Consonant clusters and CVC syllables appear in 
Piteairnese, as opposed to the typical V or CV 
structure of Tahitian. Pitcairnese has a large 
number of glottal stops, not only in words 
borrowed from Tahitian (where the sound is 
phonemic), but also in many words of English 
origin. In the latter, it often occurs where 
standard English now has final -t, or im- 
mediately precedes syllable-final [p, t, k], as 
in [ki?p] ‘keep’, [peere?tf1f] * parrot-fish ’, 
[seks] ‘six’. The final syllable in words like 
[Srk1] ‘sick’ and [stade] ‘stirred’ is due to 
Polynesian influence. 

Polynesian influence is also clear in the 
extension of the syntactic range of certain 
English words, e.g. [80°f] ‘ become soft, make 
soft’, and in reduplicative formations like 
[bo’nibovni] ‘full of bones’, (cf. the form found 
in many Polynesian languages, iviivs ' full of 
small bones ', a diminutive-frequentative from 
ivi ° bone’). Polynesian influence is also 
doubtless responsible for the almost complete 
loss of English nominal and verbal inflexion, 
the only regularly-maintained inflexion being 
[-en] or [=m] for the English present participle 
* (-ing)' forms, as in [ai fi: len srk1] ‘I’m feeling 
sick’. Also due to Polynesian are the post- 
posed genitive constructions like [a: bile fo 
flaid] ‘ Floyd's billy-goat’ and [ha pamtf 
fo mam] ' my stomach’. 

One would have liked to see a more thorough 
syntactio analysis of the admittedly rather 
meagre texts, but the authors are to be con- 
gratulated on having made available some 
fascinating linguistic material. 

J. E. BUSE 
M. M. Green and G. E. Iewe: A 

descriptive grammar of Igbo. [1], xiii, 

235 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag ; 

London: Oxford University Press, 

1963. 63s. 

Igbo, with ten million or more speakers 
according to the latest census figures, is one of 
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the major languages of Africa but it has been 
slow in developing a literature, partly because 
there is as yet no generally accepted standard 
dialect and also because of long continuing 
disputes about orthography. The settling of 
this question by government decision in 1961 
and the publication of this present Grammar, 
describing the Ohuhy dialect of Owerri, are 
important advances which should lead to a 
more rapid growth. The Grammar carries & 
stage further the work begun by the late 
Professor Ida Ward, who in her An introduction 
to the Ibo language, published in 1936, was the 
first to give an account of the grammatical use 
of tone in this language. The present work has 
the advantage of being based consistently on 
one dialect and carries through the analysis of 
the grammatical use of tone, particularly in the 
verbal system, to & much greater depth. The 
analysis is supported by & wealth of examples 
supplied by the Igbo co-author and there are 
also annotated texts and a vocabulary. 
Besides the tonal analysis the Grammar gives 
much new information about the various 
verbal suffixes, which are all treated as 
lexical additions to the verb base and not, as 
in earlier descriptions, partly as grammatical 
elements. 

Some points of interpretation or description 
which are open to question are: 


(a) Faced with the situation of having to 
choose labels to differentiate between two 
homonymous verbal suffixes the authors 
named them the ‘-ra (time)’ and ‘-ra (non- 
time) ’ suffixes. One wonders whether the use 
of ° time ' in these labels is justified, since the 
‘-ra (time)’ suffix seems actually to add 
perfective meaning to the verb base. This is 
recognized to some extent in the sentence 
(p. 54) ‘ The suffix gives, typically, a past time 
meaning, but its meaning varies to some extent 
according to the construction in which it 
occurs’. In some of the examples it is trans- 
lated by a present tense. The unsuffixed verb 
base generally has imperfective meaning (see 
pp. 70, 74) and two different suffixes—the 
‘-ra (time)’ suffix and the ‘open vowel’ 
suffix—have with different verb forms the 
function of adding perfective meaning. This 
is the converse of the situation in Yoruba, 
where the simple verb base has generally 
perfective meaning, while imperfective meaning 
is produced by the addition of a prefix or 
preverb. There is, however, the interesting 
similarity that both languages use different 
additional elements for imperative and 
statement forms. 


(5) Nouns are described as having either 
inherent (lexical) tone patterns or modified 
patterns which are fully realized in genitival 
relationships with other nouns but which are 
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partly obscured when they are the object of 
verbs. It might be simpler to state that there 
is one set of patterns characteristio of genitival 
relationship and a second set, partly corre- 
sponding to the first and partly different, which 
is characteristio of object relationship. Nouns 
would then be seen to be in genitival relation- 
ship with participles but in object relationship 
with infinitives (pp. 167-70), while the verbal 
noun of action (p. 29) would be followed either 
by a noun in genitival relationship, e.g. dlile 
anya ‘the looking of the eye’, or by one in 
object relationship, e.g. dlile anya ‘hope’. 
This treatment would obviate the need to 
suggest (as is done in a note) that the tone 
pattern in the second case is somehow con- 
nected with the metaphorical meaning. As 
there is unfortunately no description of the 
phenomena of elision it is impossible to 
know whether they are relevant to the 
suggested distinction, as they certainly are in 
Yoruba, 

(c) There is evidently tonal down-drift in 
Igbo but the chapter on tonology does not 
explain clearly how it operates. If Igbo has 
the same system as other West African 
languages with terraced tone, a high tone 
following & low tone has a lower pitch than a 
high tone preceding the low ; and the difference 
of pitch between a high tone and a following 
‘mid’ tone (or ‘lowered high tone’, as some 
would prefer to call it) is the same, in com- 
parable circumstances, as that between a high 
tone and a following high tone with intervening 
low, e.g. the second syllable of miri ‘water’ 
has the same fall of pitch in relation to its 
first syllable as the third syllable of akabo 
‘ hedgehog ’ has to its first syllable. This is a 
point of some importance in connexion with 
possible explanations of the origin of the 
grammatical use of tone. It may be that the 
sequence high tone + lowered high tone came 
into being through the suppression of an 
intervening low tone syllable (as can be 
demonstrated for both high and mid tones in 
Yoruba) and that this relationship then came 
to be used, as a useful grammatical device, in 
situations where the original conditions never 
existed. This would be parallel to the develop- 
ment of consonant mutation in modern Celtic 
languages, which arose in specific phonetic 
situations but which has now a purely gram- 
matical function entirely unrelated to the 
phonetic environment. 

The material in the grammar is clearly 
arranged and finely printed, and West African- 
ists are indebted to both authors and pub- 
lishers for this important contribution to their 
studies. 


E. C. ROWLANDS 
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Haws-HEiNRICH WANGLER: Zur Tono- 
logie des Hausa. (Schriften zur 
Phonetik, Sprachwissenschaft und 
Kommunikationsforschung, Nr. 6.) 
187 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1963. DM. 58. 


This systematic study of the tones of some 
300 individual Hausa words of all existing tone 
patterns, and of a number of longer phrases and 
sentences, leads to no major new discoveries ; 
but it provides ample detailed confirmation of 
the now accepted view of Hausa as a two-tone 
language with down-drift, that is, gradual 
lowering of successive High tones where a Low 
tone intervenes. It also confirms the accuracy 
in nearly all cases of the tone-marking in 
Abraham’s Dictionary of the Hausa language 
and—if High is substitute for Bargery’s Mid 
tone—in Bargery’s Hausa-English dictionary. 

Of particular interest is the difference in the 
realization of certain tone sequences according 
to their position in the utterance. The author's 
material shows, for instance, that in pause not 
only may the second syllable of both a Low- 
Low and a High-High sequence be half a tone 
lower then the first; but the same is also true 
of & sequence that normally has Low-High 
tones; thus the distinction between High- 
Low-High and High-Low-Low would seem 
sometimes to be obscured in pause. 

The bulk of the material presented applies to 
individual words pronounced in isolation— 
including particles such as daga ‘from’, 
which would not normally be used in isolation. 
This is somewhat artificial, as well as giving 
undue prominence to utterance-initial and 
utterance-final features, and one feels the need 
for a much larger proportion of parallel 
citations of the same words in various contexts, 
and of longer utterances in general. 

There seems to have been very little variation 
from one informant to another (despite the 
difference in the register of their voices), but a 
more satisfactory comparison would have been 
possible if the same words had been quoted for 
all three informants, instead of different words 
with the same basic tone pattern. Also, 
although great care has been exercised in 
recording the intervals (which were apparently 
determined by ear with the help of a tuning- 
fork), instrumental confirmation by modern 
techniques would be most valuable. 

The detailed tonal analyses are preceded by a 
brief reference to previous important works on 
Hausa, and followed by a somewhat inconclu- 
sive consideration of the relation between tone 
patterns and other factors such as stress and 
syllable length. More work needs to be done on 
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this, and also on the extent to which the same 
tone sequences may be realized differently in 
different grammatical situations. 


D. W. ARNOTT 


A. Apu BoaAHEN: Britain, the Sahara, 
and the western Sudan, 1788-1861. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xii, 268 pp., 4 maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 35s. 


Despite the attention which has been given 
to Clapperton and Barth, the historical and 
diplomatic background to their travels and the 
consequences which accrued from them have 
been largely neglected. Dr. Boahen has cor- 
rected this omission in a work of outstanding 
importance. 

The author traces British involvement in the 
Sahara and the western Sudan through a period 
in which the British government, impelled by 
the powerful anti-slave lobby, was first drawn 
into an attempt to penetrate into the Sudan 
from the north; experimented with this 
project, and finally abandoned it in favour of 
the southern route, which Baikie’s expedition 
of 1854 showed to be the more practicable. He 
traces also the motivation of the anti-slave- 
trade movement, from the earliest days of the 
African Association to the point at which 
the action of the British government became 
overt and official. He finds convincingly that 
British interest in West Africa arose initially 
not out of humanitarian concern, but rather 
out of scientific and particularly botanical 
curiosity. Of singular importance is his 
account of the work of the British vice-consuls 
in North Africa and the Sahara, and his 
measured assessment of their contribution. 
These officiala—Warrmgton, Gagliuffi, and 
others—have hitherto been little known even 
to specialista in this period, yet they played an 
important, and incidentally an honourable 
part. Their work merits the scholarly attention 
which it has now received: their humane 
and civilized influence is now marked with 
& proper recognition. 

Only in one particular have I a caveat con- 
cerning the judgments and opinions in this 
excellent work. The author is less than fair to 
Palmerston and to his policy. He slates the 
British government roundly for its temporizing 
approach: ‘In short, the real cause for the 
rejection of the proposals was not that they 
were impracticable, but that the British 
Government were still indifferent to the trans- 
Saharan and Mediterranean slave trade’ 
(p. 134). 

He exhibits at times an impatience which 
causes him to overlook that politics, and 
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particularly international politics, remain the 
art of the possible even when concerned with 
so desirable an objective as the abolition of the 
slave-trade: ‘ Once the exclusion of Turkish 
officials from the slave trade had been accom- 
plished, one would have expected that the 
British Government would automatically and 
immediately demand [my italics] an order 
preventing Turkish Government vessels from 
conveying slaves from Barbary’ (p. 150). 
Indeed at one point we find Dr. Boahen in the 
alarming posture of appearing to condemn the 
failure of a British government to deploy its 
gunboats in order to enforce its imperial will 
(p. 157)! 

In his carefully documented and clear 
account of the relations between the Turks and 
the North African pashaliks on the one hand 
and the British government on the other, 
Dr. Boahen has admirably presented the facta, 
the interpretation of which we are now in a 
position to dispute. 

In an impressive work one aspect stands out. 
Dr. Boahen has had to find his way in ۵ 
labyrinth of intricate and complex sources. The 
Foreign Office papers alone are daunting. He 
has handled them with precise and scholarly 
fluency. Such meticulous attention to docu- 
mentation and proper regard for authority 
place this scholar’s facts beyond dispute ; they 
add substantially to the cogency of his opinions. 

Dr. Boahen’s text is supported throughout 
by a series of excellent maps, and there is a 
series of useful appendixes. Appendix v, 
however, fails to give an adequate bibliography 
of the Fulani jthad. Moreover, it disregards 
important work which was available at the 
date of publication, and implies certain errors 
of attribution. 


M. HISKETT 


D. J. M. Murretr: Concerning brave 
captains; being a history of the 
British occupation of Kano and Sokoto 
and of the last stand of the Fulam 
forces. 224 pp., front., 16 plates. 
London: André Deutsch, 1964. 45s. 


The short title of this work, forceful and 
arresting though it is, is perhaps unfortunate in 
that it conceals the serious and scholarly 
purpose of the book which it introduces. Mr. 
Muffett has set himself the limited task of 
examining, in close detail, Lugard's campaign 
in Northern Nigeria, and the immediate pre- 
lude to it. 

His examination proceeds in three : 
Firstly, he considers events and the climate of 
opinion which prevailed in Lugard's adminis- 
tration prior to the murder of Captain Molonoy. 
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Secondly, he examines the campaign against 
Kano. Finally he sets out the events and 
considers the motives which culminated in the 
campaign against Sokoto and its epilogue, 
the pursuit and death of the Sultan. At each 
point his narrative is fully supported by 
documentation drawn from Nigerian, Colonial 
Office, and War Office records. Whether or not 
we agree with all his conclusions, the fact that 
this documentation is now made available 
marks a substantial advance and for this reason 
alone Mr. Muffett’s contribution is important. 

The sum of Mr. Muffett’s findings is that 
while there is the probability that the British 
Government’s aims in Northern Nigeria could 
have been achieved by diplomacy, Lugard’s 
hostility to the Fulani and his sense of outrage 
at imagined slighta and breaches of proper 
procedure engendered in him an idée fize 
which drew him inevitably to a military 
solution. The influence of Abadie contributed 
towards this. The advice of Burdon failed 
to prevent it. In addition, once committed, 
Lugard failed to show compassion in his 
treatment of Attahiru,! Sultan of Sokoto. 

To confirm or dispute this closely argued and 
controversial thesis in all its aspects would 
require a work as long as the author's own. The 
most I can do here is to review in broad outline 
the three phases indicated above. 

Was there & possibility of peaceful settle- 
ment? There is some external evidence to 
support Mr. Muffett’s conclusion. Earlier in 
the century the olear consensus of opinion of 
the West African travellers was that diplomatic 
and trading co-operation between H.M. 
Government and the rulers of what is now 
Northern Nigeria could be achieved and would 
even be welcomed. Barth in particular was 
most insistent upon this. One has already 
wondered, prior to Mr. Muffett’s researches, 
why this had ceased to be & possibility by 
Lugard's day. The testimony of Burdon—a 
just and reasonable man of evident prudenoe 
and understanding—together with an impartial 
examination of the admittedly tortuous and 
confused correspondence between the Adminis- 
tration and Sokoto confirms, in my view, that it 
had not ceased to be possible. But that Lugard 
was impatient of extended diplomatio proce- 
dures and anxious to settle the issue by 
conquest also appears to me to be adequately 
demonstrated by the record which Mr. Muffett 
presents. It was this attitude of Lugard's and 
not the murder of Captain Moloney, which 
aocounted for the extent and ruthlessness of 
the campaign which followed. 


1 Temple (p. 175) was, of course, right. The 
correct transcription is al-Tahiru. e custo- 
form is phonetic. Temple was something 

of an Arabist. 
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On events subeequent to the murder of 
Moloney, Mr. Muffett appears a little unfair to 
Lugard. Lugard's view, stated on pp. 63 and 
86, that the killing of a British officer engaged 
on duties as an emissary demanded an adequate 
response, is entirely reasonable and no com- 
mander of spirit could have held otherwise. 
The point is not that this incident was turned 
into a convenient casus belli, as Mr. Muffett 
suggests. It is rather whether what ought to 
have been & necessary but limited punitive 
expedition should have been extended into a 
full-scale conquest. Mr. Muffett does not 
entirely miss this crux, but he obscures it by 
his insistence that Lugard jumped at the 
chance which the Magaji’s act of pointless 
bravado offered. 

Having dealt with Kano where the murderer 
was harboured, Lugard went on to subjugate 
Sokoto. Was Captain Sword’s pursuit of the 
fugitive Sultan, and the latter's death (which 
incidentally was on the battle-field and was 
not neoessarily premeditated, as the author 
appears to believe) a necessary solution ? The 
picture Mr. Muffett draws is one of & pious, 
unwarlike, and bewildered man, faced with a 
situation with which, as he himself recognized, 
he was unable to contend and thus adopting 
the traditional Islamic solution of hijrah or 
‘withdrawal’. This pioture is convincing and 
is in accord with what we know of the mysti- 
cal and otherworldly background to Fulani 
Islam. Indeed it seems obvious that this was a 
rather desperate attempt to disengage, with 
little thought for any ulterior motive. Lugard 
and others, particularly Temple, who is 
roughly handled by Mr. Muffett, but not 
unjustly so (to hope that ‘ the race is practically 
exterminated’, p. 201, was an odious senti. 
ment) clearly misunderstood this situation and 
interpreted it as a gathering of strength 
preparatory to a massive counter-attack. The 
Sultan, fleeing before Sword, compels our 
compassion. His death in battle, when he 
could have continued his flight, was a dignified 
and courageous acceptance of the final burden 
of his office, and Mr. Muffett fittingly records 
the act. But I am less convinced than the 
author of Lugard’s direct responsibility for 
this death. Lugard offered the opportunity to 
surrender. Mr. Muffett states this but sub- 
sequently appears to disregard it. The point 
is that the offer was in such absolute and 
unconditional terms that it was hardly possible 
for the Sultan to accept it. In this sense only 
is it fair to maintain that Lugard Jacked 
compassion, though certainly he lacked 
understanding. 

The book teems with fascinating subsidiary 
issues. Why was Sword’s entirely sensible 
tactical withdrawal before Burmi labelled as a 
‘defeat’? There is the smell of hysteria 
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about this, and of administrators meddling in 
what was the proper business of soldiers. 

Mr. Muffett believes that the unpopularity of 
Attahiru and the Fulani in general, and the 
notion that their administration was both 
effete and oppressive was a myth created by 
Lugard for his own purpose. This is perhaps 
putting it too strongly, but certainly his 
evidence, together with much that has come to 
light elsewhere, suggests that Lugard’s assess- 
ment, which may well have been honest, was 
mistaken. 

One point emerges with great clarity from 
Mr. Muffett’s narrative, though he himself is at 
no great pains to stress it, except perhaps 
at p. 173. In this campaign the W.A.F.F. 
troops were armed with the Martini-Metford or 
Martini-Enfleld carbine of the day, an accurate 
weapon with a relatively rapid rate of fire in 
the hands of trained infantry. In addition each 
company had at least one ‘303 Maxim, ۵ 
heavy machine-gun with & rate of fire of 
450 rounds per minute, devastatingly effective 
against such targets as cavalry and ranging up 
to 2,000 yards. In major engagements there 
was also artillery support consisting of 75 mm. 
field guns. Thus the fire power of a W.A.F.F. 
company was not greatly inferior to that with 
which a British infantry company subsequently 
entered the Great War, and in the military 
context of the day was at all times impressive. 
The Fulani, apart from a scattering of rifled 
small arms purloined from European sources, 
were armed with bows and arrows and an 
assortment of flint-looks any one of which 
would have been heavily outclassed by the 
‘Brown Bess’ of Wellington’s army. These 
facts are germane to our appreciation of the 
military realities of this campaign, and in the 
light of them even Wright’s gallant little battle 
is to be seen in proportion. 

Mr. Muffett claims only to present his 
evidence, not to offer a literary work. In fact 
his writing is direct and pleasing and it 
effectively links the large amount of quotation 
which he necessarily has to handle. There are 
occasional irritante such as ‘belted earl’; 
also I see no point in the observation at the 
bottom of p. 99, since frightfulness is clearly 
not comparative. But these are minor defects 
in & vigorous, aggressive and wholly salutary 
book. It is to be hoped that Mr. Muffett will 
now turn & keen and searching mind to the 
examination of the rest of Lugard's career 
where ‘the restoration of a balanced view 
would be equally valuable. 

There are two maps excellently supporting 
the text and a number of interesting photo- 
graphs; elso a useful biographical appendix 
and bibliography. 
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James BERTIN WEBSTER: The African 
churches among the Yoruba, 1888-1922. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xvii, 217 pp., 4 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964. 30s. 


This is & highly original book which breaks 
important new ground for the study of modern 
West African history. Ite subject is the early 
history of the African Church Movement in 
Lagos, and, more generally, among the Yoruba 
peoples of Western Nigeria. This movement 
was the product of a series of defections from 
the foreign Protestant missions, the first being 
that from the American Southern Baptist 
Mission, which gave rise to the Native Baptist 
Church in 1888, and the most important the 
schism in the Anglican communion in 1901 
which led to the emergence of the African 
Church Organization. The author stresses that 
the six denominations—or, as they themselves 
would prefer to be called, ‘ organizations '— 
which are the subject of this study, are not, : 
and never have been, what might be called 
cultist, synoretist, or separatist, but are, on 
the contrary, well within the bounds of 
traditional orthodoxy in respect both to 
doctrine and to liturgical practice. He traces 
their origin to an African reaction against 
European imperialism in general and against 
the ethnocentric prejudices and racialist atti- 
tudes of the white missionaries and their parent 
organizations. Dr. Webster’s scholarship is of 
the highest quality but it is not ‘detached ’ 
scholarship. So forcefully does he express the 
African churches’ case against the missions, 
one might almost think he was writing from 
within the ‘reformation’ he describes. This 
part of the book is & most valuable corrective 
to more orthodox mission history and provides 
a fascinating record of ه‎ hitherto largely 
neglected aspect of the African response to late 
Victorian imperialism. 

In the second half of the book Dr. Webster 
analyses the structure of the independent 
churches and their several approaches to the 
problems of finance, church government, and 
evangelism. The best elements in them were 
committed to a ‘ national in-gathering ’ of.the 
Yoruba people to Christianity, a task in which 
they felt the missions had failed. The indepen- 
dent churches are here shown to have deserved 
a far greater share of the credit than they have 
ever received for the progress which was 
achieved in the first decades of the twentieth 
contury. But this is no mere eulogy. In 
relating the internal history of the more 
important organizations, which were much 
troubled by differences of opinion over the 
respective roles of the clergy and the laity and 
the best policy to adopt towards the difficult 
social question of polygamy, the author makes 
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no attempt to gloss over the shoddier side of the 
story : the schiams, the personal rivalries, the 
frequent litigation, the occasional unseemly 
violence. Attention is drawn to the indepen- 
dents’ disproportionate contribution to ver- 
nacular literature, but also to their indifference 
to indigenous art and their conservative 
reluctance to ‘ Africanize ’ their services. They 
are shown to have failed, perhaps decisively, to 
gain the confidence of the educated élite, and 
Dr. Webster is unable to write with optimism 
about their future. His apology for the labours 
of the African churches is the more telling for 
this frank discussion of their failings and their 
failures. 

No summary discussion of the contente of 
the book can do justice to ite interest for all 
students of West African history. Dr. Webster’s 
chronicle of church committees and vestry 
meetings illuminates the publio conduct of a 
class of able and responsible Nigerians in a 
period when the affairs of the independent 
churches provided one of the very few avenues 
open to ambitions of African leadership and 
, self-government. As such, it provides many 
valuable insights into the way in which 
African political traditions (for example, the 
respect due to elders and established leaders, 
and the search for unanimity before action) 
may be adapted in the conditions of the modern 
world. 

At the same time, his work is perhaps the 
most remarkable testimony yet published to 
the wide range of source materials available 
to the student of the modern period. He has, of 
course, made use of conventional record 
materials in both British and Nigerian archives, 
but he has also gained wide access to the records 
of the churches themselves and to the private 
family papers of their prominent adherents. 
Besides newspapers, he has been able to consult 
no less than 78 books and pamphlets by African 
churchmen, most of them published locally in 
Nigeria, and to list in his bibliography the 
titles of some 50 more which are no longer to be 
found. He has sought biographical information 
on tombstones and funerary memorials, and he 
has made skilful use of personal interviews. 
Some readers may feel that, at times, he is 
inclined to place too much weight on this kind 
of oral evidence, but in any event his use of it is 
of great methodological interest. 


D. H. JONES 


Oxford regional economic atlas: Africa. 
64, 164 pp.+2 endpaper maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1965. 63s. 


This addition to the Oxford series of atlases 
will be found useful for reference and as a 
companion to the study of contemporary 
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Africa. Nevertheless, it is somewhat over- 
ambitiously conceived, and includes maps of 
a novel or experimental kind which may not 
be readily comprehensible to users not well- 
versed in the geographical sciences or the 
technicalities of cartography, and may even 
deceive the non-specialist. Also, there has 
been some misjudgment in the choice of 
cartographic methods and the use of conven- 
tional signs and symbols, as well as errors in 
drawing which have not been eliminated in 
proof. 

The economic commentary (60 pp.) by Miss 
Peter Ady of St. Anne’s College, includes many 
statistical tables of population and production, 
terminating generally between 1956 and 1960. 
The chief source has been UNO statistical 
publications, but some reports of separate 
countries are cited, especially of South Africa 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
In several tables, values begin in the inter-war 
period, generally in 1938. In most tables 
inclusive of all African countries, a grouping 
into ‘Natural regions’ has been adopted, 
beginning with the ‘ Mediterranean coastal 
strip’ and ending with the ‘Islands’. Users 
other than geographers may well ask how 
grouped contiguous countries can be deemed 
natural regions, since both the political 
boundaries and the grouping are of human 
origin. Geographers may wonder whether 
Herbertson’s term has now become a shibboleth 
at Oxford. Incidentally, Ethiopia forms a 
region by itself, oddly named the ‘Coptic 
plateau ’. 

The first 22 maps are regional (i.e. sectional) 
topographic maps, and are mostly at the scale 
of 1 : 6,300,000 ; but some are at 1 : 3,200,000 
or 1: 1,500,000. They thus provide topographic 
reference maps on a larger scale than those 
of other British atlases (with the exception of 
The Times atlas of the world) ; but at the cost of 
dividing many countries. Only Egypt, Kenya, 
Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, and a few small 
West African countries appear in entirety on 
single maps. Furthermore, about half of these 
maps have received a form of hill-shading 
superimposed upon the layered colour 
employed to depict elevation above sea-level. 
This hillshading frequently obscures other 
detail and makes it difficult to distinguish one 
colour layer from another. On map 8-9, a 
large area 1,000-1,500 ft. a.s.l. seems to be 
6,000-10,000 ft. &.s.l, and it is impossible 
to distinguish the hue employed for land 
1,500-3,000 ft. 2.8.1. from that used for 3,000— 
6,000 ft. a.s.. Moreover, this hill-shading 
reduces Africa to an expanse like wrinkled 
apple-skin. This misrepresentation even ex- 
tends to such uniformly level expanses as 
the southern Clay plain of Sudan. And not 
infrequently, rivers are made to flow over 
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the tops of hills. An instance, particularly 
obtrusive because of the absence of other detail, 
is provided by the Wadi Magrur (map 4-5, at 
lat. 16° N, long. 261? E). It is indeed obvious 
that the problem of devising accurate relief 
representation appropriate to the scale of the 
map has not been solved. For the small-scale 
map of the whole continent, a few well- 
selected contours and colour-layering suffices. 
For the more detailed seotional topographic 
maps the best method is to decrease the 
contour interval (i.e. to increase the number of 
contours) and to use hachures in the manner 
employed by German cartographers who have 
studied physical geography as part of their 
training. The sectional maps in the present 
atlas either fail to show relief in adequate 
detail (because contours are too few) or 
misrepresent it by the superimposition of 
erroneous hill-ahading. 

Another kind of error in the representation 
of rivers occurs in respect of ‘seasonal’ 
rivers; (presumably those rivers whose flow 
ceases for part of the year, for which perhaps 
‘intermittent’ is a more appropriate adjeo- 
tive). These are shown by broken (pecked) 
blue lines. In Sudan, this symbol is used for 
the Atbara headwaters and for some rivers 
in Bahr el-Ghazal province, e.g. the Pongo and 
Busseri, which in fact are perennial (map 
18-19). Perhaps confusion has arisen because 
on some source Maps, rivers that have not been 
fully explored or surveyed are also shown by 
broken lines. One other type of linear symbol 
also seems to need amelioration. On maps of 
South Africa (38-41), district boundaries are 
shown by black dotted lines and tracks by pink 
dotted lines. Size and spacing of dots are 
identical for the two symbols ; only the colour 
differs. In consequence, these maps seem to be 
dominated by two superimposed spiders’ webs : 
one black, the other, pink. The eye is quite 
distracted from other detail and it is difficult to 
apprehend these maps as wholes. On other 
maps, o.g. 22-8, 28-37, black dotted lines are 
used, according to the legends, for district 
boundaries ; whereas on the actual maps they 
outline game reserves and national parks. On 
maps 24-7, the same symbol, again used for 
game reserves, is referred in the legends to 
* provincial boundaries ’. 

The remaining maps are thematic. The 
compilers are to be commended for their use 
of recent and authoritative sources for geology, 
soils, and vegetation; though the last-named 
is marred by conflict between legend and map 
for types 15 and 16. An impulse to novelty 
seems to have been indulged in the map 
showing temperature (54-5), which depicts, by 
fan-shaped symbols, accumulated day-degrees 
above 77° F and below 59? F. No explanation 
is provided for the exclusion of values between 
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these limits. The same tendency appears in the 
somewhat experimental maps of moisture 
regions and accompanying diagrams of water 
balance and accumulated temperature for 
selected stations (58-61). Climatologists are 
well aware that whereas diagrams based upon 
normal values of climatic elements may be 
representative of an area or region, water 
balance diagrams rarely are, because of the 
great variations in the capacity for moisture 
retention by different kinds of soils, often 
within small tracta, and the often quite 
unrelated potential for transpiration of dif- 
ferent crops and vegetation forms. To mention 
only one common phenomenon in Africa: 
there is often juxtaposition of deep, porous 
sand and retentive, impermeable clay. Since 
these water balance diagrams are based upon 
&n assumed soil moisture capacity of 100 mm. 
their dubiety is readily perceived. 

Not inappropriately, the economic thematic 
maps are among the most successful. Dots are 
used to represent agricultural and pastoral 
distributions, as well as rural population. A 
larger size would have made the map showing 
the distribution of cattle, sheep, and gosts more 
graphic (62-3). This map would also have been 
improved by the addition of symbols (perhaps 
arrows) showing the movements of migratory 
pastoral tribes. It also shows lake and coastal 
fisheries ; but no attempt has been made to 
show the most productive river fisheries. On 
the map devoted to cereals, wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, and rice are shown; but the 
millets (and roots) so important for subsistence 
and in local trade, are omitted. But these, and 
other maps of agricultural products, show how 
localized is most cash cropping. The maps 
showing minerals, industries and population 
are all commendable. Symbols are well-chosen, 
and inset maps are provided where concentra- 
tions in small areas cannot be properly de- 
picted on the main maps. The urban efflores- 
cences in North-West Africa, Egypt, Western 
Nigeria, the Copperbelt, and South Africa are 
most apparent. For many countries, circles 
denoting towns have red sectors indicating the 
size of the European element. Unfortunately, 
for North-West Africa, the datum year (1956) 
just antedates the.end of French rule and the 
emigration of the colonists. 

Communications maps are also somewhat 
peculiar. That of railways uses symbols 
allowing the volume of passenger and freight 
traffio to be shown. Gauge differences are, 
however, ignored. River traffic is shown only 
for the Congo, Nile, and lake Tanganyika. 
Another map shows ‘ports’ (actually, sea- 
ports, for lake and river porte are omitted) by 
symbols showing both passenger and goods 
traffic. This map might with advantage have 
been combined with the railway map, since the 
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hinterlands of most ports are usually related 
directly to the railways serving them. Perhaps 
the most tentative of all the maps is no. 88-9, 
entitled ' Accessibility to main roads’ . In the 
legend, these are divided into ‘all-weather’ 
and ‘ secondary ’. Evidently, the cartographic 
department of the Clarendon Press has selected 
arbitrarily. Ordinary people who have lived 
in Africa would certainly not attempt to 
distinguish main from any other kind of road, 
route, or track, so infinite is the range and 
variety between the track across desert or 
through bush and the Johannesburg-Pretoria 
main highway. And what is the significance of 
& strip of the Sahara bounded by lines drawn 
five miles on either side of one of the motor 
routes crossing this desert? Obviously, 
conceptions derived from the transport 
goography of temperate, humid, settled, well- 
peopled lands are inappropriate to a continent 
where the gamut of terrain is so broad that 
large tracts are uninhabited ; and the climatic 
range is so great that in dry areas, unimproved 
tracks may be motorable all the year, and in 
rainy areas is it almost impossible to build an 
all-weather road. Moreover, the volume of 
traffio using different routes is unknown. 

In the gazetteer, places are located to the 
nearest degree of latitude and longitude. For 
maps crowded with place-names, e.g. of 
Ghana, Nigeria, and South Africa, this impedes 
reference. It may be necessary to search 
several square inches of closely-lettered map, 
whilst drawing a ruler or postcard slowly across 
the degree square specified by the given 
co-ordinates. Some places are starred in the 
gazetteer, to signify that they lie somewhere in 
the space covered by the legend of the map 
cited. This expedient further emphasizes the 
draw baoks of sectionalized topographic maps 
as an alternative to the maps of countries 
which usually, by long-established tradition, 
have been provided in atlases. 


J. H. G. LEBON 


M. A. K. HarLmay and others: The 
linguistic sciences and language teach- 
ing. [By] M. A. K. Halliday, Angus 
McIntosh, Peter Strevens. (Long- 
mans’ Linguistics Library.) xix, 
322 pp. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., 1964. 35s. 


As the title suggests, this book falls into two 
parte: part I outlines the aims and principles 
of the linguistio sciences ; di. II discusses their 
application to language teaching 

The phrase ‘ linguistic sciences’ is & useful 
innovation because it avoids the ambiguity now 
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inherent in the term ‘linguistics’, which is 
commonly used both as a general label for the 
scientific study of language qua language, and 
more narrowly for that part of the subject con- 
cerned with linguistic form as distinct from 
phonetic substance. The authors use ‘ the 
linguistio sciences’ to subsume the mutually 
exclusive terms (but related disciplines) of 
linguistics and phonetics. Three general levels 
are recognized : substance (the raw material of 
language—the domain of phonetics), form (the 
internal organization of language—the domain 
of linguistics), and context (the relation of 
language to the situations in which it operates). 
Shared out between these three general levels 
are the specific levels of phonetics, phonology, 
grammar, lexis, and semantics. The phonetic 
level is regarded as the domain of the science 
of phonetics, grammar and lexis as the domain 
of linguistics. This leaves phonology (the 
relation of form and substance) shared between 
linguistics and phonetics, and semantics (the 
relation of form and situation) shared between 
linguistics and the social sciences. 

There is a lively discussion of the distinction 
between grammar and lexis, the authors 
coming down in favour of a cline with closed 
systems at the grammatical end and open seta 
at the lexical end. At the grammatica] level 
(or end of the cline) four general theoretical 
categories are used: class, system, unit, and 
structure. For English, five grammatical unita 
are recognized, in a hierarchical relationship. 
They are (in descending order): sentence, 
clause, group, word, morpheme. Units may 
be segmental (one following the other in 
discrete sequence), fused (one overlapping the 
other inextricably), or discontinuous (one 
embedded in the other). The distinction 
between fused and discontinuous units is 
perhaps not always easy to draw. For example, 
/fit/ ‘ feet ’ is cited as an instance of the fusion 
of the morphemes {foot} and {plural}. It is 
difficult to see, though, why it might not 
equally well be taken as an instance of 
discontinuity, ie. /f . . t/ and /il/. The 
discontinuous interpretation does, of course, 
require the listing of additional allomorphs for 
(foot) and (plural), but has the advantage of 
locating the exponent of plurality more 
precisely in the vocalio element. Each unit 
in the hierarchy normally consists of one or 
more of the units next below it in the rank 
scale, but allowance is made for the pheno- 
menon of rankshift (downgrading). 

English phonological units are also organized 
on a rank scale: the unite here are tone groups 
(intonation patterns), feet (rhythmic units 
marked by the succession of strong syllables 
at fairly regular intervals), syllables, and 
phonemes. Apart from the four phonological 
units which have places on the rank scale, the 
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authors also recognize the ‘prosody’. It is 
refreshing to see a firm definition given for this 
sometimes elusive element: ‘a phonetic 
feature which, whether or not assignable to a 
specific phonological unit, occurs distinctively 
with any stretch other than a phoneme 
is called a prosodio feature or simply a 
‘prosody’’’ (p. 47. A prosody may be 
(p. 68) ‘a property of a syllable or tone group, 
for example, or of a consonant cluster at the 
beginning of a syllable, or of a transition at the 
end of a consonant or vowel phoneme’. This 
is quite & mixed bag, and some linguista 
might not wish to count all these features as 
prosodies. (Many, of course, dispense with the 
term altogether.) 

The reviewer is not happy about the equation 
(on p. 68) of the terms ‘phoneme ’and 
‘phonematic unit’: ‘the “phoneme” . . . 
also called ‘‘ phonematio unit’. The term 
° phoneme ’ is best reserved for the completely 
phonemic type of analysis which does not 
use the prosody as a phonological unit. The 
term ‘phonematic unit’ is best used in that 
type of analysis which recognizes both seg- 
mental units and prosodies. Both kinds of 
analysis have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, but need to be kept separate. Con- 
flation of the two approaches can lead to 
confusion. The authors recognize the complex 
of long vocoid and final voiced sibilant in 
‘rise’ as & prosody (contrasting with the 
shorter voooid and voiceless final in ‘ rice و("‎ and 
consider that to assign vocoidal length and 
final sibilant voicing to different phonemes 
is ‘ unrealistic, since they always go together’. 
Although recognizing this as a prosody, the 
authors nevertheless do not mark it as such in 
their phonological transcription, where they 
treat /8/ and /z/ as separate phonemes and 
presumably regard the vocoidal length as 
predictable. The recognition of this partioular 
type of prosody could, of course, have the 
advantage of reducing the number of seg- 
mental consonant units in final position. This, 
however, presupposes a polysystemic analysis, 
and cannot be squared with the monosystemic 
onoe-a-phoneme-always-a-phoneme approach 
which identifies the initial consonants in ‘ sip ' 
and ‘zip’ with the final consonants in ‘ rice’ 
and ‘rise’. Perhaps this is why final [z] is 
part of a prosody in the authors’ text but a 
phoneme in their phonological transcription. 

English long vowels and diphthongs are also 
regarded as prosodically marked—and this 
time shown as such in the transcription. Six 
short vowels are recognized for strong syllables. 
In long vowels and diphthongs, the six basio 
short vowels are said to be accompanied by one 
or more of three prosodies, /1/, /"/, or /°/, i.e. 
glides to close front, close back, and centre. 
‘Tire’ and ‘tower’ are treated as /talo/ 
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and ۵۳۹/۰ It is not clear whether the schwa 
prosody here is also intended to account for 
r-linking. Prosodies also appear in weak 
syllables : unstressed ‘ but’ [bot] and ‘ should ’ 
[fod] are treated phonologically as /b°t/ and 
/fed/. One wonders (p. 66) whether the 
prosody in /b*t/ [bat] is meant to be identified 
with the prosody in /ti?/ ‘tier’, and why 
‘should’ [fod] is analysed as /[*d/ rather 
than ۰ 

The reviewer does not like the use of the 
term ‘register’ (p. 77) for the various situ- 
ationally-conditioned forms of a language. 
The word is already in use in other senses 
(voice register, register languages). Is there 
anything wrong with the already widely- 
used ‘style’? 

It is not possible in a short review to do 
justice to the general excellence of this 
volume. Part I contains an exceptionally 
clear and concise account of what linguistica is 
about, as well as outlining a particular model 
of linguistic theory. Part II is a sensible and 
balanced discussion of the place of linguistics 
and phoneties in language teaching and lan- 
guage learning. This book should help to bridge 
the gap between the science of describing 
languages and the art of teaching them. 


J. E. BUSE 


R. N. Spann (ed.) : Constitutionalism in 
Asta. xii, 249 pp. London: Asia 
Publishing House, [1964]. 42s. 


This reviewer at first thought the price high. 
But in view of the information contained in it, 
some inaccessible elsewhere (especially that 
concerning Indonesia), and in view of the 
comfort it gives to the fearful and the stimula- 
tion to the one-track minded, it is well worth 
the price. The contributors to this record 
of the Seminar on Constitutionalism in Asia at 
the Australian National University (August, 
1960) were varied and well-chosen. Some, such 
as Vivian Bose (President of the International 
Commission of Jurists and a former Supreme 
Court Judge, India), Ralph H. Retzlaff 
(author of an important book on village 
government in India), W. H. Morris-Jones 
(well-known for his interest in Indian parlia- 
mentary government), and Maung Maung, a 
writer on various aspects of Burman law, 
would have been important contributors to 
any seminar, and were particularly so when 
together. The editor wisely decided to publish 
the gist of commenta made during the sessions, 


1 Professor Morris-Jones’s contribution is 
related to his contribution to Politics and 
society in India (ed. C. H. Philips). 
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80 that we have not only the papers, some of 
which are strikingly original, but the reactions 
of participants, some of whom did not arrive 
open-minded on the subjects due for discussion. 
The speakers in some cases replied to the debate 
and this reply is also available. 

Rare information is given about Indonesian 
economics (J. A. C. Mackie), enabling her 
constitutional situation at that time to be 
understood. There is also valuable light 
thrown on the attitude of Pakistan to its 
condition under benevolent dictatorship as it 
then obtained. A civilized and by no means 
cynical view of the various forms of govern- 
ment known to Burma up to the relevant date 
is especially interesting. Many members of 
faculties of the Australian National University 
and other Australian teachers added pungent 
pointe of their own, and provided a kind of 
touchstone for the contributions. 

The contributions of V. K. Thiruvenkata 
Chari, ‘The courta and the Constitution in 
India ', and Javid Iqbal,“ The Islamic state in 
Pakistan ', deserve special mention, the former 
for its detailed documentation of small or rather 
individual pointe (for though small against the 
background of the working of the Constitution 
they may bite deep into national life), the 
latter for its historical sweep and general 
informative power. Even the papers which 
were less well documented carry authority, 
and the ‘ political science’ points made, as 
usual, in a somewhat generalized manner had 
the advantage of meeting the criticism of the 
seminar. 

There is little point in summarizing the 
papers here. But the editor's succinct and 
energetic comments on the work achieved 
seem to be entirely borne out by the contents 
ofthe book. He says that pessimism about the 
long-term prospeots of parliamentary demo- 
cracy seemed from the seminar’s experience to 
be unjustified. The detailed examination of 
numerous critical pointe in the circumference 
produoed virtually the same answer. Even local 
complaints against democratic machinery 
(many both cynical and comical) and against 
aotual constitutions turned out on examination 
to be healthy symptoms. Of the Asian partici- 
pants some exhibited sober optimism, others 
were afraid of being complacent. This is 
evidently a healthy reaction. Ideals of con- 
stitutional democracy are still upheld by the 
ruling élites even when the institutions had 
been suspended. Military régimes were thought 
to have an interim character no matter how 
long they might last. Pakistan, by the way, 
has already more than justified this patience. 
‘ The effort’, says Professor Spann, ‘to work a 
constitutional system of government itself has 
effecta on the people who work it, and on the 
political aims they pursue within it.’ Con- 
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stitutionalism turned out to be not a specific 
kind of thing but a ‘tendency’, which had 
various ingredients. One could not say that 
every ingredient was essential The Rule of 
Law, as Vivian Bose pointed out, might in fact 


. flourish though a free parliament was missing. 


The seminar noted, as such seminars will, the 
creaking and groaning of Asian judicial 
machinery (as it has creaked and groaned 
throughout recorded time) How much 
importance must be attributed to a pervasive 
desire to oil the wheels (instead of greasing 
palms) was a question that could hardly be 
overlooked. The ‘modern’ versus ‘ ancient’ 
struggle, endemic in Asian states tending to be 
‘ constitutional’ on a Western pattern was 
studied. The word politics was (to this 
reviewer's mind) often too glibly used. 
‘Idioms’ of politics were shown to vary—but 
that is not quite the point. Awareness that 
what would be recognized as politics in the 
West may have a different content (and even 
some different aims) in Asia, and that indis- 
criminate use of words with definite associa- 
tions can falsify research in phenomena 
recognizably political in that sense, may have 
been expressed at the seminar, but this 
reviewer has not noticed evidence of it. 
Granted that limited weakness, the contribu- 
tors were in very strong positions to speak of 
political activity in the central institutions and 
in the villages (especially of India). 

This reviewer, oscillating, as many do, 
between the New India and the Old, was 
particularly interested in the final reassuring 
remark: ‘ One thing we learned is that there 
is no need to become panic-stricken at the 
mere contemplation of °“ gaps’’ and incompati- 
bilities in societies. They are not 80 necessarily 
fatal in social life as in logical argument ’. 
This is a shrewd observation. India at any rate 
knows and tolerates (one might almost say 
‘enjoys ’) incompatibilities. But one is left 
with the doubt whether, after all, the same is 
really true of Asia as a whole. It remains to 
urge that subsequent seminars on this theme 
should start where this left off, and members 
should demarcate their standpoints, so that 
words which are taken in different senses in 
the two contexts, ancient and modern, Asian 
and Western, shall not imperceptibly mislead : 
and one may hope that & genuine Asian 
political ‘ boss’ (if one can be found) can be 
induced to attend (with an interpreter, if 
need be) and give authoritative exposition to 
the traditional point of view. At a seminar far 
from home, like people before a television 
interviewer, he could be relied upon to be 
frank. He would then be a touchstone, in 
turn, for the political scientists. 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 
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Worr LESLAU : Ethiopian argots. (Janua 


Linguarum. Series Practica, XVI). 


65 pp. The Hague, etc.: Mouton and 
Co., 1964. Guilders 16. 


In this attractively printed booklet Professor 
Leslau has collected four of his studies of 
Ethiopian argote together with an introductory 
essay on the linguistic principles underlying 
these argots. All five articles have been 
published before, two in 1949, one in 1952, and. 
two as recently as 1964. Although none of 
them can be described as difficult of access, it is 
none the less agreeable to have this series 
united between two covers. I hope the author 
has similar plans for his widely scattered 
articles on Arabic loan-words in the various 
Ethiopian languages. 

The argots are concerned with a Gurage 
secret society, with people possessed by a zar, 
and with a merchants’ and a minstrels’ argot. 
The paper on the linguistic principles governing 
these special languages was read by Professor 
Leslau at the second International Congress of 
Ethiopian Studies held at Manchester in 1963. 

All these studies are full of linguistic and 
ethnographic interest and are executed with 
the skill of the highly trained field worker. 
Professor Leslau’s vast output continues to 
arouse astonishment. 


H. U. 
JULIUS AssraLG: Syrische Hand- 
schriften:  syrische, karšunische, 


christlich-paldstinische, neusyrische und 
manddtsche Handschriften. (Verzeich- 
nis der Orientalischen Handschriften 
in Deutschland, Bd. v.) xxv, 255 pp., 
9 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1963. DM. 100. 


This volume is a worthy companion to the 
other catalogues of Oriental MSS in Germany 
in this series. Dr. Assfalg gives excellent 
descriptions of 115 MSS, of which 82 are in 
Syriac and the remainder in Palestinian 
Aramaic, Karshuni, and Mandaic. They were 
assembled largely by Petermann, Sachau, 
Bedjan, and Mingana; they include the 
Wolfenbüttel MS of the Gospels assigned to 
the sixth century (No. 5), the extremely 
important Chronicle of Arbela (No. 24), and 
the ‘ Lexicon’ of Bar Bahlul (No. 50). Atten- 
tion is drawn to a number of Syriac texts among 
these MSS which have not yet been edited. 


The most important are the Bible commentary 
of Dionysius bar Salibi (No. 10), the Nestorian 
commentary entitled Gannath bussämë (Nos. 
11-12), a copy of the scholion of Theodor bar 
Koni (No. 14) and mimre by Isaac of Nineveh 
(No. 20), by Elijah of Anbar in the tenth 
century (No. 55), and by John of Mosul in the 
thirteenth century (No. 23). There are analyses 
of some 16 MSS in Karshuni, a field of study 
which merits examination particularly by 
students of phonology, and some 5 MSS in 
neo-Syriac. 

Dr. Assfalg sete out all the information 
which scholars require, including referenoes to 
the standard works of Baumstark and of Ortiz 
de Urbina. The volume is clearly and acou- 
rately printed, contains admirable indexes, 
and is pleasantly illustrated. This is an invalu- 
able aid to studies in Syriac and the cognate 
fields. 

J. B. BEGAL 


MANFRED ULLMANN: Wörterbuch der 
klassischen arabischen Sprache, auf 
Grund der Sammlungen von August 
Fischer, Theodor Nöldeke, Hermann 
Reckendorf und anderer Quellen heraus- 
egeben durch die Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft. 4.—6. Lieferung. 
Cover-titles; 169-232 pp.; 233-96 
pp.; 297-360 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1962-4. DM. 9 each. 


These three most recent fasciculi of this 
invaluable complement to Lane’s Lexicon bring 
us within sight of completion of the letter 
kaf, and with each additional fasciculus the 
Wórterbuch becomes more useful. Publication 
is inevitably protracted, and Lieferung 1 
appeared as long ago as 1957. Arabists do very 
badly stand in need of this detailed documen- 
tation of vocabulary already known as well as 
that which is new; these last three fasciculi 
seem to have brought to light a fair number of 
rare words of strange forms, some of which 
may not have been previously known, and 
certainly citations of their usage would be 
lacking. All Arabiste will readily acknowledge 
their debt to the compilers. 


E. B. SHRJHANT 


FapLou SHEHADI: Ghazals unique 
unknowable God: a philosophical 
critical analysis of some of the problems 
raised by Ghazali’s view of God as 
utterly unique and unknowable. x1, 
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132 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1964. 
Guilders 28. 


The nature of this book is well indicated by 
the subtitle : a philosophical critical analysis of 
some of the problems raised by Ghazali's view of 
God as utterly unique and unknowable. In other 
words, it is & work of philosophy rather than of 
scholarship, and nothing will be learnt about 
al-Ghazáli from it. Certain ideas found here 
and there in the works of al-Ghazali are used ag 
the basis for the expresaion of the author's own 
thoughte—thoughts which he perhaps regards 
as a kind of apologetic for Islam. Throughout 
the essay the passages discussed are treated in 
a cavalier fashion ; e.g. on p. 47 the assertion 
that ‘ God's nature cannot be known by man, 
be he mystio or prophet' is supported by & 
reference to [hya’ which means no more than 
that a prophet has an imperfect and incomplete 
knowledge of God (alqugür ‘an idrük kunh 
jalali-hi). Indeed to say that for al-Gharali 
God is utterly unique and unknowable is to 
ignore the complementary aspects of his 
thought (as the author naively admits, p. 3). 
Questions of authenticity of the Ghazülian 
corpus are largely ignored, though these 
raise the problem of his relationship to 
Neoplatonism, and this is relevant to the 
subject of the essay. There is an inadequate 
grasp of the technicalities of Islamic thought ; 
groups of Bufis and Süfl theorists are mentioned 
(p. 10) without any realization that al-Ghazali 
was one of them ; Mu'tazilites and Philosophers 
are said to avoid éa ‘fil, (p. 12) whereas according 
to the heresiologist al-Shahrastani, Mu‘attila 
was a name given to the Mu'tazilites by 
Sunnite theologians. In three places the 
author transliterates waht instead of wahy. 
This is not the place to consider the essay 
philosophically ; but it would seem that 
though interesting questions are raised, the 
treatment is of doubtful adequacy; altogether 
it is a disappointing book. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and Q. 
GaRBINI (ed. and tr.): A bilingual 
Graeco-Aramatc edict by Asoka: the 
first Greek inscription discovered in 
Afghanistan. (Serie Orientale Roma, 
XXIX.) xi, 62 pp., 4 plates. Roma: 
Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1964. L. 2,500. 


English-speaking students wil welcome a 
new edition in their own language of this study, 
first published in Italian in 1958, and of which 
the first edition is now out of print. The 
present publication is moreover substantially 
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revised and expanded. There are now four 
plates instead of the original two, and the 
excellent quality of these will be much 
appreciated. It is evidence of the rapidity 
with which archaeological discovery is pro- 
ceeding in Afghanistan that while the present 
volume was in the press, a second Greek 
inscription of Aéoka has come to light at 
Kandahar (cf. Daniel Schlumberger, ‘ Une 
nouvelle inscription grecque d’Acoka’, CRAI, 
22 May 1964). Consequently the statement of 
p. 5 of the work under review, that the 
bilingual contained ‘ Afoka’s sole Greek 
inscription’, has now been overtaken by 
events. Of course the new discovery in no way 
diminishes the usefulness of this survey of work 
on its predecessor, and the extensive biblio- 
graphy supplied for the bilmgual inscription 
will be of servioe to the student. One additional 
item, J. Filliozat, ‘ Graeco-Aramaio inscription 
of Asoka near Kandahar’, Epigraphia Indica, 
xxxiv, 1961, 1-8, should be noticed here. 
In the present edition due account is taken of 
the discussion of the bilingual by D. Schlum- 
berger, L. Robert, A Dupont-Sommer, and 
E. Benveniste, ‘ Une bilingue gréco-araméenne 
d’Asoka’, Journal Asiatique, OCXLVI, 1, 
1958, 1-48. There are, of course, a number of 
questions raised in the commentary for which 
a final solution is not possible; for example, 
that of the location of Alexandria- (or 
Alexandropolis-) in-Arachosia, and of the 
Classical name for the Shahr-i Kuhneh at 
Kandahar. The conclusion that fresh evidence 
must be awaited is just, though the discovery 
of Greek inscriptions at Kandahar naturally 
inclines the reader to associate the two sites. 

It may be that in the present work discrepan- 
cies between the Greek and Aramaio versions 
of the inscription are a little over-emphasized 
(a8 & reviewer has already remarked of the 
earlier edition). This tendency to divorce the 
two versions of the text and to place great 
weight on questions of formal syntax makes the 
discussion of the Aramaic version seem at 
times a trifle laboured. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


C. G. KASHIKAR (ed. and tr): The 
Srauta, Pattrmedhika and Pariéesa 
suras of Bharadvaja. 2 vols.: xv, 
17-32, xxxiü-xevii, 372 pp.; [vii], 
527 pp. Poona: Vaidika Samsodhana 
Mandala, 1964. Rs. 25, 35. 


C. G. Kashikar’s careful and thorough critical 
edition provides for the first time the complete 
extant text of the Bharadvajasrautasiira with 
a wealth of new manuscript evidence ; and the 
Partéega and Pasirmedhikasüira were hitherto 
unpublished. We would here draw attention 
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to the editor’s reminder (vol. 0, 53) that the 
manuscript of the Bhdradvajapravarasiiira to 
which Raghu Vira has referred still awaits 
publication. 

Full indexes of words and mantras in the 
sutras and of identified quotations in and 
from the sütras are given, and an introduction 
discusses the manuscript tradition and the 
linguistico peculiarities of the reconstructed 
archetype ; while many significant points are 
made, the attempt to locate Bharadvaja 
relatively in space and time betrays the fact 
that the ritual texte still await rigorous 
comparative analysis. 

The translation, which constitutes vol. I, is 
occasionally lesa acourate than that given for 
large extracts from the Bhar. śr. in the 
Srautakofa (vol. 1, English section, Poona, 
1958), and a lack of annotation may confuse 
the reader. Thus the rendering of Bhar. ۰ 
5.1.1. ‘such . . . as has not touched the 
ground ' embodies a conjectural, but doubtless 
correct, reconstruction mülenasprstah; the 
printed text has, however, the conflated 
reading miilendsprsjah . . anüeprsia sty 
ekegüm of the manuscripts, while Rudradatta's 
corruption milena sprstah and Mahadeva's 
emendation mülena samgatah are cited without 
comment. No such justification may be found 
for the rendering (11, 303) of German Schallloch 
as ‘ hole of a shell’. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


B. S. Kesavan and N. B. MARATHE 
(ed.) : Rastriyagranthasticth samskrta- 
vibhagah 1958-1962. [iv], xxi, 362 pp. 
Calcutta: Government of India. 
Central Reference Library, 1963. 
Rs. 25, 588. 4d. 


This bibliography of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
Pali works published in India between 1958 and 
1962 (manuscript catalogues, editions with or 
without translations, and translations from 
modern languages are included) has been 
compiled for the Government of India by the 
Central Reference Library in Calcutta from the 
first flve years’ issues of the quarterly (now 
monthly) Indian National Bibliography. The 
1,350 books and periodicals listed are arranged 
first according to a modified Dewey classifica- 
tion and then alphabetically by authors (by 
titles in the case of anonymous works) with 
cross-references from titles and from the names 
of editors. The Nagari script is used virtually 
throughout, and the books are briefly described 
in Sanskrit (the short Sanskrit and English 
glossaries of bibliographical terms will be 
found useful, and a list of publishers’ addresses 
is supplied). 

Minor blemishes are negligible (the barbarous 
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spelling ‘ntvidddhydyah’, the inclusion of 
S. S. Bhave’s The Soma hymns although it does 
not give a Sanskrit text), but it would be 
better if more pains were taken in government 
publications to standardize the very idio- 
phonetic transcription used for English 
(dküdami, kalcaral, imtarpritesan, stadi, stadi, 
Pitar Pitarsan, yunivharsitij dkjhdminesan). 
It would be preferable to accept the tendency 
to reserve d for stressed [€] and 4 for stressed 
[9] and so to avoid the auditory and ortho- 
graphic difficulties involved in transcribing 
unstressed a, e, o (thus: akaddmik, 4 
imfarpratesan, amd, kajalag, aph, phram). 


J. C. WRIGHT 


DanieL H. H. Ixcarrs (tr): An 
anthology of Sanskrit court poetry : 
Vidyakara’s ‘° Subhagitaratnakosa ’. 
(Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 44; 
Unesco Collection of Representative 
Works, Indian Series.) xi, 611 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £6.) 


Professor Ingall’s work combines a smcere 
endeavour to render into rhythmic English 
prose (or ‘ unrhymed verse ’) the 1,739 verses 
of the eleventh-century Sanskrit anthology 
Subhasitaratnakosa (edited in 1957 by D. D. 
Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale as Vol. 42 of the 
Harvard Oriental Series) with sufficient 
introductory matter to guide those unfamiliar 
with the canons and tropes of Indian poetry, 
and with copious annotation including critical 
and exegetical material intended for the 
Sanskritist. There are several indexes, the 
most useful being the index of Sanskrit words 
(the available dictionaries being notoriously 
deficient in their treatment of later Sanskrit). 

The translation, while generally satisfying 
and sometimes excellent, appears on occasion 
to benefit little by being set as verse rather than 
as prose, a pretension eschewed by A. B. Keith, 
whose critical appreciation of Sanskrit litera- 
ture is astonishingly misrepresented on p. 50. 
In discussing the genesis of the anthology it 
would be wise not to assume that Vidyükara 
drew his material directly from the literature. 
Marginal verses can result from collation of 
manuscripts at least as readily as from 
interpolation ; the inclusion in an anthology 
of a chapter of ‘miscellaneous’ verses is 
traditional and not necessarily an addendum 
(footnote 28); and it seems likely that the 
version known to Sridharadása, in which 
sections 27, 28, and 31 are virtually lacking, 
was more archaic than version K of Vidyakara 
(but more modern than N of Vidyakara and P 
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of Nandana, which attest the plausibly original 
sequence of titles ° lamp ’—‘ moon '—' fame’: 
the introduotion of ‘dawn’ after ‘moon’ will 
have entailed the further excursus ‘sunset’, 
° darkness’, and ‘ midday’). 

J. C. WRIGHT 


Paoro Graziosi : Prehistoric research $n 
northwestern Punjab.— Anthropological 
research im Chitral. (Italian Expedi- 
tions to the Karakorum (K?) and 
Hindu Kush. Scientific Reports. v. 
Prehistory, anthropology. Vol. r.) viii 
249 pp., 153 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1964. 


This report falls into two parts. The first is 
concerned with palaeolithic implements, and a 
small amount of pottery collected at sites along 
the valley of the Soan river south of Rawal- 
pindi. The second contains detailed anthropo- 
metric studies carried out amongst the tribes 
of Chitral. Readers in Pakistan and elsewhere 
will be grateful to the author for presenting his 
resulte in English. Oocasionally an unfamiliar 
phrase may give some difficulty, but on the 
whole the problems of a foreign idiom do not 
often impair his clarity of style. There is a 
description of 19 sites at which palaeolithic 
material has been found, and the finds, which 
are fully illustrated, supplement the results 
of De Terra and Paterson, the last workers in 
this area as long ago as 1939. The most 
important of the sites was Morgah near 
Rawalpindi, and in the same vicinity & 
fortified site of later date is also reported. 
Although stone artefacta—‘ 60120918 ' and 

* rings '—were also found here, it is recognized 
that this settlement may not be prehistoric. 
Indeed the pottery illustrated on plates 924 
may well be as late as the Christian era. The 
variety decorated with zigzag lines could in 
some contexts at least even be early Islamic. 
The anthropometric study, which forms the 
longer portion of the book, is somewhat 
technical in its presentation, but thorough. 


A. D. H B. 


K. A. NILAKANTA BASTRI: The culture 
and history of the Tamils. [viii], 
181 pp., 12 plates. Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1964. Rs. 10. 


The author, at the outset, claims no more 
than ‘to present a simple popular account of 
the history and culture of the Tamils in a 
short compass’ (preface). Accordingly, much 
that appears herein is already contained in 
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Professor Sastri’s more detailed History of 
South India. 

Although the present book contains a 
number of points of detail which, had the 
author been writing for scholars, would have 
merited discussion, nevertheless, he has indeed 
succeeded admirably in his declared aim. 


J. R. MARR 


Puspa Nivoar: Contributions to the 
economic history of northern India from 
the tenth to the twelfth century 4.D. 
xxxi, 335 pp. Calcutta: Progressive 
Publishers, 1962. Rs. 20, 32s. 


This book is & useful summary of the 
information available on economic life in 
northern India during the later Hindu period. 
Although in the title and in her preface the 
author restricts herself to the period ۰ 
1000-1200, the chronological demarcations 
inevitably become blurred in books on ancient 
India. The reason for this is mainly to be 
found in the thinness of the sources, and 
historians setting out to describe the charac- 
teristics of a particular period often find 
themselves compelled to make use of sources 
separated from one another by centuries. In 
the case of the present work, to give only one 
example, on pp. 31-2, the author mentions as 
her sources Marco Polo, the Periplus, Raja- 
tarangint, and Abu 'l-Fazl. 

The book consists of 11 chapters dealing 
with agriculture, unita of measurement, towns, 
trade and commerce, taxation, industrial 
crafts, currency, and temple economy. It must 
be stated that this is all largely historians’ 
‘economic history’, ie. a straightforward 
descriptive account of what Dr. Niyogi has 
found in her historical sources. No attempt is 
made to fit the material into an analytical 
framework dictated by economic theory, and in 
view of the type of source available this is 
probably just as well. The most useful part of 
the book is perhaps that on agriculture. 
Dr. Niyogi has discussed in detail the position 
of the village as a unit of production, dealing 
with the questions of land usage, size of 
villages, numbers and types of crops grown. 
Some of the information given by her must be 
treated with reserve. Thus on the question of 
the size of villages, it is not always possible to 
make meaningful use of the various estimates 
given since the conversion of the ancient 
Indian terminology into modern equivalents is 
often a difficult and hazardous task, although 
in oh. iii and iv Dr. Niyogi bravely tackles the 
problem. Of the statistical figures given in 
various sources, the author states that they 
are unlikely to be wholly fictitious, although 
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greatly exaggerated (p. 4). Since we cannot 
fix the magnitude of the possible exaggerations 
except through common sense, such statements 
are of little use in determining historical truths. 
The similarity of the village economy in land 
use and social structure of this period to that of, 
for example, the early nineteenth century, as it 
emerges in this book, leaves a doubt in the mind 
that it may be due to interpreting the con- 
temporary terminology with latter-day con- 
notations. One can also take exception to 
Dr. Niyogi’s complete mercantilist identifica- 
tion of precious metals with the wealth of the 
country. 


K. N. CHAUDHURI 


RANAJSIT GUHA: A rule of property for 
Bengal: an essay on the idea of 
permanent settlement. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Études—Sorbonne. Sixi- 
ème Section: Sciences Économiques 
et Sociales. Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 
Passó et Présent. Premiére Série: 

tudes, xix.) 222 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1963. Fr. 28. 


It is extremely difficult for the historian to 
decide how far the opposition of Philip Francis 
to Warren Hastings was based on genuine 
differences of prinoiple, &nd to what extent it 
was based on personal antagonism. This is a 
perennial debate, and, it must be confessed, 
there is much to be said on both sides. From 
1765 to 1793 the most important problem of 
internal administration, apart from the 
preservation of law and order, was the settle- 
ment of the land revenue. The revenue 
experiments of Warren Hastings have been 
well discussed by R. B. Ramsbotham in his 
Studies in the land revenue history of Bengal 
(1926). While Hastings favoured temporary 
settlements which could be periodically 
revised, Philip Francis advocated a permanent 
settlement. This did not take place until 1793 
during the governor-generalship of Cornwallis. 
Mr. Guha, in his exceptionally lucid and well- 
written monograph, has concentrated on the 
intellectual origins of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. His work on the period 1772-93 may be 
compared with Professor Eric Stokes’s erudite 
study The English Utilitarians and India 
(1959). Firminger saw in the writings of 
Alexander Dow an anticipation of Francis’s 
revenue plan of 1776. Mr. Guha, however, 
has gone more deeply into the question and 
correctly concludes: ‘To trace the ancestry 
of Francis’s plan in the recommendations of 
Alexander Dow would, therefore, be to ignore 
the very important differences in economic and 
historical outlook underlying the two schemes 
of Permanent Settlement. There is a much 
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greater justification for Henry Pattullo’s claim 
as a forerunner of Philip Francis, for they 
were both adherents of the physiocratic 
school’ (p. 42). He then goes on to show the 
extent to which in revenue matters Francis 
was indebted to two of the Company’s officers, 
G. G. Ducarel and C. W. B. Rouse who had been 
appointed supervisors in 1769 under Verelst’s 
plan. According to Mr. Guha, Cornwallis 
would never admit that his Permanent 
Settlement was based on Francis’s 1776 plan. 
He did however acknowledge his debt to 
Thomas Law’s Revenue plan for perpetuity 
(1789). It is to be hoped that Mr. Guha will 
continue his studies on this subject and ex- 
amine the evil effecta of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, at least, down to the Floud Commission 
of 1940. 
0. COLLIN DAVIES 


NANI GOPAL CHAUDHURI: British rela- 
tions with Hyderabad (1798-1843). 
[ii], viii, 328 pp. Calcutta: Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1964. Rs. 10. 


It was aptly remarked by Warren Hastings 
in 1786 that the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
‘ more respectable from his rank and descent 
than from any other cause’. There is also 
much evidence to prove that the nizams of 
Hyderabad have been the weakest of the 
‘Country Powers’, for Hyderabad, like 
Poland, Jacked easily defensible natural 
frontiers. At no time a match for the more 
mobile Marathas, the nizam was overwhelmed 
at the battle of Udgir in 1760 and forced to 
cede half of his domimions. It was the defeat 
of the Marathas at the third battle of Panipat 
(1761) that saved Hyderabad from extino- 
tion. During the governor-generalship of Lord 
Wellesley the weakness of the nizam forced him 
to agree to the subsidiary alliance treaties of 
1798 and 1800. Dr. Chaudhuri's account of 
British policy towards Hyderabad covers the 
period from Wellesley’s subsidiary treaty of 
1798 to the resignation of Chandu Lal in 
1843. It is a well-written and competent 
monograph and is based, not only on the 
official manuscripts in the Delhi archives but 
also on microfilm copies of the Palmer and 
Russell papers in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. The author's account of the extent to 
which Henry Russell as Resident was impli- 
cated in the Palmer Company scandals is a 
revealing and valuable contribution to the 
history of the Indian Political Department. 
Some of the greatest scandals of British rule in 
India have resulted from the powers exercised 
by the British Residents in the Indian States. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
they tended to become the uncrowned kings 
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of the states to which they were accredited. 
In an age of corruption, for it was the age of 
Richard Johnson and John Bristow in Oudh, of 
Francis Fowke and James Grant in Benares, 
of Edward Colebrooke at Delhi, and of Henry 
and Charles Russell in Hyderabad, the Resident 
found it all too easy to indulge in the profitable 
pastime of shaking the pagoda tree. It is 
unfortunate that the author has failed to 
consult Sir William Rumbold’s published 
defence in A letier to the Court of Directors 
(London, n.d.); Sir Henry Russell’s defence, 
A letter to the Court of Directors (London, 1824) ; 
and D. Kinnaird’s Remarks on the Hyderabad 
papers (London, 1825). 
O. COLLIN DAVIES 


VirkAs MISHRA : Hinduism and economic 
growth. [vi], 219 pp. Bombay, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, Indian 
Branch, 1962. 22s. 


In recent years it is being increasingly 
realized in the newly independent Asian 
countries attempting to force the pace of 
economic development and growth that the 
social environment often plays a vital part 
in the success of the various plans. The present 
work by Dr. Vikas Mishra is a recent addition 
to the growing literature on the subject. It 
does not, however, dea] with India’s develop- 
ment plans since 1947, and the main aim of the 
author is to explain the effects of Hinduism on 
the Indian economy in historical perspective 
with particular emphasis on problems of 
economio growth. The book is divided into 
three parte : part 1 deals with the period up to 
A.D. 1500, part 11 from 1500 to about 1850, and 
finally part rr describes developments from 
1850 to 1947. Hinduism is defined as a 
combination of religious ideas and social 
structure, and for analytical purposes the 
author has chosen certain concepta such as 
material valuations, investment possibilities, 
savings, investment, eto. Each period is in 
turn examined for discovering the changes in 
Hindu attitude towards these variables which 
are taken to be the most important components 
of economio growth. 

This kind of approach to Indian economio 
history is & novel one, and Dr. Mishra is 
inevitably forced to consider the question of 
why Indian society and economy did not grow 
in the way the Western economy did in Europe. 
He seems to come to the conclusion that 
Hinduism exercised its influence mainly 
through ite attitudes and its institutional 
features. The first included asceticism, 
"otherworldliness', and religious prejudice, 
and of the second, the caste system was the 
most important feature. But Dr. Mishra is 
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aware that economic history is a dynamio 
process and it cannot always be explained in 
terms of certain statio characteristics alone. 
Thus in explaining the absence of enterprise, 
lack of savings, and the limitations of ‘ wants’ 
in Mughal India he had to take into considera- 
tion the influence of Mughal fiscal policy 
which was wholly independent of Hinduism. 
Similarly, his description of the Indian 
economy in the late nineteenth and the 
twentieth century relies increasingly on pure 
economic analysis for an explanation rather 
than on abstract social influences. That 
Indian society did not always produce the 
Western type of entrepreneur was a fact 
repeatedly observed by British administrators 
in India in the nineteenth century. But it 
seems wise to postpone a final verdict on the 
causal factors until we have greater knowledge 
of the direction in which the various sectors of 
the economy were moving at that time. 


K. N. OHAUDHURI 


MANMOHAN SINGH: Indias export 
trends and the prospects for self- 
sustained growth. xiv, 369 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964. 458. 


After an examination of the trend between 
1951 and 1960 of India’s exports in general, 
and with reference to her major export 
commodities in particular, in part 1 of this 
work, Mr. Smgh analyses future prospects in 
great detail in part 11, and the factors influen- 
cing effective trade policy in part nur. He has 
collected and examined considerable statistical 
material and shows not only that there was an 
absolute fall in India’s exporta and a progres- 
sive decline in her share of world trade in the 
period, but also how and why this came about 
with respect to particular commodities. The 
adverse trends can be attributed not only to 
difficulties of selling in world markets, but to 
domestic factors as well, notably rising 
domestic demand, export duties, inflation, 
inadequate attention to export promotion, ete. 
His projections of future prospects are, of 
course, open to all of the objections that any 
such peering into the future is subject to. In 
particular, some of his assumptions with 
respect to the policies likely to be pursued and 
to the efficiency with which the agricultural] 
sector will increase output seem unduly 
optimistic. 

Nevertheless, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution to the growing literature on India’s 
economic problems. It has & useful appendix 
on statistical sources and methods and is 
reasonably well indexed. 

EDITH PENROSE 
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Gunnar JARRING: An Eastern Turki— 
English dialect dictionary. (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, 
Bd. 56, Nr. 4.) 338 pp. Lund: C.W.K. 
Gleerup, 1964. Sw. kr. 50. 

According to its preface this dictionary is 
basically an index to the texts of the author’s 
Materials to the knowledge of Eastern Turks, 
published between 1948 and 1952 in the same 
series in which this volume appeared. To this 
basic material were added words appearing in 
Professor Jarring’s other publications of Turki 
texta, words noted down during his field trips 
in Chinese Turkistan and Kashmir, and those 
words from Raquette’s Hnglish-Turkt dic- 
tionary which do not appear in Jarring’s earlier 
works. ‘ The dictionary representa the dialects 
spoken in the southern part of Sinkiang. It 
should give an impression of the range of forms 
of the different words occurring in the districts 
between Kashghar in the West and Khotan in 
the East. It is not representative of what is 
called modern Uighur, which belongs to the 
more northern parte of Sinkiang.’ 

It is extremely hard to evaluate a dictionary 
of this kind without using it for a considerable 
length of time or without having more than & 
fraction of the compiler's knowledge of the 
language involved. Professor Jarring’s exper- 
tise in the dialects he describes is unmatched 
in the Western world and this dictionary bears 
the same stamp of thoroughness and reliability 
as do all his previous works. 

Although this is not an etymological dio- 
tionary, loans from Arabic, Persian, Russian, 
English are indicated throughout, and there 
are many cross-references to other Turkic 
forms and to the relevant scholarly literature. 
I was somewhat surprised by the very great 
number of Arabic and Persian Joan-words and 
the relative rarity of Chinese elementa, although 
some of the latter may have remained un- 
recognized by the compiler (e.g. kim ~ kin 
‘dress, clothes’). It would be interesting to 
examine whether there are any traces of now 
extinct Indo-European languages such as 
Khotanese to be found in the Turkio vocabu- 
lary of Chinese Turkistan. One could look out 
also for Mongol words. I found at least one, 
mergen ‘sportsman, hunter’, in modern 
Uighur ‘ good marksman ’. 

It is most fortunate that in spite of his other 
obligations—he is Ambassador of Sweden in 
Washington—Professor Jarring found time to 
put at our disposal such a well produced, care- 
fully prepared, and scholarly work as this one. 


DENIS SINOR 


WALTHER Hessie: Ein Volk sucht 
seine Geschichte: die Mongolen und 
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die verlorenen Dokumente threr grossen 
Zeit. 324 pp., 28 plates. Düsseldorf, 
Wien: Econ Verlag, 1964. DM. 19.80. 


This is a popular account of recent researches 
into the literary and historical past of Mongolia 
by a scholar who has himself taken an active 
and successful part in some of the work he 
describes. Professor Heissig writes of such 
subjecta as the aotivities of the Danish 
expedition which built up the magnificent 
collection of Mongol books now in the Royal 
Library, Copenhagen; he gives his own 
interesting views on the enigmatic figure of 
Ligdan Khan, the last Great Khan of Mongolia, 
who sponsored the translation of the Tibetan 
scriptures in the early seventeenth century ; 
he recounts the fascinating search among Gobi 
sand dunes for the missing chapters of a 
nineteenth-century lamaist mystery-play, and 
80 on. In the last few years Mongolia, opened to 
reporters and touriste, has become the subject 
of & whole series of ignorant books and bad 
articles. Professor Heissig’s popularization 
stands in refreshing contrast. What he has to 
say is authoritative, yet attractivety written, 
and he has produced a book in the high 
tradition of classics such as Ferdinand 
Lessing’s Mongolen. 


Q. E. B. 


Jons DEFRANOIS : Intermediate Chinese, 
by John DeFrancis, with the assistance 
of Teng Chia-yee. (Yale Linguistic 
Series, 7.) xu, 642 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1964. $2.75, 188. 6d. 


Intermediate Chinese, the middle volume of & 
series that began with Beginning Chinese and is 
to be completed with Advanced Chinese, 
corresponds rather closely to the Yale Mirror 
Series Chinese dialogues. Both envisage an 
American student who speaks perfect Chinese 
arriving in China, meeting friends, and 
generally finding his way about. Intermediate 
Ohinese also follows the other Yale book in 
general method, trying to re-present in a8 many 
ways as convenient material introduced in the 
dialogue which begins each lesson. So is 
Professor DeFrancis’s book really necessary ? 
If improvements are necessary, yes. To the 
English eye the adoption of the Chinese 
pin-yin romanization with some of its spelling 
conventions not remotely resembling the 
sound is an improvement over the slightly 
grotesque Yale system. But the main thing 
is that Professor DeFrancis covers the ground 
more thoroughly (20-25 pp. per lesson, com- 
pared with Chinese dialogues’ 15 smaller 
pp.) and rather more interestingly: the 
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conversation is on a more mature level, and 
is even at times humorous, as distinct from 
jocose. The review lessons that come after 
every five ordinary lessons are a very good 
idea. Grammar notes cover only necessary 
points arising in the lessons, which is quite 
enough; they wisely avoid laying down the 
law too generally. For relief there are illustra- 
tions in what might be called mid-Pacific 
style. Tape recordings and character text are 
available to go with the book. 


D. E. POLLARD 


JAMES T. ARAKI: The ballad-drama of 
medieval Japan. xvi, 289 pp., front., 
2 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1964. 
$7.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 60s.) 


This is a comprehensive account of the 
kówaka, a type of martial ballad which, in 
spite of the title of the book, can make no 
claim to be described as ‘drama’. A number 
of such minor entertainments of medieval 
Japan were more often mentioned than 
described in contemporary records, and are 
therefore known to us largely through literary 
gleanings and, if they survive, through the 
evidence of their modern forms. 

In this admirable study the author has made 
the fullest use of information from both these 
sources. Part I puts kowaka into their historical 
Betting by describing their nature and relation- 
ships in & general account of early entertain- 
ments; and part m deals with the texts, 
providing synopses of 50 pieces and full 
translations of two. Both parts are supported 
by detailed notes for the specialist reader, and 
by attractive and relevant drawings. 

The author has used a wide background 
knowledge of history, literature, and musio 
to describe the subject in the round, and he has 
illuminated the many problems that inevitably 
remain by comparing the views of the few 
scholars who have concerned themselves with 
the kiwaka. The result is an excellent book 
which contains something of interest for the 
general, as well as the specialist, reader. It 
more than does justice to its subject. 


P. G. O'NEILL 


LANGDON WARNER: Japanese sculpture 
of the Tempyo period: master 
of the eighth century Eo and 
arranged by James Marshall Plumer. 
One-volume edition. xxii, 168 pp., 
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219 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : Har- 
vard University Press, 1964. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £7.) 


The Harvard University Press have done 
well to reissue in one volume this important 
book which first appeared, in 1959, as a 
collection of plates with a separate text. The 
plates themselves, being apparently reproduced 
by offset from the original collotypes, have 
lost a good deal in quality, but they make 
up for this by their number and range. The 
only conspicuous omission—and it is a very 
conspicuous one indeed—is the  Todaiji 
Daibutau itself, which should have been 
illustrated if only to show just how little of 
the original is left. 

The main body of the book consists of 
Dr. Warner’s descriptions of the plates, which 
are divided by material and technique: 
bronze, clay, lacquer, lacquered woodcore, 
lacquered carved wood, wood, and gigaku 
masks. These notes, rich in information 
amassed through many years of study on the 
spot and discussions with Japanese scholars, 
are informed throughout by the author's 
strong feeling for materials and techniques—a 
sense that has influenced a whole generation of 
American museum curators who were his 
students at Harvard. 

Dr. Warner’s gifts as an interpreter of ۵ 
craft or an epoch show best in the eight short 
introductory chapters, of which the first two 
were given as Lowell Lectures in Boston and 
were later published in his popular book The 
enduring art of Japan (1962). Ch. iii discusses 
the introduction of Buddhism into Japan, its 
reconciliation with Shintó, and ite role as 
patron of the arts; ch. iv deals with the 
influence of cosmopolitan T'ang culture and 
Confucianism on the Nara capital; ch. v tells 
the story of Ganjin’s coming to Japan and the 
founding of Tóshódai-ji. The remaining three 
chapters deal with lacquer sculpture, gigaku 
and its masks, and the essentials of image- 
making. Langdon Warner always shied away 
from metaphysics, and where, in discussing 
iconography, a Coomaraswamy or a Kramrisch 
would lift us into the stratosphere, Warner 
keeps olose to the tangible substance of the 
image itself. His descriptions of individual 
pieces are beautifully written, if sometimes & 
little imprecise; for example, he describes 
the Buddhas and Bodhisats modelled in relief 
on the bronze screen of the Tachibana Shrine 
merely as ‘ choiring attendant spirits’. But 
it would be ungrateful to insist on such minor 
pointe when the text is shot through with so 
much feeling for the sculpture and the men 
who oreated it. The late James Marshall 
Plumer, one of his most devoted studente, 
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edited the book after Langdon Warner’s death, 
and contributed an introduction which goes far 
to explain the high regard in which he was held, 
both in America and in Japan. 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


B. W. RoBinson: Kuntyoshy: etn 
Meister des japanischen Farbholz- 
schmitts. 58 pp., 33 plates. Essen: 
Burkhard-Verlag Ernst Heyer, 
[°1963]. DM. 36. 


In 1961 the Victoria and Albert Museum 
published Mr. Robinson’s study of Kuniyoshi 
to mark the centenary of the artist’s death. In 
that book, the author supported his account of 
the artist’s life and work with detailed evidence 
for the dating of the prints, based chiefly upon 
changes in Kuniyoshi’s signature and on 
censors’ seals. One appendix contained an 
extensive list of Kuniyoshi’s print series, 
another the names and seals of his publishers. 
The 98 half-tone illustrations gave a true 
picture of the artist’s enormous range and 
output. The book was deservedly well received, 
although a reviewer rightly pointed out that 
the subjects of the prints were not adequately 
identified. 

The book under review consists mainly of a 
translation of the original chapter on the life 
and work (with minor emendations), followed 
by 38 illustrations. It is an improvement on its 
predecessor in that the plates are large, true to 
Kuniyoshi's rather harsh colouring, and 
clearly identified as to subject-matter. On the 
other hand, they are too few in number to be at 
all representative, while the book suffers as & 
work of reference by the removal of all the 
documentary material found in the original 
English version. It is clearly not intended for 
the student or collector, but attractive enough 
for the general browser. 


MIOHAEL SULLIVAN 


JOEN ALBERT WHITE: The diplomacy of 
the Russo-Japanese War. xv, 410 pp., 
4 plates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
68s.) 


This is & well-documented study of the 
diplomatic aspects of Russo-Japanese relations, 
beginning with the aftermath of the Boxer 
outbreaks and ending with the practical results 
of the Treaty of Portemouth in the years 
1905-7. The bulk of the book deals with the 
final phase of negotiations before.the outbreak 
of war, the diplomacy of the war years, and the 
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peace conference iteelf. Two themes stand out 
clearly. The first is the Russian conviction, 
held by rival groups of several kinds and 
persisting despite a series of military defeats, 
that Russia was destined to dominate 
Manchuria, and eventually China. This not 
only contributed to bringing on hostilities by 
making Russian policy inflexible, but also 
helped to save something from the wreck by 
giving a considerable measure of firmness to 
Witte’s behaviour at Portsmouth. Nor was it 
mere intransigence. As Japan’s military 
experte themselves recognized, it was founded 
on & genuine disparity in the strength and 
resources of the two antagonists. In other 
words, Japan’s victory reflected her ability 
to exploit local, and largely temporary, 
advantages. 

The second theme is that of American 
participation in these events. Roosevelt’s 
policy is shown to be based on a clear concept 
of American interests in the Far East, which 
depended neither on a naive acceptance of 
Japan as the champion of the Open Door, nor 
on & lack of awareness of the dangers which 
might come with Japanese expansion. Indeed, 
one could have wished for as clear an exposi- 
tion of the policy of the other Powers. That 
the statements of French and German policy 
remain imprecise in a book on this subject is 
perhaps natural, for they were not of the first 
importance. Rather more might have been 
expected on Britain, if only because of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. But more striking 
is the fact that the treatment of Japanese 
policies remains so much more superficial than, 
for example, that of Russia, despite the use of & 
good deal of Japanese material. For this 
Professor White can hardly be blamed : he i8 
only reflecting the madequacies of our know- 
ledge of the formulation and motivations 
of Japanese foreign policy in this period. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that a definitive 
treatment of the Japanese side of the story has 
still to be written. 


W. G. BHASLEY 


RIOHARD K. BEARDSLEY (ed.): Studies 
on economic life in Japan. (University 
of Michigan. Center for Japanese 
Studies. Occasional Papers, No. 8.) 
viii, 124 pp. + 2 pp. errata. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1964. 


This collection of four economic studies 
marks a welcome resumption of publication in 
the Center’s Occasional Papers series after a 
gap of seven years. Except for Professor 
Gleason, all the authors have written papers 
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based on doctoral dissertations submitted to 
the University of Michigan. Professor Gleason, 
who teaches at the International Christian 
University in Tokyo, gives us a very care- 
ful comparison of American and Japanese 
standards of housing, warns us of the many 
pitfalls inherent in this kind of study, and 
provides some quantitative foundation for the 
generalization, tempting to anyone visiting 
Japan, that Japanese housing standards seem 
appallingly low considering the prosperous 
appearance of the mass of the people. 
Dr. Kokoris, also centred in Tokyo, draws 
attention to local, as distinct from national, 
ratbatsu in his study of the rise of the Ohara 
family in Okayama. Dr. Nunn, of the Fast- 
West Center in the University of Hawaii, 
makes & pioneering essay into modern Japanese 
book-publishing, which covers more titles than 
any other national publishing industry, and 
provides us with more information on 
Okayama. And, finally, Professor Pitts of the 
University of Oregon investigates the causes of 
relative prosperity in the Kagawa plain in 
northern Shikoku and in the Inland Sea region 
in general by comparing the experience of 
three villages in this productive area with the 
experience of three villages, with similar phy- 
sical] characteristics, in much less productive 
prefectures. 
8. A. BROADBRIDGE 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK and others: Fast 
Asia: the modern transformation. 
[By] John K. Fairbank, Edwin 
O. Reischauer, Albert M. Craig. (A 
History of East Asian Civilization, 
Vol 2.) xvi, 955 pp., 32 plates. 
Boston, [Mass.]: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., [1965]. $10.50. 


This, the eagerly awaited companion volume 
to The greattradition, fully lives up to the pro- 
mise of ita predecessor. Previous textbooks of 
modern Far Eastern history have failed to give 
unity to the subject they treat, or have done so 
only by a somewhat artificial selection of 
material. This one, by taking nationaliam and 
modernization as the themes for a discussion 
of the history of China, Japan, and their 
neighbours in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, succeeds in making all aspects of 
that history relevant: diplomatio, military, 
political, economio, social, intellectual. It 
is a considerable achievement. The book has, 
moreover, all the technical virtues: a text 
based on the most recent monographs, first- 
rate maps and illustrations, a comprehensive 
index. 

This is not to say that it is above criticism. 
The bibliography seems shorter than one 
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would expect in & work on this impressive 
scale. Then one might question whether it was 
right to devote so much space to South East 
Asia : a comparative study would have needed 
more, but the direct relevance of the area to 
the history of China and Japan justifies less. 
From a different point of view, the very 
accuracy with which the book follows the 
available monograph literature reflects that 
literature’s limitations. Thus, while it presents 
what is certainly the best available account of 
modern Chinese history, it nevertheless 
demonstrates quite clearly that our knowledge 
of China remains much less than our knowledge 
of Japan. And there are, of course, passages 
that one scholar or another might like to see 
differently phrased, as must inevitably be so 
where many important, and often controver- 
sial, matters are briefly touched on. Yet, when 
all is said, it is a book of calm and balanced 
Judgment, admirably designed to meet the 
needs of the serious student and not likely 
soon to be superseded. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Donaro HINDLEY: The Communist 
Party of Indonesia, 1951-1963. xvii, 
380 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1964. 
$8.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 68s.) 


Founded in 1920, the Partai Komunis 
Indonesia (PKI) is the oldest Communist 
party in Asia; to-day, with a hard core 
membership of more than two millions, and & 
following of several times that number, it is 
the largest non-governing Communist party 
in the world. Its history has been particularly 
stormy. After an abortive rebellion against 
the Dutch colonial régime in 1926 the party 
was banned and had to go underground ; 
later, in 1948, it again attempted rebellion to 
gain control of the Indonesian independence 
movement. The resurrection of ita fortunes 
since then has largely been the work of D. N. 
Aidit who attained leadership of the party in 
1951. This pamstakingly detailed study traces 
the party’s history from that date down to 
1963 almost exclusively in terms of internal 
political developments in Indonesia. It serves 
as & very useful addition to Brackman’s more 
general study of Communism in Indonesia, but 
a final assessment of its merits must await the 
publication of Justus M. van der Kroef’s The 
Communist Party of Indonesia: iis history, 
program and tactics, due in 1965. 


JOHN BASTIN 
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CHARLES HUBERT ARMBRUSTER: Don- 
golese Nubian : a lexicon. xvi, 269 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1969. 
£T Ts. 


This monumental work is a worthy com- 
panion to the author's Dongolese Nubian: a 
grammar (Cambridge, 1960, see review in 
BSOAS, xx1v, 3, 1961, 608-10) with which it is 
closely linked. It has the same orthographic 
and punotuation conventions, which the 
reader is expected to know already, as they 
are not explained here. In addition there are 
paragraph references to the Grammar in nearly 
every entry. In fact, from one point of view, the 
Lexicon serves as a very useful supplementary 
index to the Grammar. 

This is a two-way lexicon; although the 
English-Nubian section (3,000-4,000 entries) 
is only a fifth of the size of the Nubian-English 
seotion, it is very adequate, and many of ite 
citations could with advantage be taken over 
by authors of other English-African diction- 
aries. For example, the verb ‘to be’ is given 
four closely packed columns. In the Nubian- 
English section the words as headings are 
given in their liaison form, which represents 
the stem for declension of nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, and numerals; the pausal form, if 
different, is given in brackets. As regards 
verbs, the ‘ conjugation-stem ' (a convenient 
grammatical abstraction) is given as heading, 
following the practice of Reinisch and Alm- 
kvist, and the principal parts are given under- 
neath. The book is rich in citations, many 
being of & conversational character, as both 
books purport to present the language as 
actually spoken. 

Nubian has, over the years, borrowed and 
naturalized many Arabic words; where such 
borrowings are present or suspected, the Arabio 
originals are supplied. Parallels with other 
languages, apart from Coptio, are relatively 
rare. 

The author died before the manuscript could 
be sent to the printer, and Professor P. L. 
Shinnie is to be congratulated on the masterly 
way in which he has seen the book through the 
press. 


A. N. TUOKER 


Francois BoNTINOE (tr.): Brève relation 
de la fondation de la mission des Frères 


Mineurs capucins . . . au royaume de 
Congo, ... par le Père Frère Jean- 
Francois de Rome, . . . Rome, 1648. 


(Publications de l'Université Lova- 
nium de Léopoldville, 13.) xxvii, 
149 pp., front., 21 plates. Louvain: 
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Éditions Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béa- 
trice-Nauwelaerts, 1964. Bel. fr. 250. 


This is &n annotated translation into French 
of the Breve relatione of Father Giovanni 
Franoesco Romano, first published in Italian in 
1648. It is the earliest, but for African history 
perhaps the least important, of the works 
published by Capuchin missionaries about the 
kingdom of Kongo during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Two-thirds of it is 
concerned with the negotiations in Europe 
leading to the despatch of the mission. The 
remaining third contains a description of the 
Kongo kingdom, which adds little, however, 
to the deservedly better known account by 
Lopez and Pigafetta published in 1591. It is 
much to be hoped that the Lovanium series 
will be extended to include some of the later 
Capuchin works, especially that of Cavazzi de 
Montecuccolo. 


ROLAND OLIVER 


MICHAEL GELFAND : Mother Patrick and 
her nursing sisters : based on extracts of 
letters and journals in Rhodesia of the 
Dominican Sisterhood, 1890-1901. [x], 
281 pp., front., 14 plates. Cape Town, 
ete.: Juta and Co., Ltd., 1964. 45s. 


The story of this young Irish nun and her 
companions, who followed Rhodes’s pioneers 
and established the first hospitals in Salisbury 
and Bulawayo, makes a striking piece of 
settler hagiography. It is told here by means of 
extracts from the letters and journals of the 
Dominican Sisters and the Jesuit Fathers, with 
introductory sections by Professor Gelfand, 
who describes in detail the origins of Rhodesian 
medical services and the development of the 
towns in the first decade of white settlement. 
Segregation came early to Rhodesia, and the 
indigenous inhabitants are seldom permitted to 
intrude into this account of the settlers’ 
domestic problems. One should not, therefore, 
take too literally the statement (p. 269) that 
‘the population in Salisbury in September 
1896 was 1,119’ with an enjoyable social life 
consisting of hunting, cricket, and amateur 
dramatics. 

The book, however, also provides an insight 
into the aims, methods, and finance of the 
Jesuit mission in Rhodesia, which perhaps 
gives it a wider interest. After the failure to 
establish a mission in the interior in the 1880’s, 
the Jesuits’ re-entry became dependent on the 
success of Rhodes’s venture. The provision of 
Dominican nurses was skilfully used to extract 
assistance from the B.8.A. Company, while the 
mission remained primarily concerned with the 
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work amongst Africans. It was, however, 
difficult to avoid identification with the 
interests of Company and settlers, and the 
dilemma is clearly set forth in three fascinating 
letters written in July 1893 by Father Prestage 
in Fort Viotoria, which throw considerable 
light on the opening incidents of the Matabele 
War. 


RIOHARD GRAY 


[FLORA Louisa], Lady Lugarp: A 
tropical de : an outline of the 
ancient history of the Western Sudan 
with an account of the modern settle- 
ment of Northern Nigeria. Second 
impression. vili, 508 pp., 2 maps. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1964. ۰ 


To read Lady Lugard’s Tropical dependency 
in this second impression is like watching an 
early motion picture. In the midst of our 
enjoyment we are sharply aware of the changes 
which have taken place both in the way of life 
and the techniques of portraying it. 

Lady Lugard remains thoroughly readable 
and the fact that her style recalls the rounded 
avuncular periods of the Times of 60 years ago 
is part of its attraction. Her book is still an 
exciting introduction to Nigeria. Its value to 
the study of history lies mainly in the introduc- 
tion and the closing chapters, which have 
acquired their own historical importance with 
the passage of time. 

Lady Lugard ranged with more enthusiasm 
than discrimination over the dramatic possibi- 
lities of Pharaonio and Phoenician influences in 
the early history of the Sudan. Her colourful 
account of Moorish Spain leaves one with the 
quite wrong impression that the Sudan 
participated in the full glories of this era (in 
fact Spanish Moorish culture had some literary 
impact on the development of Timbuctu, but 
the influence of Spanish material culture in 
the Sudan was tenuous and at great remove). 
Her accounts of the Saharan empires, culled 
from the medieval Arab geographers and 
historians, are equally dramatized, intensely 
readable and considerably out of proportion. 
Most disturbing of all, the work is without 
annotation or documentation and one can only 
guess at the source of such statements as: 
‘There were especially clever negress cooks 
who were worth £100 apiece, and who knew 
how to prepare most appetising dishes . . .° 
(p. 92), and so on. Probably this matters little 
to those already familiar with the realities of 
Saharan and Sudanese history. But these 
chapters may prove heady wine for beginners. 

Many of her judgments were based on the 
assumption that there were in the Sudan the 
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‘ inferior ' negro races and the ' superior ' non- 
negro strains. This is tedious and archaic and 
such a genetically determinist appraisal of 
human society is certainly no longer relevant 
to our study of Africa to-day. 

Despite its limitations the work is of 
oonsequence. It gives the plain record of the 
attitude of &n intellectual at the turn of the 
century towards empire, for there can be no 
doubt thet Lady Lugard, who was the Colonial 
Correspondent of the Times, was both an 
intellectual and representative of a large, 
informed and responsible body of opinion. In 
her introduction she stated the expectations of 
the earnest and generally benign imperialism 
to which she was dedicated. Her book appears 
at times prophetio, for these expectations have 
been substantially fulfilled. It is fortunate that 
we now have this record of the deliberate 
awareness and clarity of purpose with which 
the commitment was first entered upon. 

Of immediate interest is her section on the 
establishment of the British Administration 
and the military conquest which preceded it, 
for this whole episode and the career of Lord 
Lugard himself are at present under review. 
Lady Lugard frankly admitted her bias 
(p. 417). She interpreted events and motives 
as they appeared to her. We concede her 
right to be committed and we respect her 
loyalties. We have reason to be grateful for a 
testimony which, while we cannot always 
agree with the judgments it implies, certainly 
enables us more fully to comprehend. 

The book has two maps, both excellent, and 
a sufficient index. Sixty-five shillings seems to 
me rather an excessive figure to ask for a 
volume which has been printed and bound 
adequately, but for utility. 

M. HISKETT 


Mary H. KinasLev: Travels in West 
Africa : Congo Frangais, Corisco and 
Cameroons. Third edition. | xxxi, 
743 pp., front., 17 plates. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1965. 70s. 


One must warmly welcome this reissue of & 
fundamental text of West African history, 
which has long been unobtainable. The 
introduction by Dr. John Flint supplements 
the larger and more important one which he 
recently contributed to the reissue of Mary 
Kingsley's West African studtes. 

D. H. JONES 


Victor T. Le VINE: The Cameroons 
from mandate to independence. xvi, 
329 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1964. 
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$7.50. (Hnglish agents: Cambridge 

University Press. 60s.) 

The Federal Republic of Cameroon has been 
&mong the most troubled of the newly indepen- 
dent states of tropical África and the roota of 
its problems go baok far into its unfortunate 
history during the colonial period. At the 
same time, it is a territory which has attracted 
Telatively little attention from contemporary 
scholars and there has been, until now, no 
handy account of its evolution under inter- 
national trusteeship. Students will therefore 
be grateful for the present work, in which 
Dr. Le Vine, an American social scientist who 
engaged upon field research in the Cameroons 
for some 12 months between 1959 and 1961, 
offers a survey of the social and political 
. development from the end of the German 
régime to the attainment of independence in 
1960. 

The author has assembled much useful 
material, yet this remains a somewhat disap- 
pointing book. The account of pre-war 
developments rests heavily on the well-known 
works of Rudin and Buell, and is rather less 
than just to the French in ita failure to stress 
the difflculties which faced their administration 
in its initia] phase. More especially on turning 
to the later chapters devoted to post-war 
politics does one become aware of missed 
opportunities. Cameroon has been unique 
among West African states in its tragically 
persistent problem of political terrorism, yet 
Dr. Le Vine hardly attempts to account for 
this distinguishing feature of the country’s 
recent history and deliberately evades the 
° Bamileke problem ’ which is surely central to 
his theme. He is for the most part content to 
follow such reliable guides as Hodgkin and 
Coleman on the, by now, well-trodden paths of 
* Westernization! and ‘nationalism’, and 
presente a superficial chronicle of party 
activities which appears to owe little to his 
first-hand experience of the country. 

The well-constructed maps are among the 
best features of the book; there is a full 
bibliography and a useful ‘repertory’ of 
over 100 Cameroonian political groups and 
associations. 

D. H. JONES 


LanAGE Bown and MICHAEL CROWDER 
(ed.): The proceedings of the first 
International Congress of Africanists, 
Acora, 11th-18th Dece 1962. xi, 
369 pp. London: Longmans for the 
International Congress of Africanists, 
1964. 30s. 

Ihe proceedings contain addresses to 


the plenary sessions (on African studies 
by Professor Dike and the late Professor 
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Herskovits, and on ‘ The spirit of ‘‘ Présence 
Africaine’’’ by M. Alioune Diop) and 26 
papers selected from those presented at 
specialist sessions. These cover history, 
languages, religion, social and economic 
problems, literature, art and music, social 
and political institutions, science and techno- 
logy, and education and psychology. Some are 
general surveys of the present state of studies 
in & given field, such as African history, 
African linguistic studies, African literature, 
African art. Others deal with more specific 
subjects, such as Islam in Tunisia, Ethiopian 
medical terms as a source for the study of 
ancient Amharic, the influence of religion on 
African languages, and ‘ Unity and diversity 
in African music '. 
D. W. A. 


S. GIEDION: The eternal present: a 
contribution on constancy and change. 
[Vol. 11.] The beginnings of architeo- 
ture. (The A. W. Mellon Lectures in 
the Fine Arts, 1957.) xx, 683 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1964. 63s. 


Under the title The eternal present, Professor 
Giedion has expanded his A. W. Mellon 
Lectures of 1957 into two profusely illustrated 
volumes, of which this is the second. Here he 
deals with the earliest conception and sub- 
sequent evolution of art and architecture in the 
‘ first high civilizations’, Egypt and Sumer, 
adopting an anthropological approach which 
is also philosophical, psychological, and at 
times metaphysical. As one would expect 
from و‎ sometime pupil of Heinrich Wölfflin, 
the prodigies of abstract reasoning which 
support his argument, show evidence of 
copious reading and a first-hand acquaintance 
with the principal monuments. 

The argument itself is impossible to sum- 
marize (as indeed may be inferred from a 
succession of almost meaningless sentences 
in the ‘ blurb’). Broadly one would say that 
Professor Giedion’s purpose was to analyse and 
clarify our knowledge regarding the mental 
attitudes and environmental influences which 
have contributed to the creation of these 
monuments. Opinion will vary as to the 
extent to which he has been successful. One 
is conscious of a tendency to multiply abstrac- 
tions and overestimate the susceptibility of 
ancient man to psychological stimuli. With its 
good illustrations, however, the book does 
provide a satisfyingly complete review of 
almost all the available material, and an 
ingenious reassessment of primitive aesthetics. 
Minor archaeological mexactitudes will attract 
only professional attention. 

SETON LLOYD 
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